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I.— THE  UNREAL  CONDITIONAL  SENTENCE 

IN  CICERO. 

FIRST  PAPBR. 

I.  Introductory. 

In  this  age  of  the  "  so-called "  in  Latin  syntax,  even  so 
universal  a  category  as  the  unreal  conditional  sentence  has 
been  questioned  from  time  to  time,  and  lately  by  Methner,^ 
who  tries  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  present 
unreal.  The  weakness  of  this  thesis  has  already  been  pointed 
out  by  Blase,'  whose  argument  might  have  been  rendered  even 
more  cogent  by  carrying  the  question  back  to  Plautus,  taking 
such  an  example  as  the  following : 

St.  592-93  ' 

EP.  Edepol  te  vocem  lubenter,  si  superfiat  locus. 
GE.  Quin  tum  stans  obstrusero  aliquid  strenue. 

In  this  passage  the  reply  shows  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  conditional  sentence  was  understood  not  as  a  future  ("  if 
there  should  prove  to  be  a  place  to  spare"),  but  as  a  present 
unreal  ("  if  there  were  a  place  to  spare  ").  The  former  interpre- 
tation would  hold  out  hope  of  a  dinner,  the  other  cuts  it  off 
definitely  and  calls  forth  Gelasimus'  eager  suggestion.  Such  a 
passage  shows  conclusively  that  the  present  unreal  was  an  estab- 
lished category  in  the  Roman  mind  at  least  as  early  as  Plautus. 
For  the  fact  that  the  present  subjunctive  is  here  used  to  express 
the  thought  precludes  the  convenient  subterfuge  "potential  of 

^Der  sogenannte  Irrealis  der  Gegenwart  im  Lateinischen,  Neue  Jahrb. 
f.  das  Klass.  Alt.  1905,  II.  p.  75  ff. 
'  Studien  and  Kritiken  zur  lat.  Syntax,  II  Theil,  Mainz,  1905,  p.  52  ff. 
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the  past  "^t  is  plain,  straightforward  present  unreal,  and  nothing 
else. 

Though  the  thought  category  was  clear  enough  in  Plautus' 
day,  he  seems  to  be  in  a  transition  stage  with  regard  to  the  form 
of  verbal  expression.  It  would  appear  that,  at  some  earlier 
period,  the  present  subjunctive  was  the  regular  vehicle  for  the 
the  expression  of  the  present  unreal.  In  Plautus  this  tense  is 
still  the  prevailing  form,  but  the  imperfect  subjunctive  appears  in 
about  one-fourth  of  the  cases.^  The  intrusion  of  this  latter  tense 
into  the  field  once  held  by  the  present  subjunctive  affords  one  of 
the  most  interesting  problems  of  historical  syntax. 

Such  a  striking  change  in  function  on  the  part  of  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  has  naturally  caused  much  discussion,  yet  most  of  the 
theories  advanced  throw  little  real  light  on  the  subject.  The 
view  which  seems  to  have  made  the  most  impression  is  that  the 
imperfect  came  to  be  the  expression  of  the  present  unreal  through 
its  use  in  the  futurum  in  praeterito  construction.'  Though  this 
may  at  first  sight  seem  a  satisfactory  explanation,  still  there  are 
several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  theory.  In  the 
first  place,  the  shift  by  which  a  past  tense  is  moved  up  to  become 
the  expression  of  the  present  unreal  is  a  widespread  Indo-Euro- 
pean phenomenon.  The  fact  that  several  branches  of  this  family 
of  languages  in  the  course  of  their  independent  development  have 
evolved  an  expression  for  the  present  unreal  in  a  manner  so 
similar  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  explanation  should  be 
sought  in  some  general  principle  applicable  to  all  the  cases.  But 
the  futurum  in  praeterito  theory  would  help  us  but  little  with 
reference  to  Greek,  where  the  imperfect  indicative  displaced  the 
present  optative.  And,  in  the  second  place,  this  theory,  as 
applied  to  Latin  itself,  becomes  very  doubtful  when  we  inquire 
more  carefully  into  the  history  of  the  futurum  in  praeterito  con- 
struction. That  there  was  such  a  use  of  the  imperfect  and  plu- 
perfect subjunctive  in  independent  sentences  is  shown  clearly  by 
such  examples  as  the  following : 

Cic.  p.  Place.  17.  39 : 
Poena  est,  ut  opinor,  Dorylai  gravior  quam  apud  alios  falsarum 
litterarum.    St  veras  protulissent  (sc.   Dorylenses), 

'  See  Amer.  Jour.  Phil.  Vol.  zxii.  p.  297  ff.,  espc.  p.  316. 
I  *  A  full  statement  of  this  view  is  given  by  Greenough,  Harvard  Studies, 

j  Vol.  vii.  p.  13  ff. 
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criminis  nihil  traX,  st /alsas,  crsit  poena.    Bellissimum  putarunt 
dicere  amissas. 

Cic.  p.  Mil.  12.  32: 
cuius  illi  conatus,  ut  ipse  ratiocinabatur,  nee  cuperent  reprimere 

^1  possentf et,  jf  velleni^  fortasse  vix  possent  frangere 

hominis  sceleratissimi  . . .  audaciam. 

In  the  first  of  these  passages  the  imperfect  indicatives  erat . . . 
erat  indicate  that  the  problem  is  being  set  forth  as  it  lay  in  the 
minds  of  the  Dorylenses  before  their  arrival — there  was  nothing 
in  the  letters  to  incriminate  Flaccus  if  they  should  deliver  them 
intact,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  punishment  in  store  if 
they  ventured  to  tamper  with  them.  So  they  decided  to  say  that 
the  letters  were  lost.  In  the  other  case  the  parenthetical  phrase 
ut  ipse  ratiocinabatur  shows  that  the  situation  is  being  viewed 
from  Clodius'  standpoint,  si  possent  and  si  vellent^  thus,  too, 
expressing  futurity  from  a  point  in  the  past.'  The  following 
example  is  one  of  special  interest : 

Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  13.  i : 
Omnis  exspectatio  nostra  erat  in  nuntiis  Brundisinis.    Si  nanc* 
tus  hie  (sc.  Caesar)  esset  Gnaeum  nostrum,  spes  dubia  pacis,  sin 
ille  ante  tramisisset,  exitiosi  belli  metus. 

According  to  the  chronology  of  the  letters  as  given  by  Tyrrell, 
this  was  written  while  Caesar  was  a  week  or  more  away  from 
Brundisium.  Erat  is  epistolary ;  hence  si  nanctus  esset  and  sin 
tramisisset  seem  to  be  future  conditions  mechanically  thrown 
back  into  the  past.  In  any  case  they  could  not  both  be  unreal, 
because  they  are  mutually  exclusive.' 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  under  discussion,  one  looks  in 
vain  for  any  such  clearly  defined  cases  of  futurum  in  praeterito  in 
independent  sentences  in  Plautus.'  In  his  writings  the  most 
easily  demonstrable  traces  of  this  force  are  found  in  clauses  in 
indirect  discourse  or  otherwise  dependent;  e.  g., 

^  This  passage  illustrates  the  use  in  question  whether  we  accept  the  tradi- 
tional order  of  words  or  adopt  Madvig's  suggestion. 

*  In  addition  to  the  cases  already  cited,  see  p.  Quinct.  26.  82,  in  Verr.  ii.  5. 
65.  168,  post  red.  in  sen.  14.  34,  ad  Att.  xii.  31.  2,  and  cf.  in  Verr.  ii.  5.  30. 
7B-79,  p.  TttU.  I  a.  30,  p.  Gael.  26.  62,  de  Div.  ii.  56. 116  {uirum fuisset), 

'  Consequently  Greenough  (I.  c.)  in  setting  forth  his  theory,  relies  mainly 
upon  Hor.  Serm.  i.  3.  4  ff.  for  the  demonstration  of  futurum  in  praeterito  force 
in  independent  sentences,  finding  some  further  confirmation  in  Cic.  in  Verr. 
ii.  5.  65.  168,  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  44  and  Livy  xxii.  24.  6. 
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Ps,  899-900: 
nam  eum  circum  ire  in  hunc  diem, 
ut  me,  si  posset,  muliere  intervorteret. 

Ps.  1241-42: 
at  ego  iam  intus  promam  viginti  minas 
quas  promisi,  si  effecisset. 

Tri.  119-20: 
Ei  rei  operam  dare  te  fuerat  aliquanto  aequius, 
siqui  probiorem  (sc.  eum)  f^cere  posses. 

The  lack  of  clear  test  cases  does  not,  of  course,  prove  that  the 
futurum  in  praeterito  in  independent  sentences  was  a  construction 
altogether  unknown  to  Plautus;  yet  the  abundant  evidence  from 
Cicero  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  with  the  latter  the  use  was 
much  better  established  and  far  more  extensive.  As  a  matter 
of  iact  it  rather  looks  as  though  the  construction  was  at  the  point 
of  inception  in  Plautus,^  and  that  it  acquired  its  ability  to  stand 
alone — that  is,  in  independent  sentences — through  the  influence 
of  such  dependent  clauses  as  are  cited  above  from  that  author. 
At  any  rate  the  much  wider  independent  use  in  Cicero  is  the  con- 
comitant of  a  greatly  extended  dependent  usage.  For  instance, 
in  the  writings  of  the  latter  I  note  six  passages  in  which  alternative 
jf-clauses  (cf.  the  independent  examples  above  given)  depend 
upon  phrases  introduced  by  ui,  gut,  and  the  like,'  and  eleven 
where  such  alternative  ^/-clauses  appear  in  indirect  discourse;' 

p.  Quinct.  9,  32 : 
Conturbatus  sane  discedit  Quinctius;  neque  minim,  cui  haec 
optio  tam  misera  •  .  .  daretur,  ut  aut  ipse  se  capitis  damnaret, 
si  satis  ikdisset,  aut  causam  capitis,  si  sponsionem  fecisset,  priore 
loco  diceret. 

de  Dom.  36.  96: 
. . .  me  vidisse,  si  vicissem,  tenuis  rei  publicae  reiquias,  si  Tnctus 
essem,  nuUas  futuras. 

^  Even  in  dependent  clauses  (as  above)  the  text  does  not  always  rest  on 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manuscript  basis. 

«  P.  Quinct.  9. 32  («/),  in  Verr.  ii.  4. 51. 113  («/),  p.  Plane.  36. 89  (rww),  ad  Fam. 
iv.  14.  a  (indirect  quest.),  vi.  21.  i  (^i«),  vii.  3.  4  («/);  cf.  ad  Fam.  x.  8.  2  («/). 

'  In  Verr.  ii.  2.  30.  74,  post  red.  in  sen.  13.  33  and  14.  34,  de  Dom.  36.  96, 
in  Pis.  31.  78,  p.  Plane.  42.  loi,  p.  Rab.  Post.  6.  14,  Acad.  Post.  i.  2.  4,  de  Div. 
i.  18.  36,  i.  44. 100,  ii.  32.  69;  cf.  p.  Sest.  22.  49. 

e.  g., 
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How  close  the  independent  use  stands  to  the  dependent  is 
shown  by  the  following  example,  in  which  Cicero  makes  the  first 
alternative  independent,  and  then  glides  over  into  indirect 
discourse  with  the  second : 

post  red.  in  sen.  14.  34: 
Mecum  leges,  mecum  quaestiones  .  .  •  afuerunt.    Quae  si 
semper  abessent,  magis  vestras  fortunas  lugerem  quam  deside- 
rarem  meas;  sin  aliquando  revocareniuTy  intellegebam  mihi  cum 
illis  una  esse  redeundum.^ 

Whatever  the  truth  regarding  the  relation  which  these  two 
uses  sustain  to  one  another,  the  &ct  still  remains  that  the  inde- 
pendent futurum  in  praeterito  is  at  least  infrequent  and  poorly 
attested  in  Plautus,  whereas  in  Cicero's  time  it  was  clearly 
defined  and  freely  used.  Historically  considered,  therefore,  it 
seems  improbable  that  the  use  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  for 
the  expression  of  the  present  unreal  came  about  through  the 
futurum  in  praeterito  construction:  especially  as  the  imperfect  sub- 
junctive was  already  established  in  Plautus'  time  as  a  recognized 
expression  for  the  present  unreal,  appearing  as  it  does  in  about 
one-fourth  of  the  cases.  This  theory  accordingly  can  hardly  be 
said  to  offer  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  in  hand.' 

About  five  years  ago  I  suggested  another  line  of  development 
along  which  the  imperfect  subjunctive  or  other  past  tense  form 
might  come  to  be  the  expression  of  the  present  unreal.'  Lately 
Blase,  working  independently,  has  made  a  very  similar  sug- 
gestion.^ The  theory  in  brief  is  as  follows.  The  past  unreal  has 
variations  which  correspond  in  a  way  to  the  various  kinds  of  past 
fact;  accordingly  the  aoristic  expression  "  I  saw  him  yesterday" 
has  a  corresponding  "If  I  had  seen  him  yesterday",  whereas 
the  perfect  definite  expression  "  I  have  gained  sufficient  strength" 
is  matched  by  *'  If  I  had  gained  sufficient  strength  ".     Now  these 

^  P.  Caec.  2.  4  perhaps  affords  a  similar  instance,  though  the  writer's  thought 
is  not  so  manifest  there.  Another  evidence  of  the  faintness  of  the  line  which 
divides  independent  from  dependent  is  brought  to  light  by  a  comparison  of 
p.  Mil.  12.  32  (cited  above)  and  the  very  similar  in  Verr.  ii.  i.  54.  141.  In  the 
former  we  find  the  independent  use  accompanied  by  the  parenthetical  ut 
ipse  rat%ocinabatur\  in  the  latter  the  conditional  sentence  falls  into  indirect 
discourse  after  coepit  cogitare.  In  ad  Att.  viii.  13.  i  also  (cited  above)  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  the  oblique  relation  in  s^s  and  metus. 

*  A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  difficulties  of  this  theory  is  made  in 
the  Class.  Rev.  Vol.  xv.  p.  51  ff. 

•  Amer.  Jour.  Phil.  Vol.  xxii.  p.  297  ff.      *  Studien  und  Kritiken  II.  p.  56. 
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two  past  unreal  sentences  differ  from  one  another  precisely  as  do 
the  corresponding  statements  of  fact,  and  herein,  I  think,  lies 
the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  Just  as  *'  I  have  gained  sufficient 
strength "  refers  not  alone  to  the  past,  but  asserts  the  present 
possession  of  the  strength,  just  so  "If  I  had  gained  sufficient 
strength"  refers  to  the  present  lack  of  strength  as  well  as  to  the 
failure  to  gain  it.  Therefore,  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  perfect 
definite  novi  ("  I  have  come  to  know  ")  may  lose  its  reference  to 
past  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  retain  the  idea  of  present  pos- 
session C"  I  know  "),  so  a  past  tense  frequently  used  to  express 
a  past  unreal  of  the  perfect  definite  type  might  lose  its  reference 
to  the  past  and  become  the  expression  of  the  present  unreal; 
the  same  well-established  process  of  semantic  change  would 
account  with  equal  readiness  for  the  shift  of  meaning  in  either  case. 

The  change  in  meaning  on  the  part  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
in  Latin  was  so  far  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  time  of  Plautus 
that  we  can  hardly  make,  in  his  writings,  any  adequate  test  of  the 
applicability  of  this  theory.  But  in  Homeric  Greek  the  imperfect 
indicative  is  just  beginning  to  take  on  its  new  function,  and  the 
dissensions  of  the  editors  here  only  confirm  the  view  I  advocate ; 
for  the  trouble  is  all  due  to  the  fact  that  the  imperfects  in  question 
express  unreality  of  the  perfect  definite  type.^  One  editor  insists 
that  we  must  not  look  beyond  the  reference  to  the  past,  another 
would  recognize  the  included  present  unreality  also,  and  a  third 
sees  the  latter  only.  The  Homeric  hearer,  just  as  we,  must  have 
felt  the  inclusion  of  the  present,  and  in  the  measure  that  this 
peculiarity  attached  itself  more  and  more  to  the  imperfect  tense 
form,  the  door  lay  open  for  the  same  shift  of  meaning  that  we 
have  observed  in  the  case  of  novi. 

While,  as  above  noted,  we  may  not  actually  test  the  theory 
in  Latin,  it  still  may  claim  an  antecedent  probability  on  the 
following  grounds;  a)  it  affords  an  explanation  that  might  fit  the 
facts  of  any  Indo-European  language  in  which  a  similar  shift 
of  a  past  tense  has  taken  place;  b)  it  appears  to  fit  the  facts  of 
Homeric  Greek;  c)  it  is  based  on  a  well-recognized  principle 
of  semantic  change. 

If  we  may  make  a  further  guess  as  to  what  happened  in  Latin, 
it  would  seem  likely  that  for  a  time  both  imperfect  and  pluperfect 
subjunctive  were  used  somewhat  indiscriminately  to  express  past 

^  These  passages  are  considered  in  detail,  Amer.  Jour.  Phil.  xxii.  p.  302  ff. 
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unreality  of  any  kind.  That,  in  the  final  adjustment,  it  was  the 
imperfect  that  suffered  the  shift  of  meaning  was  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  pluperfect  is  fundamentally  a  tense  of  ante- 
cedence ;  it  was  therefore  far  better  adapted  than  the  imperfect 
to  remain  the  expression  of  the  past  unreal. 

II.  Indirect  Uses  of  the  Unreal  Conditional. 

It  is  a  sufficient  description  of  a  large  mass  of  unreal  conditional 
sentences  to  say  that  they  inform  the  hearer  that  one  unreality 
entails  or  depends  upon  another.  But  there  are  numerous  other 
cases  in  which  the  thought  of  speaker  and  hearer  is  concerned 
chiefly,  not  with  the  unrealities  mentioned,  but  with  the  corre- 
sponding realities  which  they  presuppose  and  imply  and  the 
relation  between  these  realities.  Since  in  such  cases  it  is  what 
is  implied  and  not  what  is  stated  that  is  the  important  thing,  I 
venture  to  refer  to  these  uses  of  the  unreal  conditional  sentence  as 
**  indirect  "•  Two  such  uses  need  to  be  described  at  this  point, 
since  they  figure,  one  of  them  largely,  in  the  following  discussion. 

I.   7i4^  Indirect  InferenHal  Use. 

When  a  speaker  desires  to  call  attention  to  an  obvious  or  ad- 
mitted fact  which  (by  inference)  goes  to  prove  a  point  he  wishes 
to  establish,  he  may,  with  formal  exactness,  state  the  fact  and 
draw  the  inference  from  it;  e.  g., 

"  It  is  not  wet;  therefore  it  has  not  been  in  the  water". 

But  in  practice  he  is  very  apt  to  suggest  his  argument  indirectly 
by  the  use  of  an  unreal  conditional  sentence;  as 

"  It  would  still  be  wei^  if  it  had  been  in  the  water". 

This  device  is  exceedingly  common  in  Latin;  e.  g., 

Cic.  Cato  M.  3.  7 : 
Qui  mihi  non  id  videbantur  accusare,  quod  esset  accusandum. 
Nam  si  id  culpa  senectutis  accideret,  eadem  mihi  usu  venirent 
reliquisque  omnibus  maioribus  natu,  quorum  ego  multorum  co- 
gnovi  senectutem  sine  querela. 

Cicero  is  here  speaking  of  the  complaint  of  old  men  that  life  for 
the  aged  is  not  worth  the  living.  He  adds  that  he  thinks  they  have 
mistaken  the  cause  of  their  dissatisfaction,  and  he  might  perfectly 
well  have  continued  "  For  I  and  many  other  old  men  have  no 
such  experience ;  therefore  such  discomfort  is  not  due  to  old  age 
merely  ".    This  manifestly  is  the  sense  of  the  passage,  but  Cicero 
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has  chosen  to  suggest  his  thought  indirectly  by  means  of  an 
unreal  conditional  sentence  '*  For,  if  it  were  the  fault  of  old  age, 
I  and  other  old  men  would  have  this  same  experience,  etc.,"  the 
latter  clause  calling  attention  to  a  manifest  fact,  and  the  former 
suggesting  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  fact.  That  the 
implication  of  such  a  conditional  sentence  is  the  most  important 
part  of  its  function  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  analysis  of  the  sense 
of  the  passage ;  yet  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  in  addition 
that  Cicero  occasionally  registers  formally  his  appreciation  of  the 
inferential  nature  of  the  underlying  thought ;  e.  g., 

de  Nat.  D.  iii.  12.  30: 
omne  igitur  corpus  mutabile  est.    At  si  esset  corpus  aliquod 
immortale,  non  esset  omne  mutabile ;  tia  efficitur^  ut  omne  corpus 
moriale  sit. 

ad  Att.  X.  12a.  3: 
Massiliensium  factum  cum  ipsum  per  se  luculentum  est  turn 
mihi  argumenio  est  recte  esse  in  Hispaniis.    Minus  enim  aude- 
rent,  si  aliter  esset* 

Quite  as  interesting  are  the  passages  in  which  Cicero  is  not 
content  to  have  merdy  implied  his  course  of  thought  by  means 
of  the  indirect  inferential,  but  follows  up  the  conditional  sentence 
with  a  full  statement  of  what  has  been  implied.  This  gives  us  a 
formally  exact  but  rather  redundant  form  ;  e.  g., 

de  Invent,  i.  47.  87 : 
Si,  cum  aliquis  dicat  se  profectum  esse  ad  exercitum,  contra 
eum  quis  velit  hac  uti  argumentatione :  "  Si  venisses  ad  exercitum , 
a  tribunis  militaribus  visus  esses ;  non  es  autem  ab  his  visus  ;  non 
es  igitur  ad  exercitum  prof  ectus'* 

de  Div.  ii.  59.  123: 
At  si  curatio  daretur  valetudinis,  haec  quoque,  quae  dixi, 
darentur ;  quae  quoniam  non  dantur,  medicina  non  datur. 

The  following  examples  are  similar,  though  the  material  is 
somewhat  differently  arranged : 

^  De  Invent,  i.  48.  89-90  gives  a  sample  case  of  this  genus  orgumerUaHonis, 
Though  not  recommended  in  this  passage  as  the  least  fallacious  kind  of  argu- 
ment, still  the  sample  case  is  almost  identical  with  one  which  Cicero  himself 
nses  in  Milo*s  defense  (p.  Mil.  23.  61).  Cf.  Brut.  80.  277-78  (pro  argument0)^ 
p.  Quinct.  12.  40-41  (satis  est  argumenti^  and  supra),  in  Verr.  ii.  2.  24.  58  (argU' 
mentum  esi)^  de  Fin.  iii.  5.  16  (sic probant  vlh^  ff.),  Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  15. 31  (iui&eo). 
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de  Fin.  i.  ii.  39: 
"  Numquidnam  manus  tua  sic  affecta  . .  •  •  desiderat  ?  " — Nihil 
sane. — "At,  si  voluptas  esset  bonum,  desideraret."— Ita  credo. — 
"  Nan  est  igitur  voluptas  danum." 

Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  10.  2X : 
non  cadit  autem    invidere  in    sapientem ;  er^o  ne  miserert 
quidem.    Quodsi  aegre  ferre   sapiens    soleret,  misereri   etiam 
soleret.    Abest  ergo  a  sapiente  aegritudo. 

2.   The  Indirect  Explanatory  Use. 

When  a  speaker  wishes  to  remind  or  inform  his  hearer  to 
what  cause  a  given  effect  is  due,  he  may  express  his  thought 
directly ;  e.  g., 

''It  is  wet,  because  it  fell  into  the  water." 

Yet  he  very  often  chooses  to  suggest  the  cause  indirectly  by 
the  use  of  an  unreal  conditional  sentence,  as : 
''  It  would  not  be  wet,  if  it  had  not  fallen  into  the  water." 
This  device  also  is  one  frequently  used  in  Latin ;  e.  g., 

Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  56.  227-28 : 
Illud  quidem  admiror,  te  nobis  in  eo  genere  tribuisse  tantum 
et  non  huius  rei  quoque  palmam  Crasso  detulisse.    Tum  Anto- 
nius  :  Ego  vero  ita  fecissem,  inquit,  nisi  interdum  in  hoc  Crasso 
paulum  inviderem. 

In  this  passage  the  reply  of  Antonius  is  manifestly  intended  to 
suggest  the  reason  why  he  has  not  awarded  the  palm  to  Crassus. 
He  might  just  as  well  have  said,  "  I  did  not  do  so,  because  I  am 
a  little  jealous  of  Crassus  at  times."  ^ 

^The  indirect  explanatory  use  is  thus  fundamentally  different  from  the 
indirect  inferential  use.  In  the  latter  the  speaker  calls  attention  to  a  fact  in 
order  that  it  may  serve  as  the  ground  from  which^  by  inference ^  a  second  fact 
may  be  established \  here  a  fact  is  suggested  that  it  may  explain  (f .  e,  assign  a 
reason  for^S  a  second  f cut.  The  thought  process  in  these  two  cases  differs  just 
as  that  in  the  following  sentences; 

i)  **  The  sun  shines  here,  since  (inferential)  the  grass  is  green  *'. 

2)  "  The  grass  is  green,  because  (causal)  the  sun  shines  here  ". 

It  was  to  point  this  distinction  that  the  terms  **  inferential"  and  "explana- 
tory "  were  chosen.  The  choice  of  the  former  was  not  intended  to  imply  (as 
Dittmar  seems  to  think,  Berl.  Phil.  Woch.  No.  4,  1905,  p.  124)  a  belief  that 
the  thought  underlying  other  uses  of  the  unreal  conditional  sentence  may  not 
be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  syllogism. 
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Rather  infrequently  Cicero  follows  up  the  indirect  explanatory 
sentence  with  a  full  statement  of  what  has  been  implied  by  it ;  e.  g.^ 

p.  Sex.  Rose.  51.  149^: 
qui  si  iam  satis  aetatis  ac  roboris  haberet,  ipse  pro  Sex.  Roscio 
diceret ;  guoniam  ad  dicendum  impedimenta  est  aetas  et  pudor^ 
causam  mihi  tradidii} 

Much  more  commonly  he  has  recourse  to  a  sort  of  compromise  ^ 
a  subjunctive  apodosis  suggests  the  fact  to  be  explained,  and  a 
following  clause  introduced  by  sed  states  the  cause ;  e.  g., 

p.  Sest.  15.  35: 
his  tantis  malis  tanto  bonorum  studio,  indices,  restitissemus; 
sed  me  alii  metus maverunL 

ad  Fam.  xiv.  19: 
video  ita  esse  faciendum  et  iam  ante  fecissem ;  sed  me  tnuUa 
impedrverunt} 

The  following  case  is  one  of  special  interest;  Cicero  has  occasion 
to  express  practically  the  same  thought  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
passage;  the  first  time  he  uses  the  compromise  form,  but  the 
second  time  the  regular  indirect  explanatory  formula  is  employed ; 

p.  Mil.  17.  46-18.  47: 
Dixit ...  P.  Clodium  illo  die  in  Albano  mansurum  fuisse,  sed 

subiio  ei  esse  nuniiatum  Cyrum  archiiecium  esse  mortuum 

lacent  suis  testibus,  qui  Clodium  negant  eo  die  Romam,  nisi  de 
Cyro  audisset,  fuisse  rediturum. 

The  fact  that,  at  the  end,  the  negative  of  the  indirect  discourse 
is  bound  up  in  negant  precludes  a  repetition  of  the  compromise 
form.* 

The  remarks  thus  far  made  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
consideration  of  some  problems  presented  by  the  unreal  con- 
ditional sentence  in  Cicero. 

unxvbbsitt  op  caufohnia.  H.  C.  Nutting. 

^Cf.  p.  Caec.  18.  53,  de  Dom.  50.  129  and  possibly  de  Fin.  i.  13.  42. 

'For  other  cases  see  de  Har.  Resp.  28.  61,  ad  Fam.  z.  7.  i,  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii. 
8.  2  fin.,  iii.  5  and  6.  4,  ad  Att.  riii.  f .  I. 

'Ad  Att.  vii.  13a.  3  has  the  full  indirect  explanatory  form,  and  appends 
a  j^</-clause  in  addition. 


II.— THE  PROSODY  OF  ILLE.     A  STUDY  OF  THE 
ANOMALIES  OF  ROMAN  QUANTITY, 

Second  Paper. 

III.— Concessions  to  Accent.    Limitations  by  which 

THESE  Concessions  were  Safeguarded. 

Resulting  'Anomalies'. 

In  the  precedinfr  section  I  have  digressed  somewhat  from  the 
main  subject  of  this  study,  but  my  purpose  has  been  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  in  the  O.  Lat.  period  quantity  was  already  attacked 
by  the  expiratory  accent  at  every  point,  and  not  merely  at  those 
points  which  appear  in  the  literary  record.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, not  only  was  correct  pronunciation  secured,  as  we  learn 
from  Quintilian,^  by  diligent  observation  of  the  usage  of  the 
poets  and  of  careful  speakers,  but  a  perpetual  object-lesson  was 
afforded  by  vulgar  errors  and  false  quantities.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  at  this  point  the  Romans  were  well  taught  in  the 
school  of  experience,  and  that  they  learned  from  concrete  ex- 
amples to  avoid  certain  common  faults  in  pronunciation,  very 
much  as  educated  Americans  may  be  said  to  avoid  the  improper 
use  of 'done',  'come',  'seen'  and  the  like,  which  serve  as  regular 
past  tenses  to  millions  of  the  uncultured  and  innovating  classes, 
and  which,  though  excluded  from  genuine  literature,  find  their 
way  into  the  dialect  stories  and  the  popular  verse  of  the  day 
(e.  g.  *  Dewey  done  it ').  Hence,  while  the  undoubted  effect  of 
literary  study  was  greatly  to  refine  the  quantitative  sense  of 
educated  Romans  and  to  develop  most  freely  their  aesthetic 
appreciation  of  quantitative  prose  and  poetry,  no  important 
change  was  wrought  in  vulgar  pronunciation  during  the  classical 
period,*  and  the  two  contending  forces,  accent  and  quantity, 
remained,  as  before,  in  irreconcilable  conflict.    So  insistent  was 

^z,  I,  lo:  Ut  .  .  .  .  eoram  (sc.  verbonim)  non  significationem  modo  sed 
fonnas  etiam  mensurasque  norimus, ....  nisi  multa  lectione  atque  auditione 
aisequi  nullo  modo  possumus;  cf.  also  i,  8, 13  grammaticus  ....  reddi  sibi . . . 
desideret  pedum  proprietates. 

'  In  agreement  with  this  view,  and  that  developed  above  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII 
439),  see  Schuchardt's  discussion,  Vocalismus  des  Vulgftrlateins  I  49  ff. 
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the  pressure  exerted  by  the  accent  that,  whenever  a  respectable 
pretext  occurred  through  the  existence  of  some  plausible  analogy, 
both  the  O.  Lat.  and  the  Augustan  poets  made  very  considerable 
concessions  at  certain  points  to  the  accent.  But  these  concessions 
were  never  entirely  unrestricted ;  for,  analogy  or  no  analogy,  the 
Romans  of  the  best  period  showed  no  disposition  to  make  con- 
cessions at  those  points  which  involve  very  largely  the  whole 
quantitative  system.  Hence  the  concessions  which  were  actually 
made  were  very  carefully  safeguarded,  and  we  may  truly  say 
that,  in  the  case  of  every  concession,  there  is  a  corresponding 
limitation  or  restriction.  As  a  consequence,  when  we  compare 
the  conceded  and  the  rejected  pronunciations,  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  anomalies,  a  certain  number  of  manifest  incongruities. 
We  may  best  illustrate  this  whole  topic  by  the  gradual  short- 
ening of  final  o,  under  the  influence  of  the  accent,  in  nominal 
and  verbal  forms  (Corssen  II'  479  ff.;  Miiller,'  413  fil;  Lindsay, 
L.  L.  207  ff.).  This  shortening  first  occurred  in  iambic  word- 
forms  like  ^gd,  Aomd,  void,  did,  and  was  later  extended  by  analogy, 
as  is  generally  admitted,  to  all  verbal  forms  e.  g.  canid^  dormU>, 
properabd,  respondetdf  including  the  abl.  sing,  of  the  gerund  (e.  g. 
tfincenddy  lugendd),  which  was  felt  as  a  true  participle  and  no 
longer  closely  associated  in  thought  with  the  inflected  forms 
vincendl,  vincendo^  mncendum,  but  excluding  monosyllabic  verbs 
like  sU,  dd.flo,  (Charisius,  Keil,  I,  16,  23;  Miiller',  417).  It  was 
further  extended  to  the  nom.  sing,  of  all  nouns  of  the  third  decL 
e.  g.  mentidf  virgd,  proditid,  to  numerals  like  ambd,  odd,  and 
finally  to  the  abl.  sing,  of  substantives  used  adverbially,  and, 
in  general,  to  all  adverbs  in  o,  e.  g.  quomodd,  iiicd,  sudiid,  idei>^ 
serdt  verdiposiremdfprofecidi  ergd.parrd,  uUrd,  guandd,  aliquanda^ 
etc.';  the  monosyllabic  preposition  pro  alone  remained  long. 
In  a  word,  final  o  remained  unshortened  only  in  monosyllables 
and  in  the  dat.-abl.  sing,  of  inflected  words  used  as  substantives. 
It  may  be  instructive  to  note  briefly  the  great  number  of  resulting 
anomalies,  e.  g.  modo  (subst.),  but  tnodd,  quomodd  (advbs.) ;  ciio^ 
subito,  sero,  verd,  posiremo  (adjs.),  but  citd^  subiid,  serd^  etc. 
(advbs.);  vincendo,  lugendd  (abl.  of  gerundive),  but  vincendo^ 
lugendd  (gerund);  do,  sio,  flo  (monosyllables),  but  reddd,  prod&^ 
resid,  prosid,  refld,  infld  (dissyllables);  manstro,  ostenio  (abl. 
cases  of  nouns),  but  monstrd,  osienid  (verbs,  c£  Mar.  Victorinus 

^  For  the  shortening  of  immd^  endd,  solid  already  in  O.  Lat.,  cf.  A.  J.  P. 

XXVII 434. 
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VI,  28,  23  K.)     But  why,  we  may  justly  ask,  did  the  greatest 
of  anomalies  remain,  viz.  final  o  shortened  in  all  other  cases,  but 
pronounced  long  in  the  dat.-abl.  sing,  of  substantives? '  Certainly, 
in  the  first  century  a.  d.,  when  final  o  had  been  shortened  in 
other  cases,  an  effort  was  made  instinctively  to  shorten  it  in  belld, 
puro.    Why  was  every  such  effort  unavailing  ?    The  only  possible 
answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the  ulterior  consequences  of  such 
a  pronunciation  as  bello  or  purd.    While  an  educated  Roman 
of  the  first  century  undoubtedly  felt  a  strong  disposition  to 
pronounce  pUrd,  just  as  he  pronounced  cantd^  virgd,  verdy  yet, 
as  soon  as  he  allowed  himself  the  use  of  this  pronunciation,  he 
was  conscious  of  an  irresistible  desire  to  pronounce  also  piird 
(abl.  sing.),  pilri,  and  even  of  some  slight  disposition  to  ^zy  purds^ 
purdSy  purls,  pur €i:i\  in  other  words,  he  was  unable  to  isolate  the 
quantity  of  the  case-ending  xnpuro  from  the  quantity  of  numerous 
other  case-endings.    Therefore  he  definitely  rejected  purd  as  a 
pronunciation  destructive  of  all  quantity  in  final  syllables,  but  he 
justified  canidy  virgd^  verd  by  the  analogy  of  the  long  accepted 
candy  homdy  and  hence  was  not  conscious  of  departing,  in  the  case 
of  these  words,  from  the  usages  of  Latin  quantity.     I  may  for- 
mulate then,  by  the  way  of  anticipation,  the  principle  that  every 
innovation,  involving  a  change  of  quantity  in  literary  Latin  and 
a  fuller  recognition  of  accent,  must  be  tested  by  its  further  con- 
sequences.   If  these  consequences  involve  the  destruction  of  the 
quantitative  system  or  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  that  system,  the 
literary  pronunciation  will  reject  it  at  all  hazards;  if  it  can  be 
clearly  justified,  however,  by  the  analogy  of  some  existing  usage, 
and  can  also  be  confined  within  fixed  limits,  the  language  will 
often  accept  an  easier  accentual  pronunciation  with  alacrity. 

IV.    Shortening  of  long  Monosyllables  not  Permitted. 
Necessary  Consequences  of  a  shortened  Ill(e). 

That  person  has  studied  Latin  verse  to  little  purpose,  who  has 
not  come  to  recognize  that  the  available  prosodical  material  is 
divided  not  only  into  long,  half-long  and  short  syllables,  but  also 
into  monosyllabic,  dissyllabic,  trisyllabic  and  tetrasyllabic  words. 
For  example,  the  close  of  the  perfected  pentameter  admits  only 
dissyllabic  words,  and  thus  allows  opus  and  colei  but  rejects 
operiy  colerety  percolerei\  similarly  the  close  of  the  hexameter 
admits  only  dissyllabic  or  trisyllabic  words,  while  all  verse-closes 
reject  the   monosyllabic    word;    cf.  also  Quint,   ix,  4,  97  f. 
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Although  some  small  fragment  of  the  '  bruised '  or  elided  vowel 
was  usually  retained  in  utterance,  an  elided  dissyllable  regularly 
counts  as  a  monosyllable  in  Latin  prosody.  Thus,  as  is  well 
known,  an  elided  dissyllable  acts  altogether  as  a  monosyllable 
in  the  phenomena  of  Brevis  Brevians,  e.  g.  Phor.  439  /i^i)  »•- 
pingafn\  793  eg{o)  dsiinderem.  Hence  nempfjs),  ill{e),  nequ{a) 
and  all  their  numerous  associates  are  absolute  monosyllables  in 
Latin  prosody,  and  must  be  discussed  as  such,  and  as  essentially 
different  from  dissyllabic  ntmpe,  ilUy  nequa} 

The  long  atonic'  monosyllables  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
Latin  quantitative  system  and  their  scansion  remains  unchanged 
until  the  third  century  A.  D.,  when  Commodian  often  shortens 
monosyllabic  particles  and  pronouns  like  n&n,  di^  si  (Hanssen, 
1.  1.,  48  f.);  similarly  we  find  a  shortened  in  otherwise  correct 
hexameters  of  246  A.  D.  (CLE.  253,  7):  Gargilianus  d  militiis 
de  suplice  voto.'  No  doubt  it  was  somewhat  difficult  even  in 
O.  Lat.  to  maintain  the  full  length  of  a  monosyllable  from  which 
the  tone  was  withdrawn,  hence  we  find  the  Plautine  language 
accepting  eagerly  the  shortening  of  atonic  monosyllables  in  com- 
position with  an  '  enclitic '  e.  g.  sigutdem,  i&quidetn,  d&mquideim^ 
niguis,  and  also  most  freely  shortening  them  in  dissyllabic  com- 
binations, when  a  coalescing  monosyllable  precedes,  e.  g.  iib(J)'aiii^ 

^  Similarly  Klotz  (Gninds.  81  ff.)  and  Ahlberg  (Annotationes  in  accentaot 
PL  32 ;  Corrept.  iamb.  16,  78)  appear  to  be  right  in  maintaining  after  Hermann 
and  Ritschl  that  trisyllabic  words  like  dedisH^  Mimdum^  HeAne^  itf^lnr,  become 
dissyllables  when  elided  and  may  receive  reaccentuation  as  such ;  therefore, 
there  is  no  violation  of  the  word-accent  in  the  shortenings  h^hind{fmi)^  St.  715 ; 
ka^bHif),  Au.  185;  Mlr(e),  Tri.  983;  a^mfc{a),  St.  696.  Similarly  ditifUables 
such  as  ire  or  wttim,  when  reduced  to  monosyllables  by  elision  become  anbjeet 
to  shortening,  e.  g.  Cap.  90  vel  lr(e)  ^tra ;  cf.  Cas.  496  quibus  bittoitar  t{b(i) 
6s.  (In  the  last  cited  case  there  is  no  distortion  of  the  word-accent  in  HHf)  9b^ 
as  Lindsay  (Cap.  36)  seems  to  think,  but  a  reasonable  compromise  between 
metrical  accent  and  logical  emphasis  is  left  to  the  reciter.)  ReaccentuatUm 
in  cases  of  elision  is  not  permissible,  however,  in  words  of  great  length,  e.  g. 
ciilamitdUm  never  shifts  its  secondary  accent,  cf.  TAPA.  XXXIV  64  ff^ 
A.  J.  P.  XXV  265.  Cf.  also  Sonnenschein,  Classical  Review  XX  (1906),  157, 
and,  in  defense  of  the  current  view,  see  Lindsay,  Cap.  364. 

'* Atonic'  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  'usually  atonic'.    Thus  some  of  the  * 
phenomena  discussed  below  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  such  mono- 
syllables as  ho€^  m^t  si  are  sometimes  tonic. 

*  Hence  Servius  (on  Aen.  iii,  91)  declares  in  accordance  with  the  niage  of 
his  time  that  monosyllables  have  no  fixed  quantity  but  are  used  indifferently. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Christian  poets,  in  recognition  of  the  tendency 
of  the  classical  language,  scan/o^,  an,  nic  (MQller,*  433  f.) 
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quis-haie,  in-hdc^  etc.  (Klotz,  Grundz.  69  f.).  But,  in  their  simpler 
forms,  the  Latin  monosyllables,  both  tonic  and  atonic,  hold  their 
places  firmly  in  the  quantitative  system,  so  that  L.  Miiller  (Pro- 
sodiae  Lat.  Summarium,  St.  Petersburg,  1878,  p.  34)  gives  the 
brief  but  correct  rule:  *' Manosyllaba  longa  corripi  non  licet '^ 
Miiller  also  observes  more  fully,  R.  M.'  409,  that  although  the 
final  syllables  of  iambic,  spondaic  and  anapaestic  words  are 
sometimes  weakened,  it  is  a  '  sacrosanct  law '  (Jex  velut  sacra- 
sanctd)  that  monosyllables  shall  retain  their  original  length ;  cf. 
also  Stolz,'  56.    Similarly  Birt  says  correctly  (1.  1.,  244,  255): 

"  Die  Sprache  straubt  sich  einsilbige  Worter zu  be- 

schadigen "  \  but  neglects  to  develop  this  topic  as  fully  and  as 
clearly  as  its  importance  requires.'  The  rule  of  L.  Miiller,  which 
is  given  in  some  form  in  the  prosody  of  nearly  every  Latin 
grammar  (e.  g.,  see  the  excellent  statement  in  Gildersleeve- 
Lodge,  §  710  ffOf  requires  but  little  modification.  Thus,  as  is 
noted  by  Sommer,  Lat  Lautl.,  p.  140,  long  vowels  were  short- 
ened in  monosyllabic  words  before  final  m,  as  in  qudm  (Osc. 
paam)^  rem^  Hm,  and  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Plautus,  before 
final  /,  as  in  sU^  ftt^  scU,  det^  siat^  dat?  It  will  be  noted  that  both 
these  cases  of  shortening,  exceptional  as  they  undoubtedly  are, 
conform  to  the  conditions  already  laid  down  (p.  13),  i.  e.  both 
may  be  justified  by  a  reasonable  analogy  and  both  fall  within 

^  The  phrase  is  a  good  one;  thus,  as  Haret  has  shown,  when  qms^  is,  Hs, 
become  long  by  position,  O.  Lat.  does  not  *  injure '  these  monosyllables  by  the 
apocope  of  final  /.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that,  in  changing  from  long 
to  short,  a  monosyllable  changed  its  very  nature  in  O.  Lat. ;  for  a  long  mono- 
syllable may  retain  its  independence,  but  a  short  atonic  monosyllable  coalesces 
absolutely  with  the  following  word,  e.  g.  dt-^^,  qttdd-agis, 

*  Birt  has  removed  much  of  the  hesitation  and  uncertainty  of  his  earlier 
treatment  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII  419)  in  an  excellent  note  which  I  have  seen  since 
the  present  paper  was  completed  and  which  is  appended  to  his  long  article  in 
Rhein.  Mus.  Bd.  LII  Ergftnzungsheft,  p.  171  f.:  '*  Mein  SaU  bleibt  also 
bestehen :  trochftische  durch  Elision  einsilbig  gewordene  WOrter  wie  nemp(e) 
werden  im  Vers  als  Einsilbner  behandelt,  d.  h.  sie  wakren  regtlmdssig  ihre 
Lange  und  erfakren  KUmung  derselben  nu  dwxh  Tomninekuitg,  scndem  nur 
unter  Einfluss  des  lambenkHrtungtgtsetus  ".  A  full  discussion  and  elucidation 
of  this  principle  is,  however,  still  lacking  in  Birt*s  latest  note ;  for  a  brief 
resum^  of  the  original  article,  see  A.  J.  P.  XVIII 11 1. 

'  On  Plautine  dot,  cf.  Lindsay,  ALL.  XI 127.  According  to  Schuchardt,  Vok. 
Ill  188,  Fr.  soU  (O.  Fr.  seit)  goes  back  to  a  form  ///,  the  original  length  of  sU 
having  been  perhaps  always  retained  in  the  vulgar  language,  ^  Dank  der 
EinHlHgkHt\ 
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clearly  defined  limit! ;  hence  neither  one  of  these  ihortenings  is 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  Roman  quantitative  sense.  Under 
unfavorable  phonetic  conditions,  the  Plautine  lanf^uage  still  pre- 
serves the  ori}{inat  len|(ih  of  the  atonic  monosyllables  //  (T^tt) 
anc)  ier  (^Urr),  and  of  tonic  cor  (*carr) ;  these  were  later 
definitely  shortened/  but  atonic  ^oc  {hocc)  was  almost  invariably 
retained.  If  we  shall  add  to  this  lint  mel^wAfel,  which  were 
presumably  lonf^  in  O.  Lat,  and  alno  possibly  os  {osiis),  we  will 
have  named  all  the  lon^^  monosyllables  which  were  ever  shortened 
in  literary  I^atin.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  |{;reat  body  of  the 
Latin  monrmyllables,  both  tonic  and  atonic,  retain  their  original 
quantity,  and  do  not  shorten  a  long  vowel  even  before  /  or  r, 
e.  g.  hdc,  hue,  cur,  prd,  si,  /«,  «//,  stn,  pdr  (pdris),  Idr  (/dris), 
mds  (nnlri%),  sdt  (idlts),  pes  {pfdis),  bos  (bovis),  gras,  sUs,  sdi^ 
fdr,  Jur,  Tvr,  ds,  rin,  ius,  rus,  plus,  etc.  The  reason  for  this 
rrteniion  of  quantity  seems  to  be  that  the  long  atonic  monosy liable i^ 
although  in  fact  somewhat  weakened,  were  not  uttered  in  thai 
immediate  conjunction  with  the  initial  short  of  the  following 
word,  which  alone  could  have  produced  the  illusion  oj  shortening 

*  Wi!  rvrn  riri<l  i»  retiilned  in  Trop.  ii,  33,61,  according  to  Lindiay,  Cap.  15; 
on  th^  othi-r  Imnd,  lli<!  Norn.  M.  kU  in  proiiably  originiil,  and  cUmIciI  hue 
or  kite  «rrm«  to  hiivr  hern  introcluccd  lalrr  through  the  analogy  of  hbc  or  hpee 
(for  ^h0dt)\  if.  I.lndMy,  I,.  L.  433. 

*  FiirthiT  thi*  triNihaiir  dlMyllnlile  //ir//,  when  reduced  by  lyncope  to  a  mono- 
•yiiahle,  remainM  alwayii  long  ;  hence  the  Latin  poetH  (with  the  exception  of 
Venantiu*)  n«r  l)rfofr  a  vowrl  only  the  formii  /nr/and  /aft{f);  wee  the  pastAgcf 
cited  hy  Mnllpf  *,  49ft,  476.  Connrqucntly  /at  ii  laid  by  ServiuM  (Keil.  IV,  454) 
to  havr  it«  vowrl  long.  For  the  name  reamin  apparently,  the  literary  language 
iiMR  ar,  the  Rynropatrd  form  of  afftif,  only  before  conionanti,  where  it  it 
already  long  by  po«ition,  and  thu«  avoids  the  iihortrning  of  the  monoiyllahic 
form;  very  dlffrrenl  ii  the  treatment  of  ma*,  the  nyncopaled  form  of  pyrrhie 
M/^M#,  which  \n  u«ed  frrely  both  before  ronionanta  and  voweli  (cf.  aUo  L. 
MulUr'n  remarlcM.  436).  According  to  Leaiie.  CI.AIS.  RKV.  XVI  3ia,  isolated 
*tie,  throrellrnl  *af  i«  probably  short,  and  this  view  appears  to  be  correct, 
feincit  tlip  KoMinns  would  hsvr  otherwise  had  no  goml  reason  for  avoiding  the 
usfi  of  ttf  before  vi>wc*l«.  Somewhat  similarly,  the  ports  use  the  syncopated 
forms  r/M,  M/M,  ifM  only  brforr  consonants  and  thus  preserve  their  original 
length;  cf.  the  use  of  thr  forms  Aami  tktu\  hau.  Skutsch's  attempt  (Forach. 
51  ff.)  If»  rsplain  the  limited  use  of  <ir  and  sfH  as  due  to  the  original  limitations 
which  affrctrd  Ihr  process  of  syncope,  seems  to  me  wholly  inadequate. 
Further,  since  O.  Lat.  synice*i«  depends  upon  the  iambic  sequence  (TAPA. 
XXXVI,  173),  after  the  monosyllabic  forms  drtt%,  pti^lm,  had  once  come  into- 
geneial  use,  It  becunia  inadmissible  to  use  dftH  and  frffn  before  vowels; 
cf.  also  Diit's  acute  discussion  of  these  wotds,  1. 1.,  367. 
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(cL  A.  J.  P.  XXVII  432,  n.  2,  and  above  p.  15,  n.  i  V  Numerous 
'anomalies'  arise  in  consequence  of  this  fact  also;  thus,  in  mas- 
culine nouns  with  stems  originally  in  -x-  (changed  later  to  -r-), 
-i  is  retained  in  the  nominative  chiefly  in  monosyllabic  words 
(Lindsay,  L.  L.  376),  e.  g,  tnds,  rds,  flds  remain  unchanged, 
while  clamdSf  furds  become  clarndTf  fur&r\  compare  also  idr 
with  torculdTf  exempldr.  Similarly  we  find  later  that,  when  the 
compounds  of  p€S  and  pdr  were  shortened  in  the  Christian  poets 
(Prudent.,  Auson.)f  e.  g.  impdr^  dispdr^  iripis^  the  simple  mono- 
syllables remained  unchanged  (MuUer*,  421).  Finally  we  may 
especially  compare  monosyllabic  ml,  nil,  si,  sin  (from  sl-ne),  vin, 
dd  with  dissyllabic  fnih%  niSU,  quasi,  nisi,  sine  (from  sei-ne),  abfn, 
vidin,  cedd  (from  *C€'dd\putd, 

I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  discussion  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  shorten  dissyllabic  ille,  quite  another  to  shorten  mohosyllabic 
ill{e),  and  that  the  latter  process  is  one  to  which  the  Latin 
language  is  much  averse.  It  seems  desirable,  however,  to  point 
out  still  more  fully  the  utter  impossibility,  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions, of  the  shortening  of  ///(/)  in  the  quantitative  language, 
in  those  cases  where  no  Brevis  Brevians  precedes.  We  may 
omit,  however,  entirely  from  the  present  discussion  those  cases 
in  which  monosyllabic  nemp{e)  or  i7/(/)  occurs  before  a  long 
syllable,  as  in  n6mp(e)  abs  ii  (Mo.  653) ;  for  it  has  been  shown 
in  a  previous  section  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII  424)  that  nemp{e)  can 
never  become  short  before  another  long,  except  at  the  close 
of  some  long  and  complex  development.  Hence  the  only  ex- 
amples which  I  shall  need  to  consider  in  this  place  are  those  in 
which  nempie)  is  placed  before  a  short  syllable,  as  nemp{e) 
dmabai.  When  we  speak  of  nemp{e),  it  is  of  course  understood 
that  this  particle  does  not  stand  alone;  it  is  accompanied  by 
numerous  words  which  belong  to  the  same  grammatical  class, 
and  whatever  treatment  is  dealt  out  to  nemp{e),  must  be  extended 
to  all  its  associates.  These  associates  are  numbered  by  scores; 
they  include  not  only  the  frequent  tile,  ilia  (nom.  sing.),  illud, 
ilia  (n.  pL),  inde,  unde,  qulppe,  iltlc,  isle,  istlc,  but  also,  according 

^  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  this  whole  question  there  are  only  two 
really  important  factors,  viz.  quantitative  weakening  through  the  withdrawal 
of  the  accent,  and  the  character  of  the  association  existing  between  the 
weakened  long  and  a  following  short.  If  I  have  referred  sometimes  in  this 
paper  to  the  operation  of  other  causes,  these  latter  must  all  be  reduced  in  the 
end  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  factors  just  named. 

a 
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to  Skutsch's  own  enumeration  (Forsch.  53,  148  ff.)  aigue,  forie^ 
tuie^  dumqiu,  perque,  quodque,  quamque,  quodne,  idne.  Still 
other  pronouns  and  particles  of  dimoric  value  must  be  added 
to  Skutsch's  list,^  viz.  immo  (Miiller,  Pi.  Pros.  439)/  name,  esine^ 
necne^  sive,  quive,  esse  (Miiller,  ib.  300),*  quisque  (Tru.  225), 
quidque  (As.  326),  quisquis^  quidquid,  siquid^  perhaps  siqua 
(Tru.  344),  nequis,  nequid,  ecquis^  ecquid,  numquts,  numquid^^ 
hicin{e),  haectn(e),  hocin{e)^  sicin{e)  (Miiller,  ib.  441  if.),  and  in 
verse-beginnings  also  hercle,  ipse,  ipsus,  tnier,  sicutf  OfnntSg 
omni(a),  amnes}  Birt  (1.  1.,  246)  and  Exon  (Hermathena  XI 
208,  XIII  569)  wish  to  add  to  the  dimoric  forms  also  iius,  h&ius^ 
qudius.  This  view  admits  neither  of  proof  nor  of  disproof,  but 
does  not  seem  especially  likely,  since  the  synizesis  monosyllables 
eius,  huius,  quoins,  which  remained  in  use  even  during  the  clas- 
sical period,  are  in  this  case  the  forms  of  hurried  utterance. 
Nearly  all  of  the  above  named  dissyllables  may  be  reduced  to 
monosyllables  by  elision ;  for  even  if  there  are  some  (e.  g.  guis^ 
quis,  siquis,  etc.)  which  cannot  be  so  reduced  in  the  Nom.  Sing^,, 
yet  this  reduction  often  takes  place  in  other  cases,  e.  g.  qu€n^ 
qu{em),  stqu(^em'),  etc  When  they  are  so  reduced,  however,  we 
find  no  indication  of  shortening  in  any  of  the  resulting  mono- 

^  For  citations  in  full,  see  MoUer,  PI.  Pros.  434-445 ;  SeyfTert,  Bursian*s 
Jahresb.  1894,  258 ;  Ahlberg,  Procel.  79  ff.;  Leo,  de  Vidularia,  s ;  Birt,  1.  1. 
345i  353;  Klotz,  Gnindz.  46;  Lindsay,  Cap.  26;  Skutsch,  Forsch.  9. 

'Cf.  also  Hauler,  Einl.  z.  Phorm.  50,  n.  i,  and  critical  appendix  on  t.  936. 

'Skutsch  (Forsch.  150,  n.  i)  is  disposed,  however,  to  reject  dimoric  esse. 

*C{.  also  Mailer,  PI.  Pros.  426.  445. 

^  The  examples  are  cited  in  Ahlberg,  Corrept.  50,  66  ff.  Ahlberg  is  ready 
to  accept  ipse  mdndavit  (Ep.  47),  but  he  wishes  in  five  cases  (with  Skutsch, 
Forsch.  98.  n.  i ;  Tkpa^,  140,  n.  i)  to  scan  ipsUs  ii/ic  (Mi.  1388),  iftt/r  iiiud 
(St.  679),  siciit  fsHc  (Per.  137),  cf.  auf/r  {staec  (Cur.  345),  although  he  recognizes 
(ib.  50,  n.  i)  that  this  species  of  shortening  is  entirely  without  precedent. 
We  may  have  of  course  an  arsis  divided  between  two  words  in  the  case  of 
two  short  syllables,  as  in  vendtt  ias  (Poe.  prol.  73),  but  in  view  of  the  obscure 
nature  of  Roman  finals,  we  can  probably  never  have  auf^  isiaec,  that  is,  we 
can  never  have  an  obscure  final  syllable  in  arsi  acting  as  a  Brevis  Brevians, 
since  such  a  syllable  is  somewhat  ambiguous  in  its  quantity  and,  in  Roman 
verse  of  every  period,  is  sometimes  allowed  the  value  of  a  long.  Hence  we 
should  rather  scan  in  all  such  cases  ipsus  illiCy  inter  Hlud^  sUut  istic^  aHfer 
{state  (see  below,  p.  26  f.),  qtadquid  M  (so  ed.  min.,  Tru.  254),  quldquid  h^iua 
(Eu.  980),  slqtddhtiius  (Hau.  551,  cf.  Leo,  de  Vidul.  5).  etc.  We  can  scarcely 
do  otherwise  in  Hec.  867  omnia  omnes,  and  we  may  also  compare  with  profit 
sUut  in  Paulinus,  Eucharist.  81 :  quae  doctrina  duplex  sieut  est  potioribus  apta 
(L.  Mflller'.  436).  *On  omnis,  see  also  below,  p.  27  f. 
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syllables ;  hence  Skutsch  argues  that  the  shortening  of  the 
original  dissyllables  is  disproved.  But  this  conclusion  follows 
only  in  case  that  no  other  explanation  can  be  found  for  the 
peculiar  behavior  of  the  monosyllabic  forms.  We  are  justified 
therefore  in  asking  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  to 
the  Roman  quantitative  system,  if  these  forty  or  fifty  monosyl- 
lables had  once  broken  loose  from  their  moorings  and  become 
freely  shortened.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  fact  that,  in  all  the 
forms  of  declension,  the  shortening  would  have  presented  a  most 
remarkable  anomaly,  since  monosyllabic  illy  nigu,  sigUy  ecqu^ 
quemqu  represent  many  spondaic  forms  like  illUmy  illd,  illi,  tie- 
quern,  niqudy  niquot,  and  only  a  few  pyrrhic  forms  like  ilU,  tlld, 
stquls,  slqud.  It  seems  extremely  improbable  that  the  stem- 
syllables  ill,  isl,  slqu,  numqu,  etc.,  even  if  they  were  only  half- 
longs,  could  have  been  definitely  shortened  in  all  the  inflectional 
forms  through  the  influence  simply  of  three  or  four  pyrrhic  forms, 
and  that  illUm,  illit  tlld  could  thus  be  made  to  yield  ill  in  cases  of 
elision;  in  fact,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  when  a 
dissyllable  is  reduced  in  its  value  by  elision,  the  remaining  single 
syllable  becomes  stronger  in  pronunciation  (cf.  English  man, 
manly),  but  I  will  assume  for  the  moment  the  possibility  even  of 
monosyllabic  ilL  I  may  ask  then  what  would  have  been  the 
consequences  if  the  language  had  shortened  a  large  number  of  its 
most  common  monosyllabic  forms,  e.  g.  ill,  niqu,  nemp{e), 
imm{p),  etc.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proposal  to  shorten  these 
forms  is  in  reality  a  suggestion  of  an  entirely  novel  character ; 
for  it  is  a  proposal  to  shorten  atonic  monosyllables  as  such,  and 
must  consequently  apply,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  all  the  atonic 
monosyllables  of  the  language.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  in  prac- 
tice, that  any  one  who  will  freely  shorten  some  of  the  most 
familiar  monosyllabic  words,  which  yet  have  only  their  atonic 
character  in  common,  will  be  irresistibly  impelled  to  extend 
this  pronunciation  to  the  whole  body  of  atonies.  In  fact,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  when  nempH,  illi,  indi,  immd,  quisquls 
became  frequently  shortened  in  pronunciation,  careless  and  hasty 
speakers  began  also  to  pronounce  nimp{e),  lmm{p),  lnd{e),  etc., 
and  necessarily  also  to  say  haic,  hdc,  hutc,  hUnc,  hdnc,  hdc,  hUc, 
etc.  In  this  case  the  serious  and  far-reaching  consequences  of 
the  innovation  were  at  once  clearly  revealed,  with  the  result  that 
the  shortened  pronunciations  were  absolutely  rejected  by  all  who 
valued  the  purity  and  correctness  of  Roman  speech.    But  I  have 
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not  yet  stated  the  whole  case;  another  most  serious  difficulty 
also  stood  in  the  way  of  this  innovation.  As  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  first  section  of  this  paper  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII  421  ff .), 
if  the  ultima  be  elided,  the  ear  necessarily  assigns  precisely  the 
same  length  to  the  penultimate  syllables  of  atonic  trochees  and 
atonic  spondees.  In  other  words,  since  the  Latin  language  ia 
constituted  as  it  is,  trochaic  and  spondaic  atonies  when  reduced 
to  monosyllables  are  heard  in  the  continuous  sentence  precisely 
alike.  Indeed  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  final  0  had  been 
shortened  by  good  usage  in  the  O.  Lat.  period  in  erj^d,  porro^ 
guandd,  vero^  ultra,  amid,  as  it  was  actually  shortened  later, 
Plautus  would  have  treated  these  particles  precisely  as  he  often 
treats  shortened  tmmd,  viz.  as  pyrrhics.  In  Plautus's  own  period, 
however,  monosyllabic  ergip),  porr(p),  quand{o),  vir{c),  ulir(o), 
aut{em),  umfu{am),  numgu{am),  inir(jo),  ecc(ufn),  postqu(^ant')^ 
quafnqu{am),  qutsgu{am),  etc,  occupied  no  greater  time  in  pro- 
nunciation than  monosyllabic  nemp{e)y  ill{e)f  imm(o),  nigu{a)^ 
'  etc.,  and  if  the  latter  are  admitted  as  shorts,  it  is  clear  that  the 

former  must  be  admitted  also.  Further,  if  the  language  consents 
to  shorten  monosyllabic  vir(j>)  {amabai),  ^^g{p)^  gudnd{p), 
aiit(em)f  etc.,  it  must  probably  admit  changes  also  in  the  dis- 
syllabic forms,  and  so  present  such  varied  anomalies  as  vird^  v/ro, 
vird,  aUtim,  aHiim,  a&iitn,  etc. 

To  sum  up  briefly :  The  shortening  (before  a  short  vowel)  of 
the  numerous  series  ranging   from    nefnp{e),  ilUe)  to  idn{e)^ 
quodn{e)  would  have  had  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  frequent 
shortening  of  all  the  atonic  monosyllables  in  the  language,  and 
also  the  shortening  of  all  the  atonic  spondees  reduced  by  elision 
to  monosyllables,  and  finally  the  shortening  of  all  the  atonic 
spondees  in  their  original  form.     Further  the  anomalies  that 
would  have  resulted  from  this  development  are  far  greater  and 
more  serious  than  we  now  find  in  nHnpi-nimpie).    Because  of 
these  ulterior  consequences  the  literary  language  rejected  the 
shortening  altogether;  in  so  doing  it  has  avoided  much  ambiguity 
in  its  versification  and  much  confusion  in  its  quantities,  and  has 
refrained  from  weakening  at  any  point  the  psychological  bases 
upon  which  its  quantitative  system  chiefly  reposes.     The  latter 
is  not  made  up  of  detached  and  disconnected  parts  in  the  manner 
|,  that  the  school-boy   who  learns  the  separate   rules  of  Latin 

j !  prosody  for  the  first  time  is  likely  to  suppose,  but  it  is  a  living* 

"  and  sentient  organism  in  which  the  various  parts  are  closely 
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related  and  mutually  dependent  Thus  the  preservation  of  the 
organism  requires  the  preservation  of  all  the  vital  parts,  and 
conversely  the  destruction  of  a  few  important  parts  means  the 
death  of  the  whole  system.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Latin 
quantity  presents  numerous  anomalies  and  irregularities,  in  spite 
of  the  extraordinary  artistic  cultivation  that  it  has  received  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  literary  period.  If  we  shall  collect 
these  anomalies  as  we  might  collect  a  varied  assortment  of  verbal 
quibbles,  and  shall  consider  each  one  singly  and  disconnectedly 
according  to  the  method  of  some  Latin  prosodies,  our  task  is 
likely  to  be  an  unprofitable  and  fruitless  one;  it  is  only  when 
these  petty  inconsistencies  are  studied  together  and  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  some  definite  principle  that  we  find  them  taking 
on  a  serious  meaning  and  contributing  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  Roman  literary  period  of  apparent  linguistic  repose,  but 
of  inner  storm  and  conflict 

V.  Limits  of  Shortening. 

It  is  evident  from  the  enumeration  already  made  (p.  17  f.)  that 
the  trochaic  words  which  admit  shortening  are  strictly  limited 
to  weakly  accented  pronouns,  conjunctions,  prepositions  (inter), 
and  perhaps  the  substantive  verb  esse.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  shortening  is  almost  entirely  a  phenomenon  of  sentence- 
beginnings  and  clause-beginnings,  which  of  course  very  often 
coincide  with  verse-beginnings.  The  reason  for  this  is  evidently 
the  fact  that  the  voice  hastens  rapidly  over  the  trite  phrases  that 
introduce  the  clause,  and  comes  to  rest  on  the  principal  word. 
Hence  the  following  are  quite  normal  scansions: 

Poe.  419:  PgrquS  m(e)6s  am6res  p6rque  Ad61phasitim  me&m. 

Mi.  614:  Quid  tibi,  Pletisicle's?  ||  Qu5dng  v6bis  pldceat,  d{s- 
plicedt  mih{?^ 

The  pronouns  and  particles  in  question  enter  into  innumerable 
fixed  word-orders  and  almost  indissoluble  combinations,  e.  g. 
nosne  Hbi  (fiires)  (Poe.  1238),  inde  mihi  princfpium  (Poe.  2) 
ille  me  v6tuit  (Mi.  830),  illic  hinc  dbiit  (Au.  265),  quidquid  est 
futtirum  (Tru.  254),  guodne  promfsti  (Cur.  705)  ille  qui  manddvit 
(Tri.  137),  nempe  quas  spop6ndi  (Tri.  427;  cf.  also  qulppe  guas), 
immo  vera  &bi  (Hec  726).  On  the  stable  character  of  such 
word-orders,  cf.  Kampf,  Pronom.  Personal.  30  ff.;  Penningsdorf, 

1  Skutsch  assumes  here  the  pronunciations  pere  and  quoH(n)  respectiyely. 
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De  quisque  et  quisquis  pronominum  usu,  34.     In  the  case  of  mJ^^b 
frequently  recurring  phrases  we  may  both  expect  weakening  t^^ 
take  place  more  completely,  and  the  literary  language  lo  accept 
the  results  more  fully;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  O,  I^t.  poets 
have  preserved  the  chief  pronominal  word-orders  unchanged  and 
that  they  otTer  no  examples  of  the  artistic  anastrophe  by  whicb 
the  sentence-introducing  particles  are  postponed,  as  in  the  ipta 
j^rf  of  Vergil  (Aen.  i.  353),orlhe  Auif/rwiKtf  of  Martial  (vi,  94.  4). 
The  literary  language  of  Plaulus  and  Terence  has  doubtless  not 
accepted  all  the  cases  of  popular  shortening  which  were  current; 
thus  we  find  lurcU  (which  is,  however,  regularly  pf-niffiftiril'A 
shortened  only  once  (Poe.  gio.acc.  to  A),  and  we  have  no  OW 
of  shortened  ecce. 

The  syncope  theory  is  nowhere  more  unfortunate  than  i- 
slroying  the  unity  which   marks  the  O.   Lat.  treatment 
atonic  pronouns,   and   introducing   in  its  place  an  artlf 
chotomy.    Thus  Skutsch  (Forsch.  9.  n.  2)  se|>arates 
quUgue,  ecquis,  siquis,  nequis,  numquis  sharply  from  »y 
i7,  i/c,  isi,   isle,  and   places  them  in  a  class  apart  as  : 
forms;  he  uses,  it  is  true,  by  way  of  explanation,  the 
terms    '  Quantitatseniziehung '    and    'Tonanschluss', 
well-worn  phrases  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  the  pf 
shortened   primarily  because   they  are  subordinatf 
words  in  the  sentence.     Furthermore,  it  is  not  poauh 
these  pronouns  thus  violently  from  their  associr 
groups  of  pronouns  show  identically  the  same  f 
dissyllabic  forms  ecquU  and  ilU  are  both  capat 
from  three  morae  to  two,  but  the  monosyllabic 
ecqu^em),  etc.,  are  no  more  capable  ol   redur 
dimoric  value  than  are  the  monosyllabic  form 
Thus  we  perceive  clearly  that  the  shortening 
due  to  the  weak  meaning  and  the  weak  utter 
word-form,  and  not  due  to  the  formal  additi 
quis  to  the  particle  ec,  since  the  addition  of  t' 
quo.  etc.,  never  produces  shortening  in  the  sp 
Uqud}  or  in  the  monosyllabic  forms  ecqu{eti 

'  Of  coafse  one  or  two  coimpl  piukges  in  wbi< 
■1  ilqtild,  HSmquld  ma;  be  found  in  MtllleT'i  '1 
Mea.  548  nSmqald  me  Tit?  Haet  (where  ed.  mir 
aociitical  evidence  ru>  be  found  (or  an;  icmniioF 
fc&itdr. — Since  writing  the  kboie,  I  have  nolic 
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I  may  add  that  the  shortening  seen  in  nescidguis  is  not  due  to 

guts  as  a  formal  '  enclitic  \  but  is  due  to  the  weakened  meaning 

and  utterance  of  nescio,  when  it  is  degraded  in  this  phrase  from 

a  strongly  accented  verb  to  a  weakly  uttered  indefinite  pronoun.^ 

Still  another  clear  example  of  the  quantitative  weakening  that 

often  accompanies  degradation  of  form  and  meaning  is  afforded, 

I  hold,  by  Lat.  hodie.    Therefore  I  cannot  agree  with  Stolz,  who 

has  recently — in  bis  Neue  Beitrage  2.  lat.  Lautlehre  (IF.  XVIII 

451) — sought  to  revive  the  explanation  that  we  have  in  ho-die 

the  pure  stem  ho-^  and  who  argues  further  that  *hdddie  could 

only  yield  *kddii.  This  latter  view  would  be  true,  in  my  judgment, 

only  if  hodie  had  usually  retained  its  full  original  meaning,  as 

pndie  or  hunc-diem  (A.  J.  P.  XXV  409)  have  retained  their  full 

meanings  in  large  part.     But  hodie^  although  often  retaining  its 

meaning  as  a  temporal  adverb  {hdc-die)^  is  yet  in  probably  the 

larger  part  of  its  occurrences  in  O.  Lat.  and  in  colloquial  Latin 

generally  either  a  simple  asseverative  particle  like  hercle^  verOy 

pol,  ecastar,  edepol,  enim,  tumpe,  or  else  a  particle  in  which  the 

asseverative  and  temporal  meanings  are  almost  equally  blended 

and  interfused.     For  the  strongly  emotional  use  of  hodie,  cf.,  for 

example,  Men.  216  f.  ego  hercle  veto  te  servabo  .  . .  Neque  hodie, 

ut  te  perdam,  meream  deorum  divitias  mihi  (z/.  Brix's  note); 

Mo.  657  nullum  edepol  hodie  genus  est  hominum  taetrius;  And. 

866  ego  pol  hodie,  si  vivo,  tibi  |  Ostendam.  (v,  Spengel's  note); 

Per.    218   numquam   ecasior  hodie  scibis;    Verg.   Eel.  iii,  49 

numquam  hodie  effugies  {v.  Conington's  note);  id,  Aen.  ii,  670 

numquam  omnes  hodie  moriemur  inulti ;  cf.  also  especially  Donatus 

on  Ter.  Ad.  II,  2,  7  (215)  'hodie'  non  tempus  significat,  sed 

actually  accepts  with  Seyfifert  icquld  in  Per.  335 :  ^quid  habeas  ?  £cquYd  tii  ? 
But  even  if  the  text  of  P  be  retained  here,  there  is  no  special  difficulty  in 
scanning  ^^cquld  h&b^s?  ^cquid  tii?  On  the  same  page  Skutsch  makes  the 
assertion  that  we  never  find  pyrrhic  illos^  iliac  in  PI.  The  uncritical  use  of 
corrupt  texts,  however,  is  an  expedient  which  is  open  to  all,  and  I  need  only 
quote  here  the  texts  which  Leo  (Forsch.  397  f.)  has  collected  and  rejected,  viz. 
Men.  308  habitis?  di  iU^^s  h6mines  (ed.  min.:  habes?  di  illos  h6mines); 
Ps.  880  quin  tu  f//^J  inimicos  (ed.  min.:  quin  tu[ill]os);  cf.  Tri.  920  and  Tru. 
658  (r^/^j) ;  Cas.  778  {UmlUs),  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  attach  only  a  limited 
significance  to  the  occurrence  of  equis  and  similar  spellings  for  eiqtds  in  some 
MSS  of  Cicero,  etc.  (Ribbeck,  Beitr.  zur  Lehre  der  lat.  Part.  42). 

^  I  hold  also  that  the  interrogative  neseio-quis  is  sometimes  (rarely)  a  mere 
phrase  in  O.  Lat.  (cf.  inseparable scin-quis})  and  similarly  degraded,  cf.  TAPA. 
XXXVI  174.  n.  I. 
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iracundiani,  eloquentiam  ac  stomachum.  See  further  Hand, 
TurselL  III  99  f.:  Elmer  and  Morris  on  Cap.  548,  Ashmore 
on  Ad.  551,  and  Heindorf  on  Hor.  Sat  ii,  7,  21. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  lay  too  great  stress  upon 

the  use  of  Aodu  as  a  mere  expletive  or  as  a  trite  asseverative 

particle  of  the  class  of  hercle^pol,  nempe,  enim.    For  this  use  is 

not  so  much  the  cause  of  the  weakening  of  hodie  as  it  is   a 

symptom  of  its  generally  weakened  condition.    In  few  languag^es 

can  this  temporal  adverb  have  suffered  such  degradation   of 

meaning  as  has  overtaken  it  in  Latin,  yet  it  is  important   to 

remember  that  the  trite  words  'to-day'  and  'yesterday'   are 

greatly  weakened  in  all  languages.    For  this  reason  Roman 

writers  often  use  hodiemo  die,  hesiemo  die,  when  they  wish  to  be 

impressive  and  forceful,  just  as  we  say  in  English  under  similar 

circumstances  '  this  day ', '  the  present  day ',  e.  g. '  Give  us  this 

day  our  daily  bread ',  or  '  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I 

begotten  thee  *}    Thus  heri,  *  yesterday ',  belongs  with  ego,  tniki^ 

bene,  iia,  quia,  etc.,  among  the  ten  or  twelve  weakest  iambi  of 

the  Latin  language,  and  Quintilian  expressly  tells  us  that  in  his 

time  iambic  heri  had  entirely  disappeared,  so  that  pyrrhic  here 

(perhaps  originally  a  separate  form)  alone  remained  in   use.* 

Quintilian's  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  usage  of  the  Augustan 

poets,  who  have  here  or  her{t),  never  hen  (L.  MUUer,  R.  M.' 

409,  and  Prosod.  Summarium,  35 ;  cf.  also  C.  F.  W.  Miiller,  PL 

Pros.  189;  Lindsay,  L.  L.  25,  396,  and  Cap.  150).    It  is  implied 

in  this  loss  of  iambic  scansion  that  heri  was  extremely  weak  in 

meaning  and  accent  (TAPA.  XXXVI  193;  Lindsay,  Cap.  30  fil; 

Skutsch,  Sat  Viadr.   128  f.).    Quite   similarly  when  *hdddii 

^The  colloquial  Greek  of  the  N.  T.  has  here  ff^fitpov  simply  (Matt.  ▼!,  11 ; 
Acts  xiii,  33 ;  Heb.  i,  5),  but  a  literary  idiom  would  very  possibly  have  used 
r^e  rf  ifiip^  cf.  Acts  xx,  26  iv  ry  o^fupov  ifiip^.  The  King  James  yersion 
appears  consistently  to  treat '  to-day '  as  the  less  weighty  and  impressiTC  form, 
but  the  adTcrb  of  course  often  gains  greatly  in  dignity  and  force  through  its 
position  in  the  sentence,  e.  g.  *  To  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise  * 
(Luke  xxiii,  43).  But  CTcn  if  we  refrain  from  drawing  any  distinction  (except 
that  of  rhythmical  phrasing)  between  the  use  in  earlier  English  of  the  articular 
phrase  *  this  day '  and  that  of  the  prepositional  phrase  *  to  day ',  it  is  instruc- 
tiTC  to  note  that  in  *  to*day  \  as  in  so  many  other  trite  prepositional  phrases, 
the  long  tf  of  A.-S.  ti>  [ditff)  has  been  weakened  in  modem  English  to  an 
obscure  and  indeterminate  Towel  sound. 

'Quint,  i,  7,  33  here  nunc  e  littera  terminamus.-— In  PI.  here  or  heri  is  the 
regular  form,  but  hert  also  occurs  (Amph.  303, 799 ;  Cur.  17, 18). 
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assumed  the  weak  meaning  '  to-day ',  it  ceased  to  be  felt  as  a 
noun  (with  pronominal  prefix),  and  became  a  weakly  accented 
pronominal  form.^    In  consequence  of  this  degradation  of  mean- 
ing, it  at  once  became  subject  to  the  shortening  which  in  O.  Lat. 
overtakes  weakly  accented  pronominal  forms  and  conjunctions  of 
dactylic  or  cretic  value  like  miquidem^  siquidem^  hcLicine,  hdcin- 
est^  and  which  sometimes  overtakes  dmnia  and  dlierum  (see 
below,  p.  27  f.,.  and  cf.   Birt.  1.  1.  245).    Since  hodie  is  much 
weaker,  however,  in  meaning  than  omnia  or  aU^rum,  and  is 
rather  to  be  compared  with  nempe  and  enim^  it  has  suffered,  like 
the  latter,  complete  reduction  of  quantity.    With  hodie  we  may 
further  compare  the  development  of  nUdius  Uriius,  since,  but  for 
reduction  of  quantity,  we  should  expect  the  first  element  of 
nudiuSf  viz.  I.-Eur.  *nit  *  now  '  (Stolz,  IF.  XVIII  449 ;  Skutsch, 
Forsch.  16)  to  appear  in  Latin,  like  I.  Eur.  *i&  of  the  second 
Personal  Pronoun,  as  a  long  monosyllable.    The  ultimate  deriva- 
tion of  the  shortened  adverb  from  hdc-die  is  also  made  probable 
by  the  existence  of  the  O.  Lat.  form  hocedie  (Mar.  Victorinus  9, 
19  K.),  and  a  somewhat  similar  shortening  is  probably  to  be 

^  The  derivation  from  ^faddU  it  generally  accepted  at  the  present  day,  cf. 
Solmsen,  Stud.  Lautg.  100 ;  Walde,  Etymol.  WOrterb.  288.  Solmsen*s  view, 
however,  that  the  shortening  is  actusdly  due  to  the  incidence  of  the  accent, 
the  influence  of  the  '  sharply  cut '  tone  ('  Tonanschluss ',  '  oine  Art  stark 
geschnittenen  Accents ')  must  be  rejected  as  quite  erroneous.  Thus  the  short- 
ening of  the  syllable  in  *kd<Uie  or  *hddie  is  a  different  phenomenon  from  the 
species  of  vowel-shortening  seen  in  luppiter  for  lupiter^  cvppa  for  ru^,  where 
the  quantity  taken  from  the  vowel  is  transferred  to  the  following  consonant 
(Brugmann,  Comp.  Gramm.  I  463,  §  612,  Engl,  transl.). — I  am  pleased  to  find 
that  the  explanation  of  shortening  which  is  given  above  and  in  A.  J.  P. 
XXVII  434  f.,  was  long  ago  put  forward  by  BenlOw  (De  I'accentuation  dans 
les  langues  Indo-Europ^ennes,  Paris,  1847,  p.  181):  "  Dans  ^^iloxf  =  (^Mamxt, 
nisi=niii,  kddie=kdcdie  les  longues  se  sont  abreg^es  par  suite  de  Vaffaiblissement 
de  Pid/e^  qui,  k  partir  du  latin,  atteint  g^n^ralement  toutes  les  particules." 

'  Cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXVII  435.  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  mequidem  is 
sometimes  a  strongly  accented  word  and  is  marked  as  such  by  the  logical 
emphasis,  e.  g.  'not  /,  but  h/\  The  argument  is  an  unfortunate  one;  for 
although  the  Latin  sentence  had  probably  advanced  at  this  point  considerably 
beyond  the  rudimentary  stages  which  BenlOw  alone  admits  (De  Taccentuation, 
316-235),  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Latin  logical  or  oratorical  accent 
was,  like  that  of  modern  French  (Sweet,  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  126), 
extremely  irregular  in  its  character  and  general  use.  A  language  wMeh  inr 
variably  accents  mm  tu^sM  ego  (A.  J.  P.  XXV  270)  clearly  dots  not  possess  the 
logical  accent  in  anything  like  the  exceptional  and  highly  detfeloped  form  which  it 
has  cusumed  in  modem  English  and  modem  German, 
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recognized  in  ukm  from  *id'dem,  quldem  from  ^quid-defm  (Ost* 
hoff,  IF.  V  289  f.;  Stolz*,  138,  n.  3;  Walde,  Etymol.Worterb.,  s.  v.). 
In  conclusion,  although  linguistic  science  ordinarily  admits  only 
slight  variations,  yet  even  in  languages  and  linguistic  periods  of 
extreme  regularity,  there  are  certain  processes  such  as  def^rada- 
tion  of  meaning  and  change  of  function  which  justify  us  in  adopt- 
ing a  more  liberal  scale  of  measurement  than  would  usually  be 
admissible;  cf.  the  remarks  on  frustrdy  immb  in  the  second 
section  of  this  paper,  also  the  reduction  of  nihilum  to  nihil^  of 
noenum  to  nofi — the  latter  derivation  now  often  repudiated,  as  by 
Brugmann  and  Maurenbrecher,  cf.  Stolz,  Hist.  Gramm.  I  130  £ 

I  return  from  this  digression  upon  hodie  to  the  O.  Lat.  treat* 
ment  of  guisguts,  guisgue,  ecguis,  etc.  This  is  identical  with  the 
treatment  of  the  other  pronouns;  for  although  the  shortened 
forms  have  been  collected  by  many  Plautine  scholars  (MiiUer, 
SeyfTert,  Leo,  Ahlberg,  see  p.  18,  n.  i),  their  several  lists  show  no 
example  (such  as  icgua  adesi)  of  the  shortening  of  the  simple 
monosyllabic  forms  guisgu(e),  guemgu{e),  ecgu(a),  ^cgu(jem)^ 
stgu{a),  sigu{eni).  Where  shortening  of  the  monosyllables  occur, 
it  is  always  in  conjunction  with  a  Brevis  Brevians,  e.  g.  Mi.  794 
sed  [ha](^cqu(a)  ancfllast ;  Poe.  1044  sed  i^cqu(em)  ^dulescentem. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  quantity  of 
the  monosyllabic  forms :  Cap.  798  qu6mqu(e)  off6nder6 ;  ML 
156  qu6mqu(e)  in  t6gul{s ;  ib.  160,  460;  ib.  1391  qua6qu(e) 
asp^xerft;  Ba.  708  iinum  qufdque  agdmus;  As.  153;  it.  763 
s{qu(a)  intitilfs;  Ps.  1292  sfqu(a)  in  hdc;  Men.  135  6cqu(a)  in 
Istac ;  Ba.  538  niimqu(ae)  adv6nienti ;  ib.  235  vfsam  |  6cqu(ae) 
adv6ner{t  (hiatus  text)  ;  cf.  Poe.  1392  s{qu(i)  eas  dsserer6t;  Hau. 
212  n6qu(o)  hinc  dbeas ;  Vid.  68  sfqu(em)  amkum.^ 

The  shortening  which  is  legitimate  and  genuine  in  weakly 
accented  pronouns  has  been  improperly  extended  in  six  cases 
only  to  more  strongly  accented  words  of  the  first  foot ;  cf.  Birt» 
1*  1*1  253.  With  one  exception,  these  examples  are  all  impera* 
tives  or  equivalents  of  the  imperative,  e.  g.  Cur.  245  atkfer  [staec ; 
Hau.  237  pgrgin  {stuc ;  St.  768  r&dde  cdnti6nem ;  Ps.  239  mitte 
m€  (second  hem.);  Poe.    1237  ite  si  itis;  Tri.  598  ibit  istac. 

^  This  collection  does  not  profess  to  be  complete  except  for  siftta,  nr^ua, 
icqua^  numftta  (on  the  basis  of  Seyffert,  Bursian*s  Jahresb.  1890,  p.  17,  n.  5). 
It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  an  example  like  Au.  262  quinfad^ 
dmtu  nAmquHe  causa  /x/,  where  Brix's  transposition  has  been  generally 
accepted,  i.  e.  ntSmquoi  catSsa  estquin^  etc. ;  cf.  Mailer,  PI.  Pros.  459. 
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This  rare  license  is  of  small  importance  ^ ;  for  its  fuller  explana- 
tion one  may  think  of  the  rapid  utterance  of  the  imperative  and 
of  the  influence  of  analogy  (cf.  c/dd  and  redde,  sine  and  miite)^ 
and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  of  the  preservation  of  the  word-order  in 
phrases;  thus  for  the  phrase  mitte  me,  cf.  Spengel  on  Andr. 
780;  for  ^utn  is  si  itura^s  (frgm.  Cist.  ap.  Festum,  p.  372)  and 
similar  turns  (Poe.  511;  Mi.  1186,  1299),  cf.  Luchs,  Hermes 
VIII 1 19.  As  already  stated  (p.  18,  n.  5),  a  Roman  final  does  not 
remain  clearly  short  in  arsi;  hence  pergtn  iro  (Phor.  372 J  is 
legitimate,  but  pergtn  isiuc  improbable.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  like  Skutsch  (Forsch.  140,  n.  2)  and  Ahlberg  (Cor- 
rept.  51,  66)  accept  pergtn  ishu  have  no  right  to  reject  reddi 
cdniidnem,  and  the  like.' 

In  the  preceding  discussion  reference  has  been  made  exclu- 
sively to  trochaic  words.  The  same  weakening  must,  however, 
be  recognized  for  words  of  dactylic  and  cretic  value  belonging 
to  the  same  class, — thus,  often  for  siguidem,  meguidem,  dumguidem, 
haHiney  hocinesty  hicinesi,  occasionally  for  omnia,  omnium  (Klotz, 
Grundz«  46,  310;  Birt,  1.  1.,  245),  dttera,  alteris  (for  examples, 
cf.  Miiller,  Nachtr.  69).  The  shortening  of  these  pronouns  and 
pronominal  adjectives  seems  to  me  highly  probable  in  many 
cases  and  definitely  established  in  the  following :  And.  236  hdcin^si 
humdnum  factu  aut  {nceptu?  hocinest  6ffici(im  patrfs  (so  accented 
by  all  the  editors  except  Fleck.,  who  amends);  perhaps  also 
Ad.  709  hie  n6n  amandus  ?  hfcine  n6n  (iamb,  sept.;  ace.  to  Miiller, 
Pros.  441,  the  last  foot  of  the  hemistich  must  be  pure,  but 
cf.  TAPA.  XXXV  45.  n.  i);  Hec.  867  omnia  6mnes  (cf.  Klotz, 
Grundz.  310;  in  spite  of  Skutsch,  Tipa^,  140,  n.  i  (quoted  also  in 
Hauler,  Einl.  z.  Phor.  53,  n.  i),  it  seems  no  more  legitimate  to 
accent  the  final  omn{(a)  5mnes  than  to  accent  ill6  ndvem  (Am. 
988);  ill6  d^mum  (Cap.  105),  etc.);  Per.  226  u*bi  ilia  ^Iter&st; 
perhaps  also  Ba.  971  nu'nc  dlterfs  (troch.  Oct.,  where  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  produce  the  rare  iamb.  oct.  hypermeter  by  scanning 

^  Those  who  are  in  danger  of  attaching  undue  importance  to  single  examples 
from  the  Plautine  text,  i.  e.  such  examples  as  the  above  or  as  Mo.  362  s/d  ego 
sUmne  llU  inf/lix^  should  study  the  examples  in  Mailer's  '  kleine  Blumenlese ' 
(PI.  Pros.  443-448),  e.  g.  As.  530  ^t&stdr  ndUs ;  Am.  377  ^loquen  quid, 

'Similarly,  if  Skutsch's  statement  of  the  iambic  law  (VollmOUers  Jahresb.  f. 
roman.  Phil.  I  33  f . ;  Sat.  Viadr.  122)  were  fully  correct,  we  should  be  fully 
justified  in  scanning  tUi  mi,  etc.,  and  should  have  no  problem  of  tile  to  dis' 
cuss  at  all. 
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nunc  fUierls,  cf.  Mi.  380  v^rum  lUud  taac).    For  namerous  i 
able  cases  o(  Aa^a'fu,  kuiiust,  cf.  Muller,  Pros.  441  AT.;  shortci 
of  OMnia.  OmHiiiit  is  strongly  suggested  by  ibe  grrai  fiequ* 
with  which  {hese  apparent  dactylic  word-forms  disregard  1 
mano's  law  in  the  Rrst  foot  (TAPA  XXXV  47 ;  Klotz,  Cn 
310,  46)  and  also  at  times  within  the  verse,  e.  g.  Tru.  447  dm 
qui;  Am.  55  Omnibus  Jsdem ;  cf.  also  St.  536  A'tnnium  1 
ilem;  Tri.  933  d'mnium  prfmum  (probable  reading}.'    LiiidM 
(Cap.,  p.  30,  note  on  v.  8,  and  L.  L.  449)  points  out  thai  | 
syncopated  forms  a//nim,  a/lrit  are  improbable  in  the  extn 
but  when  the  substitutes  altirum,  aliirit.  he  fails  to  explain  1 
just  these  pronominal  forms  should  so  often  receive  this  1 
scansion  in  PI.';   we  should   rather  scan  Cap.  ptol.  8  Utei 
quadrfmum ;    306   nu'nc   iltenus   Imperio   obscquor   (probal 
scansion) ;  Naev.  com.  fr.  33  f.  alterfs  ininem  .  .  .  Itterfs  nua 
cf.  Per.  565  a'ller  erit  opu]6nti6r  (irregular  trochaic  dactyl. 
Ahlberg,  Procel.  II  13);  cf.  abo  Poe.  1348  nj^min^m  venire 
Hec.    381    nc'mini    pllira  (A')-     The   shortening  of  unac 
pronouns  and  pronominal  adjectives  seems  then  the  p 
reason  why  so  many  licenses  are  admitted  in  connect 
these  words  in  the  (apparent)  formation  of  the  trocha' 
e.  g.  Hec  766  quS'lis  aim  amicus;   Ru.   1131  qul*dq 
Cap.  536  res  dmnis  in  fncerto.     In  a  previous  paper 
XXXV  36  ft.)  in  which  these  licenses  were  carefully 
I  attempted  to  explain  their  occurrence  through  the 
clisis  of  the  pronouns.     This  proclisis  actually  exist' 
not  be  overlooked,  but  it  now  appears  to  me  mor 
to  regard  it  as  a  secondary  than  as  a  primary  cai 
duction  of  these  phenomena.    On  the  other  ban- 
proclisis  and  resulting  oxytoncsia  of  the  pronou' 
ipsiim  (Skuisch,  Forscb,  130  ff.)  and  of  sigufm.  nl 
qiidittam  (TAPA.  XXXV  38  ff.)  as  a  sufficient  e: 
frequent  admission  of  these  accentuations  in  the 

'  There  »re  onlT  fi<te  other  pmiible  cuei  of  k  •can*' 
cf.  Ahlberg,  Correpl.  40, 

'  Such  scantioni  aie.  in  geoenl,  leu  probibte,  cf.  A. ,' 
Roman*  icanned  of  coane  (Ktotz.  Grandi.  »7S)  a/l^ 
783),  but  it  doei  not  seem  probable  Ihal  they  actn>llf 

■  This  slill  *eeini  to  m«  the  mare  probable  eipli 
De  ipondeii  in  mnlepienaltimo  pede  veil.  LaL,  Lcip 
forcibly  in  luppotl  of  the  earlier  view  thai  the  oxjx 
i*  admitted  became  of  the 'half-long'  cbaraclet  «f 
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VI.  Improbability  of  the  'Syncope'  Theory. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  I  have  sought  to  show  that  we  are 
not  compelled  to  accept  the  theory  of  syncope  which  Skutsch 
offers  in  explanation  of  the  peculiar  prosody  of  ille  and  its  as- 
sociates, but  that  another  and  a  simpler  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  is  perfectly  possible.  Skutsch's  book  contains,  as 
I  gladly  admit,  an  extremely  rich  and  valuable  collection  of  ma- 
terial upon  Plautine  prosody,  it  abounds  in  valuable  observations 
upon  the  Plautine  language,  and  it  has  contributed  in  many  ways 
towards  stimulating  the  study  of  both  language  and  prosody, 
yet  upon  the  main  topic  under  discussion,  viz.  the  prosody  of  f7/f, 
it  brings  forward  only  a  difficult  and  improbable  hypothesis. 
For  the  syncope  of  Latin  final  syllables  has  occurred  in  only 
a  few  of  the  many  cases  in  which  it  is  theoretically  possible,  and 
this  development  is,  in  general,  far  more  characteristic  of  the 
Oscan  and  Umbrian  dialects  than  of  the  Latin.^  Since  then  the 
anomaly  llU'lll{e),  which  Skutsch  has  made  the  main  support 
of  his  hypothesis,  admits  of  a  different  explanation,  the  theory 
of  syncope  is  shown  by  the  following  considerations  to  be  im- 
probable in  the  extreme : 

(i)  The  supposed  syncope  completely  lacks  all  ancient  attes- 
tation, both  palaeographical  and  epigraphical  (cf.  also  Birt,  1. 1. 

240- 

the  supposed  case  of  an  absolute  illUm  in  the  diaeresis  of  the  iamb.  sept. 
(Mi.  1 231),  see  TAPA.  XXXV  47.  In  general  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility 
of  a  second  stage  of  development  in  which  the  effects  of  a  frequent  f/// might 
be  extended  and  conceivably  produce  an  occasional  iUum^  but  the  proof  for  the 
actual  existence  of  this  stage  in  the  Plautine  text  appears  to  me  inadequate. 
^  To  take  a  familiar  example,  Latin  is  accustomed  to  drop  the  ii  {&)  of  its 
Nominative  only  in  the  presence  of  r(gener  from  *gen«r-o-s^  idr  from  ♦mV-^-j), 
while  we  have  Osc.  hurt  ■=.*hart'0'S^  Lat.  AarttiS]  Umbr.  ^kaz^  piatus,  emps, 
emptus^  etc.  In  the  Nominatives  Sg.  of  Latin  t-stems,  however,  forms  like 
SOTS  and  stirps  beside  sortis  and  stirpis  are  due  to  the  analogy  of  dens^  virtus^  etc. 
(Victor  Henry,  Comp.  Gramm'.,  Engl,  transl.,  §  200,  n.  4;  Vendryes,  Intens. 
init.  175;  Lindsay,  L.  L.  182).  In  short,  unattested  Latin  UP  is  not  much 
more  probable  than  unattested  horf.  Hence  Lindsay  (Short  Hist.  Gramm.  27) 
states  tersely  that  *'  syncope  of  the  final  syllable  was  a  great  feature  of  the 
Oscan  and  other  Italic  languages,  but  not  of  Latin  *' ;  cf.  Buck,  Grammar 
of  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  p.  59,  §  90.  Compare  also  Hirt,  Indogerm.  Akzent,  41 : 
**  Im  Umbrisch-Oskischen  Iflsst  das  (d.  h.  die  stark  exspiratorische  Betonung) 
die  Syncope  der  End-  und  Mittelsilben  sicher  exschliessen,  wfthrend  im 
Lateinischen  vorzugsweise  die  tweiU  Silbi  des  Wortes  synkopiert  oder  ge- 
schwicht  wurde."    See  also  von  Planta,  Gramm.  I  228. 
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It  is  therefore,  in  an  especia  sense, '  unattested '  syncope,  and 
for  that  reason  seems  much  less  likely  than  Ritschl's  restor- 
ation of  final  d  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  hiatus,  which  at  least 
had  the  apparent  support  of  contemporaneous  official  inscriptions. 
When  we  reflect  how  completely  the  Plautus  MSS  have  preserved 
syncopated  forms  in  connection  with  the  enclitic  -tu,  such  as 
vtdisiin,  cert(m  (Schrader,  De  prosodia  -ne,  13  f.),  and  further 
how  faithfully  they  have  retained  the  forms  hisce^  hosce,  hasce 
before  vowels,  A/,  his^  hos^  has  before  consonants,^  we  cannot 
believe  that  a  fully  syncopated  form  nemp  existed  in  the  republican 
period  without  a  single  trace  of  this  form  being  preserved  in  MSS 
and  Inscrr.  Still  less  can  we  believe  that  many  such  forms  have 
been  in  frequent  use  and  yet  have  gained  no  recognition  whatever 
in  Roman  orthography. 

(2)  The  phenomenon  under  discussion  is  limited  to  a  particular 
class  of  words,  viz.  weakly  accented  pronouns,  conjunctions  and 
.  particles  (cf.  also  Birt,  1. 1.,  244,  249).  On  the  other  hand,  'at- 
tested' syncope  is  not  so  limited,  but  occurs  both  in  strongly 
accented  words  like  dlc(js),  dilc{e)y  vidUtin{e)^  censin{e)^  tri^ 
dund/(e),  exempldr{^e),  and  in  weakly  accented  words  like  hunc(je)^ 
illic{e),  atque^  tuque ,  sive,  poste^  guin(e).  Therefore  the  syncope 
theory  is  unable  to  explain  the  reason  for  this  peculiar  limitation, 
and  the  failure  of  other  well-worn  forms,  like  ciUr{e)^  irisi(^e)^ 
saip{e)i  imptin{e),  cdrr(^e),  miti(/)tfirr(^e)  to  establish  themselves 
in  frequent  use.  Further,  as  Birt  points  out  (1.  1.,  242,  271), 
'  attested '  apocope  occurs  in  Latin  only  after  a  few  of  the  con- 
sonant sounds,  viz.  freely  after  c  {q)  and  n,  r  and  /,  occasionally 
after  /  and  v\*  there  is,  therefore,  no  place  for  a  Latin  netnp^ 
quipp,  ind,  etc. 

^According  to  F.  Schmidt,  Pronom.  demonstr.  form.  PI.,  and  Hermes,  VIII 
478  ff.,  there  are  only  seven  or  eight  forms  with  the  false  retention  of  -^e  in  the 
PI.  MSS,  and  no  such  forms  at  all  in  the  Terence  MSS. 

*  In  the  well-known  story  told  by  Cicero,  Div.  II  84,  in  which  Cattfuas  and 
cavi  n[e\  eas  are  represented  as  similar  in  sound,  it  is  not  certain  whether  we 
have  merely  a  case  of  assonance  due  to  the  very  similar  sound  of  au  and  a«v, 
just  as  Cicero  (Or.  45,  154)  and  Quintilian  (I  5.  66)  explain  eapHs  roughly  by 
cape  si  vis^  or  whether  we  have  possibly  a  case  of  absolute  identity  due  to 
the  absorption  of  the  e  by  the  sonant  u  (semivowel  |^),  which  then  becomes 
vocalized  very  much  as  in  seu^  neu^eeu.  Such  absorption  is  a  different  process 
from  ordinary  syncope,  as  is  pointed  out  clearly  enough  by  Vendryes,  Intens. 
init.  177,  211 ;  cf.  Lindsay,  L.  L.  171.    I  have  collected  all  the  possible 
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(3)  The  syncope  theory  does  not  make  for  a  unified  conception 
of  the  O.  Lat.  phenomenon;  it  does  not  promote  the  unity  which 
is  the  true  end  of  scientific  study,  but,  on  the  contrary,  produces 
much  division  and  disruption.  Thus  it  separates  the  weakening 
of  simple  ilie^  inde,  iste^  (jecquis)  entirely  from  the  weakening 
of  these  words  which  is  found  with  such  exceptional  frequency 
after  a  Brevis  Brevians,  and  from  the  weakening  which  is  well 
attested  for  the  compounds  pirinde,  stidinde,  ixinde  (A.  J.  P. 
XXVII  426).  Further,  in  its  original  form,  it  leaves  dimoric  immo 
(p.  18)  wholly  unexplained,  and,  as  I  have  already  observed 
(p.  22),  it  entirely  disjoins  the  treatment  of  quisquis^  qutsque, 
acquis,  siquts,  nequis,  numquts,  kaecin  from  the  treatment  of  the 
other  pronouns.^  Finally,  since  those  philologians  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  other  syncopated  forms  required  by  this  theory,  have 
in  almost  every  case  found  themselves  compelled  to  reject  syncope 
in  the  inflectional  forms  ilia  and  illud^  the  theory  in  practise 
violently  separates  Masc.  Sing,  tile  from  Fern.  Sing,  illa^  Neut 
Sing,  illud^  and  Nom.  PI.  Neut.  ilia. 

The  last  mentioned  consideration  is  conclusive.  A  theory, 
which  proves  to  be  destructive  of  genuine  unity,  is  at  variance 
with  the  first  requirement  of  scientific  truth,  and  may  be  con- 
fidently rejected  in  all  its  parts.  Furthermore,  the  hypothesis 
of  syncope,  far  from  satisfying  critical  requirements,  often  con- 
travenes well-known  facts  in  the  development  of  the  Romance 
languages  from  Latin.  Thus  we  have  no  right  to  assume  the 
suppression  of  the  final  syllable  of  ilia  or  immo  either  in  vulgar 

amples  of  assonance  between  au  and  avi  in  PI.,  and  discussed  them  briefly  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Philol.  Assoc.  XXXVII  (1906);  absolute  identity 
is  improbable. 

^  For  an  acute  criticism  of  this  disruptive  treatment,  see  Professor  Fay's 
observations  in  A.  J.  P.  XXIV  269. 

'  Cf.  the  following  reviews,  etc.,  of  Skutsch's  Plant.  Forsch.:  Leo,  Deutsche 
Litteraturz.  XIII  (1892),  1432,  and  Plaut.  Forsch.  (1895),  292;  Lindsay,  Class. 
Rev.  VI  403,  and  Cap.  26;  StOrzinger,  ALL.  VIII  461 ;  Bersu,  Berl.  phil. 
Woch.  XIII  176;  "E.  R.".  Lit.  Centralbl.  1892.  1409;  Hauler,  Einl.  z.  Phor. 
49,  n.  3.  Many  of  the  reviewers  expressed  serious  doubt  also  respecting  the 
syncope  of  the  Masc.  Sings.  ilU^  illie^  iste,  istic,  Skutsch  attempts  to  reply  to 
these  criticisms  at  considerable  length  in  F/pac  (GOttingen,  1903,  p.  120  ff.), 
and  he  rightly  maintains  that  the  syncope  of  the  inflectional  ending  in  ille^  illa^ 
which  his  critics  have  rejected,  rests  upon  precisely  the  same  evidence  as  the 
syncope  of  stereotyped  forms  like  nempt^  iruU^dwnqui,  which  they  have  accepted. 
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Latin  or  in  early  Romance.^  For  it  is  well  known  that,  in  all 
positions,  the  Romance  languages  have  preserved  the  vowels 
a  and  o,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  resonance,  more  com- 
pletely than  any  other  vowel-sounds.  Hence  Old  French  ele 
{ilia)  does  not  lose  its  final  e  and  assume  monosyllabic  form 
{el)  until  the  eleventh  century,'  and  modern  French  elU  is  still 
to  the  present  day  dissyllabic  in  singing  and  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  stage.  Finally,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  those 
who  reject  the  suppression  or  apocope  of  final  e  in  ille  in  no  way 
call  into  question  the  existence  of  Latin  stress-groups  such  as 
ilU'SirvuSt  or  deny  that  a  final  vowel  becomes  to  a  certain  extent 
medial  in  these  groups.  Thus,  in  a  restricted  aud  limited  sense, 
the  e  of  ille  may  be  correctly  called  medial  in  the  sound-g^oup 
ille-sirvus,  and  phonetic  laws  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  this  e 
was  somewhat  weakened  and  obscured  in  such  cases  through  the 
following  accent.  Yet  even  if  we  consider  the  e  of  ille  as  slightly 
weakened  through  the  operation  of  phonetic  laws,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  was  ever  suppressed  or  even  very  seriously  diminished  in 
common  speech.  Thus  hundreds  of  Latin  words,  e.  g.  sap{f)enSt 
pect(p)re,  dic(J)te,felic{t)ter,  possess  medial  syllables  which  were 
undoubtedly  slighdy  weakened  in  current  pronunciation,  but  which 
are  never  suppressed  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  drama  and 
are  never  counted  as  less  than  full  syllables  in  dramatic  metres. 

Addenda : 

A.  J.  P.  XXVII  419. — Did  the  Greek  rhythmici  discuss  merely  the  general 
elasticity  of  long  and  short  syllables  in  certain  collocations,  or  did  they  memn 
also  to  examine  the  primary  assumption  of  ancient  metric,  viz.  the  rigid  and 
artificial  division  of  all  syllables  into  the  two  classes,  long  and  short,  as  I  haye 
assumed  above  after  Christ  (Rhein.  Mus.  XXIII  575  ff.)  and  others.  Professor 
Goodell,  Chapters  on  Greek  Metric,  99  ff.,  argues  forcibly  that  the  rhytktnici 
were  directly  concerned  only  with  the  former  of  these  questions,  and  points 
out  that  even  in  Greek  recitative  verse  a  real,  though  limited,  flexibility  of 
syllabic  quantities  exists  in  spite  of  the  inflexibility  of  the  system.  Yet  for 
my  argument  it  makes  little  difference  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  rhythmici 
is  applicable  to  early  Latin  in  the  literal  or  only  in  the  symbolical  sense  ;  it 
may  well  be  that  the  Greek  theorists  never  dreamed  of  syllables  so  divergent 
as  those  of  the  O.  Lat.  language. 

^As  has  already  been  stated,  imm(o)  is  not  mentioned  by  Skutsch  in  his 
Forschungen,  but  is  assumed  as  possible  by  some  who  accept  his  theory,  e.  g. 
by  Fairclough  in  his  edition  of  the  Andria,  Boston,  1901,  p.  Ix. 

•Cf.  H.  Nicol  in  Encyclopaed.  Britann'.,  Article  'French  Language*; 
Nyrop,  Grammaire  historique  de  la  langue  fran^aise  II  §  530  f. 
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P.  428.— On  the  weakness  of  the  first  syllable  of  iUt  and  omnis,  see  also 
the  conclusions  of  Professor  Harkness,  TAPA.  XXXVI  86,  91  f. ;  on  the 
forms  Jte,  sta,  stud  in  later  Tulgar  speech,  cf.  Neue  II'  402  f.  and  L.  Mailer', 
366;  on  UoSy  Uis  with  aphaeresis  in  MSS,  cf*  Birt,  Rhein.  Mas.  LII 
Erginzungsh.  173. 

P.  434.— Walde,  Etymol.  W5rterb.,  /.  v,  (Heidelberg,  1906),  still  explains 
frustrd  as  ace.  pi.  n.  with  original  ^,  lengthened  later  through  the  influence 
of  extrd^  etc.,  but  this  Tiew  seems  unnecessary.  On  the  other  hand  the 
quantity  of  Latin  hei^  (n.  3)  should  be  connected  with  that  of  Greek  ela. 

Elmika  Collbgb,  Elmika,  N.  Y.  RoBERT  S.  RADFORD. 
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III.— NOTES  ON  THE  SCHMALZ-KREBS 

ANTIBARBARUS. 

The  editor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  arriving  at  the  completion 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  important  work  of  reference  and  on 
making  substantial  progress  on  the  second.  The  title  pag^e  of  the 
new  edition  bears  the  announcement  of  a  "  genau  durchgesehene 
und  vielfach  umgearbeitete  Auflage."  Of  the  correctness  of  the 
second  part  of  this  title  there  can  be  no  question,  Vol.  I  (to  IS) 
showing  an  increase  of  69  pages,  57  new  articles,  Vol.  II  (to  Non 
Nihil),  of  15  pages,  16  new  articles.*  The  correctness  of  the  first 
part,  however,  can  only  be  accepted  with  certain  limitations. 
The  careful  revision  of  all  the  old  articles,  the  addition  of  im- 
portant new  ones,  has  won  our  lasting  gratitude.  On  the  whole 
the  book  contains  much  of  superlative  value,  little  reg^arding 
which  there  can  be  any  question,  a  great  deal  in  minor  details 
that  is  open  to  criticism.  For  example,  the  usefulness  of  the 
book  would  be  increased,  if  it  met  the  not  unimportant  demand 
of  accuracy  in  citation.  This,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  a  sine 
qua  nan  for  the  study  of  a  particular  usage  in  situ,  as  well  as  for 
subsequent  quotation.  In  a  work  of  such  a  compass  some  inac- 
curacies of  this  kind  are  to  be  expected,  but  the  number  of  these 
is  too  large  (see  p.  53  f.).  Two  other  matters  of  detail,  consis- 
tency in  capitalization  and  uniformity  in  orthography  have  not 
received  the  amount  of  attention  to  which  they  were  entitled." 

'  Since  writing  the  above  the  seventh  part  has  appeared,  extending  to  p.  a88 
Persuadere^dXiA  showing  an  increase  of  11  pages,  6  new  articles. 

'Such  details  were  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage  the  editor's 
attention  in  his  revision  of  the  Sixth  Edition,  as  shown  by  the  changes  he  has 
made,  and  may,  therefore,  call  for  passing  remark  here.  The  following  may 
serve  by  way  of  illustration  :  one  might  conclude  from  the  fact  that  on  p.  165 
the  reviser  had  changed  Cic.  Cat.  M.  to  Cic.  sen.,  and  on  pp.  571  and  650  also 
Cic.  Sen.  to  Cic.  sen.,  that  he  considered  the  latter  the  better  form  of  refer- 
ence. Elsewhere,  however,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  this  treatise  is  always 
referred  to  as  Cic.  Cato.  One  would  be  in  doubt  also  regarding  the  editor's 
view  of  the  correct  form  in  citing  Seneca's  works,  as  on  p.  64  Sen.  N.  Q.  was 
not  changed  at  all,  but  on  p.  494  we  find  it  changed  to  nat.  qu.,  on  pp.  685, 
713,  to  nat.  q.  (cf.  p.  797  q.  nat.),  but  on  pp.  499,  503,  526,  591  to  n.  q.  and  on 
p.  608  etc.,  II,  p.  66  to  nat.  So  also  with  Suet.  Octav.,  which,  pp.  67,  801,  was 
changed  to  Suet.  Aug.  (pp.  636,  708  have  both  forms),  but  in  general  Octar., 
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There  are  many  points  that  deserve  a  fuller  and  more  special 
notice  than  the  space  available  will  permit. 
The  following  have  been  selected : 

Details.* 

p.  321  Canditor  urbis:  for  Li  v.  34.  39.  5,  where  the  expression 
does  not  occur,  cite  3.  39.  4,  or  5.  49.  7,  or  7.  i.  10.  Cf.  also 
Nepos  Timol.  3.  2,  Val,  Max.  3.  2  pr.,  and  sectae  condiior^  Sen.  Ep. 

p.   325    Confidere,  das  Objekt  eine  Sache;   Liv.  21.  57.  12 

(=  ducifidere)  does  not  belong  here.     Refer  to  23.  26.  10  {=^ colli 

.  .  ,fidere)  or,  better  still,  4.  24.  4  (^precibus  iribunarum  . .  .  can- 

fidere).    See  the  Thesaurus,  j.  v.,  which,  however,  refers  to  Liv. 

II.  24.  i! 

p.  327  Con/ormare^  ohne  Ablat.:  cf.  however,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  8.  2 
ipse  me  conformo  ad  eius  voluntatem. 

p.  335  Consciscere:  sibi  cannot,  however,  be  omitted  "gleich 
gut",  if  Cicero's  and  Caesar's  usage  is  to  be  the  criterion;  cf. 
Lexica  of  Merguet  and  of  Meusel.  Cf.  also  Friedersdorff,  Liv. 
28,  p.  122. 

p.  344  ConsUrnare,  hardly  "viele  Stellen  aus  Livius",  as 
Wolfflin,  1.  c.  cites  only  3  passages,  M.  Miiller,  1.  c.  only  9. 

or  Oct.  was  used;  Justin,  p.  75i,etc.,  lustin,  p.  561,  etc.,  but  Just.  726,  etc.» 
and  lust.  703,  etc.  (p.  800,  both  Just,  and  lust.) ;  Wdlfflin  Comp.  p.  733,  etc.» 
but  Wdlfflin  Komp.  699,  etc.;  Riemann  Etudes,  thus  always  in  Vol.  I,  bat 
£tudes  in  Vol.  II,  pp.  54,  116, 117.  Note  also  the  metamorphoses  through 
which  Nilgelsbach-MUller  Stilistik  (9th  ed.,  cited  from  p.  394)  passes,  on  some 
pages  being  reduced  to  Nllg.  (6  different  forms  being  used  from  p.  320-640). 

^For  the  writer's  detailed  criticism  of  the  first  two  parts  of  this  Edition, 
cf.  Class.  Rev.,  XX  (1905)  pp.  218-222,  and  add:  p.  138  AHoquii  reference 
should  be  made  to  Neue  II'.  p.  639.  (Here,  it  may  be  noted,  Neue  says: 
"Valerius  Maximns  ed.  Halm  nvLX  aiicquin** ,  In  Kempfs  ed.  aUoqui  is  read 
in  2.  3.  i:  4.  I.  ext.  5:  7.  5.  i :  8.  i  damn,  i:  8.  9  ext.  i ;  9.  6.  Ext.  2  and 
alioquin  in  I.  5.  5:  2.  2.  9:  6.  12 ;  3.  8  ext.  1 :  6.  5.  7 ;  9. 12  pr.,  i.  e.  each  six 
times.  A  similar  statement  is  made  regarding  Plin.  Min.  C.  F.  W.  MUller, 
as  Keil,  reads  only  alicqui^  except  alicqmn  in  Pan.  53.  i).  P.  219, 1.  4,  Neue- 
Wagcner*  III,  S.  510:  ausim,  Plin.  Ep.  4.  4.  3  and  9.  13.  25  (Fleckeisen), 
is  omitted;  p.  295  Ccgnominare^  not  in  **  Partic.  Perf.":  especially  frequent  in 
Plin.  Mai.:  cf.  3.  10:  11 :  12:  23:  24:  49:  51,  etc.  p.  373  Crede  mihif  stets 
bei  Sen.  rhet.:  see,  however,  mihi  crede,  Contr.  2.  4.  4  (p.  196  K.),  2.  5.  9 
(p.  208  K.).  On  Aptare  and  Assuefacere,  add,  cf.  also  Bennett,  Trans.  Am. 
Phil.  Assoc.  36  (1905)  pp.  66  and  75  f. 
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p.  345  Consuescere,  N.  Kl.  mit  der  Abl.:  Plautus,  however, 
uses  both  the  simple  abl.  and  the  abl.  with  cum  (cf.  Lodge,  Lex. 
Plaut.  s.  v.).     The  simple  abl.  was  used  by  Ter.  Ad.  666.* 

p.  346, 1.  22,  Sen.  epp.  99.  i :  incorrectly  cited  for  solito  more. 

Boni  consulOy  schon  bei  Plaut.,  True.  429:  also  13  other  passages 
(cf.  Lodge).     For  boni  consuliet  cf.  also  Sen.  Ep.  75.  6. 

p.  348  Consultare:  Liv.  25.  38.  4  (=38,  3)  has,  however,  can- 
suUre,  For  this  reason  it  does  not  belong  here.  Liv.  9.  9.  12 
does  not  contain  an  indirect  question  and  therefore  belongs  to  the 
preceding  list. 

p.  349  Consurgere:  '*Berger  Lat.  Stil.  8  Aufl."  (uncorrected 
from  the  6th  Ed.)  should  be  changed  to  9  Aufl.,  p.  157. 

Contagium,  zuerst  bei  Livius:  the  plural,  however,  is  found  in 
Lucr.  3,  471;  6.  1236,  and  in  poets  of  the  Augustan  and  Silver 
Ages.  Why  refer  to  Hildebrand's  Progr.  and  Kiihnast  S.  394, 
as  in  the  latter  there  is  merely  a  reference  to  Hildebrand  ?  The 
form  contagio  appeared  as  early  as  Plautus  (Amph.  31)  and  Cato 
(R.  R.  132,  2). 

p.  350  Coniempte:  the  form  contempiim  was  used  by  Plautus 
(Per.  547,  Poen.  537),  contemptius  by  Suet.  Dom.  11  (a  passage 
omitted  by  the  Archiv  I.  c. 

p.  352  Conienitis  mit  einem  Infinitiv:  for  **Seneca",  say,  Sen. 
rhet.  u.  phil. 

p.  353  Canterminus :  found  earlier,  however,  in  Ovid  (Met. 
I.  774;  4.  90;  8.  553 ;  15.  315)  conticesco,  trans.,  found,  however 
in  Val.  Fl.  3.  302. 

p.  354  Continere\  Caes.  civ.  3.  30.  5  has,  however,  simply 
castris.     Liv.  31.  26.  6  (=  urbe)  does  not  belong  here. 

p.  359  Cantrahere,  nicht  in  aliquo  loco :  see,  however,  Plin. 
N.  H.,  12,  122  in  manu.  Contrario^  Neue-Wagener ' :  add  the 
page,  II',  p.  878  and  IV,  p.  87.'  Val.  Max.  uses  neither  ex  nor 
e  contrario^  but  e  contr aria  parte ^  7.  2.  5;  8.  9  ext.  i. 

p.  360  Convalescere^  fur  die  Prap.  a,  kein  Beispiel :  cf.  a  salts 
ardoribus^  Plin.  N.  H.  23.  54. 

^  On  the  correctness  of  the  Abl.  in  this  citation  cf.  Bennett.  Trans.  Am. 
Phil.  Assoc.  36  (1905),  p.  76. 

'For  e  contrario  in  the  lists  given  add:  Auct.  Her.  i.  10.  17;  Sen.  Benef. 
3,  13.  i;  21.  a;  Clem.  i.  13.  4;  Ep.  92.  19;  119.  12;  122,  2;  5:  124.  2; 
Plin.  Mai.  2.  64:  143;  31.  33  ;  36.  120  and  many  others;  Quint.  10,  i.  19^  ^n^ 
for  ex  contrario  Sen.  Ira  1. 13.  4  ;  3.  22.  i ;  41.  3;  Benef.  i.  ii.  6;  Ep.  log.  4  - 
120.  8 ;  Plin.  Mai.  6.  212;  Quint.  7-  4*  9;  Gell.  9,  16.  7 ;  Macr.  Sat.  i.  17.  22 
and  cite  6.  3.  34  for  6.  3.  64. 
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p.  362, 1.  6:  Quint.  7.  i.  30  has,  however,  Quid  canveniif 

p.  363  Conventio :  after  **  Livius  '*  insert  Sen.  Phil. 

p.  366  Coquere,  Kochen,  Kommt  erst  Sp.  L.:  used,  however, 
by  Plautus  (Lodge).  Cf.  also  Ter.  Ad.  847.  The  Archiv  X, 
p.  289  should  have  been  referred  to  on  the  figurative  use  of  this 
word. 

Cor:  for  a  more  complete  account  of  Plautus'  use  of  this  word 
refer  to  Lodge,  Lex.  Plant.,  s.  v.  instead  to  Lorenz  Mil.  779, 
especially  as  the  latter  should  be  786,  not  779. 

p.  367  Cordaius^  it  should  have  been  noted,  is  read  by  Ritschl- 
Schoell  in  Plant.  Most.  186.  Cordate^  wiederholt  bei  Plaut.  is 
a  slip,  as  Plautus  uses  this  word  only  twice,  as  Lorenz  to  Mil. 
1088  (not  1079)  himself  says. 

p.  369  CorpuUntuSy  bei  Plautus,  Z.  B.  Epid.  10:  the  statement 
is  inexact,  as  this  is  the  only  example  in  Plautus  (Lodge). 

p.  371  Corrugare frontem^  Hon  Ep.  i.  5.  23:  Here,  however, 
Hor.  says  corrugei  naris,  in  S.  2.  2.  125  contrahere  froniem^  an 
expression  used  by  Sen.  Ira  2.  2.  5. 

p.  375  Crimen  1.  i :  cf.,  however,  Cic.  De  Or.  i.  182. 

p.  376  Criminari  (depon.) :  both  Georges  and  Neue-Wagener, 
1.  c.  omit  Plaut.  Bacch.  783. 

p.  381  Cum\  on  Liv.  21.  43.  7  WolflSin  ad  loc.  and  Archiv  X, 
p.  31,  should  be  cited. 

p.  382  Cumulaiim:  for  additions  to  the  Archiv  VH,  p.  498 
cf.  Lease,  Synt.  and  Style  Prud.,  p.  52. 

p.  383  Cunctari:  to  the  occurrences  cited  by  Kiihnast  and 
Draeger  add  Livy  31.  7.  5. 

Cuncius  is  used  twice  by  Plautus  in  the  singular  (Most.  279 
and  1 1 68). 

Cupere\  a  more  complete  statement  regarding  Plautus*  usage 
is  bene  velle^  found  14  times,  melius  v.  twice,  and  cptime  v.,  once 
(Lodge). 

384  Cupidtis :  Cicero,  however,  uses  c,  with  in  and  the  abl.  of 
the  gerundive,  Off.  i.  154.  Cura  =  Buch,  schrift,  nur  poetisch: 
found,  however,  in  Tac.  Dial.  3  and  6,  etc.  (cf.  Gudeman,  p.  xlvi). 

p.  386,  Curare,  1.  3 :  for  completeness  of  statement,  cf.  Lodge, 
Lex.  Plaut.  s.  v.  instead  of  Brix-Niemeyer.  Landgraf,  N.  601  d. 
is  a  better  reference  than  Reisigs  Vorles,  S.  787. 

p.  388  Damnare :  Suet.  Calig.  27  =  condemnare,  and  is  cor- 
rectly cited  on  p.  319.* 

^  With  the  Tac.  passage  cf.  Lact.  7. 5.  26  damnare  ad  aetemam  poenam. 
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p.  390  Dar^ :  prandium  dare^  found  as  early  as  Plaut.  Amph. 
665.  The  reference,  Liv.  28.  5.  9,  is  incorrect ;  see  recent  edi- 
tions. For  the  use  of  dare  with  an  infin.  in  Eccl.  Lat.,  cf.  Lease, 
Synt.  and  Style  Prud.,  p.  36.  To  Dragerll',  p.  367  f.  add 
Quint.  6.  3.  100;  II.  3.  125  :  127. 

p.  394  Dearmare :  Apul.  Met.  5.  30,  incorrectly  cited  ;  cf. 
Koziol,  Stil  Apul,  p.  291. 

Debet e  is  used  by  Plautus,  however,  with  the  infin. ;  cf.  Amph. 
39,  Most.  321,  Pers.  160. 

p.  397  Decertare^  kommt  bei  Caesar  ofter  vor  als  ceriarei  very 
true,  inasmuch  as  Caesar  does  not  use  ceriare  at  all. 

Decessor,  Cic.  Scaur.  33  (welche  Stelle  man  friiher  nicht 
kannte):  it  is  cited,  however,  by  Harpers*  Lat.  Diet.  (1879). 

p.  400  DedecoruSf  nur  bei  Tac:  add,  und  nur  zweimal  (Gr. 
and  GreeQ. 

p.  401  Dedere:  Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr.  3.  5.  4  is  a  better  reference 
than  Off.  I.  71. 

Dedignari  mit  dem  Infin.:  found  also  in  Tac.  Ann.  2.  34  :  4.5: 
and.  12.  37. 

p.  403  Deerrare^  wiederholt  der  rhet.  Her.:  Marx,  Index, 
however,  cites  only  two. 

De/eiisci:  the  word  should  follow  defeciio.  Luce,  bei  Cic 
fam.  12.  14.  7:  Luce,  for  Lent,  (as  Synt'.,  p.  286)  and  tnanere  for 
permafiere, 

p.  405  Deficere  vita  is  found  in  Plaut.  Asin.  609. 
p.  406, 1.  8:  Liv.  28.  28.  II  does  not  belong  here. 
Defigere,  Cic.  de  or.  i.  31:  a  reference  uncorrected  from   the 
6th  ed.     It  should  be  3.  31.     Note  also  oculis  in  terra  de/ixis^ 
Val.  Max.  8.  7  ext.  7,  but  defixo  in  terrain  vultu,  6.  i.  7. 

p.  407  De  functus  =  mortuus:  found  also  in  Vergil,  Ovid,  Val. 
Max.  3.  2.  7  and  freq.  in  Justin,  cf.  also  Ladewig,  to  Verg.,  Aen. 
9.  98. 

Dein,  bei  Liv.  nie  vor  Vokalen:  Liv.  38.  9.  9  must,  however, 
be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  above  statement.  Here  there 
is  a  gap  in  the  MSS,  filled  by  a  conjecture  by  M.  Miiller  and 
adopted  by  Zingerle,  dein  Aetolis,  a  reading  in  all  probability 
correct.  In  general  the  growth  and  use  o{  dein  is  to  be  compared 
with  other  words  which  owed  their  origin  to  similar  forces  as 
atque — ac^  neque — nee.  The  Latin  of  the  Silver  Age  is  marked 
by  the  extensive  use  of  the  shortened  form  of  each  one  of  these 
words.    Tacitus  used  aique  312  times,  but  ac  893  times,  Plin. 
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Min,  afgue  74  times,  but  ac  172  times.*  A  similar  preference  for 
nee  over  negue  appears  also  in  the  writers  of  this  age.'  So  detn, 
which  was  used  only  once  by  Caesar,'  {deinde  =  9),  in  Cicero, 
at  the  most  only  24*  times  (=4}^,  deinde=^yj6)t  was  used  by 
Livy  124  times  (=14}^,  deinde^Tii)^  but  by  Plin.  Mai.  I-VI, 
87  times  (  =  68}^,  deinde=-^ci)  and  by  Tacitus  121  times 
(=665^,  deinde=^6^^}  So  also  before  vowels:  nee  never  thus 
used  by  Caesar,  but  rarely  by  Cicero,  was  freely  used  before 
a  vowel  by  the  writers  of  the  Silver  Age.  In  somewhat  the  same 
way  dein  was  never  used  before  vowels  in  early  Latin  (Archiv 
VIII,  p.  443)  nor  by  such  writers  as  Rhet.  Her.,  Cicero  (exc.  in 
Att.  5.  20.  I,  before  a  proper  name),  Caesar,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus. 
The  correctness  of  the  reading  in  Livy  38.  9.  9  is  corroborated 
not  only  by  the  extension  of  the  use  of  dein^  but  also  by  the  use 

'  Cf.  further  Lease,  Studies  m  honor  of  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  p.  414  f. 

'  Cf.  further  Lease,  Class.  Re¥.,  XVI  (1903)  p.  3I3  f. 

'  It  is  read  by  Kiibler  in  B.  c.  I.  64.  I  and  74. 3,  but  Du  Pontet  (Oxford  Text) 
reads  deinde  in  the  latter,  and  it  should  probably  be  read  in  the  former  also. 

^  For  the  speeches  and  phil.  works  Merguet's  Lexica  were  used.  Later 
texts,  however,  than  those  used  by  him  reduce  the  number  of  occurrences  of 
diin  (e.  g.  Cael.  62,  Cato  53)  and  increase  those  of  deinde, 

^  Nepos  and  Sallust,  on  the  other  hand,  use  deinde  and  dein  about  the  same 
number  of  times  respectively;  Val.  Maximus  follows  Caesar,  using  deinde 
75  times,  dein  not  at  all,  and  Plin.  Min.  follows  Cicero,  deinde  79  times,  dein 
6  times. 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  deinde  in  the  clause,  it  may  be  noted  that, 
whereas  Nepos  always  uses  it  in  the  first  place,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Sallust, 
generally,  Plin.  Min.  used  deinde  79  times  in  the  first  place,  but  8  times  post- 
positive, and,  in  contrast  to  these,  Val.  Max.  used  it  26  times  in  the  first,  but 
almost  twice  as  often  in  the  second  (49),  and  more  striking  still,  Justin  used  it 
only  II  times  in  the  first  place,  but  104  times  in  the  second.  Dein  was  used  by 
Nepos  and  Plin.  Min.  only  in  the  first  place,  on  the  other  hand  Justin  used  it 
19  times  in  the  first,  and  once  (3.  11.  3)  in  the  second. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  deinde  before  a  vowel  or  a  consonant  it  may  be 
remarked  that  whereas  Sallust  used  deinde  27  times  before  a  vowel  and  30 
times  before  a  consonant,  this  usage  is  reversed  by  Val.  Maximus,  who  used  it 
29  times  before  a  vowel,  but  46  times  before  a  consonant,  by  Plin.  Min.,  who 
uses  it  18  times  before  a  vowel,  but  61  times  before  a  consonant,  and  by  Justin, 
who  uses  it  41  times  before  a  vowel,  but  81  times  before  a  consonant.  The 
contrast  in  the  use  of  deinde  before  a  consonant  between  Sallust  (=  43%)  and 
Plin.  Min.  (=77%)  it  striking. 

Livy,  it  may  be  noted,  uses  dein  in  every  decade,  30-54-37-14. 

Neue-Wagener  II',  p.  673  omits  for  dein :  Caes.  B.  C,  i.  64.  i ;  74.  2 ;  Sail, 
lug.  76. 3 :  107.  2  (25.  3  is  cited  for  35.  5),  Nepos  Milt.  7.  2,  Ale.  4.  7 :  Timoth. 
2.  I :  Plin.  Ep.  7.  27,  8  (in  6.  20.  I3  C.  F.  W.  Mailer  reads  deinde. 
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of  ^»  before  a  vowel  in  Nepos  Timoth.  2.  i ;  (where  it  is  read 
by  Fleckeisen),  Plin.  Mai.  6.  174;  21.  176;  36.  137  (where  it  is 
read  by  Mayhoff),  Plin.  Min.  9.  36.  3  and  Ad  Trai.  79.  2  (where 
it  is  read  by  C.  F.  W.  Miiller),  and  in  Justin,  2.  11.  3;  15,  6: 
3.  3.  11:  7.  5;  18.  5.  9  (where  it  is  read  by  Ruehl).  (Variant 
readings:  Nepos  Timoth.  2.  i,  Plin.  £p.  9.  36.  3,  deituU^  and 
various  in  the  Plin.  Mai.  passages). 

Note  also  the  use  of  dein  brevt  by  Livy  21.  4.  2,  but  dreui 
deinde  by  Tac.  agr.  8. 

Deltas:  for  further  occurrences  of  this  word  cf.  Lease,  Synt. 
and  Style  Prud.,  p.  44. 

p.  412  Delicia,  Vgl.  Georges  Wortformen,  s.  v.:  to  his  list  add 
Plaut.,  Poen.  365  and  389. 

p.  413  Demerere\  instead  of  Lorenz  zu  Plant.  Pseud.  1169  cite 
Lodge  Lex.  Plaut. 

p.  415  Demarari',  for  Plaut.  Merc.  874  (=commorare)  cite 
Epid.  376  or  Rud.  447.  In  the  sense  of  "sich  aufhalten  *'  it  is 
not  **  N.  Kl".  but  A.  L.  also:  cf  Plaut.  Rud.  447. 

Demordere^  nur  N.  Kl.  beim  altera  Plinius:  cf.,  however,  Pers. 
I.  106. 

Demori,  used,  however,  by  Cic.  Verr.  2.  2.  124. 

p.  416  Demulcere\  cf.  also  Gell.  16.  19.  6. 

Demum:  cf.  also  Lodge  Lex.  Plaut.  The  statement,  usually 
with  tunc  in  Class.  Lat.,  needs  modification.  Cf.  Lease  to  Livy, 
XXII,  1.  1931. 

p.  423  Derivare^  haufig  bei  Quint.:  Bonnell  (Index)  however, 
cites  only  4  (3  being  in  VIII,  3,  31-36). 

p.  427  Desinere:  for  its  use  with  the  Infin.,  cf.  also  Hist.  Gr.  d. 
lat.  Spr.  Ill  p.  309  f.  and  Lease  to  Livy  XXII,  1.  638.  (Schmalz, 
Synt*.  §  221  omits  Pliny  (cf.  N.  H.  2.  146),  Curtius  (cf,  8.  1 1.  21) 
and  Quintilian  (cf.  8.  5.  29  and  11.  3.  6). 

p.  428, 1.  I  :  Liv.  7.  5.  7  (not  6):  cf  Stacey,  Archiv  X,  p.  62. 

Desperarey  1.  9, so  weit  Kraner:  also   Harpers'   Lat. 

Diet. 

p.  429, 1.  6  Sen.  epp.  29.  4,  has,  however,  the  accus.  of  a  person. 
Cf.  also  Flor.  4.  11.  10  desperavit  a  principe. 

p.  430  Destinare  mit  Infin,  haufiger  seit  Livius  ;  cf.  Ovid  Met. 
8.  157. 

Destruere:  add,  Vgl.  Drak,  zu  Liv,  2.  10.  10. 

p.  431  Deterer€y  found  also  in  Gell.  15.  30.  i. 
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p.  432  Detrahere,  with  ace.  and  ab  is  found  in  Cic.  De  Ofi. 
3.  30,  with  ace.  and  dat.,  in  Sen.  ad  Marc.  26.  2 ;  vit.  beat.  4.  3. 

p.  433  Deversariy  Liv.  23.  8.  9  for  23.  8.  i  (correct  also  Har- 
pers* Lat.  Diet). 

p.  439, 1.  7 :  Cite  also  Archiv  X,  p.  82;  1.  18 :  the  plur.,  how- 
ever, is  also  found  in  Quint.  9.  4.  28,  ut  diximus. 

p.  441  Dicio  vom  Plural  nichts  vorkommt ;  see  Prud.  Psych. 
221,  Sym.  II.  420,  and  add  to  Neue-W. 

p.  442  Diciare,  add  :  Vgl.  Norden  Kunstprosa,  II.  954  f. 

p.  443, 1.  8,  Ter.  Andr.  381 :  here  ac  is  bracketed  by  Dziatzko 
as  also  in  Heaut  760. 

Dies,  1.  7  :  add  Vgl.  Wagener,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Gr.  (1905)  p.  65  f. 
Dies  est:  cf.  Quint.  5.  8.  7.  Caes.  civ.  3.  11.  i  is  cited  twice, 
once  for  nodes  ac  dies,  once  for  nocie  ac  die.  Here  Kiibler  reads 
nociem  ac  diem,  in  3.  36.  8  diem  ac  noctem} 

p.  445  Differt,  impers.:  found  also  in  Ad  Her.  2.  33 ;  Hor. 
Sat.  2.  3.  166 ;  Plin.  Ep.  8.  17.  6. 

Difficile,  Drager  H.  S.  1, 106:  for  I ',  125 ;  difficulter;  Neue-W., 
1.  c.  omits  Phaedr.  3  Poeta  29,  Quint,  i.  3.  3 ;  Prud.  Cath.  7.  174. 

p.  448  DignuSy  mit  dem  Genitiv :  Wolfflin,  1.  c.  and  in  Archiv 
13,  p.  410,  Schmalz,  Synt*.  §86  Anm.,  also,  cite  Plant.  Trin. 
1 153.  The  text  here,  however,  is  uncertain.'  Plautus  uses 
dignus  ut  only  once  (Mil.  1140),  but  dignus  qui  7  times  and 
dignus  with  infin.  6  times  (Lodge).  With  ut,  "  zweimal  bei 
Livius"  (=  Drager,  H.  S.  II',  p.  258,  H.J.  Muller  to  Liv. 
24.  16.  19) :  Fiigner,  however,  to  Liv.  6.  42.  12,  says  **  eine  Kon- 
struktion  bei  Livius  haiifig."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  further 
passages  were  cited  by  Fiigner.  At  any  rate,  this  construction 
is  found  at  least  "dreimal  bei  Livius".  Cf.  also  Luterbacher 
to  7-  35.  4 ' 

'  Neue  I',  p.  1016,  cites  Liv.  7.  8.6  for  postera  die\  here  M.  MUller  reads 
postero  die.  To  Neue*s  list  lor  postera  </(>add :  Sail.  lug.  68.  a ;  Veil.  2.  27.  2  ; 
Sen.  Contr.  i.  5.  i  ;  Curtius  4.  3.  13 ;  10.  8.  5 ;  Justin  i.  8.  4 ;  10.  8 ;  11.  13.  i ; 
15.  3;  14.  2.  I  ;  15.  4.  5  ;  31.  2.  6.  In  his  first  decade  Livy  always  says  in 
posterum  diem,  except  once,  6.  22.  8.  Justin,  11.  12.  16  says  in  posteram  diem, 
Cf.  also  crastino  die  Livy,  3.  20.  4;  46.  8,  and  Lease,  to  Liyy  XXI,  1.  100. 
For  Livy*s  usage  add  ex  ea  die  27.  38.  4;  ex  qua  die  22.  10.  3;  ad  earn  diem 
29.  I.  23 ;  16.  4 ;  ante  earn  diem  24.  22.  6  ;  for  Justin,  in  eam  diem  13.  i.  S  !  P*^*^ 
earn  diem  8.  5.  13. 

'Here  Goetz  and  Schoell,  and  Leo,  read  salute,  Ritschl-Schoell,  Brix\  and 
Lindsay  read  saiutis, 

'  Schmalz,  Synt'.  §  329  says  **  nur  bei  Plant.,  Liv.,  Quint.".  DrSger,  1. 1.  cites 
also  Oyid,  Martial,  and  late  writers,  but  omits  Macr.  5. 17.  7. 
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For  dignus  with  the  Infin.  the  Antib.  as  well  as  Drager,  H.  S. 
^I'»  P»  332,  omit  Sen.  Contr.  9.  24.  6;  Exc  9.  i;  Ep.  77.  6;  GelL 
15.  18.  I. 

p.  452  Direcius\  the  article  needs  revision:  all  recent  editions 
read  derecia  in  Li  v.  21.  19.  i,  derectos  in  b.  Afric.  26.  4,  and 
discepiaiio  (see  p.  455)  in  Liv.  10.  18.  7. 

p.  457  DisperirCy  unklassisch:  found,  however,  in  Lucr.  and 
Catull. 

p.  460  Dissepire  is,  however,  also  found  in  Varro,  L.  L.  5.  162. 

p.  462  Distantia,  also  found  in  Vulg.,  Deut  i.  17. 

p.  466  Diver sus\  Hor.  Ep.  i.  18.  5  has  est  huic  diver  sum 
(=contrarium).*  For  the  superl.  Neue-Wagener,  IP,  S.  227 
omit  Suet.  Cal.  51,  54,  Vit.  i,  and  Tib.  66.  For  dittor,  II',  p.  185 
Prud.  Per.  216,  312  is  omitted.  Lingua  diiior  mzy  be  first  in 
Macr.,  but  diviie  lingua  is  found  as  early  as  Hor.  Ep.  2.  2.   121. 

p.  470  Documenio  esse^  Klass.  nur  Caes.  Gall.  7.  4.  10:  sec, 
however,  Caes.,  civ.  3.  10.  6. 

p.  473  Domi:  Vgl.  Archiv  XIII,  S.  307  f.,  311  f.,  is  to  be  added. 

p.  474  Donate  and  its  uses  deserve  a  note. 

p.  478  Ducere^  1. 16:  here  Livy  =  Klass. !  Classical  illustrations 
are  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  3.  2;  4.  30.  2  etc.  (in  1.  23  Weyman-Landgraf = 
incorrect  order  of  names).  For  ducere  vitam  cf.  also  Hor.  Ep. 
17-  63,  Verg.  Aen.  2.  641. 

p.  480  Dum\  for  its  use  Wolfflin  Archiv  X  p.  368  f.  and  "J.  L.", 
in  Rev.  de  Phil.  25  (1901),  No.  i.  should  be  cited.  Z>»m  =  dum- 
modo,  as  well  as  dum  ne^  is  worthy  of  a  note. 

p.  481, 1.  10,  M.  Miiller,  1.  c,  is  a  better  reference,  as  he  corrects 
Kiihnast's  list.     Cf.  also  Riemann  Etud'.  p.  18. 

p.  482  Durabilis  is  already  found,  however,  in  Ovid  Her.  4.  89. 

Durare/ io  harden*:  cf.  also  Sen.  Contr.  i.  pr.  16,  and  Ep. 
95.  18. 

p.  486  Ecce  with  ace:  cf.  Sen.  Ep.  15.  9  and  add  this  passage 
to  the  Archiv  V  p.  24. 

p.  491  Efficaciier^StnecdL'.  should  be.  Sen.  rhet.  und  besonders 
Sen.  phil.;  cf.  also  Val.  Max.  6.  9.  2  and  21.  i  ext.  i ;  Plin.  N.  H. 
20.  217  ;  Quint.  5.  13.  25  (examples  not  cited  by  Neue  II',  p.  688). 

p.  492  Efficere  ne,  Cic.  Att.  6.  i.  16:  Draeger,  IP,  291  omits 
this  passage  as  also  Cic.  Rep.  i.  67 ;  Fin.  4.  10 ;  Val.  Max.  3.  4.  2 ; 

*  Neue-Wagener  II',  p.  880  omits  for  ex  diverso  Sen.  Contr.  7  pr.  7 ;  PHn. 
N.  H.  4.  84 ;  16.  341  {e  diverso  very  common),  Ep.  7.  65 ;  Curt.  4.  4*  7  and  cites 
Sen.  brev.  vit.  8.  i  for  7. 10.  i. 
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Sen.  Tranq.  8.  4;  16.  4:  ad  Helv.  18.  9:  Veil.  2.  34.  3;  Tac. 
Agr.  6. 

p.  494  Egere:  add.  Vgl.  Archiv  XII,  S.  144,  Riemann  Etud\ 
S.  269,  und  Lease,  Am.  Jour.  Phil.  XXI  (1901)  p.  449  f. 

p.  495  Egredi  urbe\  cf.  Lease  to  Li  v.  1. 1.  1058;  with  y&i/fiw, 
M.  Miiller,  Li  v.  35.  4.  4  (crit.  note,  p.  X).  For  the  accus.  cf.  also 
Val.  Max.  2.  6.  10;  3.  3  ext.  2.  Three  references  were,  uncor- 
rected from  the  6th  ed.:  Egredi  urbem  (for  abl.)  Liv.  22.  55.  8, 
and  Quint.  4.  i.  61  E,  porium  (for  abl.)  and  11.  2.  13  E,  limen 
(for  ultra  /.). 

p.  497  Elabivitax  cf.,  however.  Sen.  Ep.  77.  10. 

p.  500, 1.  2  Greenough:  add,  Harv.  Stud.  1,  p.  97 ;  1.  3,  change 
/,  «,  m^  to  /,  w,  «,  and  add :  Vgl.  Wilkins  Cic,  De  Or,  I,  163 
(p.  153)  und  Archiv  XI  pp.  443,  583,  XII  p.  138. 

Elevare  oculos :  Sen.,  Benef.  i.  3.  i  and  Tranq.  an.  i.  9,  however, 
uses  adversus, 

p.  505  En  Oder  Em :  cf.  also  Am.  Journ.  Phil.  XXVII  (1906), 
p.  90  f.  Livy  22.  6.  3  was  incorrectly  repeated  from  the  6th  ed.; 
cf.  Archiv  VI,  p.  36  and  recent  editions. 

p.  506  Enervis:  found  in  Sen.  phil.  also  (Thyest.  176). 

EnixCy  wiX\i petere\  erst  seit  Sen.  phil.  (as  in  6th  Ed);  cf.  Plant. 
Trin.  652,  where  G.  and  Sch.  and  Leo  read  enixe  expeto. 

p.  507  Ens  Quint.  8.  3.  33,  Sergius:  cf.,  however,  the  editions 
of  Halm  and  Meister  adloc.  as  also  Quint.  2.  14.  2. 

Eoy  Kiihnast  S.  84 :  here  but  one  example  is  given  and  Draeger, 
Synt.  Tac.  S.  26  is  cited  for  Tac*.  S.  30.  Liv.  28.  27.  12,  omitted 
by  Kiihnast  and  cited  by  Schmalz,  has  quo^  not  eo^  in  M.  Mul- 
ler's  ed. 

P*  510, 1.  5,  Neue-Wagener  IP  p.  962  f.  should  be  cited. 

p.  512  Eripere  carcere.  Sen.  Polyb.  14,  4:  here,  however, 
Hermes  reads  carceri  (cf.  crit.  note). 

p.  516  Escendere^  Liv.  26.  48.  5 :  ascendisset,  however,  is  used. 

p.  517  Esse\  for  ^5/ with  infin.  cf.  Lease, Synt. and  Style  Prud. 
p.  37  where  five  occurrences  found  in  Prud.  are  not  cited  by  the 
Archiv  referred  to.     Cf.  also  erat  videre  Macr.  7.  7.  14. 

p.  519  Essentia:  Aug.  C.  D.,  XII.  2:  novo  nomine  iam  nostris 
temporibus  usitaiio  is  worth  recording. 

p.  522, 1.  4  -que  , . .  -que :  cf.  Lease,  Livy,  §  49.  e.  The  com- 
bination is  also  used  by  Sen.  Clem.  i.  16.  5 :  2.  i.  3  Plin.  Min.  8. 
6.  14  and  Macr.  5.  22.  10:  Som.  Scip.  i.  14.  6:  16.  19. 
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p.  528  Evadere\  uncorrected  from  the  6th  ed.  are:  Liv.  31. 
33.  5  for  21.  33.  5 ;  33.  28.  4  for  33.  28.  3 ;  27.  33.  6  for  27.  23.  6. 
With  the  Accus. :  found  also  in  Plin.  Ep.  i.  12.  11. 

p.  529  Evaiescere,  Archiv  I,  p.  473:  add  to  the  passag^es  there 
cited  Stat.  Silv.  5.  2.  79,  Claud.,  Rapt.  Pros.  3.  92. 

p.  530  Evellere ;  Cic.  De  Or.  i.  230  has,  however,  ex  inHmis 
nuntibus^  and  belongs  here  no  more  than  it  did  in  the  6th  Ed. 
p.  531  Exacerbare:   the  Antib.  here,  as  also  the  Archiv  X 
'  p.  78,  cites  Liv.  28.  6.  17  for  29.  6.  17. 

p.  531  Exacius^  Kl.  nicht:  i.  e.  except  in  poetry.     Plin.  Mai, 
I  (17.  251)  also  uses  it. 

I  p.  534  Ezarmare^  Seneca :  for  Sen.  rhet.  u.  Sen.  phil. 

•  Exaudire,  Liv.  31.  5,  7:  here  M.  Miiller  reads  precaiioni  an- 

nuisse  (cf  Drak.  ad  iocJ), 
■  Excedere  loco,   Liv.   36.    10.    15:   for  36.   10.   14,  belonging 

;  however,  under  finibus.     So  also,  p.  535, 1.  2  the  citations  for  th< 

I  accus.  h.ive  crept  in  from  e^redi,  but  in  the  passages  cited  her< 

'  (i.  29.  6  ;  3.  57.  10 ;  22.  55.  8)  urbe  is  used  in  the  latest  texts.*    Sen 

Ep.  77.  10  does  not  belong  here  either,  as  it  does  not  have  viU 
excedere,  but  vita  elabu  For  exc,  provincia  cf.  Liv.  10.  18.  i 
Italia,  10.  2.  3;  37.  49.  7  ;  39.  54.  13  ;  42.  36.  7  ;  48.  4;  Mtzceclonia 
45,  32.  6;  curia  42.  26.  51  ;  ttrbe  31.  17.  3.  Cf.  also  templo,  29 
19-  3;  39-  5-  6  but  ex  iemplo,  26.  30.  11 ;  37.  52.  9.  Exceden 
inodum\  cf.  also  Sen.  Contr.  I,  pr.  22;  Val.  Max.  i.  6.  3:  8.  11 
ext.  I ;  Plin.  Trai.  116.  2. 

p.  546  Eximere  obsidione:  Liv.  27.  22.  3  should  be  37.  52.  3 
cf.  also  37.  26.  13:  9.  21.  3;  24.  41.  6;  36.  13.  i.  Eximere  servi- 
tuie:  cf.  also  Liv.  34.  52.  12.  Exim.  aliquem  alicuireii  cf.  Sen 
Ira  3.  25.  3. 

p.  550.  Expedire  ab  occupatiojie  is  found,  however,  in  Cic 
Att.  3.  20.  2  (Purser). 

p.  553  Experire  ut  ne,  Cic.  de  or.  2.  16:  here,  however,  Wilkinj 
(Oxford  Text)  reads  experire  illud  ut  ne, 

p.  554  Explere,  Liv.  7.  30.  15 ;  here,  however,  M.  Mailer  read 
ira  expleri, 

p.  555.  Exponere  i?t  mit  ace,  Caes.  civ.  i.  31.  3;  here,  how 
ever,  Kiibler  has  in  terra,  as  also  in  civ.  3.  23.  2  (for  which  AntiW 
cites  Liv.  3.  23.  2).     Praemium  ponere :  for  Liv.  3.  24.  2  (wron{ 

1  It  may  be  noted,  e.  g.  that  M.  Mailer,  Liv.  Anh.  II.  p.  154(1878)  had  cUe< 
for  urbem  23.  i.  3,  but  in  the  Teubner  Text  (1899)  he  reads  urbe. 
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reference)  cite  29.  6.  15 ;  cf.  also  Verg.  Aen.  5.  292  and  486.  On 
p.  556  Expanere  in  aliquid :  Sen.  de  cons,  ad  Pol.  93 :  for  9. 7  ? 
Here,  however,  Hermes  reads  ad  (See  crit.  note  ad  he). 

P«  570, 1.  2 :  C(.  also  Archiv  HI,  p.  177  f.  Regnier,  Lat  Aug. 
p.  27  and,  for  additional  examples,  Lease,  Synt.  and  Style  Prud. 
§101,  d. 

P- 577  Eama\  Plant.  Trin.  186  has  maledicas  famas  ferre\ 
this  is  the  reading  of  Brix  and  Leo,  but  not  of  G.  and  Schoell  and 
of  Lindsay. 

p.  582.    Fasiigium^  bildlich:  abo  used  by  Sen.  Ep.  76,  31. 

Fatum :  cf.  also  Liv.  3.  7.  10  fato  sunt  JuncH  and  Val.  Max. 
2.  10.  3. 

p.  583.    FavorabiliSy  used  by  Plin.  mai  also. 

p.  587  Ferro  et  igne :  cf.  also  Sen.  Ep.  7.  4.  Sen.  de  const.  2.  2 
has,  however,  igne  ac  ferro. 

p.  591  Figere:  in  terram  is  the  reading,  however,  of  Zingerle 
and  M.  Mueller  (1902)  for  the  passages  cited  in  Livy.  (Cf.  M.  M. 
Crit.  note  to  H,  65.  3).  M.  Muller's  text  has,  however,  clavos 
fixes  in  temple^  7.  3.  7  and  spolia  in  aede  fixa,  10.  2.  14.  Note 
also  that  Justin,  21.  4.  7,  says  in  crucem  figiiur. 

p.  595  Fine,  prap.,  Liv.:  it  would  be  well  to  cite  a  passage,  as 
Livy  is  not  mentioned  by  either  Wolflflin  orSchmalz,  1.  c. 

p.  597  Flagrare:  Liv.  24.  26.  3  and  40.  15.  9  (not  5)  have, 
however,  conflagrare^  and  belong  five  lines  below. 

p.  599  Fluctuare\   Hense  in  Sen.  Epp.  52.  i,  however,  reads 
fluciuamur,  in    Epp.   iii.    14  fluctuatur.    Add:  Vgl.   Neue- 
Wagener  IV,  p.  147. 

p.  600  Flumen :  Cf.  also  Lease,  Livy  §61,  a  and  to  1, 1.  86 ;  also 
Archiv  XIV,  p.  427. 

p.  603  Forsan,  im  b.  Afr.  45.  2  liest  Wolfflin  forsiian :  not, 
however,  in  the  Kubler-Wolfflin  Ed.  (1896)  and  in  the  Archiv 
X  (1898),  p.  59.» 

Forsiian,  bei  Cic.  auch  den  Konj.  Imperf.  u.  Plusq.,  2.  B.  de 
or.  2.  189  u.  off.  I.  112:  the  exception  to  the  primary  sequence 
in  these  two  passages,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  more  apparent  than 
real.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  plupf.  subj.  used  in  both  of  these 

^Forsan\  Neue-Wagener  II »,  p.  604.  and  IV,  p.  149  omit  Phaedr.  2.  4.  7; 
Lucan  2.  175;  5.  93;  8.  856;  9.  63;  474;  865,  Sil.   10.  307;  400;  12.  261; 
15.  341;  16.  433,  Val.  Flacc.  I.   170;  712;  2.  151 ;   7.   129;  8.  423,   Mart. 
4. 14.  13  ;  5.  28.  8 ;  60.  8 ;  7.  68.  2 ;  10.  75.  7;  12.  5.  4,  Jut.  6.  14;  12.  125 
Macr.  1.13.  i.JuYencuSyPraef.  22;  1,33;  III, 616:  IV,  140,  Tert.  De  Spect.  i 
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passages  is  that  of  an  unreal  condition,  from  which  it  follows  that 
forsitan  need  have  no  influence  on  either  the  mood  or  the 
tense.  The  two  other  passages  cited  by  Merguet's  Lexica  (QtL 
Rose.  47,  Verr.  II.  159)  contain  videreiur^  i.  e.  a  potential  of  the 
past.  So,  also,  the  impf.  in  Ovid  Met  11.  760,  Livy  32.  21.  i, 
and  the  pluperf.  in  Livy  33.  25.  6  are  to  be  accounted  for,  i.  e.  as 
unreal  conditions.  For  the  pluperf.  cite  Livy  3.  25.  9,  and  for 
the  impf.  Ovid  Met.  7.  753  and  Quint.  3.  7.  24.  Why  was  Blase, 
Hist.  Gr.  Ill,  p.  159,  not  referred  to? 

Forsitan  with  y«/.  indie;  cf.  also  Ovid  A.  A.  i.  483;  2.  286; 
Sen.  Ep.  47.  2 ;  Lucan  9.  869 ;  10.  364 ;  Quint.  10.  2.  10 ;  with 
the  pres.  indie;  cf.  also  Lucan  9.  877  ;  Sen.  Suas.  7.  2  ;  with  the 
per/,  indie.  Val.  Max.  4.  i  ext.  3.     Cf.  also  Blase,  Hist.  Gr.  Ill, 

p.  143- 
p.  604  Foriasse  an  is  found,  however,  twice  in  Apul.  (cf.  Hilde- 

brand  to  Met.  9.  5). 

Foriassis :  is  especially  common  in  Plin.  Mai.  and  St.  Augus- 
tine.* 

p.  610  Frugalis'.  Sen.  exc.  Contr.  6.  2  has  both  frug^alior  zxA 
frugalissimus ;  Sen.  Ep.  97.  9  frugalior,  Fruiius  sufn :  Sen. 
Ep.  93.  9  is  omitted  by  Neue-Wagener,  p.  542. 

p.  612  Frugi:  a  genitive  or  a  dative?  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  solve  this  problem.  Schmalz,  here,  and  Wolfilin 
(Archiv  IX,  p.  105)  regard  the  question  as  still  unanswered-' 

"^ Fortassis '.  Neue-W.  II',  p.  605  omits:  Sen.  Contr.  10.  4.  25;  5.  yj  exc 
10.  5;  Stat.  Achil.  I.  I.  666;  Plin.  Mai.  2.  82  ;  118;  127;  25.  22;  28.  123; 
30.97;  32.  152;  33.  124;  36.  4;  132;  37.  145;  Aug.,  C.  D.,(Domb.)  I,  pp. 
45.7;  109.6;  HI.  20;  278.4;  280.31;  326.15;  543.11;  II.  pp.  141.  14; 
156.  24;  474.  5  ;  also  Ep.  261.  5.  Apul.  Met.  9.  5.  Purser  reads  foriassis  xol 
the  Oxford  text,  but  says  in  crit.  note :  **  forma  dubia". 

*A  decision  is  difficult,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  because  certain  passages 
point  unquestionably  to  a  genitive  function,  others  to  a  dative.  For  an  im* 
portant  discussion  of  the  subject  Roby,  Lat.  Gram.  II,  p.  xlviii  should  be  con- 
sulted. In  addition  to  the  writers  referred  to  by  the  Antibarbarus,  it  may  be 
stated  that  DelbrQck  (Vergl.  Gram.  Ill  p.  409)  and  Lindsay  (Lat.  Lang.  p.  407) 
regard  it,  as  did  Roby  1.  c.  and  Draeger  (P  p.  438),  as  a  dative,  but  Riemann 
(Rev.  de  Phil.,  1890,  p.  66),  Riemann  et  Goelzer  (Gram.  Comp.  p.  129)  and 
Brix-Niemeyer  (to  Plaut.  Capt.^  p.  956)  maintain  that  it  is  a  genitiye.  As 
indicative  of  a  genitive  function  I  have  noted  the  following  passages:  PlauL 
Trin.  321  nee probus  est^  nee  frugi  bonae ;  Ter.  Heaut.  580  hominis  fru^  et  tetm" 
perantis^  Cic.  Att.  4.  8.  ^permadestus  ae  bonae  frugi  Gell.  6. 11.  2  homimtn  nikiH 
rei  nequt  frugis  boneu^  id.  2.  23.  \Zservus  bonae  frugi  ^  and  these  passages  should 
be  compared  with  those  cited  by  Roby  as  pointing  to  a  dative  function  for 
this  word. 
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Fugere^  der  Imperf  (sic  /)fuge  mit  einem  Infin.,  Cic.  de  orat. 
3.  153,  Att.  10.  8.  5,  ofT.  3.  26 :  it  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
not  one  of  these  citations  is  appropriate. 

p.  613  Fulmeriy  **  de  caelo  tangi,  s.  Drakenberch  zu  Li  v.  26. 
23.  5  '* :  D's.  list,  however,  is  far  from  complete ;  cf.  Lease  to 
Livy  I,  I.  95. 

p.  617  Fungi  diem:  the  expression  is  also  found  in  Just. 
19.  I.  I,  morie  fungi  in  Ovid,  Met.  11.  583. 

p.  619  Gaudere,  Quint.  5.  12.  22;  reference  inappropriate; 
cite  instead  2.  i.  5. 

p.  625  Gestire  mit  Infin.;  Merguet,  Lexica,  cites  two  in  Cic. 
Phil.,  but  none  in  the  speeches.  Cf.,  however,  Cic.  Phil.  4. 14 ; 
Marc.  10.     See  also  Att.  4.  11.  i. 

p.  628  GnaruSy  nur  bei  Tacitus  passiv.  found,  however,  in 
Curtius.  10.  2.  10  rex  satis  gnarus. 

p.  632  Gratia^  last  line,  "Vgl.  Archiv  I,  169":  for  Quintilian's 
usage  Wolfflin  refers  to  Bonnell's  Lexicon.  The  list  of  occur- 
rences given  there  is,  however,  far  from  complete.^ 

p.  638  Habentia\  cf.  Non.  Marc,  p.  172  (Lindsay). 

p.  643  Habitare,  trans. ;  cf.  M.  Miiller  Liv.  IL  Anh.,  p.  159. 

p.  644  Hac  (parte),  nicht  klass.;  cf.,  however,  Cic.  Leg.  i.  14; 
Caes.  B.  C.  I.  45.  6 ;  2.  2.  3. 

p.  645  Haerere-y  cf.  also  M.  Miiller,  Liv.  H.  Anh.,  p.  145,  and 
for  the  dative  add :  Sen.  De  Cons.  i.  i ;  De  Tranq.  An.  i.  11 ; 
Benef  i.  12.  2;  Epp.  41.  5;  82.5;  100.  12;  Plin.  ad  Trai.  95; 
Pan.  24.  3. 

p.  649  Hie  . . .  illic :  also  found  in  Veil.  2.  49.  2. 

p.  652  Hine  .  .  .  illine:  both  the  Archiv,  1.  c,  and  the  Anti- 
barbarus  omit  for  Livy*s  use,  2.  11.  9;  29.  9;  6.  33.  9 ;  10.  31.  6 ; 
as  also  Val.  Max.  4.  7.  7 ;  6.  9.  ext.  7;  7.  4.  4;  8.  15.  8;  Liv. 
3-  55-  6 ;  hinc  . .  .  hine  Val.  Max.  3-  8.  3 ;  hine  (Uque  illine^  Liv. 
30.  8.  4.  and  Sen.  brev'.  vit.  12.  3;  cf.  also  hine . .  .  illine  Veil. 
2.  84.  2 ;  Sen.  De  Ira  III,  28.  i. 

p.  654  Hoc  ^  hue  I  read  by  Wolfflin  Liv.*  21.  43.  13  (cf.  also 
Archiv  VII,  p.  332). 

1  C  SuhsL  add  also:  3.  1 1.  3;  3.  5.  ii ;  6.  93  ;  8.  35;  53  ;  4.  3.  17;  19;  67 ; 
138;  5.  13.  5;  6.  5.  6;  8.  3.  54;  73  (Hs)\  9.  3.  66;  10.  i.  33;  139;  2.  37; 
12.  3.  25;  5.  i;  ii.8(  =  21). 

C,  VerHs,  add  also:  i.  5.  43 ;  3.  1.3  3.  3:  4.  1.3;  5  pr.  i ;  13.  40 ;  6.  34. 4 ; 
8.3.71  73;  9.  I.4;  31;  3.  70;  4.31;  4.127    10. 1.  7;  a.  33;  II.  3.  I43(  =  i7). 

Val.  Maximus'  usage,  which  is  omitted  is  also  striking:  groHa  3$^  bnt 
tausa  13. 
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Hodieque  ^viocYi  heutzutage,  nicht  vor  Vellejus:  this  state- 
ment is  also  found  in  Draeger,  II',  p.  46.  There  are  two  possi- 
ble examples  in  Sen.  Contr.  i.  i.  15  (p.  75,  K.),  and  7.  i.  18 
(p.  307,  K.).  To  Draeger  and  the  Antibarbarus  add  :  Veil.  2. 
61.  3 ;  Val.  Max.  2.  2.  6 ;  4.  4.  2  ;  5.  6.  2 ;  7.2  ext.  2. 

p.  657  Honor  oder  honos :  it  is  noteworthy  that  whereas  Livy 
always  used  honos  (exc.  4.  8.  7),  Quintilian  and  his  pupil  Pliny 
always  used  honor  (exc.  Quint.  3.  7.  22).  Plin.  Mai.,  on  the  other 
hand,  preferred  honos, 

p.  659  ad  horam,  Sp.  L.:  but  see  Sen.  N.  Q.  3.  16.  2. 

p.  661  Horiaius/xm  Sing,  nur  im  Ablat. :  but  see  Macr.  Sat 
7.  5«  5  horiatui. 

p.  662  Hosticus  :  cf.  also  Drak.  to  Livy,  36.  43.  6. 

p.  663  Hue  aique  illuc  is  also  found  in  Veil.  2.  21.  i.^  Hue 
mit  Gen.:  cf.  also  Val.  Max.  3.  7.  i  d ;  8.  i.  Absol.  6. 

p.  664  Humane^  Kompar. :  found  also  in  Cic.  Tusc.  3.  64 
(omitted  by  Merguet). 

p.  675  Idoneus :  with  in  and  accus.,  also  found  in  Sen.  Contr. 
I.  2.  14 ;  10.  4.  16,  and  Quint.  6.  3.  15. 

Igiiur^:  for  a  complete  statement  of  Livy's  usage  cf.  Lease, 
Livy  Intr.  §  48  c.  The  frequency  of  the  use  of  igiiur  as  the 
introductory  word  of  a  sentence  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
style  of  Justin,  being  used  thus  75  times,'  and  is  common  also  in 
Curtius  (50  times). 

p.  676  Ignarus  mit  Genitiv,  nur  Sail,  und  Ovid. :  see,  however, 
Verg.  Aen.  10.  705. 

p.  677  IgnorabiliSy  bei  Plautus  Pseud.  571  L. :  not,  however, 
in  the  text  of  Lorenz  ^  Leo,  or  Lindsay. 

*To  the  Archiv  XII,  p.  248,  add:   hue  et  illuc.  Sen.  Dial.  10.  7.  10;   12.  6 
Cp*  74*  3;  ^^  atque  illuc  Sen.  Dial.  12.  ii.  7;  Tac.  Hist.  Ann.  10.  24;  HUt 
I,  85.  17;  and   for  Livy  7.  34.  23  cite  7.  34.  13.    **Oft  bei  Tac."  is  only  10 
times  !  (cf.  Gr.  and  Grecf.). 

'  For  omissions  in  Qaintilian's  usage  noted  by  Neue-Wagener  and  BonnelPs 
Index  cf.  Lease,  Class.  Rey.  XIII  (1899),  p.  130,  and  Am.  Journ,  Phil.  XXI 
(1904),  p.  452.  To  Neue  II',  p.  975,  add  also  Nepos,  Att.  3.3;  Val.  Max. 
I.  8.  10 ;  2.  7.  6 ;  4.  i  ext.  8 ;  6  ext.  3 ;  7  ext.  i ;  5.  3.  2  b ;  4.  6 ;  6.  2  ext.  i ; 
7.4  ext.  3;  5.  2;  8.  I  abs.  3;  9.  3.  8;  8  ext.  i  ;  6.  3;  12.  7;  I4pr.  Sen.  Ep.  8.2. 
18;  Plin.  Ep.  (author  not  cited)  i.  19.  2 ;  2.  6.  7 ;  3.  i.  12;  15.  2;  4.  6.  3; 
5.  I.  9;  7.  II.  6;  27.  I  ;  28.  3;  8.  2.  4;  10.  2;  14.  18;  15.  2;  9.  1.4;  24; 
Pan.  3.  I ;  5. 6 ;  30.  5  ;  37.  6  (=  19  for  Pliny).  Varro  (R.  R.  and  L.  L.)  used 
igiiur  in  this  way  22  times. 

'  No  examples  of  this  usage  of  Justin  or  Curtius  are  cited  by  Neue-Wagener. 
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p.  680  Ilieciamentum,  nur  Apul.  apol.  98:  but  see  apol.  102. 

lUiciius:  also  found  in  Lucan,  Val.  Flacc.  and  Statius. 

p.  681  Illucei:  Cicero,  however,  uses  lucet  of  a  star  in  Rep. 
4.  16.     Add :  Vgl.  M.  Miiller  zu  Liv,  i.  28.  2. 

p.  683  ImbecilluSy  Neue- Wagener '  II  S  164 :  the  Seneca  refer- 
ences here  need  revision:  de  Ira  3.  11.  i  is  cited  for  3.  10.4; 
tranq.  an.  17.  3  is  omitted  ;  not  found  in  Hermes'  ed.  at  the  pas- 
sages cited  are:  de  Ira  2.  10.  2;  tranq.  an.  15.  9  and  17;  Cons. 
Helv.  7.  3  and  11.  2;  in  Clem.  2.  6.  4  Hermes  reads  imbecillos 
not  imbecilles. 

p.  689  Itnpavidus:  Liv.  39.  50.  8  (=an  adv.)  is  cited  twice; 
change  one  to  21.  30.  2,  (an  adj.).  To  *'  Sen.  de  v.  beat."  add  the 
passage,  8.  2. 

p.  691  Imperare  mit  dem  Infin.  Act. :  in  Tac.  only  in  ann. 
2.  25  and  15.  28  (Gr.  and  Greef). 

p.  693  Impetus^  der  Abl.  plural  kommt  nirgends  vor:  see 
however,  Lucr.  i.  293  (Munro). 

p.  694  Implere  :  Liv.  27.  22.  12  is  incorrectly  cited,  as  here  cam- 

plere  is  used.     A  much  more  complete  list  than  that  here  given 

is  found  in  M.  Miiller,  Liv.  P,  Anh.,  p.  182,  and  should  have 

been  cited.    According  to  M.  MilUer's  lists  the  Abl.  is  used  but 

3  times  with  persons,  leaving  22  for  its  use  with  abstract  words. 

Cf.  further  Lease  to  Livy,  1, 1.  61.     Draeger,  H.  S.  I*,  p.  558  is 

also  to  be  corrected.     On  p.  695  the  statement  is  made  that 

^'alle  iibrigen   Komposita  von  plere  werden    mit  Abl.    Kon- 

struiert.'*    Cf.,  however,  explere  with  a  Gen.  in  Verg.  Aen.  II, 

586. 
p.  696  ImplicUus  morbo:  found  also  in  Liv.  23.  40.   i.    On 

implicare  with  a  dative  cf.  Bennett,  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Assoc.  36 

(1905),  p.  69.' 

Imponere  in  aliquid  or  in  aliqua  re:  Neue- Wagener  IP,  p. 
935  f.  should  be  referred  to.  With  imponere  in  naves,  Curt.  9.  8.  3 
compare  imp.  navidus,  ]Mst  18.  5.  5 ;  39.  i.  4. 

p.  697  Impos,  Stellen  bei  Haustein,  S.  37 :  to  his  list  add 
Plant.  True.  832,  Prud.  Cath.  9.  53,  Psych.  585,  Lact.  De  Ira  Dei 
21.  3,  and  cite  Plant.  Cas.  629  for  514,  True.  828  for  789. 

p.  700  Impurare,  zuerst  bei  Isidor :  see,  however,  Prud.,  Per. 
10.  191. 

^Neue  III',  p.  534,  omits  under  impUcatus^  Nepos  Dion  I.  I,  under  impH- 
citus  lustinus  40.  i.  a  and  Curtius  7.  7.  7. 
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p.  701  Imputare,  Ovid,  nur  heroid.  6.  102  u.  Met.  2.  4CX) :  also 
found,  however,  in  Met.  15.  470.  This  verb  is  also  found  in  Val. 
Max.,  Plin.  Mai.,  Mart.,  and  Juv.,  later  in  Prud.  Cath.  7.  133. 

p.  707  Incedere :  the  order  of  the  passages  in  Livy  from  2.  7.  i 
to  3.  59.  I  do  not  correspond  to  the  order  of  the  words  men- 
tioned. For  cupido  cf.  24.  13.  5,  for  indignaiio  3.  60.  8,  and  for 
maestitia  29.  3.  9. 

p.  708  Incertus  mit  dem  Genitiv,  Haustein,  S.  30 :  add  to  his 
list  Liv.  9.  43.  4  Curt,  and  Tac.  (cf.  Luterbacher  to  Li  v.  4.  ^3.  3). 

p.  711  Incept:  also  found  in  Plant.  Amph.  7,  Cas.  164,  Men. 
435,  True.  465,  467. 

Incitameninm,  bei  Liv.  21.  44.  9  :  but  not  in  recent  editions. 

p.  713  Incogiians,  nur  Ter.  Phorm.  155  :  found  also  in  ib. 
499,  and  Auson.  Per.  15. 

p.  714  Incomposiius,  erst  bei  Livius:  Cf.,  however,  Verg.  G. 

I.  350. 

p.  716  Inconveyiiens^  zuerst  Quint.:  but  found  in  Phaedr.  3. 
13.  6,  Sen.  Vit.  beat.  12.  3. 

p.  718.  Incumbere  \  with  Liv.  44.  36.  5  scuiis  contrast  35.  5.  7 
in  scuta;  with  rhet.  Her.  i.  18,  Val.  Max.  3.  2.  ext.  i,  Sen.  tranq. 
an.  16.  I,  Tac.  Ann.  2.  17,  gladio  contrast  Veil.  2.  70.  3,  Val. 
Max.  3.2.  14,  tngladium\  and  compare /ifrr^,  Phaedr.  3.  10.  33 
with  pilo  Sen.  Ep.  36.  9:  in  unum  locum  Liv.  27.  40.  6  with  in 
alteram  partem ^  Sen.  ad  Marc.  5.  4. 

p.  723  Indigere:  the  abl.  is  also  used  by  Sen.  Benef.  3.  35.  3  ; 

6.  27.  i;  Epp.  9.  i;  14.  17;  52.  3;  the  gen.  with  indigens  in 
Benef.  i.  15.  3,  and  Ep.  85.  20. 

p.  724.     Indignari  Vgl.  Drager,  H.  Synt.  IL  S.  393:  to  his 

list  add  Quint.  10.  i.  loi.     With  the  Infin.:  also  used  by  Quint. 

and  Juv.,  with  si\  also  by  Mart.  9.  7.  34. 

p.  729  Ex  industria^  seit  Livius:   see,  however.  Plant.  Poen. 

219.^  Ob  industriam^  "Ofters  bei  Plaut.":  used  by  him,  how- 
ever, only  twice  (Cas.  276,  805). 

*  Plautus  uses  de  industria,  however,  three  times  (Asin.  212,  Aul.  420, 
Cas.  278). 

Livy,  in  the  3d  decade  used  d€  industria  11  times,  but  ex  ind.  only  twice 
(add  25.  15.  9  to  M.  MUller  2.  Liv.  1. 19.6).  For  this  expression  Quintilian's 
model  was  Livy  rather  than  Cicero,  using  ex  ind,  8  times,  but  de  ind,  only 
once  (9.  4.  144).     Val.  Max.  (K.),  however,  used  only  de  industria  (i.  8  ext.  3  ; 

7.  3.  2  ;  4  ext.  2  ;  6.  9  ext.  5  ;  8.  2.  i  ;  3)  or  industrie  (7.  5.  4  ;  8.  15  pr).  Sen. 
rhet.  used  de  ind.  in  Contr.  2.  7.  5 ;  7.  4.  6  ;  9.  2.  27,  ex  ind,  in  9  pr.  3  ;  lo  pr. 
16.     Sen.  Phil,  also  used  both  forms,  de  ind,  Ep.  114.  15  ;  ad  Polyb.  5.  4;  ad 
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p.  730  Inermis',  Neue  II',  p.  151,  cites  for  Livy  only  29.  4.  7  ; 
add  also  6.  10.  5;  10.  35.  10;  32.  24.  6,  and  Val.  Max.  7.  3.  3; 
lustinus  12.  II.  8;  on  p.  152,  for  semiertnis^  22.  50.4;  25.  19.  14; 
27.  I.  15  ;  30.  6.  7  ;  31.  41.  10;  36.  19.  19.  Semermes  is  used  in 
31.  41.  10. 

P-  737  Infiniio,  Quint.  11.  3.  4  (reference  as  in  6th  ed.),  but 
infinite  is  read  by  Halm  and  Meister. 

Infiiias :  cf.  negue  infiiias  eo^  Quint.  3.  7.  3 ;  4.  2.  67  ;  7  pr.  4 
and  nee  infiiias  eo  Macr.  3.  16.  5. 

p.  742  Ingredij  von  Livius  nur  im  eigentlichen  Sinne ;  cf., 
however,  38,  54.  2,  and  Drak.  ad  loc. 

p.  743  Inhonorabilis  is  read,  however,  in  Cic.  fam.  5.  21  by 
Purser  (Oxford  text). 

p.  747.  Iniurium  esiy  Vgl.  Brix  zu  Plant.  Mil.  436 :  to  his  list 
add  Cist.  103  and  374. 

p.  751  InguieSy  "  erst  Sp,  Z.,  Vgl.  Archiv  IV  S.  403  ",  where,  it 
may  be  added,  its  use  in  Plin.  N.  H.  14.  142  is  cited,  but  omitted 
here. 

p.  752  Inscientianty  Liv.  22.  25.  12:  this  reference  (=  inscitia) 
was  uncorrected  from  the  6th  Ed. 

p.  760  Insuper  as  a  preposition  with  accus.  is  also  found  6 
times  in  Vitruv.,  and  with  quibus  in  5.  i.  9,  guo  in  10.  15.  4  (Nohl). 

p.  759  InsuetuSy  nicht  bei  Cic:  found,  however,  in  Cic.  Att. 
2.  21.  4. 

p.  761  De  Integra:  already  in  Ter.  (Ad.  153,  Heaut.  674).* 

p.  764  Intentus\  a  note  regarding  its  usage  might  well  have 
been  given ;  (cf.  Jacobs  to  Sail.  Cat.  6.  5,  M.  Miiller,  Liv.  II, 
p.  151,  Friedersdorff  to  Liv.  26.  39.  21,  Drager  to  Tac.  Ann. 
I.  31.  7 ;  2.  5.  5  Steele,  Am.  Journ.  Phil.  XXVII  (1906),  p.  292). 

p.  765, 1.  10:  Liv.  I.  8.  5,  and  22.  16.  7  do  not  belong  in  the 
*  category  here  given.     In  1.  18,  for  Reisigs  Vorles.  S.  730,  cited 
ed.  of  Schmalz  and  Landgraf,  p.  718. 

p.  768,  1.  2,  Vgl.  Drager,  H.  Synt.  I,  S.  516:  to  the  list  there 
given  add  Liv.  8.  14.  8. 

Helv.  2.  ^ytx  ind.  Ep.  100.  6;  so  also  Suet,  ex  ind^  Tit.  9;  Dom.  19,  Claud. 
^8,  but  de  ind,  Claud.  33,  Galba  19 ;  and  Macr.,  de  ind,  1.  10.  21 ;  5.  i.  18,  but 
ex  ind.  2.  i.  15  ;  6.  9.  13.     Curtius  used  only  de  industria  (11  times). 

*  For  its  use  in  Livy,  cf.  Lease  to  Livy  L  1.  635  (Friedersdorff  Liv.  28,  Anh., 
p.  115,  does  not  give  a  complete  list).  Livy  also  uses  ab  integto  in  43.  16.  7. 
Quint,  used  de  integro  4  times,  ex  intigro  only  once,  2.  4.  13.  The  latter  was 
also  used  by  Plin.  Ep.  3.  9.  35  ;  7.  9.  6 ;  ad  Trai.  56.  4,  and  by  Col.  9.  13. 
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Interdiw.  cf.  also  Plin.  Ep.  7.  27.  6,  and  Sen.  Brev.  Vit.,  14.  5 
where  node  ....  interdiu  is  used.  **  Vgl.  Lorenz  zu  Plaut.  Most. 
444":  here  Rud.  Prol.  7,  and  Ter.  Ad.  531  are  omitted. 

p.  770  Interest',  on  refert  add :  Vgl.  Skutsch  Archiv  15,  p.  47. 
Caesar's  exclusive  use  of  interest  is  worth  noting.  With  Cicero's 
and  Livy's  preference  for  interest  over  refert  may  be  compared 
that  of  Plin.  Min.,  and  by  way  of  contrast  Quintilian's  preference 
for  refert, 

p.  774  IniirpretatiOy  Ubersetzung, Cic.  Balb.  14:  inappropriate 
reference,  as  the  word  is  used  here  in  a  different  sense. 

p.  775  Interritus,  N.  KL:  also  P.  L.,  as  Vergil  and  Ovid  use  it. 

Inter serere\  also  found  in  Nepos  and  Ovid. 

p.  785  Invidere,  Vgl.  Nipperdey  zu  Tac.  Ann.  i.  22:  his  list  for 
the  dative  is,  however,  not  complete;    add  Hist.  4.  84.  11,  Dial. 

p.  789  locus:  cf.  also  Plaut.  Amph.  963  idioco  dixisti. 

p.  795  Irreli^iosus^  zuerst  seit  Livius,  aber  nur  5.  40.  10;  here, 
however,  Fiigner,  M.  Miiller  and  Zingerle  read  relij^iosum.  (See 
M.  M.  crit.  note  ad  loc,\ 

p.  796  Irrumpere,  ohne  in,  Caes.  civ.  2.  13.  4:  so  also,  in  the 
6th  ed.;  Kiibler,  however,  reads  quin  in  oppidum  ir.). 

p.  799  Itaque:  for  a  much  more  complete  list  of  its  use  post- 
positive than  that  given  by  Hand,  Draeger,  or  Neue-Wagener, 
cf.  Lease,  Class.  Rev.  XHI  (1899)  p.  130  and  Am.  Journ.  Phil. 
XXI  (1904),  p.  452.* 

*  Nipperdey  I.e.  cites  under  the  dative  Ann.  15.  63  (=  non  iniddebo  exemplo), 
Gerber  and  Greef  also  cite  this  passage  as  a  dative.     Exeniplo  is,  however, 
better  regarded  as  an  ablative,  in  view  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  this  case 
with  invidere  in  Silver  Latin.     It  is  regarded  as  an  ablative  by  Draeger  (Synt. 
Tac».,  Tac.  I.  §39.  H.  Synt«.  §  2S3).     The  Ablative  in  Livy  2.  40.  1 1  is  vari- 
ously explained:    by  FUgner,  ad  loc.  as  an  **abl.  limitationis",  by  M.  MuUei 
ad  loc.  and  Draeger  1.  c.  as  an  **  abl.  causae",  and  by  Zumpt.  Lat.  Gr.  §  413 
Madvig  §  261  a,  Landgraf  (Reisig  Vorles.  p.  604)  as  a  *'separativ".     The  use 
of  ob  with  this  verb  in  Sen.  de  Ira  i.  16.  6  and  of  quod  in  Asin.  PoUio  (Fam. 
10.  31.  6)  and  Cicero  (Fam.  7.  33.  I ;    Flacc.  70)  point  to  the  causal  nature  of 
the  ablative  in  the  Livian  passage. 

*  Neue-Wagener,  II*,  p.  976  cites  for  Seneca  only  Ira  2.  31.  2,  but  here  it  is 
the  first  word  in  the  sentence!  In  his  prose  Seneca  used  itaque  first  246  times, 
postpositive  216  times.  Postpositive  itaqtu  is  also  found  in  Val.  Max.  (not 
cited) :  2.  6.  8 :  12;  7.  1 1 ;  3-  2.  i ;  6.  i .  7  ;  7.  2  ext.  i ;  8.  10  ext.  I ;  9.  1 1.  5.  in 
Plin.  ad  Trai.  6.  2:  23.  i:  34.  2:  38.  For  Livy  Neue  cites  only  7,  instead  of 
38;  cf.  Novdk,  Stud,  zu  Liv.  p.  238.  For  lustinus  Neue-W.  cite  but  one  ex- 
ample of  itaque  postpositive.     It  is  so  used  by  that  author,  however,  34  times. 
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p.  802  Itibere,  1.  35:  Liv.  32. 16. 9  and  30. 19.  2  are  not  pertinent 
(cf.  M.  Miiller's  und  Zingerle's  Text). 

p.  804  IndicatiOy  vielleicht  von  Cicero  gebildetes  Wort:  found 
earlier,  however,  in  Auct.  Her.  i.  26;  cf.  also  Nagelsb.-Miiller, 
Stil.'  p.  238. 

p.  810  luxiay  des  Ranges,  Liv.  9.  9.  4:  cf.  also  39.  9.  6,  the 
only  other  example  in  Livy  (Fiigner,  Lex.  Liv.).  Liv.  24.  5.  13 
and  24.  20.  13,  here  cited  for  iuxta  ac,  are  cited  a  few  lines  above 
for  iuxta  alone,  and  23.  28.  4  =  23.  28.  3  above.  From  Fiigner's 
Lexicon  it  appears  that  Livy  uses  iuxta  ac  twice  as  often  pariter 
ac. 

Errors  in  Citation.* 

p-  S2S  Confidere,  Liv.  24.  4.  4  for  21.  4.  4:  Cic.  Att.  6.  16  A, 
5  for  16.  16  A.  5:  p.  jjo  Cangregarey  1.  6,  Cic.  Phil.  14.  5; 
for  14.  15;  p.  jj8  ConsererCy  Lorenz  Plaut.  Mil.  692  for  699; 
p.  S40y  1.  4  from  bottom,  Liv.  30.  20  =  ?  33.  6  for  33.  6.  8; 
p.  S4^  Consortium y  Sen.  ep.  90.  30  for  90.  36;  p.  J^^,  1.  4  Drager 
H.  Synt.  II,  335  for  II',  350;  p.  J-/7  Consulere,  Sen.  de  benef. 
I.  I.  8  for  I.  8.  i;  p.  348  Consultary,  Liv.  10.  25.  i  for  10.  25.  11; 
p.  j^o  ContemptiuSy  Sen.  brev.  11  (as  in  Archiv  ref.)  for  12.  i; 
P'  3S3  Contexere,  Sen.  contr.  7(3)  for  7(5) ;  p.  j^y  Contra,  Cic. 
Brut  I,  b  for  i.  i;  p.  366  Cor,  Lorenz  Plaut.  Mil.  779  for  Mil*. 
786  and  p.  367  Mil.  1079  for  Mil*.  1088;  p.  3'^^  Crescere  Liv.  2. 
27.  2  for  2.  27.  7 :  p.  3yg  Culpa  Liv.  3.  66.  4  for  3.  67.  4  ;  p.  3go, 
near  bottom.  Sen.  de  tranq.  3.  15  for?  p.  jp/  Liv.  34.  81.  18  for  34. 
31-  18. 

p.3p6  Decedere  de  iure,  Cic.  Att.  2.  i.  i  for  16.  2.  i;  p.  3g8 
Decies,  Anm.  356  for  335;  p.  402  Deducere,  Caes.  civ.  3.  26.  3 
for  2.  26.  3;  p.  406  Defigere  Liv.  i.  45.  4  for  i.  58. 1 1 ;  Cic.  de  or. 
1.31=?  p.  40J  Degener,  Sen.  epp.  107.  3  for  107.  12 ;  de  Clement. 
I.  16.  3  for  I.  16.  5;  p.  411,  Delectare,  Cic.  Tusc.  3.  26  (as  in 
Drager,  1.  c.)  for  3.  63;  p.  4ig  Deplorare  Liv.  3.  28.  2  for  3.  38.  2; 
p.  422  Deputare,  Sen.  de  Clement,  i.  19.  5  for  i.  19.  8;  p*  423 
Derelinquere,  Curt.  9.  14.  8  for  9.  4.  8;  p.  424  Derivare,  Liv.  5. 
16.  9  =  ?  Plin.  epp.  10.  69.  3  for  10.  61.  3  (Fl.)  ;  p.  428  Desistere, 

*For  Errata  of  this  kind  up  to  p.  316  cf.  Class  Rev.  (1905),  p.  222.  The 
evidence  there  given  together  with  those  referred  to  above  show  that  the 
citations  of  the  Sixth  Edition  were  not  subjected  to  a  careful  revision.  Vari- 
ations of  merely  a  section  in  citation,  due  chiefly  to  reference  to  older  editions, 
are  not  mentioned  above. 
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Liv.  38.  3.  5  =  ?  p.  ^jj  Deversariy  Liv.  23.  8.  9  for  23.  8.  i; 
^.438  Dicere,  1.  18,  Quint,  i.  6.  24  for  6.  i.  24;  p.  442  Dtctus^ 
Quint.  5.  I.  I  for  i.  5.  i:  p.  444, 1.  i,  Liv.  22.  39,  11  for  22.  39.  14; 
p.  445  Difficile,  Drager  H.  Synt.  I.  106  foi  I*,  125;  p.  4^8  Dis- 
plicentia.  Sen.  tranq.  an.  2.  8  lor  2.  10;  p.  462  Dissohere^  Cic. 
Mur.  68  for  65;  p.  466  Diver sus,  Caes.  3.  20.  2  for  3.  30.  2;  ex 
diverso  Veil.  Pat.  2.  102.  i  for  2.  loi.  2;  diverse^  Sail.  Jug^.  85.  2 
for  85.  20;  Dives,  Liv.  10.  46.  6  for  10.  46.  10;  p.  478.  JDucere, 
Curt.  3.  28.  19  for  3.  II.  19;  Liv.  24.  2.  3  for  34.  2.  3. 

p.  495,  Egredi  Liv.  27.  16.  5  for  27.  16.  15;  p.  ^00  Elevare^ 
Sen.  epp.  72.  34  =  ?  p.  507  Ens,  Sen.  epp.  58.  5  for  58.  7;  p.  512 
Eripere,  Sen.  epp.  92.  13  for  92.  15;  p.  513, 1. 9  Macr.  sat.  2.  i.  18 
for  2.  I.  8;  p.  518,  1.  10,  Quint.  6.  i.  8  for  6  proem.  8;  p.  528 
Evadere,  Liv.  31.  33.  5  for  21.  33.  5;  p.  529  Liv.  27.  33.  6  for 
27.  23.  6;  p.  531  Exacerbate,  Liv.  28.  6.  17  (as  in  Archiv)  for 
29.  6.  17;  p.  536  Excellere  Liv.  38.  43.  4  for  28.  43.  4;  p.  543 
Donat.  zu  Ter.  Heaut.  177  for  167 ;  p.  543  Exercere,  Liv.  29.  11. 
13  for  29.  17.  13;  p.  546  Eximere,  Liv.  27.  22.  3  for  37.  52.  3; 
p.  548  Exisiimare,  Plant.  Capt.  678  for  682;  p.  549  Exortus^ 
rhet.  Her.  3.  26  for  3.  36;  p.  552  Experire,  Liv.  31.  14.  4  =  ? 
p.  555  Exponere,  Liv.  2.  22.  3  =  ?  Liv.  3.  23.  2  for  Caes.  civ.; 
Liv.  3.  24.  2  =  ?  cite  29.  6.  15;  p.  556  Liv.  9.  36.  6.  for  9.  35.  6; 
Sen.  cons.  Polyb.  9.  3  =  ?  p.  562  Extendere,  Quint.  11.  3.  19  for 
II.  3.  119;  p.  563,  1.  7  Plin.  ep.  5.  15.  7  for  5.  14.  7  (FL); 
p.  564  Extollere,  Liv.  3.  45.  4  for  3.  35.  4;  p.  572. 

Fades,  Cell.  2.  272  for  2.  27.  2;  p.  580  Familiaris,  Sen.  epp. 
47.  12  for  47.  14;  p.  590  Fides,  Capt.  334  for  Capt*.  337;  p.  594 
Finire,  Quint.  3.  33.  55  for  8.  3.  55 ;  p.  597  Flagrare,  Liv.  40.  15. 
5  for  40.  15.  9. 

p.  641  Habere,  Liv.  37.  34.  5  (as  in  Harpers*)  for  37.  34.  7 ; 
p.  654  Hodieque,  Drager  H.  S.  H  p.  43  for  W  p.  46;  p.  658 
Honor,  Liv.  9.  40.  7  for  9.  40.  17 ;  p.  663  Hue,  Liv.  6.  34.  13  for 

7.  34.  13- 

p.  685  Immergere,  Sen.  Polyb.  37  for  18.  i;  p.  689  Impavidus^ 

Sen.  de  v.  beat.,  no  ref.  (  =  8.  2);  p.  694  Impinge,  Plaut.  Capt. 

730  for  734;   p.  702,  last  line,  Drager  H.  S.  H  S.  628  for  I* 

p.  58?  p.  709,  1.  I,  Liv.  6.  39.  9  for  6.  29.  9;  p.  712M.  Miiller 

zu  Liv.  I.  24.  7  for  I.  24.  I ;  p.  714  Incommodare,  Caes.  civ.  2.  63 

for  3.  63.  5;  p.  733  Inferre,  Liv.  i.  52.  2  for  i.  51.  2;  p.  737 

Infiiias,  Liv.  31.  33.  9  (as  in  Archiv)  for  31.  31.  9;  p.  743  Inhiare, 

Sen.  contr.  3  (7)  22.  11  for  7.  22.  11 ;  Lorenz  zu  Plaut.  Mil.  707 
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for  715  as  p.  754  Mil.  558  for  560  and  Brix  zu  Men.  loio  for 
1008;  p.  765,  1.  10  Liv.  I.  8.  5  =  ?  and  22.  16.  7  =  ?  p.  777, 
Intricare,  Lorenz  Most.  S.  48  (as  in  6th  ed.)  for  Pseud.  S.  48. 

Misprints. 

p.  j^5,  1.  6  fidamus^  followed  by  "  ? "  instead  of  a  period ; 
p.  S4^i  ^'  10  Iupiter\  p.  31^7, 1.  5  cansule  for  cansulas;  p.  439  1.  4 
Dion, foil,  by  a  period;  P'46y  Liv.  la  39.  ^ypraedia  iox praeda\ 
p.  48^  ex  more^  Virgil ;  pp.  4g5  and  5^j,  1.  8  Cic.  Quint,  for  Cic 
Quinct.;  p.  500,  1.  3,  /,  «,  m  for  /,  m,  n\  p.  536  Greg,  for  Gr6g.; 
p.  570  Sen.  ben.  i.  12.  4  sui  for  sibi\  p.  599  Virg.;  p.  621  Genu^ 
last  line,  a  for  ab\  p.  751,  Sen.  suas.,  li//ora;  p.  810  luxta^  Liv. 
24.  5.  13  and  24.  20.  13  are  each  repeated,  and  23.  28.  4  =  23. 
28.  3,  cited  a  few  lines  above. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  would  express  the  hope  that  the  cor- 
rections and  additions  given  here  and  elsewhere  may  prove  of 
value  to  those  who  use  the  book  and  may  be  of  service  in  a 
later  revision.  In  the  words  of  Pliny  Ep.  VII,  20.  i:  ^'Neque 
enim  ulli  paiientius  reprehenduntur  quant  qui  maxime  laudari 
mereniur'\ 
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IV.— CICERO,  DE  OFFICIIS,  I,  §§  7,  8. 

For  some  time  scholars  have  held  that  this  passage,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the  MSS,  cannot  have  come 
from  Cicero's  hand.  They  (a)  assume  a  lacuna  in  7  after  dis" 
puteiur,  or  (b)  they  bracket  one  or  more  sentences  in  8,  or  (c)  they 
assume  the  lacuna  and  also  bracket  a  part  or  the  whole  of  8. 

Thus  Miiller  (Teubner  text,  1898)  assumes  the  lacuna,  but 
does  not  bracket  in  8;  in  his  annotated  edition  (1882)  he  makes 
no  mark  of  lacuna.  Heine  (6th  edition,  1885)  assumes  the  la- 
cuna, but  will  go  no  further.  Unger  (Phil.  Supp.  Ill  14-18) 
bracketed  Aique  .  .  .  perfectum  and  Atque  ea  .  .  .  definiani 
in  8.  Here  too  belong  Orelli  and  Baiter.  Von  Gruber  (1874) 
assumed  the  lacuna  and  bracketed  all  of  8. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  English  and  American  editors  have  walked 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Germans.  Stickney  (1885)  does  not  mark 
a  lacuna  after  disputetur ;  in  his  commentary  he  argues  against  the 
cancellation  of  8  on  the  ground  that,  "if  the  section  is  cancelled, 
there  is  no  definition  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  book,  and  \ve 
are  tempted  to  assume  that  something  has  been  lost,  probably 
after  disputeiur\  and  this  is  one  objection  against  cancelling  it, 
for  some  definition  is  necessary  *'.  He  concludes :  "  The  passage 
is  certainly  vague  and  awkward ;  but  there  are  many  carelessly 
written  passages  in  the  book,  and  we  are  inclined  to  consider  it 
genuine,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Atque  .  .  .  offici  at  the 
beginning  of  §  8  ".     In  a  word  Stickney  belongs  to  class  b  (above). 

Two  American  editors  belong,  apparently,  to  class  c.  Crowell 
(1882),  though  he  did  not  mark  a  lacuna,  wrote:  *'  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  here,  either  through  Cicero's  own  oversight 
or  the  fault  of  a  copyist,  the  announced  definition  of  qfficium  has 
been  omitted".  Rockwood  (1901)  marks  a  lacuna  in  7;  he 
refuses  to  believe  that  the  promised  definition  comes  in  8,  and 
declares  that  something  has  been  lost  from  the  text.  Both 
Crowell  and  Rockwood  sympathize  with  those  who  would  eject 
§  8  from  the  text.     Holden  (7th  edition,  1891)  marks  a  lacuna 
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in  7,  but  is  silent  on  the  point  in  his  notes.  On  §  8  he  remarks 
that  *' Heine  ^  and  other  commentators  pronounce  the  whole  of 
this  section  to  be  spurious  '\  and  recounts  the  grounds  on  which 
this  view  is  based,  but  expresses  no  personal  opinion  on  the  matter. 
One  more  point  in  the  modern  treatment  of  the  passage  may  be 
noted ;  in  7  Heine  reads  quae  for  quorum. 

For  thirty  years,  then,  so  far  as  printed  discussions  show,  no 
editor  or  scholar  has  given  to  this  passage  independent  and 
searching  thought.*  Yet,  in  my  opinion,  such  thought  will  show 
that  the  passage  may  well  have  come,  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the 
MSS,  from  Cicero's  own  hand,  and  that  the  assumption  of  a 
lacuna  in  7  or  the  bracketing  of  8,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  un- 
necessary. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  passage  at  first  hand.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  in  the  paragraphing  of  the  De  Ofhciis,  chapter  HI  of  Book  I 
was  not  made  to  begin  simultaneously  with  §  7.  Let  us  make 
it  so  begin;  further, let  Omnis  de  officio  duplex y  be  printed  without 
break  after  disputeiur.  How  much  is  thus  gained  at  once  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  whole  passage  can  be  appreciated,  if  one 
reads  from  Placet  igitur  straight  through  8,  and  then  rereads  in 
editions  which  by  the  very  mode  of  printing  sharply  differentiate 
omnis  de  officio  .  .  .  quaestio^  etc.,  from  what  precedes.  This 
physical  separation,  if  I  may  so  say,  is  exhibited  in  the  editions 
of  Stuerenburg  (1834),  Gruber,  Crowell,  Holden.  But  does  any 
sanctity  attach  to  the  traditional  paragraphing  and  section  marking 
of  the  De  OfBciis?  Nay,  examination  will  show  that  in  many 
places  paragraph  and  section  marking  could  be  improved  with 

^  Heine  (6th  edition,  1885)  does  not  declare  §  8  spurious,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

'  The  passage  has  long  been  a  crux.  Gernhard  (i  8 1 1 )  did  not  suspect  a  lacuna 
in  7,  and  had  no  difficulty  at  Atque  etiam  ,  , .  ojld;  he  wished,  however,  to 
bracket  Perfectwn  .  .  .  vacant  as  a  "  locus  aliunde  adscitus  ",  holding  that  it  was 
needless  for  Cicero  to  say  that  tht^fectum  offlcium  was  rectum  when  he  was 
minded  to  remark  immediately  afterward  that  the  Stoics  defined  perfectum 
officium  as  rectum.  Facciolati,  however,  cited  a  passage  from  Ambrosius  De 
Officiis  iii.  2  which  seemed  to  him  a  repetition  of  Cicero's  words  here,  "nisi 
forte  ex  hoc  ipso  Ambrosii  loco  facta  est  additio  Ciceroni "  ;  he  also  substituted 
ec^u^  for  atque  at  the  beginning  of  8.  Beier  (1820),  vol.  i.  pp.  314.  315,  argues 
warmly  that  the  promised  definition  comes  in  8,  i.  e.  he  refuses  to  assume  a 
lacuna.  He  declines  also  to  reject  any  part  of  8 :  "ego  vero  potius  Ciceronis 
perspicaciam  desiderarim  quam  haec  verba  (Atque  .  .  .  officii)  in  suspicionem 


vocarim  '*. 


58  .-U/£jL:.\4_v  JJ'Ty.'jLL  :j  jehclcgt. 

great  &iTm&C3^  :o  a  r^i'ir.  imcgsoinniiig  it  rae  work.     I  append 

the  results  oc  siaci  ^3.  ^ximiixaCi:]L. 


^If*xl«?w  tirs*  Tcnc^nie*       :     -le    imirs  sasur^usii  ii 
ibaold  cucneKrcnc  ?;  tie  jutics^  it  ti^cncii^  3mnt5*x  tamiij^tsi  ?  xi  omN- 

d€xL:35  w.ti  <t:.i-£-ni  ihtnujois  iiiuUi.it   it*  ^^rmzpci  n  x.  jiLim^njiL,     I  fiaCov 
the  T<«bo<r:eatL      C£  hi  rraiur«s  a  i  "   ?   Xjl  *  —  i:i. 

dLxpc«r  5  w>:i  |  ^.  J  :^  -v-ij  ^«Mtt.  murtstur  raamtptam^  ir*s  I:a<s  xboTc; 
§  ir  w:l  Jifi"  sj^rtritf.  tiTt^  .  it?*  ijcv;  r?  »-n.i  Sjt  saanT^-.^^nr,  fcT«  lines 
below  (X  5C:1*  '?«;':t«r  xrrxoz^m^tnz  -w^julc  le  ri  x^.n^w  .§  rx  :3  icuzif  as  :t  docs 
moT.  xai  :^  mjjr'c  i  i-i-v  «cr::t:a,  rj  A.  xi  Sm"  i.-KaKri.iaxr'  re  ▼-.tii  Jfj 
«adnf«.  three  Mae-*  x>cve  -rirtier  JjMauustr  jaorvK.  tc:_  nf  ic  £.»> 
ia  ihoa^li;  witi  wiia:  rcecs'i^s  lio:  .:  i.i«:iu»t  le  icstzfi  riazi^.sntt&^j  dberewitk 
and  no<  he  xl.cwe-i  :,*  i^:^'!  i  ar-v  :.>:ck  jr  Tunvpnra  .  ^c  s^'7<lI^  beigia 
with  Qm£m^  j/^raKr.  c»-  ".  ^-s  x>»:-«^  54.  ▼*"-!  ::ia.:.:ic  :i  .  55  w*ere  34  bow 
begins;  41   wiiii  Mmsmr^.ttMs.    ^ae  Lie    -<•.*•▼.   t  ittTF  iecrca.  4  c  A«  slfco«Id 

et  .pa,  dve  line>  xbo^e .  xx  33t\:'*:  v;"'  re  >ec  :if  x*  x  «car:i:e  TtXTx^vaph:  so 
too  45  :  51  shv^uid  be^itt  w;:\  ^>*r  at£CK  rtmraixtt.  ie-n*a  .jiesxiionxM  54  with 
Ar:xjrvtrr.\  thr^e  Imci  xbore  .  55  w.:i  S.-/  jfpOButnt.  ztt:  l.:ie*  Ntli»»w;  56  with 
.Vi^J,  three  Une*  tvrlow  :  ?o  'Wsii  .^"ax  :^%r.  "ir-  L-re*  xbc^e :  7*5  with  SfiJki 
tfmi/m,  six  lines  beU^w ;  So  wt:i  ."Jtcrsh.  *rr»fK  ,vm:xii/^  ihree  I-^e»  abore;  Si 
with  Fjrtis  tm».  three  lme5  above :  Sq  w.ii  S:  2C9m  sJx  fi'MiamMx,.  six  lines 
above ;  94  with  //mm-  rtj  ta  /y-*.  one  Iis^  aS,""«e :  c.'iarcer  vi  w.ti  §  too  ;  loi 
with  Sft/  maxima  w,  four  ime*  above :  rcj  w-.:i  .Vivwr  rBuw  i£x^  foor  lines 
below;  120  with  0«"  »st^»^.  ti^*  tia«  beI^^w:  itc  Otte  I:ae  b<I<rw;  ITJ  with 
Frimci^j  orrpms,  six  line*  aK^ve  ;  l*^  w::h  AV*-  MmOrm^  foar  line*  abore  ;  133 
with  chapter  37.  ten  line*  abv^re;  150  shoald  be  pnttied  continsonslj  with 
what  precedes,  not  as  a  separate  j>arx^txr?i- 

In  Book  II.  §  a  should  begin  with  ZW  rms}^\  ^ro  Irxe*  abcre;  10  with  In 
qw>  txr^,  fire  lines  abore.  At  it  a  new  r^irx^rarit  should  be^n  (in  9  Cicero 
defines  his  theme  as  mHU  ;  in  10.  as  newlr  mxrked.  he  cootbars  popular  nusnse 
of  the  term  tUiU,  In  11  a  new  theme  is  pre><5ted«:**e  cIass:£ca:ion  of  «i)L^)^ 
No  reason  can  be  given  for  marking  a  new  chapter  at  the  point  where  chapter 
4  now  begins  ;  a  single  thought  obtains  from  ^^4  Kk>m2^s^  li.  :o  §  16.  Chapter 
6  and  §  19  should  begin  at  «l/ii<-««t«i  rsst  vim,  focr  lines  bel.?w :  22  with  AW,  one 
line  below ;  with  chapter  7.  §  33  a  new  paragraph  shocid  begin ;  17  shonid 
begin  with  chapter  8»  five  lines  above:  tg  with  Imrr  i^tmr  f^tcHmwr,  4  lines 
above  (§§  27.  2S  then  give  A\mMm  guilt,  19  the  panishmenti;  30  with  Qmtd 
cum perspuuum,  ^\\nt%  9X>oyt  (a  new  paragraph  might  well  begin  here);  31 
with  chapter  9,  four  lines  below  ;  chapter  la  and  §  41  with  Cmm  igUmr^  three 

^ above;  42  at  Eadrmqtu^one  line  above;  45  with  S^  mt  fecumof,  three 
above;  chapter  13  with  SrJ mt /an/htmr.  two  lines  below  (so.  too.  MOller 
Itted) ;  45  with  Prima  igitur,  six  lines  below ;  46  with  Miki  amttm^  two 
above  ;  47  with  Facillimt  autem,  five  lines  above ;  with  chapter  14.  §  48  a 
Paragraph  should  begin  :  so  with  chapter  16;  56  should  begin  with  chap- 
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For  us,  then,  chapter,  3  and  §  7  begin  at  Placet  igitur.  To  this 
point  the  movement  of  the  book  is  most  orderly.  The  intro- 
ductory sections,  1-6,  fall  into  three  parts.  In  1-3,  as  marked 
by  me,  Cicero  explains  why  he  writes  to  his  son;  in  4,  5  he 
explains  his  choice  of  subject;  in  6  he  makes  clear  his  philo- 
sophical position  in  relation  to  officia. 

In  7  the  formal  discussion  of  officium  begins.  Cicero  declares 
that  this  discussion  should  start  with  a  definition  of  officium. 
Yet  direct,  unmistakable  definition  of  officium  does  not  at  once 
follow.  Why  ?  Because,  just  as  Cicero  was  about  to  set  forth 
that  definition,  a  new  thought  pressed  upon  his  mind ;  it  occurred 
to  him  that  before  he  could  properly  define  officium  he  must  in- 
dicate his  point  of  view  concerning  duty,  i.  e.  he  must  make  it  plain 
that  he  intended  to  view  officium  from  the  practical,  not  from  the 

ter  16,  five  lines  above;  a  new  section,  64  A,  should  begin  with  Recte  etiam  a 
Theopkrasto,  thirteen  lines  below  64 ;  67  should  begin  with  Cum  autem  omnes, 
five  lines  below;  a  new  section,  69  A.  should  begin  at  Sed  animadvfrtendum 
esi^  nine  lines  below  69 ;  71  should  begin  with  Danda  omnino^  one  line  below ; 
74  A  should  begin  with  Atqtu  etiam  omnes^  nine  lines  below  74 ;  a  new  para- 
graph should  begin  at  75,  and  chapter  22  should  begin  there  ;  83  should  begin 
with  Sic  par  est,  one  line  below  ;  chapter  24  with  §  84,  two  lines  above. 

In  Book  III,  a  new  section.  13  A,  should  begin  with  Atque  illud  quidem 
honestum,  7  lines  below  13  (chapter  4,  too,  should  begin  here);  19  should  begin 
with  Quid  ergo  est^  3  lines  above  ;  20  with  Itaque  ut,  four  lines  above ;  32  with 
Nam  sibi,  seven  lines  below ;  24  with  Atque  hoc  multo,  four  lines  above  ;  27 
should  begin  with  chapter  6,  four  lines  above,  and  should  be  printed  con- 
tinuously with  what  precedes  (from  this  point  to  the  end  of  28  we  have  a 
summing  up) ;  chapter  9  and  §  38  should  begin  with  Atque  etiam,  six  lines 
above ;  a  new  section,  47  A,  should  begin  with  Ilia  praeclara,  five  lines  below 
47  (a  new  subject  is  taken  up  here) ;  chapter  12  should  begin  with  §  50,  three 
lines  below  (the  intervening  lines  should  be  printed  continuously  with  chapter 
1 1  :  a  new  paragraph  should  begin  with  50,  as  corrected) ;  54  should  begin 
with  chapter  13,  four  lines  above  ;  55  with  Diogenes  contra  (as  Muller  suggests), 
.six  lines  below;  68  with  chapter  17,  two  lines  below;  a  new  section,  71  A, 
should  begin  with  Nee  vero,  six  lines  below  71 ;  74  should  begin  with  Quid  ergo} 
two  lines  above;  75  with  MiAi  quidem,  four  lines  above:  chapter  19  should 
also  begin  there;  82  should  begin  with  chapter  21,  seven  lines  below;  87 
with  Sighriae,  four  lines  below;  88  with  At aucta,  one  line  above;  92  with 
chapter  24,  five  lines  below  ;  chapter  26  should  begin  with  96,  not  with  97,  ten 
lines  above ;  99  with  Sed  omittamuSy  three  lines  below  (chapter  27  should  also 
begin  there :  in  that  case  the  whole  chapter  will  have  to  do  with  the  praise  of 
Regulus);  chapter  28  should  begin  with  loi,  four  lines  above  {Pervertunt,  etc., 
should  be  printed  continuously  with  what  precedes,  for  everything  from  At 
stulte,  1 01,  through  chapter  28,  is  concerned  with  criticism  of  Regulus);  106 
should  begin  with  Nam  illud  quidem^  three  lines  below. 
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theoretical,  side.  With  this  thought,  eminently  proper  in  itself, 
nay,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  satisfactory  definition,  he 
begins. 

In  Omnis  .  .  .  quaestio,  then,  he  declares  that  investigations  of 
officium  may  take  one  of  two  courses;  we  might  paraphrase  by 
Duo  omnino  quaesiionum  genera  sunt  de  officio.  Unutn  genus  . . . 
possit  appropriately  follows,  for  Cicero  declares  that  one  of  these 
courses  is  theoretical,  dealing  with  the  criterion  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  other  practical,  dealing  with  the  homiletics  of  the 
subject.  In  Superioris  generis,  etc.,  Cicero  sets  out  to  give  ex- 
amples of  the  duo  genera  qua^stionum  de  officio.  Superioris 
.  .  .  eiusdem  is  expressed  with  absolute  precision.  Down  to  this 
point  there  are  no  flaws,  except  that  the  thought  concerning  the 
dtw  genera  quaesiionum  seems  to  come  in  somewhat  abruptly. 
Had  Cicero  taken  the  trouble  to  write,  after  disputeiur^  Primum 
animadvertendum  est  duo  genera  quaestionum  de  officio  esse,  or, 
Priusquam  autem  definitionem  ipsam  offici  exprimere  conor,pauca 
de  generibus  quaestionum  de  officio  dicenda  sunt,  or  the  like,  the 
lacuna  theory,  I  am  sure,  had  never  been  broached.* 

After  so  clear  a  passage  as  Omnis  .  .  .  eiusdem  we  expect 
a  form  of  expression  diff*erent  from  that  actually  delivered  to  us 
by  the  MSS.  Logically,  the  sentence  should  run  thus:  Posterius 
autem  genus,  in  quo  insunt  (posita  sunt)  quae  praecepta  de 
officiis  traduntur,  quamquam  pertinet  ad  flnem  bonorum,  tamen 
minus  id  apparet,  quia  magis  ad  institutionem  vitae  communis 
spectare  videtur;  huius  generis  exempla  nobis  his  libris  expli- 
canda.  For  the  form  in  the  MSS  the  phrase  omniane  officia 
perfecta  sint  in  the  foregoing  sentence  is  responsible,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  those  words  led  Cicero  to  confuse  with  the  line 
of  thought  to  which  he  was  trying  to  give  expression,  that  of  the 
two  ways  of  investigating  duty,  another  thought,  present  from 
the  first  in  his  mind,  in  itself  wholly  appropriate  to  the  discussion 
as  a  whole,  but  not  yet  in  order,  the  thought  of  the  two  kinds 
of  dutyy  officia  perfecta  and  officia  media.  As  a  result  of  this 
confusion  Cicero  has  actually  contrasted  theoretical  inquiries 
concerning  duty  (unum  .  .  .  possit)  with  that  class  of  duties 
(practical  duties)  which  in  §  8  he  characterizes  as  officia  media. 
Apparently,  however,  he  had  contrasted  two  kinds  of  duties:  we 

Cf.  the  form  in  ii.  19:  Quibus  autem  rationibus  .  .  .  dicenda  sunt.  I.  chapter 
37.  is  like  our  passage ;  there,  too,  at  contentio  disceptatumibus,  Cicero  plunges 
in  medias  res;  see  the  editors. 
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have  a  verbal  antithesis  between  officia  perfecta  (in  omniane  .  .  . 
stnf)  and  quorum  .  , .  officiorum  praecepta  traduntur} 

Clear  thinking  is  now  conspicuous  by  its  absence;  Cicero  seems 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  blended  two  lines 
of  thought  which  he  should  for  a  moment  or  two  longer  have 
kept  distinct;   he  goes  on  to  the  end  of  §  7  talking  about  his 
second  thought,  the  two  classes  of  duties.     It  follows  at  once 
that  Atque  .  .  .  offici  at  the  beginning  of  8  cannot  be  rejected. 
The  fact  that  Cicero  has  not  already  made  a  classification  of 
duties  is  beside  the  point;  from  Omniane  to  explicandum  he 
believed  that  he  had  classified  duties.     Nam  et  medium  .  .  . 
perfecium   then  follows  properly  after  Atque  .  .  .  offici.    We 
understand  now  something  that  has  puzzled  the  editors,  the  fact 
that  in  8  Cicero  defines  the  officium  perfecium  as  well  as  the 
officium  medium,  though  it  is  with  the  latter  only  that  he  is  to  be 
concerned  in  this  work.    Since  he  felt,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
in  7  he  had  distinguished  two  classes  of  duties,  he  naturally 
proceeds  to  talk  further  of  both  classes.     We  may  feel  that  he 
had  done  more  wisely  if  in  8  he  had  ignored  the  officium  per- 
fecium.    But  with  improvements   on  the  passage  we  are  not 
concerned;   we  are  seeking  rather  to  determine  whether  it  is 
genuine,  and,  if  it  is  authentic,  how  it  came  to  assume  its  present 
form. 

To  Atque  ea  sic  definiunt  .  .  .  definiant  objection  has  been 
taken  on  account  of  the  clumsiness  of  the  language,  but  this  has 
been  met  by  the  citation  from  Cicero  himself  of  similarly  verbose 
formulas;  see  e.  g.  Holden's  notes  and  Reid's  comment  in 
Holden's  Supplementary  Notes. 

We  may  now  rewrite  the  whole  passage  thus.  Placet  igitur 
.  .  .  disputetur.  Duo  quaestionum  genera  sunt  de  officio  (or, 
Primum  animadvertendum  est  duo  quaestionum  genera  de  officio 
esse).  Unum  genus  est  quod  pertinet  ad  finem  bonorum,  alterum 
quod  positum  est  in  praeceptis  quibus  in  omnis  partis  usus  vitae 
conformari  possit.  Superioris  generis  huius  modi  sunt  exempla, 
omniane  of&cia  perfecta  sint,  num  quod  officium  aliud  alio  mains 
sit,  et  quae  sunt  generis  eiusdem.  Posterius  autem  genus,  quod, 
ut  supra  dictum  est,  in  praeceptis  positum  est  quae  de  officiis 
traduntur,  quamquam  pertinet  ad  finem  bonorum,  tamen  minus 

^  This  line  of  reasoning  proves  the  correctness  of  quorum^  and  the  need 
lessness  of  Heine's  quae  for  quorum. 
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id  apparet,  quia  magis  ad  institutionem  vitae  communis  spectare 
videtur;  huius  generis  exempla  his  libris  explicabuntur.  Officia 
autem  ipsa  in  duo  genera  sic  dividuntur.  Nam  et  medium  .  . . 
reddi  possit.  Sed  de  mediis  tantum  of&ciis  mihi  his  in  libris 
disserendum  est. 

In  this  rewriting  we  have  preserved  nearly  all  of  Cicero's  own 
words.  §  7  declares  that  duty  may  be  considered  either  from  the 
theoretical  or  the  practical  standpoint,  and  pledges  the  writer  to 
the  latter  point  of  view.  In  §  8  a  classification  of  duties  and  a 
definition  of  each  of  the  two  classes  of  duties  properly  follows. 

With  §  9  a  new  paragraph  might  well  begin.  Igiiur  is  used 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  De  Officiis  (i.  7,  ii.  21,  ii.  36,  ii.  45,  ii.  46, 
iii.  21),  with  more  or  less  ellipsis;  the  sense  is  this:  "Since  I  have 
made  these  (certain)  points  clear,  I'll  proceed  to  others",  or 
"  Since  I  have  now  fairly  launched  my  subject.  Til  discuss  it  in 
detail ". 

We  see  now,  I  hope,  first,  that  the  whole  passage,  as  it 
stands  in  the  MSS,  may  well  have  come  from  Cicero's  hand,  se- 
condly, how  Cicero  came  to  write  the  somewhat  confused  and 
illog^ical  form  presented  by  the  tradition.  Our  discussion  might 
well  stop  here.  Since  the  present  form  of  the  passage  has  been 
explained,  it  is  really  needless  to  consider  the  objections  that  have 
been  urged  against  that  form.  For  the  sake  of  completeness, 
however,  I  add  a  discussion  of  these  objections. 

The  assumption  of  the  lacuna  rests  upon  the  declaration  that 
the  definition  of  qfficuim  which  Cicero  promises  with  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  is  nowhere  given.  Von  Gruber,  Miiller, 
Heine,  Dettweiler,  Crowell,  Rorkwood  set  forth  this  view,  in 
almost  identical  terms.  How  groundless  this  position  is,  my 
analysis  of  the  passage  has,  I  hope,  clearly  and  finally  de- 
monstrated. 

The  objections  to  §  8  are  fourfold :  (i)  it  is  strange  that  in  De 
Officiis  iii.  14,  15,  where  Cicero  gives  exactly  the  same  definition 
of  duty,  he  does  not  refer  to  our  passage;  (2)  §  9  follows  closely 
on  §  7,  de  quibus  . .  .  expiica7idum\  (3)  the  whole  section  is  a 
clumsy  combination  of  De  Officiis  iii.  14  and  De  Finibus  iii.  58*; 
(4)  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Cicero  would  have  written  so 
vaguely  even  when  most  careless. 

^  Est  autem  ofHcium  quod  ita  factum  est  ut  eius  facti  probabilis  ratio  reddi 
possit;  ex  quo  intellegitur  officium  medium  quiddam  esse  quod  neque  in  bonis 
ponatur  neque  in  contrariis. 
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Let  us  consider  these  points  in  reverse  order.  I  admitted  above 
that  there  is  a  measure  of  carelessness  and  confusion  in  our  pas- 
sage, but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  passage  is  not  from  Cicero's 
hand.  Who  shall  say  what  is  or  is  not  too  careless  to  be  from 
a  given  author's  pen  ?  Cicero's  philosophical  writings  are  full  of 
places  which  betray  rapid  or  careless  writing  or  even  downright 
misunderstanding  of  the  themes  on  which  he  essays  to  write.  In 
the  De  Ofhciis  we  have  a  striking  extimple  in  i.  153;  see  the 
editors.  See  also  Holden  on  iii.  96.  But  this  point  is  too  well 
known  to  require  further  comment. 

That  our  passage  is  not  a  combination  of  De  Finibus  iii.  58  and 
De  Officiis  iii.  14,  15  can  be  shown,  I  believe,  easily  and  conclu- 
sively. In  the  De  Finibus  passage  medium  officium  is  defined  as 
quiddam  quod  ne que  in  bonis  ponatur  neque  in  conirariis.  Here 
Cicero  thinks  of  medium  as  ="  mean  "  ;  the  medium  officium  is 
a  mean  between  extremes.  Is  there  any  trace  of  this  idea  in  our 
passage  ?  If  one  reads  the  three  passages  side  by  side,  without 
preconceived  notions,  he  will  see  that  the  two  De  Officiis  passages 
are  in  point  of  thought  in  harmony,  but  that  between  these 
passages  and  that  in  the  De  Finibus  there  is  no  kinship  beyond 
the  fact  that  in  all  three  both  officia  media  and  officia perfeda  are 
mentioned  and  that  in  De  Off.  i.  8  and  De  Fin.  iii.  58  the  medium 
officium  is  defined  as  a  thing  Ha  factum  ut  eius  facti  probabilis 
ratio  reddi possit} 

The  conception  of  the  media  officia  as  "  middle  duties ",  as 
means  between  extremes,  meets  us  frequently  in  commentaries 
and  manuals:  of,  e.  g.  von  Gruber's  note  on  De  Off.  i.  8,  Heine's 
Einleitung,  §  20,  p.  12,  Holden  on  De  Off.  iii.  14,  Zeller,  Stoics, 
Epicureans  and  Sceptics  (English  Translation),  p.  287,  Mr.  Hicks 
in  Whibley's  A  Companion  to  Greek  Studies,  p.  196.  But  in  De 
Off.  iii.  14,  15  (the  passage  is  too  long  to  quote)  Cicero  seems  to 
me  to  have  a  different  idea  in  writing  media  officia.  There  is  no 
thought  now  of  actions  or  things  that  are  means  between  ex- 
tremes ;  he  defines  media  officia  as  communia  et  late  patentia, 
quae  et  ingeni  bonitate  mtilti  assecuniur  et  progressione  discendi. 
He  describes  them  again  as  quasi  secunda  quaedam  honesta,  non 
sapientium  modo  propria^  sed  cum  omni  hominum  geiiere  com,- 
munia,     Cicero  is  thinking  now  of  media  as  =  in  medio  posita, 

^  In  De  Off.  i.  lOi  we  read  that  one  ought  not  to  do  anything  cuius  non  possit 
eausam probabilem  reddere ;  haec  est  enim  fere  descriptio  offici.  There  is  no  cross- 
reference  (see  below)  there;  some,  however  bracket  this  part  of  loi. 
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Cf.  e.  g.  Terence,  Ph.  i6, 17  is  sibi  responsum  hoc  habeat,  in  medio 
omnibus  Pal  mam  esse  positam  qui  artem  tractant  musicam; 
Seneca  Afed.  393  ff.  non  facile  secum  versat  aut  medium  scelus : 
se  vincet;  irae  novimus  veteris  notas.  Magnum  aliquid  instat, 
efierum,  immane,  impium.  A  medium  scelus  is  one  within  the 
reach  of  all.    Cf.  also  Xenophon  Anab.  iii.  i.  21  cV  /mV^  yap  ifdfj 

Kfirai  TQvra  ra  oyaBd  k.  r.  X.,  and  the  familiar  phrase  it  (c^^)  fitcrop 

TiBivai  Ti<rl  Ti.  It  is  dear,  then,  that  the  ideas  underlying  the 
definitions  in  De  Off.  iii,  14,  15  and  De  Fin.  iii.  58  are  widely 
different,  and  that  these  different  ideas  are  not  at  all  combined 
in  our  passage. 

It  has  been  argued  that  §  9  follows  §  7  better  than  it  does  §  8. 
This  is  a  case  of  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought.  In  reality 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  of  thought  between  9  and  8,  or 
9  and  7.  In  9,  10  Cicero  is  passing  to  a  new  thought,  akin  in 
general  to  the  two  thoughts  expressed  in  7,  8,  but  yet  independent 
of  either.  That  new  thought  has  to  do  with  the  ways  in  which 
men,  after  they  have  determined  from  what  point  of  view  they 
will  consider  officium^  and  have  classified  officia  and  have  defined 
them,  may  set  about  deciding  in  a  particular  instance  just  what 
is  for  them  ojfficium. 

Finally,  the  objection  that  in  iii.  14, 15,  when  he  seeks  to  define 
Ojfficium,  Cicero  does  not  refer  back  to  our  passage,  would  be  valid 
only  if  it  could  be  shown  that  everywhere  else  in  all  his  writings 
Cicero  used  with  unwavering  fidelity  the  system  of  cross-references. 
Now,  in  De  Officiis  I.  Cicero  repeatedly  treats  a  subject  more 
than  once,  from  different  points  of  view ;  yet  it  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  for  him  to  refer  back  to  his  earlier  discussion.^ 
In  a  word,  it  is  fatuous  to  insist  on  Cicero's  failure  in  iii.  14 
to  refer  back  to  our  passage  as  proof  that  §  8  did  not  stand  in 
Book  I  as  the  work  left  his  hands.  Again,  this  argument  from 
silence  is  shown  to  be  defective  by  the  fact  that  it  proves  too 

^  I  might  leave  this  point  without  illustration.  Cf.  however,  i.  31,  with  i.  20, 
i.  50,  51  with  i.  12,  i.  54  with  i.  11,  i.  56  with  i.  46,  i.  92  with  i.  69,  i.  lOi  with 
i.  8,  i.  105  with  i.  II  and  i.  50,  i.  70,  71,  with  i.  22,  i.  152  with  i.  10,  ii.  18  with  i. 
16, 17,  ii.  26  with  i.  38,  iii.  5  with  i.  4,  iii.  33-5S  with  iii.  11,  iii.  76  with  i.  20, 
iii.  chapter  24  with  i.  chapter  13,  iii.  94  with  i.  32,  iii.  113  with  i.  40.  Four 
times,  in  differing  connections,  Cicero  makes  an  earnest  plea  for  a  life  of  active 
participation  in  the  practical  affairs  of  the  world  (i,  19,  28,  71,  154);  there  are 
no  cross-references.  So  in  i.  51  he  recurs  to  the  subject  of  property  rights, 
without  referring  back  to  his  handling  of  this  theme  in  i.  20.  Occasionally  a 
cross-reference  is  given:  see  i.  31,  i.  68  (to  i.  64),  iii.  37, iii.  96. 
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much.  If  Cicero's  failure  in  iii.  14  to  refer  back  to  i.  8  proves 
that  i.  8  as  we  have  it  did  not  stand  in  Cicero's  own  copy,  then 
it  follows  that  his  failure  in  iii.  14  to  refer  back  to  his  earlier 
discussion  of  officium  in  De  Fin.  iii.  56  (assuming  that  the  two 
passages  are  akin  in  spirit  and  point  of  view)  is  proof  that 
iii.  58  ff.  did  not  stand  in  Cicero's  copy  of  the  De  Finibus.  Of 
such  a  conclusion  one  may  say  with  Horace,  solveniur  risu 
faiuiae.  Further  it  may  be  remarked  that  to  a  certain  extent 
the  books  of  the  De  Ofhciis  are  independent  one  of  the  other. 
Witness  the  fact  that  in  the  prefatory  portions  of  the  three  books 
much  the  same  ground  is  traversed,  without  reference  back  in  the 
later  cases  to  the  earlier  book.  Lastly,  the  deletion  of  §  8  would 
leave  us  wholly  without  fulfilment  of  the  proud  promise  of  7  that 
this  discussion  is  to  be  scientific,  in  that  it  will  begin  with  a 
definition.  We  have  no  right  to  force  Cicero  into  a  position 
so  ridiculous  unless  the  proofs  are  overwhelming. 

To  sum  up,  in  two  different  ways  we  have  established  the 
genuineness  of  our  passage.  We  have  considered  it  per  se, 
without  prejudice  or  preconception,  and  have  shown  that  in  spite 
of  some  confusion  of  thought,  it  is  after  all  an  entity ;  we  have 
shown  also  the  point  at  which  the  confusion  enters,  and  the  mental 
processes  by  which  the  passage  assumed  its  present  form.  We 
have  shown  also  that  the  promised  definition  does  come  and  we 
have  met  the  objections  raised  to  its  form.  Lastly,  we  have 
pointed  out  the  subjective  and  flimsy  character  of  the  objections 
commonly  urged  against  the  passage  as  a  whole. 

Charles  Knapp. 
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Improba  naTigii  rmtio  turn  caeca  iacebat. 

This  verse  of  Lucretius  was  suspected  by  Pinter  prior  to 
1822  and  has  been  generally  rejected  since  Suerdsid,  1832.  Bocke- 
miiller,  1874,  read  cum  proba  navizits^  navigiis  having  been  first 
proposed  by  Bothe  and  tutvigium  by  Osannus,  both  before  182& 
Munro  read  naucUrt,  and  cum  for  fum,  the  latter  change  having 
been  made  in  the  Brixiensis,  Veronensis  of  i486,  and  Venetian  of 
1495.  Forbiger  in  his  note  on  the  verse  (1828),  and  earlier  in  his 
dissertation  (1824)  defended  the  passage  at  length. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  examine  in  order  the  various  objections  of 
Suerdsio  as  discussed  by  Lachmann. 

I.  The  verse  is  said  to  be  unnecessary,  disturbing  to  the  sense, 
and  unconnected  with  the  context.  Lucretius  is  describing^  the 
development  of  human  society.  Death  came  ium^  that  is,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  as  it  comes  nunc,  at  present  (988). 
Then,  (um  (990),  wild  beasts  made  prey  of  men,  but  the  wild  sea, 
the  savage  beast  of  the  poet's  time,  and  the  demon  war  did  not 
destroy  men  by  the  thousands  (999-1001).  The  sea  was  bafi9ed 
of  its  prey  at  the  time  he  had  in  mind  (htc  1002  =  /»m),  nor  did 
its  alluring  craft  succeed  in  wooing  men  to  their  destruction  with 
its  cajoling  waves  (1005);  then,  ^um  (1006),  the  accursed  art  of 
navigation  was  unknown,  the  art  that  appealed  to  man's  cupidity : 
mercator — reficit  rates  |  quassas  indocilis  pauperiem  pati  (Hor. 
C.  I,  ii  17);  dives  etaureis  |  mercator  exsiccet  culullis,  (id.  i,  31, 
10);  impiger  extremos  curris  mercator  ad  Indos,  |  per  mare  paupe- 
riem fugiens,  per  saxa,  per  ignes  (id.  Ep.  1,1, 45).  But  ium  (1007) 
there  was  honorable  poverty,  nunc  (1008)  riches  drown  their 
possessors.  Then  (1009)  they  poisoned  themselves  unwittingly, 
nunc  (loio)  they  are  poisoned  by  members  of  their  own  house- 
holds. There  is,  then,  in  the  paragraph  998-1010  a  set  of 
parallels  between  *then'  and  *now',  and  verse  1006  is  in  perfect 
harmony.  In  the  entire  epyllion  from  783  to  the  close  of  the  fifth 
book  there  are  traces  of  this  general  comparison  that  is  shown 
not  only  in  the  contrast  of  turn  and  nunc,  but  also  in  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  imperfect  and  present  tenses  of  the  verbs :  cf.  790, 
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797,  802,  803;  811,  813;  altogether  within  the  limits  of  the 
epyllion  ium  occurs  25  times,  func  4,  and  nunc  16. 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  granting  the  content  of  the  verse,  it  is 
not  well  joined  to  its  context,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  cum  should  be 
read  for  ^um.  Now  if  cum  were  the  MS  reading  no  one  would 
be  likely  to  disturb  it,  for  L.  is  fond  of  cum  and  udt;  in  the  para- 
graph 1028-1090  cum  occurs  13  times  and  udi  3.  But  even  then 
some  sharp  critic  would  have  pointed  out  the  banality  of  an 
observation  that  when  men  were  ignorant  of  navigation  the  sea 
could  not  have  tempted  them !  One  is  reminded  of  the  Epicurean 
denial  of  teleology  in  Book  IV :  eyes  were  not  made  to  see  with, 
but  having  eyes  men  saw.  Why  did  primitive  man  make  ships? 
Was  it  not  because  the  sea  did  tempt  him  to  his  destruction?  Was 
not  the  craftiness  and  tigerish  quality  of  the  sea  the  very  thing 
that  deluded  him  ?  With  just  as  good  ground  cum  could  replace 
tum  in  990  and  in  1273,  and  in  1398,  whereas  cum  in  1038,  in 
1066-107 1,  and  in  1 142  is  properly  circumstantial  and  has  remained 
untouched.  There  is  some  sense  in  saying  that  whelps,  when 
their  teeth  and  claws  were  hardly  grown,  even  then  fought  with 
claws  and  teeth  (1037).  The  change  of  lum  to  cum  then, 
distinctly  weakens  the  sense. 

But  is  any  connective  needed  ?  Can  this  line  stand  alone  ac- 
cording to  Lucretian  usage?  In  a  question  of  this  kind  the 
personal  equation  of  an  editor  enters  largely  as  a  factor ;  where 
one  editor  places  a  semicolon  another  puts  a  period ;  but  I  find  in 
my  own  edition  which,  of  course,  was  punctuated  without  any 
thought  of  this  problem,  that  there  are  68  one-verse  sentences  in 
the  poem,  distributed  as  follows:  Book  I  9  verses,  II,  6,  III,  11, 
IV,  16,  V,  13,  VI,  13.  Six  of  these  sentences  are  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  context ;  the  remainder  I  classify  as  follows 
as  regards  the  connecting  word :  pronouns :  rel.  9,  dem.  ts  3,  hie 
4=  16;  conjunctions  and  adverbs :  que  i,  et  i,  nee  3,  ve  3,  igitur 
4i  ^^^o  I,  proinde  2 ;  itaque  i,  quare  i,  sic  i,  nam  i,  enim  6,  nunc 
6,  tum  I,  praeterea  i,  etiam  i,  porro  2,  usque  adeo  2,  scilicet  2, 
partim  i,  denique  2,  vero  i,  total  44;  nouns  (nemo)  i ;  verb 
(linquitur)  i;  total  2;  no  connective  6 ;  grand  total  68.  There 
can  be  no  question,  then  that  a  one-sentence  verse  is  Lucretian. 

Now  as  to  the  connective  or  lack  of  connective.  If  we  regard 
ium  as  the  connective  we  may  compare  6,  397  an  tum  bracchia 
consuescunt  firmantque  lacertos,  ^um  there  referring  to  the  pre- 
ceding line  cur  etiam  loca  sola  petunt  frustraque  laborant,  just 
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as  in  our  passage  ium  may  refer  to  nee  poterat  pellacia  pellicere 
in  1004-5.  Or  compare  the  verse  with  any  one  of  the  six  which 
have  no  connective,  viz.  3,  787,  955,  956;  4,  119,  122;  5,  131. 
The  comparison  will  show  a  looseness  of  connection  not  incon- 
sistent with  Lucretius '  style.  But,  granting  all  that,  is  not  the 
verse  superfluous  ?  Here  is  reached  one  of  the  burning  questions 
of  Lucretian  criticism  in  which  no  two  people  will  agree.  I  have 
never  had  the  patience  to  count  the  number  of  verses  that  have 
been  rejected  by  the  editors  from  the  Brixiensis  to  the  most 
recent.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  no  agreement,  for  the 
reason  that  ejection  is  dependent  on  the  fundamental  principles 
adopted  in  the  recension.  Is  the  poem  complete?  Did  Cicero 
edit  it  carefully?  Is  Lachmann's  theory  of  interpolation  correct? 
Is  the  poem  to  be  printed  as  Lucretius  left  it  or  is  the  modern 
editor  to  be  his  literary  executor  ?  And  how  far  shall  error  of 
the  copyists  be  presumed  ?  The  general  tendency  of  late  years 
has  been  towards  conservatism  in  the  lower  criticism.  So  far  as 
our  verse  is  concerned  there  is  no  variation  in  the  MS  tradition, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  the  line  as  a  gloss.  Why  should  a 
copyist  have  inserted  it?  It  does  not  contain  any  parade  of 
learning,  nor  does  it  make  the  sense  any  more  intelligible.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  is  rather  a  line  that  would  be  put  out,  rather  than 
put  in,  by  an  editor  or  scribe.  Are  there  any  other  one-verse 
sentences  that  could  be  spared  ?  3,  787  certum  ac  dispositumst 
ubi  quicquid  crescat  et  insit,  repeated  in  5,  131,  could  be  spared 
without  affecting  the  argument ;  the  entire  paragraph  is  rejected 
by  some  in  the  third  book  and  by  others  in  the  fifth.  And  4, 
122  nonne  vides  quam  sint  subtilia  quamque  minuta  could  also 
be  spared.  And  4,  885  id  quod  providet  illius  rei  constat  imago 
Giussani  thinks  superfluous.  6,  122  ignis  enim  sunt  haec  non 
venti  signa  neque  imbris  seems  hardly  necessary  for  ordinary 
intelligence — he  is  referring  to  the  signa  of  lightning  and  things 
struck  by  it — but  no  one  has  yet  questioned  the  verse  and  I  should 
be  the  last  to  do  so.  And  6,  616  praeterea  magnam  sol  partem 
detrahit  aestu  actually  interrupts  the  narrative  and  is  gratuitous 
if  one  would  have  it  so.  And  the  verses  within  sentences  that  one 
or  another  editor  has  ejected,  what  shall  we  say  to  them  ?  Lach- 
mann  has  named  several  in  his  note  on  our  verse,  viz,  i,  334, 454 ; 
3t  4i5>  433 »  4»  ^^9i  ^1  of  which  he  ejects  and  all  of  which  I 
regard  as  genuine,  and  I  am  not  alone.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
name  other  verses.    I  maintain  that  if  the  verse  has  good  MS 
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support  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  him  who  would  eject  it.  I 
trust  I  have  shown  that  our  verse  is  not  superfluous  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  later  editors.  It  is  no  more  unnecessary  than 
others  that  are  unquestioned;  it  does  not  disturb  the  sense  and  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  context. 

2.  The  second  objection  of  Suerdsio  and  Lachmann  is  to  im* 
proba  which  must  mean  immane  or  vile  or  scelerosum,  all  of 
which  meanings  Lachmann  would  have  inapplicable  here.  Lu- 
cretius has  improba  in  3,  1026  and  nowhere  else.  The  word,  as 
Kennedy  says  on  Georgic  i,  119,  is  applied  to  that  which  insists 
and  perseveres  in  doing  something  wrong  or  unpleasant.  It 
occurs  in  the  XII  Tables,  Ennius,  and  Plautus,  and  was  common 
in  the  Jurists;  it  is  found  in  the  prose  and  poetry  of  all  ages  of 
Roman  literature.  No  word  has  a  better  claim  to  pure  Latinity. 
The  hexameter  poets,  like  Lucretius  in  3,  1026,  prefer  to  put  it 
in  the  fifth  foot,  but  Virgil  in  Georg.  3,  431  has  it  in  the  first  as 
in  our  line  here.  It  is  applied  to  both  persons  and  things,  here 
an  epithet  of  ratio.  Horace,  C.  3,  24,  62,  says  improbae  |  crescunt 
divitiae,  which  is  not  without  force  for  this  discussion  when  we 
remember  the  object  of  navigation.  The  use  of  an  adjective  with 
ratio  is  Lucretian;  he  has  vera  ratio,  i,  498,  prava  4,  520,  falsa 
4,485;  and  an  objective  genitive  dependent  as  well:  vitae  rationes 
I,  105,  and  particularly  6, 1226  nee  ratio  remedi  communis  certa 
dabatur.  And  if  in  our  verse  improba  belongs  in  sense  with 
naz^]^»  rather  than  with  ratio ^  there  is  a  parallel  in  i,  81  inpia  te 
rationis  inire  elementa  viamque  |  indugredi  sceleris.  Other  cases 
of  this  hypallage  are  i,  1102  volucri  ritu  flammarum;  3,  308 
naturae  vestigia  prima :  I  have  gathered  together  several  instances 
in  my  note  on  i,  10.  The  problem  reduces,  then,  to  the  question 
whether  the  epithet  improbus  may  properly  be  applied  to  navi- 
gation. Lucretius '  attitude  to  the  sea  and  to  all  connected  with 
it  is  distinctly  unfriendly :  2,  557  infidi  maris  insidias  virisque 
dolumque  |  ut  vitare  velint,  neve  ullo  tempore  credant,  |  subdola 
cum  ridet  placidi  pellacia  ponti ;  note  insidias^  doluntj  subdola^  pel- 
lacia,  these  alone  justify  improba.  The  new-born  babe,  5,  223, 
is  a  navita  proiectus  ab  undis  in  its  helplessness,  and  the  close 
neighborhood  of  our  verse,  5,  1000  to  1005,  is  full  of  hostility  to 
the  sea.  Latin  poets  continue  the  sentiment  for  the  Romans  as 
a  nation  never  loved  the  sea:  Virg.  Georg.  i,  254  infidum  remis 
impellere  marmor,  Aen.  5,  848  mene  salis  placido  voltum  fluc- 
tusque  quietos  |  ignorare  iubes?  mene  huic  confidere  monstro; 
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Prop.  3,  7 1  37  natura  insidias  pontum  substravit  avaris  which 
brings  us  back  to  the  improbae  diviiiae  of  Horace.  So  later 
Seneca,  Medea  326  avidus  nimirum  navita — dedit  ilia  <Ar£0> 
graves  improba  poenas.  Wretched  is  navigation,  and  its  wretched 
art  was  unknown.  Improbus  is  that  which  is  not  probus^  what  the 
writer  disapproves  of,  what  can  not  stand  his  test.  It  is  a  purely 
subjective  word.  Thus  it  is  said  of  panis,  arva,  mons,  labor,  hasta, 
homo,  lupus,  carmina,  spes,  because  with  all  of  these  things  or 
persons  the  writer  was  displeased.  Hence  a  translation  in  our 
passage  by  'villainous',  'miserable',  'wretched',  'despicable'* 
'contemptible', '  knavish ',  'nefarious', '  vile'  would  be  satisfactory. 
All  that  Lucretius  means  is  that  he  disapproves  strongly  of  the 
art  of  sailing  ships.  I  can  see,  then,  no  ground  for  objecting  to 
improba,  Florus  (i,  45,  17)  says  improbam  classem  naufragio 
castigasset  Oceanus. 

3.  The  third  objection  is  the  most  serious  of  all,  namely  the 
meaning  and  form  of  the  word  navigii.  It  is  denied  that  it  can 
mean  navigation  here,  and  that  an  uncontracted  genitive  in  fV  of 
nouns,  can  be  used  by  Lucretius.  I  am  aware  that  a  defence  of 
the  word  is  difficult,  yet  let  us  see  what  may  be  said  in  its  favor. 

First,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  sense  '  navigation '. 
Gronovius,  as  quoted  by  Suerdsio,  maintained  that  the  first  oc- 
currence in  this  meaning  is  by  Cervidius  Scaevola  in  the  Digest 
XLV  I  leg.  122  §  I  idque  creditum  esse  in  omnes  navigii  dies 
ducentos, — ipse  in  Syriam  per  navigium  proficiscatur — quasi  per- 
fecto  navigio.  Here  navigii  seems  to  mean  '  voyage ',  navigium 
'ship',  and  navigio  again  '  voyage' ^  It  does  not  mean  navigation 
in  the  sense  of  seamanship,  but  navigation  in  the  sense  of  '  the 
sailing'.  Scaevola  flourished  under  M.  Aurelius  in  the  second 
century  A.  D.  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Pronto,  Apuleius,  and 
Gellius.  Suerdsio  also  refers  to  Ulpian,  Dig.  XLIII 12  leg.  i  §  14 
ait  Praetor  iierve  navigio  deteritis  fiat.  Hoc  pro  navigatione 
positum  est;  immo  navigium  solemus  dicere  etiam  ipsam  navem 
— navigii  appellatione  etiam  rates  continentur.  This  shows  that 
occasionally  navigium  was  a  synonym  of  navigation  although 
ordinarly  a  synonym  of  navis,  Ulpian  died  in  228.  And  Jus- 
tinian's Code  (A.  D.  534)  IV,  33,  3  has  ut  post  navigium  quod  in 
Africam  dirigi  debitor  asseverabat— ut  navigii  dumtaxat — loco 
quidem  navigii  servato,  again  in  the  meaning '  course '  or  *  voyage '. 

1  The  Freuch  translation  of  the  Digest  (Paris  1805)  translates '  tout  le  temps 
de  la  navigation — par  mer — ayant  fin  it  son  voyage '. 
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In  the  fourth  century  the  author  of  the  Orig.  Gentis  Rom.,  10, 
has  taedio  longi  navigii  classem  incenderunt,  and  the  translator  of 
Dictys  Cretensis  i,  5  properatione  navigii;  2,  4  multorum  dierum 
navigio,  2,  10  mare  navigio  patens ;  and  finally  Rutil.  Itin.  i,  541 
(416  A.  D.)  tempora  navigii  clarus  reparaverat  Eurus.  The  evi- 
dence then  shows  no  occurrence  of  navigium  except  as  a  synonym 
of  navtSf  before  the  second  century,  and  no  real  parallel  at  all  to 
the  sense  demanded  by  the  Lucretian  passage,  viz.  navigation 
as  an  art. 

Navigium  in  our  line  was  an  attempt  to  extend  the  meaning  of 
a  word.  Lucretius  means  '  the  art  of  navigation ',  not  the  '  art  of 
ships '  or  the  '  art  of  voyage  *  or  of  a  ship's  *  course '.  What  is 
the  Latin  word  for  navigation?  Navigaiio  usually  means 
'voyage',  although  Cic.  De  Off.  2,  12  may  be  interpreted  of  the 
art  of  sailing  ships,  a  passage  ejected  by  Beier  as  a  gloss.  The 
English  derivative  points  to  a  final  development  of  the  meaning 
*  navigation ',  of  which,  however  Du  Cange  gives  no  evidence.  But 
L.  could  not  use  the  form  ndvigdtio  in  the  hexameter.  Pliny  uses 
ars  navalis\  Statins  (Th.  3,  29)  and  Lucan  (7,  126)  have  arte 
relicta  where  the  context  shows  that  ndvlgdndi  is  to  be  supplied ; 
Caesar  (BG.  3, 8)  scientia  atque  usu  rerum  nauticarum,  and  Cicero 
(ND.  2,  152)  nauticarum  rerum  scientiam.  Lucretius  never  uses 
navaliSy  but  he  has  asirologorum  artem  in  5,  728.  But  there  ars 
is  used  in  opposition  to  Chaldaeum  docirina  exceptionally  with 
something  of  contempt.  Nauticarum  rerum  was,  of  course, 
excluded  by  the  metre.  How  then,  could  he  express  this  abstract 
idea  of  navigation  ? 

The  word  navigium  occurs  in  Lucretius  in  four  other  places : 
in  4,  437  and  6,  430  it  means  ships ;  in  5, 333  nunc  addita  navigiis 
sunt  I  multa,  modo  organici  melicos  peperere  sonores,  it  means 
'  ships '  but  his  real  thought  is  '  now  many  improvements  are  being 
made  in  navigation ',  an  inadequate  expression  due  to  poverty  of 
language ;  in  5,  1448  navigia  atque  agri  culturas  moenia  leges,  it 
is  usually  translated  'ships',  but  it  may  be  an  abstract,  parallel  to 
agri  culturas^  itself  an  unique  plural  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
concrete  use  of  that  term  in  5,  1367.  And  our  own  line  admits 
of  a  similar  interpretation:  'the  ship's  accursed  art',  meaning  the 
evil  business  of  navigation.  It  is,  then,  unnecessary  to  press  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  navigium  here  any  more  than  in  5,  333. 

But  is  there  any  justification  for  the  use  of  derivatives  oi  ago  as 
quasi-abstract  terms  ?    Navigium  is  derived  from  navigo  and  that 
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from  navts  age.  Litigium  is  a  dose  parallel,  meaning  'dispute' 
in  Plautus  and  *  litigation  *  in  law  Latin  (Vet.  Ic.  7,  i  H.) ;  remi- 
gium  means  rowing,  boat  and  crew.  Cogitatio  is  both  abstract 
and  concrete  in  Cicero.  L.  has  servitium  but  once  (i,  455)  and 
then  as  an  abstract.  The  comparative  absence  of  abstract  terms 
in  the  earlier  Latinity  is  well  known.  Suppose,  then,  that  the 
word  does  not  mean  ship  here  and  that  we  must  wait  until  the 
second  century  to  find  another  case.  Is  that  fatal  ?  The  voca- 
bulary of  Lucretius  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  Apuleius, 
Fronto,  the  Jurists,  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  The  general 
question  has  been  discussed  by  Ronsch,  Itala  und  Vulgata,  at  p. 
91  and  elsewhere,  and  by  Wolff,  De  L.  vocabulis  singularibus, 
and  to  a  less  degree  by  Proll,  De  formis  antiquis  L.  Nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  the  Lucretian  vocabulary  is  distin- 
guished by  (i)  a  large  number  of  airaf  XcytS/uicya,  (2)  by  a  large 
number  of  words  that  are  commonly  regarded  as  ante-  and  post- 
classic,  (3)  by  many  words  that  are  found  elewhere  only  in  post- 
Augustan  Latin.  Thus  he  has  in  common  with  Apuleius  fluenter 
omnimodis  interstinguere  exos;  with  Arnobius  formatura  forma- 
mentum  circumcaesura  vocamen  maximitas  pestilitas  differitas 
mactatus  aversabilis;  with  Sidonius  oppressus;  with  TertuUian 
crepitacillum ;  with  Avienus  primigenus  frugiparus:  with  Lac- 
tantius  dementire;  with  Paulinus  haerescere;  with  Prudentius 
renutare ;  and  with  Plautus  and  Apuleius  loquaculus,  to  give  one 
of  many  examples.  There  is,  then,  nothing  un-Lucretian  in  a 
use  of  navigium  in  a  sense  occurring  only  in  late  authors. 

Yet  it  may  be  said  in  the  case  of  the  words  mentioned  above 
the  meaning  is  definite  and  often  technical.  If  navigium  means 
ship  four  times  in  L.  it  ought  to  mean  ship  here.  Such  a  charge 
ought  not  to  count  against  Lucretius  any  more  than  against 
Cicero,  who  in  his  philosophical  writings  constantly  limits  and 
expands  the  meanings  of  Latin  words  in  his  effort  to  construct 
a  philosophical  vocabulary.  In  L.,  to  mention  a  few  words  among 
many,  elementa  error  pondus  forma  imber  ignis  vacuum  locus 
omne  plaga  occur  in  technical  and  also  in  the  ordinary  meanings.^ 
And  in  such  words  as  forma,  natura,  facere,  lacessere,  L.,  like  other 
authors,  does  not  confine  himself  to  single  meanings  of  such 
words.  Therefore  if  he  wished  to  use  navigium  in  different 
senses  he  was  justified  in  so  doing.    It  is  consistent  with  his 

^  Cf.  Polle,  Artis  vocab.  L. ;  Staedler,  De  Serxn.  L. 
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general  practice.  The  other  expressions  for  'navigation'  are 
utterly  impossible  in  L.  and  when  not  barred  by  metrical  difficulty 
are  inconsistent  with  his  style. 

The  final  objection  is  to  the  uncontracted  genitive  in  ii.  As  is 
well  known  since  Bentley's  note  on  Ter.  And.  2,  i,  20  the  general 
principle  has  been  accepted  that  in  substantives,  the  poets  to 
Propertius  use  only  the  single  tV  recently  the  rule  has  been  formu- 
lated by  Bednara,  Archiv  14,  339,  *  the  gen,  sing,  of  nouns  in  -ius 
or  'ium  up  to  the  time  of  Catullus  is  always  found  in  i*  Bednara 
adds  in  a  footnote  the  best  collection  of  references  to  the  literature 
on  the  subject  that  I  know  of.  Maas,  Archiv  12, 509  sq.,  has  the  best 
discussion  of  the  problem  so  far  as  it  concerns  metrical  exigency. 
His  canon  is  '  the  single  {  in  dactylic  poets  occurs  only  when  the 
double  i  is  impossible  \  In  L.  there  are  following  cases  of  con- 
tracted i  in  the  MSS  (OQ)  :  favoni  i,  11,  Memmi  i,  42,  absinthi 
1,941,  2, 400,  centauri  2, 40i,dispendi  2, 1127,  Aegi6, 585,  incendi 
6,  673,  pervigili  6,  754.  And  there  are  due  to  emendation  and 
accepted  by  most  editors  stilicidi  (-ii  OQ)  i,  313,  absinthi  (-ii  OQ) 
4,  16,  bracchi  (-ii  OQ)  6,  434,  conchyli  (-ii  Q)  6,  1074,  remigi 
(remigio  OQ)  6,  743,  remedi  (-ii  OQ)  6,  1226.  Every  one  of 
these  is  a  forced  quantity  and  seven  of  the  fourteen  occur  in  the 
sixth  book  which  is  least  finished.  Not  one  of  them  is  a  choriambic 
word  when  uncontracted  except  remigii^  and  editors  admit 
remlgl  in  6,  743  only  by  allowing  a  shortening  in  hiatus  before  an 
initial  vowel  in  the  following  word  obliiae,  L.  has  two  cases  of 
uncontracted  genitives  of  adjectives,  pairii  i,  832 ;  3,  260  and 
medii  i,  1082,  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  latter  is  not  a 
substantive. 

The  real  question  at  issue  here  is  what  poet  was  the  first  to 
write  ii.  Propertius,  said  Bentley,  and  no  one  tries  to  emend  all 
the  instances  out  of  Propertius  because  he  has  imperii^  ingeniiy 
opprobii^  gymnasii  and  several  proper  nouns;  there  are  too  many 
to  eject.  Virgil  has  fluvii  in  Aen.  3, 702  and  Palladii  in  9,  150; 
these  are  explained  away  or  cut  out  so  as  not  to  affect  the  general 
question.  Then  there  is  Catullus  9,  5  O  nuniii  beati  that  they  will 
have  plural  in  spite  of  Prop.  4, 7,  21  and  Lucan  2, 45.  The  matter 
reduces  to  numbers  merely :  one  case  in  an  author  can  be  removed 
by  medicine  or  at  the  worst  by  surgery,  and  Propertius  is  the  first 
who  has  the  ii  disease  hopelessly.    Is  it  not  more  reasonable  that 

^  Cf.  Ktihner,  Lat.  Gram.  I  p.  284. 
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at  first  we  should  find  a  single  example,  rather  than  many,  of  a 
grammatical  or  metrical  variation  from  a  general  observance  ?  If, 
for  any  reason,  the  usage  is  novel  or  offensive  to  the  writer  or  to 
his  readers,  is  it  probable  that  he  would  extend  the  usage  widely? 
Rather  should  we  not  expect  to  find  some  special  reason  for  an 
unique  occurrence  ?  Lucretius  has  a  single  instance  of  elision  of 
an  iambic  word  (4,  741)  of  course  not  admitted  by  Lacbmann; 
he  has  but  one  hypermeter  (5,  849);  he  elides  final  a  but  twice 
(i)  677;  3,  49);  he  has  but  one  verse  ending  in  three  spondees 
(3»  I98)»  sdso  disapproved  by  Lachmann.  And  Virgil  in  the 
Georgics  has  but  one  verse  in  three  spondees  (3,  276)  and  but 
two  in  the  Aeneid  (3,  74;  7,  634).  All  the  edtors  but  Lachmann 
and  Bernays  think  L.  has  oporiei  in  i,  778.  Some  one  must  have 
begun  to  use  the  uncontracted  ii  just  as  some  author  must  have 
been  the  first  to  approve  the  use  of  a  word.  The  language  was 
growing  in  Lucretius'  time  both  in  vocabulary,  word  formation  and 
syntax.  Probably  the  analogy  between  -ii  in  the  genitive  singular 
and  nominative  and  vocative  plural  had  been  already  noted,  per- 
haps by  Lucilius  and  Accius,  and  very  likely  it  was  a  matter  of 
popular  debate.  Lucretius  in  rapid  composition  thought  he  might 
use  it,  for  how  else  could  he  express  himself?  I  challenge  any 
one  to  express  the  entire  thought  of  our  line  without  using  navigii. 
I  myself  have  experimented :  for  instance : 

(a)  ars  tum  naval  is  ratio  caecaeque  iacebant.  Here  ars  navaUs 
is  used  for  navigation  but  the  expression,  so  far  as  I  know, 
occurs  only  in  Pliny  NH.  5,  67.  It  is  hopelessly  prosaic  Improba 
is  omitted  and  caecae  is  questionable. 

(b)  caeca  scientia  navalisque  ars  improba  deerant.  Here 
scienita  is  a  word  foreign  to  Lucretius'  vocabulary.  It  is  prosaic 
and  mostly  Ciceronian.  The  important  turn  is  missing  and  deerant 
is  weaker  than  iacebant 

(c)  improba  nautarum  ratio  tum  caeca  iacebat.  Lucretius  does 
not  know  the  form  nauta  \  his  word  is  navita  and  the  expression 
nautarum  ratio  is  not  sufficiently  definite. 

(d)  improba  nautica  tum  ratio  atque  ars  caeca  iacebant.  Ars 
nautica  of  Frontinus  and  Florus  is  out  of  the  question,  not  to 
mention  metrical  defects  in  the  verse. 

Had  then  Lucretius  any  choice  other  than  the  use  of  navigiit 
Bothe  first  changed  to  navigiis  which  is  printed  by  Bailey  and 
approved  by  Cartault,  Flexion  17,  but  Housman,  CI.  R.  14,  367, 
is  right  in  calling  the  change  futile.    L.  construes  ratio  with  the 
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genitive  as  I  have  shown  above,  and  never  with  the  dative ;  in  6, 
535  and  1090  the  datives  are  possessive  with  substantive  verbs. 
He  has  nunc  addita  navigiis  sunt  |  multa  in  5,  333  and  navigia  in 
4, 437 ;  5,  1448 ;  6, 430.  Other  writers  use  navigium,  navigio,  na- 
vigiorum.  I  find  the  form  navigiis  in  addition  to  the  passages 
cited  above,  in  Cic.  ND.  2,  87,  Q.  Curt.  4,  7,  24,  Dictys  Cret.  5, 
16;  Pliny  NH.  13,70,  Suet.  Nero  34,  Tac.  Ann.  14,5,0V.  M. 
II,  561,  Sen.  Ep.  90,  24,  Non.  533, 14;  535,  19;  536,8.  Kiihner, 
Gramm.  p.  286,  has  rightly  said  that  not  much  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  evidence  of  the  prose  writers  in  this  matter,  yet  it 
is  worthy  of  passing  remark  that  with  one  exception  no  standard 
text  of  any  author  anywhere  prints  navi^i.  There  are  plenty  of 
examples  of  other  cretics:  Zielinski^  in  his  Clauselgesetz  in  Cicero's 
Reden  p.  769  has  several,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  form 
n&tngi  was  distasteful  for  some  reason  and  was  avoided ;  perhaps 
there  was  a  tendency  to  vocalize  the  v  and  the  coalescence  ofaui 
was  feared ;  so  navita  became  nauta,  navIcQla,  naucQla ;  cf.  bobus 
from  bovibus,  aucella  from  avicella,  aetas  from  aevitas,  amasti 
from  amavisti.  Naugi  from  navigi  would  have  been  intolerable. 
Propertius  has  LanQvIi,  but  Lavini,  in  each  case  through  metrical 
necessity ;  Pliny  NH.  35,  17  Lanivi  or  Lanuvi  with  MS  variants. 
Perhaps  a  short  vt  was  unable  to  maintain  itself  in  a  cretic  word ; 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other  choriambic  word,  shortened 
to  a  cretic,  where  v  is  intervocalic  in  the  second  syllable.  DilOvIl 
occurs  in  Sen.  NQ.  3,  27,  i  and  elsewhere;  diluvi  is  not 
cited.  Pacavli  and  Pacttvi  are  both  given,  but  also  Pacvi 
(see  Georges,  Wortformen).  DanOvKI  and  Danubii  alone  are 
cited.  Naufragium  is  already  contracted,  and  the  genitive  un- 
contracted  in  u  occurs  in  at  least  seven  authors.  There  are 
no  Latin  words  beginning  with  naug  but  several  with  aug. 
Nonius,  however,  p.  60,  10  M.  read  naugas  for  nugas  in  Plant. 
Amph.  626.  Ribbeck  reads  in  Accius  488  obliscar  for  obliviscaTy 
and  in  190  obliscier\  Fleckeisen,  Jahrb.  loi,  73  proposed 
oblisci  in  Plant.  Capt.  985  and  obliscendi  in  Miles  1359;  in 
the  latter  passage  Leo  follows  him.  Mdvimenium  reduces  to 
momentum,  and  p^vttans  remained  uncontracted.  Navis^  even, 
is  monosyllabic  in  Plant.  Men.  344  and  navi  probably  in  Lucil. 
483  Marx. 

^Zielinski*s  rule  for  Cicero  is  'ordinary  substantives  have  only  -u;  Roman 
proper  names  sometimes  -fV,  sometimes  -i '  (p.  769). 
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This  may  be  the  reason  for  the  avoidance  of  the  form  naviger 
that  is  quoted  by  Georges,  Wortformen,  only  from  Ausonius 
(Idyll.  3,  26;  10,  27,  367)  and  from  Avienus  (Ora  Marit  636). 

The  single  occurrence  of  navigi  is  in  Pliny  NH.  13,  70;  there 
Jan,  Sillig,  and  Detlefsen  all  read  navigi,  Sillig  notes  namgio  in 
MS  R  of  Pliny;  the  older  editors  all  read  navigii  and  Pliny 
nowhere  else  has  the  genitive  singular  of  the  word.  I  am  unable 
to  discover  the  MS  tradition  of  Pliny  except  for  the  Veronensis 
of  which  Mone  published  an  apographon  in  Sillig's  Pliny  Vol.  6. 
The  Veronensis  has  navigi^  but  Mone  in  his  description  of  the 
codex,  p.  xxviii,  says  that  it  frequently  omits  a  double  i  in  the 
genitive  sing,  and  dative  and  ablative  pi. ;  thus  folis  for  foliis. 
In  addition  the  last  letter  of  a  word  is  frequently  omitted  (p.  xxiii), 
and  repeated  (p.  xxiv).  Hence  the  evidence  of  M  in  this  passage 
should  have  little  weight.  There  is  nothing  in  the  prefaces  of 
Sillig,  Jan,  and  Detlefsen  that  bears  on  the  orthography  of  this 
case  form,  but  some  remarks  on  Plinian  orthography  were  made 
by  Detlefsen  in  Phil.  28,  310  sq.  to  the  effect  that  that  adopted  by 
Sillig  and  Jan  was  arbitrary. 

Finally,  Munro  would  retain  the  verse,  emending  to  improba 
naucUri  ratio  cum  caeca  iacebai,  Navarchi  (Cic.  Tac.)  would  be 
more  in  Lucretius'  style  than  naucleri  (Plant.  Mil.  mo)  if  both 
were  not  hopeless  because  they  lay  weight  on  the  skipper's  compe- 
tency. Munro  was  led  to  retain  the  line  by  Manil.  i,  87  et  vagus 
in  caecum  penetravit  navita  pontum.  As  Manilius  is  known  to 
have  studied  Lucretius  this  parallel  has  some  force. 

To  sum  up:  I  regard  the  verse  in  the  MS  form  as  genuine. 
Brieger  (Prol.)  says  of  it  'si  Lucretius  scripsit,  hora  non  fausta 
scripsit':  I  would  change  to  *  Lucretius  scripsit  hora  non  fausta ' ; 
if  he  had  lived  to  revise  his  poem  his  great  ability  would  have 
enabled  him  to  express  his  thought  in  some  other  manner  that 
would  have  harmonized  better  with  the  linguistic  standard  of 
his  day. 

uinvBRsiTY  OF  caufornia.  William  a.  Merrill. 


VI.— NOTES  ON  PHILOLAUS. 
In  Philolaus  fragment  6  (Diels)  we  read:  circl  dc  ral  apxal  vnapxop 

ovx  Sfiolai  old  6fi6(fivkoi  Haaaif  ^drj  ddvvaroif  ^s  xa  avrals  KoafifiOrjvaif  tl  fi^ 
dpfiowla  irrtyivtro  ^iViSiV  ddt  Tp6n<p  cycycro.  ra  flip  &v  6fio7a  Koi  6fi6<f)v\a 
dpfiovtas  ovdcv  cVcdcovroy  ra  dc  avofioia  firjdi  6fi6<fiv\a  fxijdi  laokaxTJ  dydyKO 
r^    Toiavrgi    dpfiovia    (rvyiecfeXet<r^oi,    ota    fiiXXovri    iv    Koafita    Kar€\€aBai, 

Instead  of  l(ro\axTi^  a  conjecture  of  Meineke's,  the  MSS  show 
Itroraxn.  This,  however,  is  so  clearly  inept  that  nobody  has  been 
found  to  defend  it.  Heeren  read  tVorcX^,  as  if  on  MS  authority; 
but  of  recent  years  all  appear  to  acquiesce  in  the  suggestion 
made  by  Meineke.  Diels  renders  laoKaxn  das  gleich  Verteilte,  and 
Newbold  in  an  interesting  article  on  Philolaus  recently  published 
(Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  XIX.,  187)  says;  "  Ety- 
mologically  it  should  mean  'equally  allotted'  or  'equally  ap- 
portioned', and  this  exactly  expresses  the  relation  which  the 
component  parts  of  a  figure  bear  to  the  homologous  components 
of  another  which  is  similar  to  it.  Whatever  the  ratio  which  an 
element  of  one  bears  to  its  homologous  element  in  the  other, 
that  same  ratio  is  repeated  between  every  pair  of  homologous 
elements, — the  second  figure  is  '  equally  apportioned '  as  regards 
the  first." 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  write  a  critique  of  Newbold's 
suggestive  interpretation  of  a-mipa  and  ntpatvoyra  in  Philolaus. 
I  have  offered  one  explanation  of  their  significance  (Uc par  and 
"Antipov  in  the  Pythagorean  Philosophy ^  Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der 
Philosophie,  XIV.,  384  foil.),  and  am  fully  aware  how  hazardous 
it  is,  in  view  of  the  great  variety  of  views  on  matters  Pythagorean 
presented  even  by  our  ancient  authorities,  to  declare  that  any 
application  of  the  notion,  which  is  not  self-contradictory,  may  not 
have  been  among  others  in  the  mind  of  Philolaus.  But  I  venture 
to  say  that  if  there  had  been  a  blank  space  in  the  MSS  in  the 
place  of  XfTtna^  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  IfToKaxtf* 
The  tenor  of  the  fragment  in  question  and  of  fragments  i  to  5 
offers  not  the  slightest  support  to  such  a  reading. 
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Fragments  i  and  2  assert  that  the  world  is  an  dpfiovia  of  aircipa 
and  ntpaivovra.  Fragment  5  introduces  the  terms  dpi3fjL69  ir€pi<ra6s 
and  Sprios  (apparently  as  the  equivalents  of  ntpalpovra  and  antipa) 
together  with  the  dprioiripiTrop  as  their  dpfiovla.  Proceeding  to 
fragment  6,  we  find  stated  the  reason  for  the  need  of  dpnopia.  It 
is  because  the  principles  are  reciprocally  exclusive  and  hence 
cannot  combine  of  themselves  to  make  a  world:  r^  dc  av6fioia  fitfii 

6fA6<f)v\a  fiTjdi  laoraxTJ  avdyKa  ra  roiavr^  dpfiopiq.  (rvy«ccicXct<r^ai|  otq.  fifXXom 

ffV  K6<rti4^  Karix^aBai,  Meineke's  laoKaxfi  is  as  clearly  inept  as  /o-orox^: 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  it  is 
impossible  in  the  context.  His  other  suggestion,  ZaoiraX^,  equals 
which  has  been  received  with  scant  favor,  would  suit  far  better. 
What  is  needed  is  a  word  which,  like  dv6iioia  and  6fu$^t;Xa,  shall 
suggest  the  Pythagorean  (rvaroixlai,  to  which  allusion  is  clearly 
made.  In  a  review  of  Newbold's  Philolaus  (Journal  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  and  Scientific  Methods,  III.,  583  foil.)  I  therefore 
proposed  to  read  (rvaroixa  \  but  l<roKaxri  would  seem  to  be  paleo- 
graphically  more  probable.  Hence  I  would  now  suggest  laorayfi 
for  the  MS  Itroraxn'  It  not  only  contains  the  desiderated  reference 
to  principles  of  the  same  rank  and  class,  but  it  is  also  probable 
paleographically.  Like  Meineke's  laokaxni  laorayfj  nowhere  occurs ; 
but,  unlike  it,  it  has  extant  a  congener  in  Sfiorayrist  much  in  use 
among  mathematicians  to  denote  what  is  ranged  in  the  same  row 
or  line.  That  the  two  words  could  well  be  synonyms  is  proved 
by  the  case  of  laoraxilt  and  Sfioraxffs* 
In  fragment  1 1  (Diels)  we  read :  pvp  dc  o^og  (sc.  dpiBitdi)  Korrhp 

^rvx^^  dpp4^»v  ala'Br)(r€i  irdvra  ypnara  Koi  trordyopa  dXXdXoir  leard  ypnfiopof 
(fivaiv  dirtpydCtrai  amfJMTW  Koi  axlC^P  Tovg  Xdyovr  A^^ptff  ^Kaarovg  rmp 
vpayiidrmv  t&p  re   dntlpmp   koi  t&p  ntpaivovrmv.      Boeckh  Substituted 

aafjMT&v  for  the  MS  amfidTw.  Subsequent  editors  have  rightly 
followed  him;  but  they  have  misinterpreted  the  term,  taking 
it  to  mean  'embodying*,  'conferring  corporeality*.  Newbold 
deserves  credit  for  having  first  publicly  directed  attention  to  the 
required  meaning,  showing  that  the  context  calls  for  a  term, 
like  'compounding',  to  contrast  with  trxlC^^,  'factoring*.  He, 
however,  proposed  (rvydfrra>y,  regarding  a<ofjMT&p  as  impossible. 
I  too  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  same  track,  though  I  lay  no 
claim  to  his  interpretation  of  the  yyM/i«y.  Consequently  I  had 
considered  a  number  of  candidates  for  the  place  of  (ra>fuirc»y,  such 
as  <rvixPdX\«iP,  because  of  Heraclitus  fragment  126  a  (Diels,  it  was 

4,  a  in  the  first  ed.)   leard   \dyov  dc   c»pt»v   crvfi^uXXcrai   ifidofids  icar^ 
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trtkfpnip,  diaiptiTM  di  Karii  rc^r  apKrovt,  a  passage  closely  analogous 
and  probably  written  under  Pythagorean  influence;  or  such  as 
av¥aip&p  (the  normal  contrary  to  diaiptlrai  in  the  fragment  just 
quoted)  because  of  Plato,  Phaedrus  249  B  det  yap  avBp»rrop  avwuvai 

tear   tldot  \ty6fi€V0v,  tie  no\\&9  16p  alaO^atmv  th  tv  Xoyiap^  avvaipovfjitpop^ 

I  am  now  persuaded,  however,  that  Boeckh's  reading  is  correct, 
because  it  lends  itself  perfectly  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
passage. 

Epicurus  was  not  the  first  to  regard  <r&fia  as  an  SBpoiafM.  The 
notion  goes  back  to  Democritus,  the  contemporary  of  Philolaus, 
and  beyond  him  into  the  shadowy  past.  In  Greek  usage  tr&pa 
may  stand  for  an  organic  body  regarded  as  compounded  of  its 
members;  for  a  body  of  three  dimensions  (hence,  according  to 
ancient  conceptions,  compound) ;  for  a  '  body '  of  persons,  a 
*  body  *  of  writings,  a  *  body '  of  proofs  or  arguments.  Similarly 
amiutrtop,  like  corpus  in  Latin,  is  used  of  a  book  or  of  a  corporation. 
The  adjectives  a»fiaTO€idris  and  vt^pariitrit  follow  the  meanings  of  the 
substantive.  The  verbs  a^fiarovpyup  and  amfMTonomp,  naturally 
equivalent  to  aeo/iiarovy,  and  the  derivative  substantives  atofxaTowoUa 
and  amfianmoiTjait  also  have  the  meaning  of  organizing  and  uni- 
fying. Cp.  Artemidorus  IV.  I  ovdc  M*x^f^^  rd  yt  ovtw  dXX^Aa>y 
iccxo^fMCTficya  a-npaTOfroitip  Koi  cZr  h  avpdytip*     To  be  Sure,  mOSt  of  these 

words  appear  late;  but,  first,  nobody  will  contend  that  a&fia  did 
not  naturally  have  this  connotation  to  the  mind  of  a  Greek ;  and, 
secondly,  the  date  and  authenticity  of  the  fragments  attributed 
to  Philolaus  are  themselves  so  much  a  matter  of  doubt  that  it 
would  be  clearly  begging  the  question  to  object  to  aw/xarMy  bearing 
this  sense  at  so  early  a  date. 

Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  85  (fragment  i,  Diels):  a  <f)vai£ ^Jpt^kSop^ 

&pft6xBri  i(  arrtip»p  re  koX  rrtpaip6pT0ip  xal  SXos  6  Kocrpos  xal  r^  tp  avr^  ndpra* 

Diels  renders  thus  :  ''  Die  Natur  ward  aber  bei  der  Weltordnung 
aus  Unbegrenztem  und  Begrenzendem  zusammengefiigt,  wie 
denn  auch  die  ganze  Weltordnung  und  alles  in  ihr  aus  diesen 
beiden  besiehV^  Two  points  in  this  rendering  at  once  strike  the 
reader :  K6<Tpoi  is  taken  to  have  two  meanings  almost  in  the  same 
breath,  and  a  new  predicate  has  to  be  supplied  in  what  is  regarded 
as  the  second  clause.  The  reason  for  this  strange  interpretation 
clearly  lies  in  the  phrase  a  <^v(riff  d'  ip  r^  Koa/u^.  These  words  are,. 
I  think,  a  corruption  for  a  0i;<rir  dc  rw  ledcr/xw,  arising  from  a  failure 
of  the  copyist  to  note  that  he  was  writing  Doric.  The  construc- 
tion thus  becomes  the  familiar  periphrasis  a  ^vai  rc»  K6apvi  =  6- 
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K6<rnot ;  cp.  frag:ment  2,  quoted  below.  Diels,  failing  to  see  this, 
has  failed  also  to  reproduce  the  force  of  Ka\  oXor  . . .  wdvra,  which 
means  ''not  only  the  world  as  a  whole  (which  has  already  been 
said,  since  d  (fivais  tS>  Kdafw  =  6  Kdafiof),  but  also  (and  this  receives 
emphasis  because  not  before  mentioned)  all  that  is  therein."  Cp. 
fragment  2,  quoted  below. 

This  use  of  koI  .  . .  Ka\,  in  which  the  second  member  receives 
especial  emphasis,  is  of  course  common  everywhere.  It  is  some- 
what curious,  therefore,  that  Diels  has  failed  to  render  it  correctly 

also  in  fragment  1 1  :  tdoir  d<  ko  06  tiovop  iy  roip  daifioviois  koI  Btioif 
npdyfiaa'i  rap  r&  dpiBfiSt  ifiXKnv  Koi  dvvafuv  laxvovaaVf  dWd  koI  €¥  rois 
dvBpfairiKois    tpyois    Koi    Xdyotr    ndai   navrd    koi  Kard  rds  dtifjuovpyiaf  rat 

T^xvifcds  nan  as  koI  Kara  rav  fiovaiKdv.    His  rendering  is,  **  sowie  auch 

in  alien  technischen  Verrichtungen  und  in  der  Musik."  The 
meaning  is  clearly,  I  think,  *  not  only  in  technical  procedure  in 
general  (compare  ndaas  here  with  SXog  in  fragment  i),  but  par- 
ticularly in  music'  (where  first  the  Pythagoreans  had  success- 
fully applied  mathematics  to  empirical  science). 

The  passage  just  quoted  from  fragment  11,  suggests  another 
observation.     In  fragment  2  we  read  cVd  rolvw  <^atVcroi  01!^*  «« 

n€paip6irr<av  ndvr^p  iopra  oUr  cf  an  tiptop  ndpt^Py  brjKop  rdpa  on  ck  ntptut^prtav 
re  Koi  dntipap  6  re  Koapos  Ka\  rd  tp  avr^  avpappd^Orf.     drjkoi  dc  xal  rd  tp 

Tois  tpyois.  The  last  clause,  Diels  in  his  first  edition  rendered, 
"  Damit  stimmt  auch  die  Beobachtung  an  den  Werken  iiberein." 
In  the  second  edition  he  substitutes  "  Aeckern  "  for  **  Werken  ", 
presumably  out  of  regard  for  the  suggestion  of  Newbold,  who 
had  in  the  interim  developed  an  elaborate  theory  of  the  ntpaipovra 
and  dntipa,  based  in  part  on  the  supposition  that  Hpya  here  means 
^Ids  or  lands.  A  comparison  of  fragments  2  and  11  should 
have  prevented  him  from  falling  into  this  error.  As  rd  daifiopia  koI 
Btla  npdypara  means  things  divine,  so  r^  dpBp»niKd  tpya  means 
simply  things  human.  The  addition  of  the  \dyoi  does  not,  I 
think,  make  against  this  view,  it  being  only  padding,  going  along 
with  nhtri  naprd  to  Complete  the  picture  and  suggested  by  the 
ubiquitous  pair  X($y^  •)(•  ^py^.  In  fragment  2  also,  I  believe,  cfiya 
means  things,  noi  fields. 

Fragment  ^\  o  ya  fiav  dpiBphs  txti  dvo  flip  idia  cidi;,  ntpiaadw 
Ka\  dpTioPf  TpiTOP  dc  an   dfJL<f)OTtp»p  puxBivrup  dprionipiTTOp,      Instead  of 

fuiX^«vr»Pt  which  yields  a  loose  construction,  I  would  propose 
fuix^ip  t6,  referring  to  the  familiar  construction  pnxB^pai  c(,  e.  g. 
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Plato,  Repub.  548  C,  Protag.  320  D.,  etc.    Instead  of  c(,  though 
rarely,  dn6  occurs,  as  e.  g.  Hippocrates,  Aer.,  285  [Manetho], 

6.  322  T6<T<T0i  an   aKKoiioy  fUKToi  Tt\i3ovai  roKijoiy. 

In  closing  these  scattered  notes  it  may  be  well  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  misprint  in  fragment  2  (Diels,  Ed.  II.),  p.  240,  1.  6> 

where  the  text  should  read  ra  fitv  yap  avr&v  €k  tr«paiy6vT»v  le.  r.  X. 
WBSJjanAit  Univbrsitt.  W.  A.  HeIDEL. 


REVIEWS  AND  BOOK  NOTICES. 

Urkunden  dramatischer  AufTdhrungen  in  Athen,  mit  einem 
Beitrage  von  Georg  Kaibel  herausgegeben  von  Adolf 
WiLHELM.  Mit  68  Abbildungen  im  Texte.  Sonderschriften 
des  Oesterreichischen  Archaologischen  Instituts  in  Wien, 
Band  VI.    Wien,  Alfred  Holder,  1906.     Pp.  278.  M.  16. 

The  records  kept  by  the  Athenian  Archon  and  King  of  the 
annual  contests  held  under  their  direction  at  the  City  Dionysia 
and  Lenaea  became,  as  time  went  on,  an  extensive  and  valuable 
but  unwieldy  source  of  information.  But  it  required  only  dili- 
gence and  accuracy  for  any  one  who  had  access  to  them  to  draw 
up  in  convenient  form  the  chief  items  of  interest  contained  in 
them.  If  his  interest  was  in  the  festivals  as  institutions,  he  might 
simply  compile  the  list  of  prize-winners  of  every  kind ;  if  in  the 
facts  of  literary  history,  he  would  select  only  the  items  which  bore 
upon  the  poets  and  their  work.  Now  we  possess  fragments  of 
two  compilations  from  these  records,  and  they  reveal  these  two 
points  of  view:  i)  IG.  II  971,  for  which  Wilamowitz  Got. 
Gel.  Anz.  1896,  614  has  proposed  the  convenient  designation 
**  Fasti  '*,  gives  the  victors  at  the  Dionysia — ^tribes  and  lyric 
choregi,  tragic  and  comic  choregi  and  poets,  and  tragic  actors : 
2)  IG.  II  973,975,972,  **Didascaliae",  in  which  the  poets,  their 
plays  and  protagonists,  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  success,  the 
old  play  and  the  satyr-play  (both  outside  of  the  contest),  and  the 
victorious  actor.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  both  of  these  documents 
are  official  in  character;  if  the  Didascaliae  were  influenced  by 
Aristotle's  studies  in  this  field,  the  influence  was  probably  not 
direct.  But  we  possess  two  other  kinds  of  documents,  both 
apparently  of  private  origin  and  derived  probably  not  directly 
from  the  archives  but  indirectly  through  the  Fasti  and  Didasca- 
liae above  described:  3)  IG.  II  977,  the  "Victors'-lists" — the 
names  of  the  victorious  poets  and  actors  in  comedy  and  tragedy 
at  each  of  the  two  festivals,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  first 
victories.  The  information  needed  for  its  compilation  was  all 
furnished  by  the  Fasti.  The  fourth,  IG.  XIV  1098  a,  1097, 1098,  is 
not  so  easy  to  describe  in  a  word.  Its  character  is  didascalic 
and  the  matter  contained  in  it  was  all  to  be  had  in  the  Didascaliae 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  learned  comment  of  Alexan- 
drian origin.  The  arrangement  is  by  poets  in  the  chronological 
order  of  their  first  appearances,  and  under  each  are  given  the 
plays  with  which  he  was  first,  second,  etc.  in  each  festival.    There 
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are  numerous  other  inscriptions  from  which  information  is  de- 
rived concerning  the  dramatic  contests  at  Athens,  such  as  dedica- 
tions, agonistic  records  of  various  kinds,  etc. ;  but  they  require 
little  interpretation  and  as  compared  with  those  just  mentioned 
are  of  minor  importance. 

Since  Wilhelm's  announcement  eight  years  ago  of  his  discovery 
of  important  new  fragments  of  these  great  documents  and  of  his 
intention  to  reedit  the  whole  series,  the  appearance  of  his  book 
has  been  awaited  with  impatience.  A  fragment  of  any  of  them 
of  any  considerable  size  was  likely  to  settle  some  of  the  questions 
concerning  which  scholars  had  not  yet  reached  agreement,  and 
the  attention  which  had  been  concentrated  upon  the  old  texts  as 
edited  by  Kohler  had  raised  innumerable  questions  of  detail 
which  could  be  answered  only  by  a  competent  epigraphist  who 
was  fully  aware  of  the  significance  attaching  to  these  details.  The 
chief  desideratum,  then,  was  an  edition  in  which,  first  of  all,  the 
texts  themselves  should  be  given  with  all  possible  completeness 
and  finality,  together  with  such  minute  information  as  to  the  shape 
and  condition  of  the  stones,  style  of  writing,  etc.  as  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  correct  classification  of  the  fragments  and  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  purpose  and  origin  of  the  documents  them- 
selves. It  has  been  quite  clear  for  some  time  that,  until  the 
fundamental  work  of  recension  should  be  accomplished,  little 
fiirther  progress  in  this  field  was  to  be  expected,  and  that  mean- 
while the  use  of  this  important  source  of  information  by  classical 
scholars  in  general  would  be  restricted  owing  to  the  difficulties 
and  uncertainties  attendant  upon  the  study  of  the  inscriptions. 
It  was  inevitable,  too,  that  the  scholar  who  undertook  the  reedit- 
ing  of  these  inscriptions  would  still  have  a  great  deal  of  pioneer 
work  to  do,  and  that  a  relatively  large  part  of  his  book  would  be 
given  to  the  discussion  of  minor  details.  Probably  no  one  who 
had  himself  seriously  wrestled  with  the  enormous  difficulties 
involved  in  this  subject  or  was  conversant  with  the  present  status 
of  the  discussion  believed  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  final 
edition,  in  which  textual  and  epigraphical  details,  the  deliberate 
weighing  of  possibilities  as  to  position,  person,  date,  etc.,  and 
the  discussion  of  minor  topics  in  general,  should  sink  into  the 
background  and  give  place  to  the  consideration  of  the  documents 
in  their  larger  significance  and  of  the  subject-matter  in  its  bearing 
upon  literary  history. 

With  this  conception  of  the  task  we  greet  Wilhelm's  book  as 
satisfying  our  needs  and  fulfilling  our  expectations  with  conspicu- 
ous success.  His  readings  must  be  regarded  as  final,  so  far  as 
the  results  of  any  man's  observations  may  be  final.  An  appeal 
to  the  stones  will  not  often  be  necessary.  The  number  of  frag- 
ments has  been  materially  increased  and  a  good  many  others  for 
the  first  time  joined  to  their  mates.  The  photographs  are  beyond 
criticism,  though  they  do  not,  of  course,  show  the  fainter  lines 
and  are  no  substitute  for  autopsy  or  squeezes.    The  descriptions 
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and  transcriptions  are  open  to  few  corrections  and  these  mainly 
typographical.  The  restorations  show  a  marked  advance  toward 
completeness  and  certainty;  but  there  is  room  for  further  progress 
in  this  direction  and  some  of  Wilhelm's  will  doubtless  have  to 
yield.  The  literary  apparatus  is  very  full,  the  prosopographical 
at  times  too  full;  for  Wilhelm  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
suggest  possible  identities  and  relationships  even  when,  if  capable 
of  proof,  no  illumination  whatever  would  result.  And  when  such 
conjectures  are  scattered  over  the  text  instead  of  being  relegated 
to  the  footnotes  the  reader's  attention  is  seriously  distracted.  In 
fact,  the  text  throughout  should  have  been  relieved  of  small 
details  and  minor  digressions. 

The  book  was  in  type  more  than  three  years  before  it  was 
published.  This  explains  a  good  many  disturbing  additions  and 
the  1 8  pages  of  Nachtrage  in  which  the  literature  of  the  interval 
is  duly  taken  into  account.  There  is  so  much  here  that  is  new, 
including  some  modifications  of  the  author's  views,  that  the 
reader  would  do  well  to  consult  this  section  constantly  as  he 
reads.  The  reason  for  this  extraordinary  delay  is  not  explicitly 
given,  though  a  period  of  illness  is  alluded  to  (p.  240) ;  but  no 
one  will  be  disposed  to  lay  the  blame  at  Wilhelm 's  door  who  has 
followed  the  affairs  of  the  Austrian  School  at  Athens  in  recent 
years  and  is  aware  of  the  influences  which  have  resulted  in  the 
removal  of  Wilhelm  to  Vienna.  The  delay  has  not  been  to  the 
advantage  of  the  book,  but  this  is  a  consideration  of  lesser  im- 
portance ;  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  however,  and  a 
source  of  deep  regret  to  scholars  the  world  over,  that  the  most 
brilliant  epigraphist  of  the  present  generation,  whose  continued 
residence  in  Athens  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  scholarship 
everywhere,  will  no  longer  be  at  his  old  post  there. 

Professor  Kaibel's  part  in  the  collaboration  is  limited  to  one 
essay  (pp.  167-194)  in  which  he  interprets  broadly  the  Victors'- 
lists,  using  the  Fasti  to  establish  the  date  of  the  official  recognition 
of  comedy.  A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  sketch  as  the 
last  considerable  essay  by  this  gifted  scholar.  Though  written 
not  many  months  before  his  untimely  death  in  the  autumn  of 
1901,  it  shows  no  diminution  in  his  power  of  lucid  and  vigorous 
presentation.  But  considered  as  an  elucidation  of  this  document, 
it  represents  a  stage  in  its  study  which  that  had  already  been 
passed  in  190 1  and  its  incongruity  in  its  present  setting  is  em- 
phasized by  Wilhelm's  numerous  corrections.  The  fact  is,  as 
the  reviewer  knows  through  correspondence  had  with  him  in  the 
summer  of  1900,  that  Kaibel  had  only  then  reluctantly  given  up 
Bergk's  classification^  of  the  lists  of  comic  poets  and  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  probably  had  not  the  time  or  the  strength  to  work 

'  But,  strange  to  say,  not  because  the  new  classification  brought  the  lists  of 
victors  into  better  accord  with  the  literary  records,  but  for  the  mechanical 
reason  that  the  earlier  list  must  be  Dionysian,  since  Aristotle  speaks  of  "  the 
archon  "  giving  a  chorus  to  the  comic  performers.    But  even  if  both  lists  be- 
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over  the  literary  material  afresh  in  order  to  adjust  his  ideas  to  the 
new  classification.  Certain  it  is  that  he  never  grasped  the  far- 
reaching  character  of  the  deductions  which  naturally  followed 
the  acceptance  of  the  correct  classification.  But  his  vision  was 
always  clear  and  his  intuitions  sometimes  truer  than  even 
Wilhelm's  reasoning.  We  cannot  regret,  therefore,  that  Wilhelm 
decided  the  embarrassing  question  which  confronted  him  by 
giving  this  essay  a  place  in  his  book. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  Fasti.  We  learn  that  this 
inscription,  the  main  part  of  which  was  inscribed  between  346  and 
342,  was  ca.  1.74  m.  in  height  and  covered  a  wall  built  of  four 
rows  of  blocks.  The  existence  of  an  upper  or  lower  margin  on  a 
fragment  does  not  therefore  fix  its  position  in  a  column,  but  only 
in  one  of  the  blocks  of  a  column.  A  new  fragment^  which  joins 
h  on  the  left  enables  Wilhelm  to  estimate  the  number  of  lines  in 
a  column  at  ca.  135  ;  the  exact  number  for  the  early  part  of  the 
inscription  proves  to  be  140.  Several  results  naturally  follow: 
Praxiergus  471/0  is  the  lost  archon  in  d  (/Koh.)  col.  I,  Sosi- 
genes  342/1  in  /"  (^  Koh.)  col.  I,  while  d  must  be  directly 
under  a  with  the  least  possible  interval  between  them.  This 
result  agrees  entirely  with  the  conclusions  which  I  reached  by 
a  somewhat  different  procedure,  taking  Lipsius'  certain  conjecture 
[noXv^pd<r/xa>]y  in  d  col.  I  as  the  starting  point  to  determine  the 
number  of  letters  lost  in  the  archon*s  name.  From  the  faintest 
traces  Wilhelm  cleverly  restores  another  archon's  name — Pytho- 
delus  336/5  at  the  top  off  {d  Koh.),  thus  fixing  the  period  of  the 
comic  poet  Procleides.  The  two  small  new  U'agments  k  and  / 
are  unimportant. 

Wilhelm  refrains  from  attempting  to  determine  by  calculation 
the  exact  constitution  of  the  columns  which  intervened  between  d 
and  /,  feeling  that  the  gap  is  so  large  and  the  chances  of  irregu- 
larities so  great  that  the  results  would  be  unsatisfactory.  But 
fortunately,  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  book,  he  discovered 
and  promptly  published  (Bericht  d.  Wien.  Akad.,  Sitzung  d.  4. 
Juli,  1906)  the  original  stone  which  Pittakis  saw  when  he  jotted 
down  the  confused  notes  from  which  Wilhelm,  and  Kohler  before 
him,  had  tried  to  extract  by  divination  a  portion  of  971  (d  Wilh., 
c  Koh.)  The  new  fragment  is  so  important  that  I  venture  to 
state  simply  as  theses  to  be  proved  some  conclusions  which  I  have 
reached  and  hope  to  publish  shortly:  i)  The  heading  extended 
over  only  the  first  three  extant  columns ;  2)  the  next  seven  col- 
umns contained  each  141  lines, — the  number  deduced  by  Wilhelm 
for  the  new  fragment ;  3)  the  synchoregia  lasted  only  two  years, 
406/5  and  405/4;  4)  in  these  two  years,  therefore,  will  fall  the 

ean  with  the  name  of  Chionides.  we  should  still  be  able  to  distinguish  them, 
because  the  literary  records  of  first  appearances  and  first  victories  are  based 
wholly  upon  the  contests  at  the  Dionysia.  As  to  the  significance  to  be  attached 
to  Anstotle's  reference  to  the  archon  see  my  Introd.  of  Comedy,  pp.  4,  25. 
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victories  of  Aristophanes  and  Sophocles  recorded  in  the  synchor- 
egic  inscription  IG.  II  4  1280  b,  p.  254,  and  the  victory  of 
Cephisodotus  in  402  with  a  single  choregus  (Lys.  21.  4)  need 
not  have  been  won  at  the  Lenaea,  to  which  I  once  assigned  it ; 
5)  when  the  production  of  a  play  was  committed  by  a  poet  to  a 
didascalus,  it  was  the  poet  and  not  the  didascalus  who  was  offi- 
cially awarded  the  prize.  With  these  facts  in  mind  we  shall  be 
in  a  better  position  to  interpret  the  Victors* -lists.  This  new  frag- 
ment of  971,  by  the  way,  has  this  entry  under  the  year  386: 

naXai6p  dpafxa  npctTop  |  rrapcdtdafav  oi  rpay^^oi,     np&TO¥  is  therefore,  aS 

Wilhelm  remarks,  to  be  restored  in  the  other  new  fragment^, 
where  we  have  the  corresponding  entry  for  comedy.  We  now 
understand  that  the  Fasti  recorded  these  events  simply  as  inno- 
vations ;  reproductions  of  old  plays,  regularly  given  in  the 
Didascaliae,  had  no  place  in  this  catalogue  of  victors,  for  there 
was  no  contest ;  e.  g.  an  old  tragedy  was  given  in  341  (IG.  II  973), 
but  is  not  entered  in  the  Fasti  for  that  year,  frag.  /.  What  shall 
we  conclude  as  to  the  production  of  old  tragedies  before  386  and 
of  old  comedies  before  339  ?  Since  the  prize  was  awarded  in  such 
cases,  according  to  the  tradition  about  Aeschylus,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  old  play  competed  on  even  terms  with  the  new. 
That  this  is  the  correct  inference  seems  to  be  shown  by  A.  Korte's 
clever  restoration  of  IG.  XIV  1098  a,  1.  5,  in  the  record  of 
Teledeides:  [Srjfppovr  df\_adMias]. 

Since  Magnes  won  a  victory  in  472  (971  a)  and  his  name  is 
sixth  from  the  top  in  the  Victors*-lists,  Wilhelm  accepts 
E.  Meyer's  view  of  the  documentary  character  of  the  statement 
of  Suidas  diidaKeiv  ^Ttaiv  o«cra>  irp6  rStv  ntpaiK&v;  and  he  properly 
combines  this  notice  with  Aristotle's  Poet.  3.  The  chronological 
relation  of  Chionides  to  Epicharmus  is  settled  once  for  all  by  our 
inscriptions.  Whether  or  not  the  truth  could  have  been  established 
without  this  evidence  is  not  now  a  matter  of  much  consequence.* 
As  to  the  exact  date  indicated  by  Suidas  as  the  epoch  date  for 
comedy  Wilhelm  gives  variously  488/7  or  489/8  (p.  109),  488/7 
or  487/6  (p.  175,  n.  i),  and  finally  (p.  244)  489/8,  for  which  he 
decides  on  the  ground  that  even  by  inclusive  reckoning  487/6, 
the  date  which  I  favored,  could  not  be  the  eighth  year  before 
Salamis,  while  by  exclirsive  reckoning  489/8  could  be.  But 
surely  the  chronographer  who  took  Salamis  as  his  starting  point 
quite  naturally  counted  all  the  archons.  beginning  with  Calliades 
480/79  and  ending  with  Telesinus  487/6,  and  found  them  eight 
in  number.  So  486,  which  is  best  in  accord  with  Suidas,  fits  best 
into  the  calculations  (p.  243)  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  inscrip- 
tion.    It  is  worth  remarking  here,  lest  we  should  pride  ourselves 

*  Nevertheless  credit  is  due  to  Wolf,  Clinton,  Bergk,  Meyer  and  others  who 
saw  the  didascalic  character  of  Suidas*  notice  and  saw  how  it  was  to  be  re* 
conciled  with  Aristotle.  This  notice  has  entered  into  all  discussions  of  the 
subject;  Wilhelm's  language  p.  14  is  therefore  not  quite  accurate,  "anbe- 
greiflicherweise  unbeachtet  gelassene  Nachricht*'. 
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too  much  upon  our  insight,  that  Clinton  long  ago  unhesitatingly 
put  Chionides  into  his  Fasti  under  the  year  487/6.^ 

The  epoch  date  of  the  Fasti  is  still  a  matter  ol  dispute.  Wilam- 
owitz  Gott.  Gel.  Anz.  1906,  p.  624  still  advocates  the  first  tragic 
contest  in  534  and  urges  the  didascalic  notices  concerning 
Thespis,  Choerilus,  Phrynichus,  and  the  first  men's  chorus  in 
favor  of  his  view ;  and  certainly  there  could  be  no  broader  defini- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  epoch  event  that  the  word  K»fioi  in  the 
heading.  If  this  means  the  original  festival  act,  we  should  have 
to  assume  that  the  festival  was  established  the  year  Thespis  first 
exhibited  iu  ^orci.  And  that  may  well  have  been  the  case.  Wil- 
helm  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  epoch  event  was  an  innova- 
tion of  the  period  of  Cleisthenes.  His  date  505/4 — 502/ 1  corrects 
itself  to  502/  I  as  soon  as  487/6  is  recognized  as  the  inevitable 
interpretation  of  Suidas.  As  to  the  heading,  the  knowledge  to 
be  gained  from  the  new  fragment  d  (above,  p.  85)  suffices  to 
eliminate  from  consideration  a  number  of  suggestions  (p.  9,  244). 
The  phrase,  K&fun  ^aap  t&v  tv  Hard  Aiowaitof,  which  once  commend- 
ed itself  to  me,  is  of  suitable  length,  but  Wilamowitz's  objection  to 
it  is  fatal — that  it  is  not  a  prose  phrase,  r^  Aiovvat^  'EXcv^cpcI,  which 
is  practically  Foucart's  (ry  A.  ry  'EX.)  is  rather  better  than  the 
rest,  even  than  t^  Aiovva<fi  iv  Partly  for  §v  &(rrti  more  than  likely  accom- 
pained  otdc  ptviKtiKaaiy  which  stood  in  the  first  part  of  the  heading. 

The  Didascaliae  are  the  subject  of  the  second  chapter.  Wil- 
helm  considers  it  probable  that  all  14  fragments  belonged  to  the 
same  document  and  that  the  arrangement  of  its  four  sections  was : 
Dionysia,  tragedy  and  comedy;  Lenaea,  comedy  and  tragedy, 
i.  e.  at  each  festival  the  contest  which  was  first  to  be  established 
had  the  precedence.  Here  again  an  important  new  fragment  is 
added,  974  c,  the  comic  didascaliae  for  the  year3i2/i  and  a  part 
of  the  year  before.  The  first  item  for  312  is  an  old  play  of 
Anaxandrides,  the  last  the  name  of  the  winning  actor.  Wilhelm 
is  inclined  to  regard  the  list  as  Dionysian.  The  actor's  contest  at 
this  date  is  not  decisive  against  this  view  ;  while  the  presence  of 
the  old  comedy,  which  we  have  learned  from  971  ^  was  an  inno- 
vation of  the  year  339  and  is  not  on  the  Lenaean  programme 
of  the  year  288  (H  972),  makes  about  equally  for  it.  The 
most  interesting  item  in  974  c  is  the  comment  after  the  poet 
Ameinias,  who  was  third :  o^os  ?<^i7/3of  &v  iptnT)6rj.  We  are  at  once 
reminded  of  the  tradition  regarding  Eupolis  and  Menander  and 
now  understand  how  such  facts  could  become  a  matter  of  perma- 
nent record.  When  the  official  didascaliae  make  a  note  of  the 
fact  that  a  poet  was  admitted  to  the  competition  in  spite  of  his 

^  One  might  infer  from  Wilhelm  p.  242  that  I  regarded  487/6  as  only  *'a 
little  more  probable*'  than  479/8.  On  the  contrary,  I  gave  the  latter  as  a 
mathematical  possibility  and  then  gave  three  reasons  against  it  and  in  favor 
of  486.  One  of  the  latter  is  that  *'we  obtain  precisely  the  date  given  by 
Suidas".  The  phrase  which  he  quotes  is  used  apropos  of  still  a  fourth  reason: 
"on  this  ground  also  502  is  a  little  more  probable  than  505". 
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youth,  the  implication  clearly  is  that  the  case  was  exceptional, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  note  is  clearly,  not  to  signalize  the  youth's 
precocity,  but  to  indicate  that  a  special  concession  had  been  made 
for  him. 

Nowhere  does  Wilhelm's  acumen  in  distinguishing  the  char- 
acteristics of  different  hands  and  periods  of  writing  stand  him  in 
such  good  stead  as  in  his  discussion  of  II  975.  All  the  fragments 
(except  dcd  which,  as  he  assures  us,  are  correctly  joined  by 
Kohler)*  are  arranged  by  him  in  chronological  order  by  observing 
minute  differences  in  the  writing,  assigned  to  four  hands.  The 
conclusions  reached  compel  assent ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  ex- 
press a  lingering  doubt  regarding  /.  The  most  striking  peculiar- 
ity here  is  that  the  victorious  actor  is  twice  omitted.  In  no  other 
fragment  of  975  does  this  happen.  After  this  contest  was  once 
established,  it  was  the  regular  thing  for  the  judges  to  select  the 
best  actor  and  for  the  didascaliae  to  record  the  prize.  It  is  hard 
to  see  why  the  award  should  have  been  withheld  in  just  these 
two  years,  as  Wilhelm  holds,  except  on  the  hypothesis  advanced 
by  me,  viz.  that  this  fragment  is  from  the  period,  between  329 
and  ca.  312,  just  prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  contest.  But  975 
still  presents  a  good  many  unsolved  problems  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  Wilhelm's  argument  on  the  chronology  of  Antiphanes 
seems  to  me  unconvincing,  and  also  his  attempt  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  second  Antiphanes,  son  of  Panaetius. 

Chapter  III  presents  in  masterly  fashion  the  text  of  the  great 
Victors'-lists,  with  now  39  fragments  instead  of  Kohler's  32. 
Inscribed  upon  the  inner  side  of  an  epistyle  belonging  to  the 
dedication  of  an  agonothete,  the  architectural  indications  do  not 
sufiice  to  determine  the  original  order  and  arrangement  of  the 
eight  lists.  Except  where  two  or  more  pieces  can  be  joined,  the 
relation  of  each  to  the  whole  must  be  determined  by  its  contents, 
though  the  period  is  roughly  given  by  the  writing.  In  this 
edition  all  the  fragments  are  classified  except  eleven,  and  most 
of  these  are  insignificant.  The  original  portion  of  the  lists, 
consisting  of  perhaps  thirty-two  columns  of  seventeen  names 
each  on  the  average,  was  inscribed  at  the  time  the  building  was 
erected,  "near  the  end  of  the  first  third  of  the  third  century". 
From  time  to  time  continuations  were  added,  bringing  the  record 
down  to  the  second  half  of  the  second  century.  Each  of  the  eight 
lists  had  its  own  heading,  but  in  only  the  four  lists  of  poets  was  the 
festival  named.  The  festival  was  indicated  for  the  four  actors' 
lists  by  their  position  relative  to  the  lists  of  poets.  Thus,  both 
lists  of  tragic  actors  bore  the  heading  wroKptrStv  rpayiK&Vy  but  the 
one  which  followed  the  list  headed  aariKoi  norfr&v  rpayiic&p  was  of 
course  recognized  as  referring  to  the  Dionysia.    It  is  surprising 

^  My  doubt  was  evidently  not  justified.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  space  for  the  restorations  in  11.  14, 15  (dc),  and  I  could  not  see  on  d 
the  endings  -rt,  -««,  -o  in  II.  11, 13, 14.  though  they  are  visible  on  the  photo- 
graph.   The  triangular  piece  was  probably  not  in  place. 
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that  the  four  headings  over  the  lists  of  poets  did  not  contain  the 
word  vixai;  but  perhaps  the  whole  series  was  preceded  by  the 
general  title  Nlicai  auriKoi  Koi  \rivaiKai.  At  any  rate  Wilhelm  seems 
to  be  right  in  maintaining  that  the  headings  extended  over  only 
the  first  column  of  each  list.  The  comic  contest  at  the  Lenaea, 
therefore,  goes  back  only  to  Xenophilus,  i.  e.  to  ca.  442.  The 
tragic  actors'  contest,  established  at  the  Dionysia  in  449,  was  not 
brought  into  the  Lenaea  until  some  ten  to  twenty  years  later,  as 
shown  by  the  new  fragments  rs.  But  the  tragic  contest  itself  at 
this  festival  dates  back  to  a  time  not  more  than  twenty  years 
before  417,  as  we  learn  from  972 ;  the  actors'  contest  was  probably 
established  at  the  same  time. 

Unquestionably  the  most  important  new  find  in  the  book  is  977 
tf — a  portion  of  the  Dionysian  list  of  comic  poets.  Wilhelm  has 
joined  it  to  d  (i  Koh.),  the  famous  piece  with  the  name  of  Magnes. 
A  new  fragment  /  he  joins  to  g  {k  Koh.),  which  is  at  the  top  of 
the  third  column  of  this  list.  We  thus  have,  with  few  gaps, 
portions  of  most  of  the  thirty-four  names  of  the  victors  at  the 
comic  contests  at  the  Dionysia.  Magnes  was  sixth  from  the 
beginning.  Unfortunately  the  new  piece  preserves  only  the  first 
two  or  three  letters  of  the  names,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
there  is  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  correct  restoration :  Tele- 
cleides  1 1 1  begins  col.  II,  followed  by ^ 1 1,  one  lost  name, 

and  :  /\  I ,  **p-,  *Ep/x-,  *Ap4-,  Ev-,  Ka-,  *pi/-,  'Afi-,  nXa-,  *tX-,  AvK-,  Afv- ; 

then  in  g  Nicophon,  Theopompus,  Cephisodotus,  and  . .  .  i . 

Kaibel  unhesitatingly  restores  Aristophanes  in  the  I.  7,  though 
to  do  so  he  had  to  withdraw  his  former  opinion  that  Aristophanes 
won  no  City  victory.  But  Wilhelm  stoutly  resists  the  temptation. 
After  an  able  argument  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  actual 
didascalus  and  not  the  poet  received  the  prize,  he  rejects  the 
claim  of  Aristophanes  to  a  place  in  this  honor-list  at  a  date 
required  by  the  position  of  'Api-  here  (near  425)  and  restores 
Aristomenes.  The  name  of  Aristophanes  for  the  City  victory  of 
the  period  of  the  synchoregia  must  have  stood,  he  thinks,  after 

...  4 in  col.   III.     On  the  same  principal  he  restores  the 

didascali  Callistratus  and  Philonides  further  down,  though  for  the 
latter  Philyllius  is  suggested  as  more  probable  by  the  correspond- 
ing Lenaean  list ;  for  the  former  Cantharus,  a  contemporary  of 
Plato  comicus,  is  the  only  alternative.  It  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion, but  space  will  not  permit  its  discussion  here.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  Wilhelm's  conclusion  runs  counter  to  the  evidence, 
which  has  been  materially  increased,  it  is  true,  by  his  rediscovery 

of  971  d.    It  can  be  shown  that  the  place  after  .  . .  i is  too 

late  for  a  first  victory  in  405  or  404,  to  which  the  synchoregia  can 
now  be  confined.  This  makes  Aristophanes  inevitable  just 
above  Eupolis.  Neither  can  Lysippus  for  a  supposed  first 
victory  in  410  be  restored  after  Cephisodotus,  for  the  same  reason. 
Hence  it  is  to  be  restored  above  Pherecrates,  where  the  remains 
point,  as  Wilhelm  states,  to  Avr-,  'a</>-  or  Av-  ;  but  we  know  of  no 
poet  of  the  period  who  fits  either  of  the  first  two  possibilities. 
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Lysippus  is  just  as  inevitable  here  as  is  Aristophanes  just  below. 
The  restoration  of  XIV  1097  along  the  lines  indicated  in  Class* 
Phil.  I  (1906),  20iff.,  is  determined  by  this  fact,  and  this  in  turn 
excludes  Aristomenes  from  a  victory  at  the  Dionysia.  The  names 
in  the  new  fragment  should  accordingly  be  restored:  Lysippus 
II,  Pherecrates,  Hermippus  II  (or  more),  Aristophanes  II  (or 
more),  Eupolis  IIII,  Cantharus  (?),  Phrynichus,  Ameipsias,  Plato, 
Philyllius  (?),  Lycis,  Leucon. 

A  second  new  fragment  of  the  same  list  {h,  p.  118)  gives  the 
names  of  Poseidippus,  Apollodorus  (Carystius),  Philemon  the 
younger,  Phoenicides  (whose  position  as  a  poet  of  the  New 
Comedy  is  now  secure ;  cf.  972),  and  a  third  Philemon.  In  the 
two  lists  of  tragic  actors  a  distinct  advance  is  to  be  noted.  Two 
new  fragments  with  the  heading  (r^,  p.  145)  make  it  possible  to 
assign  p  {e  Koh.)  to  the  Dionysia,  rs  with  tuvw  to  the  Lenaea. 
The  Nicomachus  in  the  former  is  doubtless  the  tragic  actor  of 
schol.  Arist.  Ran.  1506.  Under  [Af»r]TiV[i;f]  1  saw  21,  the  end  of 
a  name,  not  noted  by  Wilhelm.  Some  of  the  restorations  in  s 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  doubtful :  Aftrr/vjiyf  does  not  fill  the  space 
and  KaXXtfnr/]di7r  satisfies  the  conditions  rather  better  than  Hera- 
cleides.  MvmcrKjor  is  only  one  possibility.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain, 
in  my  own  mind,  that  if  Mynniscus  is  right  here  he  is  the  well- 
known  actor  for  Aeschylus,  but  rather  the  son  (cf.  972);  the 
Mynniscus  of  p  might  well  be,  however.  The  lists  of  comic 
actors  are  also  much  improved.  But  Wilhelm's  hesitation  to 
assign  b'e'  (J'  w  Koh.)  to  the  Dionysia  and  yza'  (uv  Koh.)  to  the 
Lenaea  is  scarcely  justified.  For  the  consistent  omission  of  the 
victorious  comic  actor  in  971  is  just  as  good  evidence  that  there 
was  no  comic  actors'  contest  at  the  Dionysia  down  to  329  as  the 
consistent  naming  of  the  tragic  actor  furnishes  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  tragic  actors'  contest.  Hyp.  Arist.  Vesp.  does  not 
weigh  against  the  testimony  of  the  Fasti,  and  Korte's  explanation 
of  this  notice,  as  due  to  the  contamination  of  the  didascalic  notice 
of  the  performance  cV  ^arti  with  the  later  performance  at  the 
Lenaea,  is  satisfactory. 

We  must  pass  over  Wilhelm's  interpretation  of  IG.  XIV  1097, 
1098,  1098  a,  which  is  not  very  different  from  Korte's,  and  his 
discussion  of  the  so-called  Rhodian  didascaliae  IG.  XII  i  125, 
which  occupy  the  fourth  chapter,  and  his  interesting  restoration 
of  IG.  II  1289  and  of  other  inscriptions  in  the  Anhang.  The 
indexes  are  full  and  an  invaluable  help  to  the  user  of  the  book. 

Edward  Capps. 


Der  Wortschatz  des  Englischen  Maundeville  nach  der  Version 
der  Cotton  Handschrift  Titus  C  XVI.  Von  Robert  Hern- 
don  Fife,  Jr.    Leipzig,  1902. 

Speaking  of  the  English  version  of  Maundeville's  Travels,  Ten 
Brink  remarks  that  its  linguistic  importance  is  high.    '  The  great 
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multiplicity  of  subjects  that  had  to  be  spoken  of  forced  the  trans- 
lator to  make  a  more  extensive  use  of  his  native  vocabulary  than 
mediocre  scribes  were  wont  to  do  in  those  days.'^  'Diesem 
Wink',  says  the  author  of  Der  Wortschatz  des  Englischen 
Maundeville,  *  soil  die  vorliegende  Arbeit  Folge  leisten.' 

The  author's  task  was  in  many  respects  a  difficult  one.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  English  Maundeville  is  a  translation  of  a 
French  original  composed  about  1371. 

The  numerous  manuscripts  of  the  English  version  fall  into  three 
main  divisions:  (i)  all  manuscripts  but  two,  a  defective  ver- 
sion, and  the  only  one  printed  until  1725  ;  (2)  Cotton  MS.  Titus 
C  XVI  (in  this  review  designated  as  C),  with  a  gap  of  three 
leaves,  in  Halliwell's  edition,  filled  from  a  manuscript  of  group 
(1)1  (3)  Egerton  1982  (designated  here  as  E),  a  complete  ver- 
sion in  Northern  dialect.  As  a  basis  of  his  study  Dr.  Fife  has 
done  well  to  choose  C,  printed  by  Halliwell  in  1835,  as  the  one 
which  corresponds  most  closely  of  any  to  the  only  French  text 
accessible.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  for  a  final  study  of  meanings  a 
comparison  of  all  texts,  including  the  French  original,  is  desira- 
ble. And  here  his  trouble  begins,  for  Halliwell  simply  reprinted 
a  previous  edition  without  variants  or  corrections  from  the  man- 
uscript. The  errors  in  Halliweirs  text  which  resulted  from  this 
method  have  been  in  part  remedied  by  Dr.  Fife  from  portions  of 
the  text  printed  elsewhere  directly  from  the  manuscript,'  and 
from  variants  in  the  Roxburghe  Club  edition  of  Egerton  1982 ; 
but  the  Halliwell  edition  has  a  trick  of  omitting  or  altering  im- 
portant passages,  and,  when  all  is  done,  a  considerable  number 
of  such  defects  must  stand,  which  could  be  amended  only  by 
comparing  the  printed  text  throughout  with  the  manuscript.  The 
trouble  was  certainly  worth  taking  for  purposes  of  completeness 
in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

Another  difficulty,  quite  as  serious,  is  the  comparative  inacces- 
sibility of  the  Egerton  version  and  the  French  text.  Egerton 
1982  is  printed  only  in  a  rare  edition  prepared  for  the  Rox- 
burghe Club  by  G.  F.  Warner.  This  edition  contains  also  the 
most  accessible  version  of  the  French  text,  printed  from  two 
complementary  manuscripts.' 

Dr.  Fife's  book  is  chiefly  characterized  by  great  industry  in 
compiling  and  manipulating  details.  He  has  collected  some 
3,000  words,  and,  so  far  as  one  may  judge  by  a  test  here  and 
there,  he  has  sufTered  none  to  escape.  If  he  grows  a  bit  perfunc- 
tory at  times  it  is  not  surprising,  since  he  seems  to  have  worked 
with  no  particular  scientific  end  in  view.     No  deduction  is  made, 

^History  of  English  Literature  3.15. 

'Walker,  Altenglisches  Lesebuch  2.200:  Morris  and  Skeat,  Specimens 
2.164. 

'This  French  text  is  not  the  original  of  any  existing  English  versions, 
though  it  apparently  corresponds  most  faithfully  to  C. 
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no  inference  drawn,  no  synthesis  nor  generalization  is  attempted. 
It  may  indeed  be  objected  that  anything  of  this  nature  lies  be- 
yond the  scope  of  such  a  work.  But  the  spirit  and  true  signifi- 
cance of  Ten  Brink's  words  just  quoted,  with  which  Dr.  Fife 
leads  off,  imply  at  least  that  such  deduction  is  desirable,  and  sug- 
gest inquiries  which  clamor  for  such  answers  as  it  lies  peculiarly 
in  the  author's  power  to  give.  What  in  general,  one  may  ask, 
are  the  tendencies  of  the  translator's  vocabulary?  Did  he  intro- 
duce any  Oriental  or  Romance  words  which  have  been  retained  in 
English  ?  Is  the  proportion  of  the  Romance  to  the  native  element 
of  its  vocabulary  large  ?  Is  he  inclined  to  render  a  Romance  word 
merely  by  the  English  form  of  the  same  word  ?  Is  he,  on  the  whole, 
conservative,  or  fond  of  novelty  ?  The  last  question  is  of  especial 
significance  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  belongs  to  a  time  of  such 
general  innovation  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Dr.  Fife  excites 
one's  curiosity  without  satisfying  it,  as  to  questions  of  the  trans- 
lator's accuracy,  skill,  synonymy,  and  the  like.  Concerning  this 
last  point  a  little  more  care  in  the  matter  of  cross-references  would 
have  helped  greatly.  Interesting  synonyms  which  would  thus 
have  been  evident  at  a  glance  are  formyaur  and  creaiaur,  glasse 
and  verrCy  white  thorn  and  albespyne^  serche  and  encerche^  cotver 
and  dowve^  graue  and  tombe,  or  even  a  longer  series,  such  as 
delve,  dyggen,  grauen,  burye^  enter e. 

Whether  it  belongs  to  a  mere  Wortschatz  to  generalize  or  not, 
its  object  may  perhaps  be  more  clearly  defined  than  has  been 
done  in  the  present  case.  If  it  is  to  serve  as  a  word-list  only, 
what  need  of  so  many  very  obvious  definitions?  If  it  is  to  be  a 
concordance,  the  references  should  be  complete.  If  it  is  the 
author's  purpose  to  make  a  lexicon,  he  cannot  afford  to  be 
slovenly  in  his  definitions.  Buxomly  is  more  than  'gnadig, 
freundlich',  implying,  as  it  does,  both  by  etymology  and  context, 
the  idea  of  obedience  and  courtesy.*  It  translates  the  Fr.  be- 
nignement,  Avere  de  poys  is  not  mere '  Waren',  but  rather '  mer- 
chandise sold  by  weight '  (N.  E.  D.)i  or  more  specifically, '  objets 
qui  sevendaientau  poids,  .  .  .  particuli^rement  employes  comme 
rem^des  en  m6decine,  comme  condiments,  comme  mati^res  col- 
orantes*  (Godefroy  s.  v.  avoir^^.  *Dyapred*  cloth  is  not  neces- 
sarily, nor  merely,  *  buntfarbig*,  but  rather  cloth  whose  ground  is 
diversified  '  with  a  small  uniform  pattern.'  Garant  is  defined  as 
a  *  dunkelfarbiger  Edelstein*;  a  direct  quotation  from  N.  E.  D. 
would  have  served  better.*  Hevy  (71.2,  not  172.2  as  given)  is 
more  than  '  betriibt,  unzufrieden ' ;  the  French  is  trap  corucez,  and 
N.  E.  D.  (heavy  VI.  22)  gives  'angry',  with  this  instance  as  an 
illustration,  and  Destr.  Troy  12320:  'Eneas  with  anger  was  an- 

^*  The  Sultan  *  commanded.  .  .  to  all  his  Sabgettes.  .  .  buxomlv  to  re- 
sceyve  me.  .  .    and  for  to  obeye  to  all  my  requestes  resonable',  (82.11). 

'  *  Blundered  readings  in  the  English  versions  of  Maundeville  for  O.  F. 
geraeites  ad.  L.  hierdciUs  (Pliny)*'  a  stone  the  color  of  a  hawk's  neck"  *.  Cf. 
Liddell  and  Scott.  UpaidTjj^, 
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gardly  hevy '.  There  is  much  avoidable  confusion  in  the  treatment 
oi  fertre.  The  definition  reads,  *  i.  Tragbahre,  Thei  setten  him 
(den  Kaiser)  upon  a  blak  fertre  225.19 . . .  (vgl.  Godefroy,  /autre) 
...  2.  Schrein '.  Which  of  the  two  f  autre* s  in  Godefroy  is  meant 
does  not  appear ;  none  of  the  definitions  correspond  to  *  Trag- 
bahre*. A  Latin  equivalent,  feretrum^  on  p.  60  of  Halliwell, 
and  Warner's  note  on  1 10.3.  should  have  put  the  definitions  to 
rights.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fertre  represents  two  different  words : 
(i)  O.  Y.feutre/jUtre,  Lai.  ^ttrum,  *  (eh  \  Godefroy* s /autre ^; 
in  Maundeville  it  corresponds  to  the  /iltrum  nigerrimum  of 
Hayton's  Liber  de  Tartaris  16.433  ff'>  the  source  of  Maundeville 
at  this  point.  The  black  felt  was  used  at  the  crowning  of  the 
Kahn  as  a  symbol  of  the  poverty  which  he  must  endure  if  un- 
faithful in  office.  C  is  puzzled  with  the  word,  and  renders  it 
variously— y<?r/r^  (meaning /<?rtf/<7ry  .^)  225.19,  stede  254.26,  Viode 
247.22,  and  /erne  307.28.  (2)  O.  F.  /ertre  (in  Maundeville 
fertres)y  Lat.  /eretrum,  modern  /eretory^  that  is,  *  reliquary  *,  or, 
as  N.  E.  D.  interprets  in  this  instance,  bier. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  cylour  should  be  referred  to  the  rare 
variant  form  cilery^  'the  drapery  or  foliage  carved  on  the  heads 
of  columns ',  instead  of  the  more  common  celure^  'canopy',  or 
perhaps  in  this  case,  *  Decke ',  as  Dr.  Fife  says.  A  similar  case  is 
that  of  halle,  where  insufficient  distinction  is  made  between  halle^ 
'iiberdeckter  Saal ',  found  in  Old  English,  and  hahy  '  Zelt '  (Fr. 
tentZy  C  Hales  and  tentes,  E  tentes)^  perhaps  an  adaptation  of  O. 
F.  hale^  in  origin  a  doublet  of  hall^  but  meaning  '  a  place  roofed 
over,  but  usually  open  at  the  sides ',  (N.  E.  D.). 

Certain  errors  of  detail  appear  to  be  the  result  of  inattentive 
proof-reading.  Yhdenes  should  be  Yhdynes ;  fehmiause  should 
he/elanause,  which  is  quite  a  different  word.  Deliverly  is  an  ad- 
verb, not  an  adjective.  Cerche  is  glossed  under  the  letter  C 
without  reference  to  serche^  of  which  it  is,  of  course,  only  a  variant 
spelling.  Seysoun  is  an  unnoticed  variant  of  cesoun,  Bek  (48.26) 
should  have  been  glossed  independently  as  baxk,  instead  of  being 
entered  under  beky  'Schnabel*.  It  is  clearly  a  mistake  for  bak 
as  the  readings  back  in  E,  and  dos  in  Fr.,  show.  Dr.  Fife  is  some- 
times excessively  cautious  in  the  matter  of  readings,  as  when  he 
gives  a  second  and  unique  definition  of  raveyne  {ravin)  as  '  kol- 
lektiv,  Raubvogel',  to  fit  the  reading  'briddes  and  foules  and 
raveyne '  (309.23),  where  *  foules  of  raveyne '  was  clearly  intended, 
as  the  expression  is  common  and  occurs  twice  elsewhere  in  C. 
Another  instance  is  sieve  (153.7),  which,  as  the  context  and  other 
editions  indicate,  appears  to  be  Halliwell's  misprint  for  heres. 
Sieves  has  occurred  in  the  preceding  line ;  and  Warner,  who  in 
his  edition  of  E  gives  important  variants  in  C,  does  not  notice 
sieve  at  this  point.* 

*  The  passage  in  Halliwell  runs :  *  The  Women  ben  righte  foule  and  evylle 
arrayed ;  and  thei  gon  alle  bare  fote,  and  clothed  in  evylle  Gamementes,  large 
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What  exquisite  reason,  one  may  ask  in  passing,  requires  that  a 
study  in  English  literature,  by  one  whose  native  tongue  is  Eng- 
lish, should  be  written  in  German? 

pkincbton  uhivbrsity.  Charles  G.  Osgood,  Jr. 


and  wyde,  but  thei  ben  schorte  to  the  Knees ;  and  longe  Sieves  doan  to  the 
feet,  lyche  a  Monkes  Frokke;  and  here  Sieves  ben  hongyng  aboute  here 
Schuldres  '• 


REPORTS. 
Hermes  XL. 

Fascicle  3. 

StudienzuLygdamusunddenSulpicia-Gedichten  (R.  Burger). 
The  style  of  poetry  introduced  by  Gallus  and  perfected  by 
Tibullus  and  Propertius  found  a  belated  imitator  in  Lygdamus 
(cf.  Leo  on  Ciris  A.  J.  P.  XXIV,  p.  344),  and  so,  while  these 
elegies  (Tibullus  bk.  Ill)  are  post-Ovidian  (in  spite  of  Skutsch, 
Belling  etc.),  they  appear  more  archaic.    A  comparison  of  Tib. 

III  2  with  its  models,  especially  Propertius  II  13  b,  reveals  the 
character  of  the  imitator.  Only  Lygdamus  and  Propertius  wrote 
epistolary  elegies  (cf.  Tib.  Ill  3  and  5,  Prop.  I  11,  III  22) ;  not  so 
Tibullus  and  Ovid  (barring  certain  exceptions  in  the  case  of  the 
latter).  The  Sulpicia-elegies  (Tib.  IV  2-6),  which  have  so  beauti- 
fully expanded  the  theme  of  Sulpicia's  love  for  Cerinthus  (Tib. 

IV  7-12),  are  commonly  ascribed  to  Tibullus;  but  Ribbeck's 
doubt  (Gesch.  d.  rom.  Dicht.  II  194.  196.)  and  Marx's  dogmatic 
negation  (Pauly-Wissowa,  Alb.  Tib.)  are  justified  by  the  fact  that 
Tib.  IV  2  not  only  shows  imitation  of  Tib.  II  2 ;  but  also  of  elegies 
in  Prop.  IV  that  were  composed  16  b.  c.  or  later ;  that  is  to  say 
after  the  death  of  Tibullus.  This  judgment  on  Tib.  IV  2  neces- 
sarily includes  the  closely  connected  poems  3-6.  These  and 
other  considerations  prove  that  Tib.  IV  2-6  were  not  by  Tibullus. 
They  were  certainly  unknown  to  Lygdamus  and  Ovid  ;  Belling's 
parallels  prove  nothing. 

Ein  verlorenes  Epyll  des  Bion  von  Smyrna  (G.  Knaack).  That 
Bion  had  composed  a  poem  Orpheus,  is  a  conjecture  of  Knaack 
(Pauly-Wissowa  II  481)  which  Skutsch  supported  (Vergils 
Friihzeit  59),  based  on  the  Epitaph ius  Bionis  by  Ps.-Moschus. 
This  thesis  is  now  elaborated.  [But  see  Wilamowitz,  Textgesch., 
p.  241  if.  and  Berl.  Phil.  Woch.  (1906)  p.  713.] 

Probleme  der  Textgeschichte  des  Statius  (A.  Klotz).  The 
codex  Puteanus  (P)  s.  X,  though  carefully  written,  was  derived 
through  a  somewhat  defective  copy  from  a  lost  codex  Juliani, 
which  stood  in  close  relationship  to  the  grammarian  Priscian; 
hence  P  shows  a  close  agreement  with  the  latter*s  citations.  The 
rest  of  the  Statius  MSS  represents  partly  an  older  vulgata,  in- 
fluenced sporadically  by  the  codex  Juliani,  partly  by  a  younger 
vulgate  influenced  by  P  itself  Verses  that  occur  only  in  certain 
ones  of  the  MSS  should  be  regarded  as  spurious  unless  they  can 
be  shown  to  be  necessary,  or,  at  least,  suitable.  This  test  reveals 
the  merits  of  P.  In  one  instance,  however,  (Theb.  4,  716)  P 
contains  a  verse  omitted  by  Priscian  and  most  MSS,  a  striking 
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discrepancy  and  problem  ;  but  Klotz  discovered  in  the  fall  of  1903 
in  a  Leipzig  MS  (s.  XI)  this  verse  as  part  of  a  longer  interpolation. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  marginal  addition  to  the  codex  Juliani, 
from  which  the  above  verse  found  its  way  into  P.  This  however 
and  certain  other  minor  discrepancies  and  omissions  do  not  affect 
the  intrinsic  value  of  P.  Klotz  discusses  a  number  of  passages  in 
the  light  of  the  MS  evidence,  mediating  between  the  somewhat 
radical  Otto  Miiller  and  Kohlmann,  and  the  too  conservative 
Helm. 

Minucius  Felix  and  Caecilius  Natalis  (H.  Dessau).  More  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  Dessau  identified  the  Caecilius  Natalis  in 
the  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix  with  the  Caecilius  Natalis  mention- 
ed 210-212  A.  D.  in  inscriptions  of  the  Numidian  Cirta  (cf.  A.  J. 
P.  I  490),  and  now  returns  to  this  much  debated  question,  not 
only  with  arguments  to  substantiate  his  original  view,  but  going 
a  step  further,  to  identify  him  with  the  Natalis  who  asked  forgive- 
ness of  bishop  Zephyrinus  (202-217  A.  D.)  for  having  consented 
to  act  as  bishop  of  the  Theodotian  sect  (Euseb.  hist.  eccl.  V  28, 
8  ft.).  The  rejection  of  the  Logos  doctrine  by  this  sect  would 
explain  the  avoidance  of  this  subject  in  the  Octavius.  Various 
other  arguments  are  adduced  and  attention  called  to  the  fact  that 
H.  Valois  made  the  same  identification  in  his  notes  to  Eusebius 
(1.  c).  The  conversion  of  Caecilius  Natalis,  if  not  the  composition 
of  the  Octavius,  must  be  placed  soon  after  212  a.  d. 

Spartas  Heer  und  Leuktra  (G.  Busolt).  Busolt  has  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  organization 
and  numerical  strength  of  the  Spartan  army,  so  jealously  guarded 
(Thuc.  V.  68),  taking  issue  especially  with  Kromayer  (Die  Wehr- 
kraft  Lakoniens  und  seine  Wehrverfassung,  in  den  Beitragen  zur 
alten  Geschichte  III  (1903),  p.  173  f. ).  A  careful  examination  of 
the  relevant  passages  in  Thucydides,  Xenophon  etc,  particularly 
those  pertaining  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea  (418  B.  c),  the  block- 
ade of  Sphacteria  and  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (371  B.  c),  shows 
that,  while  the  size  of  the  Spartan  army  remained  about  the  same 
in  this  period,  its  organization  changed  and  its  quality  deteriorated 
owing  to  the  diminishing  number  of  Spartans.  At  Plataea  the 
Spartans  and  Perioeci  fought  in  separate  divisions  in  equal  num- 
bers (Hdt.  IX  10, 1 1,  28),  at  Mantinea  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
proportion  of  2  :  3.  The  proportion  was  reduced  to  i :  2  at  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  making  it  advisable  to  eliminate 
one  battalion,  as  the  Spartans  were  required  for  front-rank  men 
and  ofticers.  Accordingly  instead  of  the  seven  lochoi,  each  con- 
taining 640  men  as  a  full  complement,  they  organized  six  morae 
of  720  men  each.  By  371  B.  c.  the  proportion  was  i :  5  and  we 
find  the  battalion  reduced  to  its  former  strength  of  640  men.  B 
enables  us  to  recognize  the  shrewdness  of  Epaminondas'  plan  to 
crush  the  king's  body-guard  of  300  Spartans.  The  result  was 
inevitable.    The  article  is  important  for  its  details,  its  treatment 
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and  estimate  of  the  sources,  and  for  its  citations  of  modern 
authorities. 

Zu  Antiphons  Tetralogien  (W.  Dittenberger).  D.  answers  the 
attack  made  by  Lipsius  (Berichte  d.  phil.-hist.  Classe  d.  Kgl. 
Sachs.  Gesellschaft  d.  Wissensh.  1904,  p.  192)  on  the  results  of 
his  Antiphon  investigations  (Hermes  XXXI,  p.  271  ff.,  XXXII, 
p.  I  ff.  cf.  A.J.  P.  XVIII,  p.  364;  XIX,  p.  225).  Lipsius,  while 
admitting  the  difference  in  language  between  the  tetralogies  and 
the  three  other  speeches  and  so,  the  possibility  of  spurious  author- 
ship, tries  to  show  that  the  author  of  the  tetralogies  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  Attic  law  of  Antiphon's  time.  D.  admits  certain 
of  Lipsius'  points,  viz.,  that  the  distinction  made  between  UpoavXia 
and  icXofri)  itp&if  xp»7M«T«i'  may  be  correct,  although  the  neglect  of 
this  distinction  in  Xen.  Hell.  I  7,  22  is  not  satisfactorily  explained 
by  Lipsius.  On  the  other  hand  D.  maintains  against  L.  that  the 
author  did  not  know  that  Draco,  followed  by  Solon,  recognized 
cases  of  diKmot  (I>6po9,  and  in  regard  to  the  dn-ei'tot^ijo-tr,  which  L. 
(Att.  Process  p.  380)  thinks  extended  over  more  than  one  year, 
shows  that  the  scholion  to  Homer  B  665,  now  cited  by  L.,  is  as 
worthless  as  Tetralogy  B  p  10. 

Aus  der  Miinchner  Hygin  handschrift  (M.  Manitius).  M.  in 
pursuance  of  his  studies  of  the  astronomical  work  of  Hyginus 
(cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXIV.  p.  473)  gives  an  account  of  codex  Monacen- 
sis  lat.  13084.  which  he  considers  a  better  representative  of 
Bursians  C.  class  than  D.     He  gives  a  stemma  of  this  class. 

Miscellen:  C.  Robert,  on  the  basis  of  the  Ravennas  scholion 

to  Arist.  Birds  181  f.  n6\os  napa  TO  iro\fia-Bai  iv  avr&i  naifTa  proposes 
on  di  iroXfirai   vravBa  Koi  ^Upx^rai  &iravra  dta  tovtov,  xaXctrat  pvtf  n6\os, — 

Insteadof  Klein's  interpretation  of  ^EK  LINE,  the  name  of  a  flute- 
player  (Furtwangler — Reichhold  Taf.  63, cf.  also  Klein  Lieblings- 
namen  65)  as  from  at  k\ip€  (Meistersignaturen  138),  we  must 
transcribe  Si^icXiViy,  a  syncopated  form  for  ^riKvXlvrj,  2ijKv\rj  (A el. 
Peasant  let.  3)  is  a  collateral  form  of  oijkU  (=Tapia)t  Sekyline  and 
Sekyle  were  perhaps  names  ofhetaerae.  See  Hesych.  v.o-i/AvXXat* 
ai  TQfjUai  n-atdio-icat  where  the  latter  is  probably  a  second  meaning. 

Fascicle  4. 

Die  Composition  und  Litteraturgattung  der  Horazischen 
Epistula  ad  Pisones  (E.  Norden).  The  leisurely,  conversational 
style  of  the  Sermones,  which  Lehrs  called,  die  Form  der  Form- 
losigkeit,  Kiessling,  grata  neglegentia,  is  regarded  by  M.  Peter, 
in  the  case  of  the  A.  P.,  to  show  intentional  disorder.  Attempts 
to  find  a  definite  plan  have  failed  through  subjectivity  (Vahlen's 
admirable  analysis  is  partial,  vv.  i — 118).  Norden  supports  his 
analysis  bv  reference  to  a  traditional  rhetorical  scheme,  with 
which  there  is  a  close  correspondence.  The  A.  P.  belongs  to  that 
class  of  didactic  literature  called  ciVayoyai  (Institutiones,  Introduc- 
tiones),  which  were  commonly  addressed  to  younger  persons. 
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N.  substantiates  the  following  analysis :     /  De  arUpoetica  1-2^4. 

A.  De  partibus  artis  poeticae  1-130:  i.  De  argumentonim 
tractatione  et  inventione  1-4 1;  2.  De  dispositione  42-44;  3.  De 
elocutione  45-130  (a  De  verbis  singulis  45-72  ;  b.  De  verbis  con- 
tinuatis  (=  de  metris)  73-85 ;  c.  De  verborum  coloribus  86-130). 

B.  De  generibus  artis  poeticae  131-294:  Transitio  131-135;  i. 
Ep>os  136-152;  2.  Drama  153-294  [Propositio  153-155;  a  Die 
griechischen  cldiy  156-250  (a  Tragodie  und  Komodie  156-219;  p, 
Satyrspiel  220-250).  b.  "ivyKpian  des  griech.  u.  rom.  Dramas  251- 
294  (rt.  In  der  Form  251-274 ;  fi.  In  den  ti^ri  275-294)].  //  De 
poeta  2^5-4^6,  Transitio  295-305  -I-  Propositio  306-308.  A. 
De  instrumentis  poetae  309-332.     B.  De  officio  poetae  333-346. 

C.  De  perfect©  poeta  347-452  (i.  Das  Postulat  moglichster 
Vollkommenheit  347-407;  2.  Seine  Erfiillung  durch  ernstes 
Studium  408-452).  D.  De  insano  poeta  453-476. 

Zu  Cicero  ad  familiares  XI  6  (W.  Sternkopf).  S.  defends  his 
division  of  this  letter :  XI  6  §  i  and  XI  6  §  2.  3  (cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXIV, 
p.  2 1 8)  against  SchicheQahresb.  d.phil.  Vereins  zu  Berlin,  XXX 
Jahrg.  p.  422  f.). 

Zur  aegyptischen  Prophetic  (U.  Wilcken).  There  is  still 
lacking  a  satisfactory  text  and  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  of 
an  inspired  potter  before  a  king  Amenophis,  contained  in  some 
Hellenistic  papyri  fragments  of  the  II  and  III  centuries  A.  D.  and 
originally  published  by  K.  Wessely  (Neue  griech.  Zauberpapyri, 
Denkschriften  der  k.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  in  Wien ;  phil.-hist.  Kl., 
Band  XLII,  p.  3  ff.).  Wilcken  stimulated  by  a  recent  study  of 
Reitzenstein  (Ein  Stuck  hellen.  Kleinlitteratur,  Nachr.  d.  kgl. 
Gesellsch.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Gottingen,  phil.-hist.  Kl.,  1904  Heft  4.  p. 
309/32),  attacks  the  problem  anew  with  the  aid  of  a  photograph, 
and  publishes  the  text  with  conjectures  and  critical  notes.  The 
now  evident  reference  to  Alexandria  reveals  the  Hellenistic  origin 
and  shows  that  the  scene  before  Amenophis  and  the  statement 
that  the  whole  is  a  translation,  are  pure  inventions ;  or,  as  Wilcken 
is  inclined  to  believe,  the  lines  referring  to  Alexandria  may  have 
been  inserted  in  an  older  oracle.  For  the  prophetic  literature  of 
Egypt  is  known  to  extend  back  to  about  2000  B.  C.  and  Herodo- 
tus (II  133)  gives  us  an  example  from  the  Fourth  Dynasty.  Its 
historical  significance  becomes  evident  when  we  believe  with  Ed. 
Meyer  (Die  Mosesagen  u.  die  Lewiten)  that  the  Hebrew  prophets 
adopted  not  only  the  uniform  scheme  of  the  Egyptian  oracles ; 
but  also  the  idea  of  a  Messianic  future. 

Der  Mauerbau  des  Themistokles  (E.  Meyer).  Stem  followed 
Beloch  in  wholly  rejecting  Thucydides*  story  how  Themistoclcs 
deceived  the  Spartans  (A.  J.  P.  XXVI,  478).  Bruno  Keil 
(Anonymus  Argentinensis,  1902,  282  ff.)  followed  in  the  same 
strain;  but  accepted  the  protest  of  the  Spartans  as  historical. 
Meyer  defends  the  anecdote  while  admitting  its  exaggerated 
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character.  It  sets  forth  clearly  the  significance  of  the  fortifications, 
which  practically  made  Athens  an  independent  power.  On  this 
the  dualism  in  Hellas  rested,  which  finally  led  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  To  Themistocles  belongs  the  credit  not  only  of 
recognizing  the  importance  of  the  walls,  but  also  of  building  them 
in  spite  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

Verbesserun^en  und  Bemerkungen  zum  ii.  Buch  der  Naturalis 
Historia  des  Plinius  (D.  Detlefsen).  The  corrections  (F*)  of 
codex  Leiden^is  Lipsii  (F)  are  to  be  classed  with  the  palimpsest 
Moneus  (M),  together  with  which  they  supply  a  number  of 
lacunae,  in  some  cases  independently.  The  fullest  use  of  F'  should 
be  made  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition. 

Herodots  Werkirtpl rAv 6(€aPKal  xpopia>p poarjfjMTw (M.  Wellmann). 
The  anonymous,  but  admirable  medical  treatise  ^laypaais  ntpl  tS>p 
o^W  x.  r.  X.  contained  in  two  Paris  MSS  (cod.  suppl.  gr.  636  and 
Fonds  grec.  2324),  the  former  of  which  (s.  XVII)  was  discovered 
on  Mt.  Athos  by  Minoides  Mynas,  is  in  close  agreement,  oiten 
verbal,  with  a  number  of  passages  in  Oreibasius,  in  Latin  trans- 
lations of  Soranus  and  Philumenus  etc  The  author  was  clearly 
an  eclectic,  and  on  the  evidence  of  respective  borrowings,  comes 
in  between  Soranus  and  Philumenus,  and  so  must  be  assigned  to 
the  II  century  a.  d.  These  and  other  considerations  point  to  the 
eclectic  Herodotus,  whom  Galen  praises  (XI  432).  The  identity 
is  made  certain  by  the  agreement  in  matter  and  in  the  use  of 
terms  and  expressions  with  extant  fragments  of  Herodotus. 

Conjectanea  (F.  Leo.)  VIII  Apulei  metamorphoseon  prooe- 
mium  etc.,  IX  Senecae  suasoria  prima ;  X  Senecae  de  dementia; 
XI  Titulus  militis  (see  Hermes  XXXVIII,  p.  305). 

Der  Physiker  Arrian  und  Poseidonios  (W.  Capelle).  The 
Arrian  of  whom  Stobaeus  has  preserved  three  fragments  on 
meteorological  subjects  can  be  no  other  than  the  writer  whose 
date  is  6xed  as  about  175  B.  C.  by  quotations  in  Philoponus  and 
Agatharchides  (Susemihl  Alex.  Lit  i,  p.  775).  A  comparison  of 
these  fragments  with  Pseud-Aristot.  mpl  K6<riiov,  with  loannes 
Lydus  de  ostentis,  Seneca  Nat.  Quaest.  etc.,  shows  that  whereas 
Poseidonius  was  a  common  source  for  all  these,  he  in  turn  de- 
pended on  Arrian.  No  doubt  it  was  due  to  the  fame  of  the 
MercupoXoyt/cd  of  Poseidonius,  which  was  mainly  a  learned  com- 
pilation, that  Arrian,  after  two  centuries,  was  wholly  forgotten. 

Miscelle:  Fiirst  S.  Trubetzkoy,  referring  to  W.  Solowiow's 
wonder  at  Plato's  satirizing  in  his  Laches  the  worthy  general 
Nicias  long  after  the  latter's  tragic  end,  finds  this  Nicias  to  be  a 
literary  character.  A  Nicias  is  cited  among  the  works  of  Phaedo 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  II  9  (cf.  also  Suidas  s.  v.  «a(do>v). 

Herman  L.  Ebeling. 
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Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Philologie,  Vol.  LXI  (1906). 

Pp.  1-18.  Eine  Menippea  des  Varro.  O.  Hense.  Varro's 
satire  ncpl  (htayuir^v  (see  Aulus  Gellius,  VI  16;  XV  19,  2)  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  Cynic  Menippus.  Or  it  may  have 
been  derived  Irom  the  Stoic  Chrysippus. 

Pp.  19-27.  Zu  den  Fasti  censorii.  F.  Miinzer.  One  of  the 
censors  for  the  sixty-first  lustrum  (634=120)  was  L.  Calpurnius 
Piso,  the  annalist.  One  of  the  censors  for  lustrum  LXIII  (646= 
108)  seems  to  have  been  Q.  Fabius  Q.  Serviliani  f.  Q.  n.  Maximus 
Eburnus. 

Pp.  28-33.  I^'c  Klage  der  Ciris.  S.  Sudhaus.  Perhaps  line 
408  should  read :  "  vos,  humana  olim  **,  etc.  Lines  448-53  are 
out  of  place ;  they  may  be  inserted  after  line  477.  Without  them, 
the  passage  428-58  falls  into  ^w^  regular  divisions,  of  five  lines 
each. 

Pp.  34-77.  Das  Syntagma  des  Gelasius  Cyzicenus  (continued 
from  Vol.  LX,  p.  613).  G.  Loeschcke.  This  long  article  insists 
that  Gelasius  is  a  very  valuable  authority  for  the  proceedings  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  and  that  he  deserves  much  more  respect  than 
he  usually  receives.  He  seems  to  have  had  access  to  a  copy  of 
the  official  report. 

Pp. 78-90.  Zur  Ueberlieferungsgeschichte  des  Horaz.  O.Keller. 
A  spirited  reply  to  Vollmer's  article  in  the  tenth  supplementband 
of  the  Philologus.  VoUmer  assumes  that  all  our  MSS  of  Horace 
are  derived  from  an  imaginary  *  editio  Probi '  (through  the  '  editio 
Porphyrionis  cum  comment©*  and  the  'exemplar  Mavorti  cum 
commento  Porphyrionis  *  ) ;  that  the  '  archetype  *  thus  belongs  to 
the  sixth  century,  later  than  the  year  527  (not  to  the  first  or  second 
century  after  Horace) ;  that  the  *  Muitercodex  *  of  Keller's  third 
class  should  be  assigned  to  the  Carolingian  period  (he  even  gives 
the  name  of  the  interpolator  of  Sat.  I  10,  Heiric  of  Auxerre,  b. 
841).  But  all  this  is  fanciful  and  arbitrary.  Moreover,  he  combines 
Keller's  first  two  classes  into  one — which  is  a  very  doubtful  gain. 
He  thus  puts  into  one  class  certain  MSS  which  are  clearly  sepa- 
rated by  some  very  striking  variants  (for  example,  E,  A  and  a, 
in  the  Epistles),  and  he  ignores  the  fact  that  for  the  Odes  and 
Epodes  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the  first  and  second 
classes,  as  opposed  to  the  third,  while  for  the  hexameter  poems 
classes  I  and  III  are  closely  related,  not  I  and  II.  To  illustrate 
the  critical  methods  of  the  *  Neuhorazianer',  Keller  discusses  once 
more  the  text  of  Sat.  I  6,  126.  Here  Vollmer  accepts  the  reading 
*  fuo^io  campum  lusumque  trigonem  *,  and  because  Porphyrio  ex- 
plains a  d ifferent  reading,  he  i  nsists  that  Porphyrio  really  explained 
the  word  *  trigonem  *,  and  that  the  words  now  attributed  to  him 
are  merely  a  late  gloss,  substituted  '  durch  Karolingische  Weis- 
heit '  to  explain  the  usual  text.     But  surely  our  text  of  Porphyrio 
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goes  back  much  farther  than  the  Carolingian  period.  In  this  case 
he  accepts  the  text  reported  from  a  badly  collated  MS  of  the 
poorer  class,  and  then  conjectures  that  his  precious  reading  was 
once  given  in  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  MSS  of  his  first 
class.  All  of  which  is  'reinste  Willkiir'.  Keller  still  maintains 
that  the  alleged  reading  of  Bland.  Vet.  at  Sat.  I  6,  126,  is  merely 
a  conjecture.  He  is  still  firmly  convinced  that  it  was  first  made 
out  of  the  corrupt  variant  of  the  Codex  Gothanus,  *  fugio  campum 
lusitque  trigonem '. 

Pp.  91-106.  Zu  augusteischen  Dichtern.  F.  Wilhelm.  The 
writer  offers  parallels  from  the  Greek  Anthology  (V  17  and  XI 
44)  to  the  sentiment  of  such  poems  as  Horace,  Od.  II  4;  Ovid, 
Am.  II  8,  II  fT. ;  Propertius,  I  9,  and  to  such  jesting  invitations  as 
are  given  in  Catullus  XIII,  Horace,  Od.  I  20;  IV  12,  Martial  X 
48,  etc.  He  sees  in  Ovid,  M.  X  542-52,  the  influence  of  Proper- 
tius, n  19,  17  ff  He  thinks  that  the  second  Sulpicia  poem  of 
Tibullus  (in  9  Hill.)  was,  directly  or  indirectly,  influenced  by  an 
Alexandrine  model.  He  infers,  from  a  comparison  of  Nonnus, 
Dion.  XV  169  ff.,  and  XVI,  that  Ovid  had  a  Hellenistic  model 
for  his  story  of  Daphne,  M.  I  452  ff.  And  he  offers  sundry  Greek 
parallels  to  Ovid's  complaint  of  Iphis,  M.  IX  726  ff. 

Pp.  107-16.  Fulgentiana.  P.  Lehmann.  A  study  of  the  Codex 
Fuldensis,  now  preserved  at  Cassel. 

Pp.  1 17-34.  Phoibammon  wtpl  /xi/iijcrcwf.  The  text,  with  critical 
notes.  The  author  seems  to  have  lived  in  Egypt,  in  the  sixth 
century. 

Miscellen. — Pp.  135-8.  G.  Knaack.  Antiphanes  von  Berge. 
This  Thracian  writer  probably  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  composed  aniara  virip  eovXrjv,  a  parody  of  the  Voyage  ol 
Pytheas.  His  work  was  used  and  imitated  in  the  flrst  century 
A.  D.,  by  Antonius  Diogenes.  The  name  Pytheas  should  be 
substituted  for  *  Etesias'  of  the  MSS  in  Servius*  comment  on  Geor. 

I  30.— f^p.  139-40-   G«  N6methy.     Horatiana.    The  passage,  Sat. 

II  3,  182-6,  is  to  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  one  of  Aesop's 
fables  (Halm's  edition,  Leipzig,  i860,  p.  20,  n.  41).  In  Carm.  Ill 
14, 22, '  murreum'  means  '  fulvum '.  In  Carm.  IV  15,  2,  *  increpuit 
lyra  *  means  *  pulsavit  lyra*.  **  Nam  increpare  interdum  idem  sig- 
nidcat,  quod  pulsare,  i.  e.  pulsare  ita,  ut  crepitus  flat  .  .  .  Quare 
etiam  apud  Tibull.  I  i,  30 :  '  stimulo  tardos  increpuisse  boves'  non 
si^niflcat:  boves  stimulis  fodiendo  hortari,  sed  simpliciter:  cae- 
dere  stimulo". —  Pp.  140-4.  F.  Buecheler.  Nepotianus.  The 
epitome  of  Valerius  Maximus  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
lanuarius  Nepotianus  was  probably  written  at  Rome,  or  in  the 
western  part  of  the  empire,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century. —  P.  144.  O.  Seeck.  Zur  Geschichte  des  Weihnachts- 
festes.  It  is  probable  that  as  early  as  the  year  333  the  25th  of 
December  was  regarded,  in  Rome  and  at  the  imperial  court  of 
Constantinople,  as  the  birthday  of  Christ    We  may  infer,  how- 
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ever,  from  the  silence  of  Eusebius,  that  some  years  later  (in  339) 
this  date  had  not  yet  been  accepted  in  Palestine. 

Pp.  145-8  De  Sicili  cantilena.  F.  Marx.  On  the  gnomic 
verses  inscribed  on  the  monument  of  Seicilos  of  Tralles.  In  the 
first  verse,  an  imperative  (l>aivov  is  meaningless;  perhaps  we  should 
read  ^aiifov,  vocative  of  a  feminine  name  «aiyovf.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  verses  there  is  a  striking  agreement  between  the  musical 
notes  and  the  accentuation  of  the  words;  in  the  first  verse  this 
agreement  is  lacking.  The  metre,  too,  of  the  first  verse  is 
irregular.  Possibly  Seicilos  adapted  some  existing  verses  by 
substituting  the  name  of  his  wife  for  some  other  proper  name. 

Pp.  149-65.  AABPY2.  W.  Vollgraff.  This  is  probably  a  Carian 
word,  not  Lydian,  as  Plutarch  stated.  It  is  not  Indo-Germanic, 
but  must  be  assigned  to  the  primitive  speech  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  wide-spread  use  of  the  double  axe  as  a  religious  symbol — 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  in  Egypt  and  Etruria — suggests  that 
the  primitive  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  lands  all  belonged  to 
the  same  stock.  This  inference  is  supported  by  a  long  list  of 
proper  names  which  may  be  connected  with  \afipvs. 

Pp.  166-77.  De  vitis  Vergilianis.  E.  Norden.  I.  De  Aelii 
Donati  vita.  The  epigram  of  Sulpicius  Apollinaris  was  not  quoted 
in  the  Vita  of  Suetonius,  but  was  inserted  by  Donatus.  11.  De 
Servii  vita.  The  Vita  which  is  prefixed  to  the  commentary  on 
the  Aeneid  is  merely  an  epitome  of  a  longer  Servian  Vita,  which 
was  itself  derived  from  Donatus.  III.  De  Probi  qui  dicitur  vita. 
This  cannot  be  the  genuine  work  of  Valerius  Probus.  The  author 
belongs  to  a  later  date  than  Donatus  and  Servius,  perhaps  to  the 
earlyr  part  of  the  sixth  century.  His  compilation  contains  much 
that  is  worthless,  and  it  records  no  fact  which  is  not  known  from 
other  sources.  One  of  his  statements  still  continues  to  mislead 
scholars,  namely,  that  Andes  was  thirty  miles  from  Mantua. 

Pp.  178-84.  De  Pseudo-Heronianis.  R.  Meier.  The  collec- 
tion of  mathematical  papers  which  Hultsch  edited  in  1864  cannot 
be  the  genuine  work  of  Heron  of  Alexandria. 

Pp.  185-201.  Zur  lateinischen  Etymologic  und  Wortbildungs- 
lehre.  M.  Pokrowskij.  I.  Aciuium  is  an  adverbial  neuter  of  an 
old  adjective  ^actu-ios,  *full  of  motion'.  For  the  formation,  cp. 
asiu-ius,  staiu-iuSy  cinciu-tus^  etc.  Celeber  is  from  a  stem  *kele 
('drive ')»  with  an  old  suffix  -dhlo-  {^bili-).  The  suffix  -bri-  in 
celeber  is  due  to  dissimilation ;  cp.  alebris  (later,  altbilis)^fellebris^ 
saluber,  anclabris,  etc.  II.  For  haruspex  we  may  assume  a  Latin 
stem  *hdrd'  or  *  hdrd'(=  Sanskr.  htrdf  *  vein  *)•  The  later  word 
harispex  is  probably  an  independent  formation,  after  the  analogy 
of  words  like  extispex.  III.  Fonilndlia  and  Fonidndlia  are  inde- 
pendent formations  belonging  to  different  periods.  Fontinalia^ 
from  *  foniinus,  (from  fans)  is  probably  the  older.  So  FruAnal 
is  from  ^Fruiinus^  or  rather  *  Fruilna  (cp.  Liben-iind).    IV.  The 
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old  word  viduerias  seems  to  be  formed  from  a  stem  enlarged  by 
'TO'  or  era-;  cp.  Goth,  viduvair-na-ns^  6p<l>uvovs.  V.  Jgnosco, 
formed  from  in-  and  gnosco,  means  something  like  *  einsehen  \  to 
put  one*s  self  in  an  offender's  place,  to  consider  any  mitigating 
circumstances,  and  then  to  pardon  him.  Compare  the  French 
proverb,  *tout  comprendre  c'est  tout  pardonner*.  Sometimes  (as 
in  Terence,  Hauton.  218,  Eun.  42)  we  have  the  combination  cog- 
noscere  et  ignoscere.  Compare,  too,  the  similar  Greek  formation 
vvyyiyy^iiTKiiVy  and,  in  particular,  the  passage  in  Sophocles,  Antig. 
61-66,  where  vvyyvoia  is  based  upon  hvo^iv,  VI.  Serenus  is  to  be 
connected  with  ^tpSt  (irfpot),  and  its  primary  meaning  is  'dry, 
bright '. 

Pp.  202-3 1.  Zu  den  attischen  Rechnungsurkunden  des  5.  Jahr- 
hunderts.  W.  Bannier.  The  earlier  tables  presented  a  financial 
statement  for  each  year.  Between  OK  89'  and  90"  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  present  a  report  for  each  prytany. 

Pp.  232-43.  Zur  Abgrenzung  und  Verbindung  der  Theile  in 
Horazens  Ars  poetica.  P.  Cauer.  In  writing  the  Ars  Poetica, 
Horace  may  have  had  in  mind  the  rhetorical  treatises  of  his  day 
(Hermes,  XL  481-528),  but  it  is  not  a  formal  treatise,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  intended  the  various  divisions  to  be  distinctly 
marked.  In  several  passages  the  transition  is  intentionally 
obscured;  for  example,  sections  289-94,  I3i~5»  86-98  may  be 
connected  either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what  follows.  Lines 
347-65  read  like  a  dialogue. 

Pp.  244-66.  Untersuchungen  tiber  die  Arbeitsweise  Diodors. 
A.  V.  Mess.  An  examination  of  the  books  of  Diodorus  (XI-XVI) 
in  which  he  gives  a  summary  of  Ephorus.  The  statements  of 
Ephorus  are  often  modified  or  misrepresented. 

Pp.  267-82.  Eine  Elegie  des  Tibull  (I  3).  A.  Elter.  Lines 
53-4  are  addressed  to  Messalla,  and  we  need  not  assume  any 
lacuna.  For  the  distant  reference  of  *quodsi\  cp.  Hor.  Carm. 
I  i»  35.    The  *  Gedankengang  *  of  the  elegy  is  set  forth  in  detail. 

Pp.  283-303.  Menekrates  von  Nysa  und  Die  Schrift  vom 
Erhabenen  (mit  einem  Anhang  fiber  ApoUonius,  den  Lehrer  des 
Porphyrius).  E.  Hefermehl.  The  digression  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  the  n-fpi  v^ovff  which  contrasts  the  Odyssey  with  the  Iliad  may 
have  been  drawn  from  Menecrates  of  Nysa.  This  disciple  of 
Aristarchus  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  XIV  650. 

Miscellen. —  Pp.  304-5.  Fr.  Reuss.  Megasthenes.  The  histo- 
rian Megasthenes  was  probably  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  wrote 
in  the  Ionic  dialect. —  Pp.  305-6.  G.  N^methy.  Ad  Ovid.  A.  A. 
Ill  783.  'Phvlleia  mater'  means  *mulier  Thessala  bacchans'; 
cp.  Ov.  Her.  XIII  35;  Met.  XI  69;  Verg  Geor.  IV  520.— Pp. 
306-7.  P.  Menge.  Zu  Caesar  BG.  7,  35,  4.  The  writer  supports 
the  old  conjecture  *  carpiis  quidem  cohortibus'  (carperc=divi- 
dere). —  Pp.  307-8.   F.  Buecheler.   Ncoyi;^©^.   In  Suetonius,  Nero, 
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XXX I  Xy  read  vt6^fi<f>ov'  NEPON  l^av  it-^ipa  mrimrupfi.     Nt6^lrri<l>op  IS 

formed  after  the  analogy  of  lG6^it<t>o¥.  The  word  NcVm»v  has  the  same 
numerical  value  (1005)  as  the  three  words  which  follow  it  (75  + 
454+476=  1005). — Pp.  308-10.  F.  Buecheler.  Deferebant  gran- 
dioribus.  The  expression  *deferre  alicui*  (*to  show  respect  to 
some  one ')  was  probably  in  use  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century. —  P.  311.  K.  Tittel.  Noch  einmal  die  Pigna.  The 
writer  meant  (Rh.  Mus.  LX  297 ;  see,  also,  LX  462)  only  that 
the  pine  cone  was  in  many  places  a  conventional  ornament  ot 
water-pipes ;  not  that  the  Pigna  of  the  Vatican  was  ever  so  used. 

Pp.  313-43.  Einige  Interpolationen  der  Odysee  und  Aristarch. 
A.  Roemer.  Notes  on  389;  7309-10;  tf  81-82;  d  276 ;  €50; 
X  565-67  ;  ^  52-54 ;  P  19-20 ;  «  158-67  ;  «  569 ;  c  47-49 ;  €  8-12 ; 
fi  86-88;  II  124-26;  X  315-16;  /x  163-64;  d  280  if. 

Pp.  344-51.  Beitrage  zur  attischen  Epigraphik.  Joh.  E- 
Kirchner.  I.  An  attempt  to  determine  the  dates  of  the  Athenian 
priests  of  Asclepius  mentioned  in  I.  G.  ii.  835.  It  is  based  upon  W. 
S.  Ferguson's  recent  discovery  that  these  priests  were  appointed 
according  to  the  fixed  official  order  of  the  tribes.     II.    Uoro^im 

Pp.  352-59.  Herakleides  von  Mylasa.  F.  Riihl.  The  story 
told  by  Sosylus  (see  Hermes,  XL  1. 103  if.)  of  the  exploit  of  H  era- 
elides  at  the  battle  of  Artemisium  does  not  agree  with  the  history 
of  Herodotus.  It  cannot  refer  to  the  battle  which  was  fought 
against  Xerxes,  B.  c,  480.  Probably  it  refers  to  some  battle  fought 
against  the  Phoenicians  at  a  different  Artemisium,  perhaps  in  Caria. 

Pp.  360-407.  Untersuchungen  iiber  Ephoros.  A.  v.  Mess.  A 
study  in  detail  of  the  sources  of  Ephorus'  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Cyrus,  and  of  the  Persian  war.  In  his  KaTafiatTn  he  followed 
Xenophon  very  closely  ;  in  his  ava^aaa  he  borrowed  a  little  from 
the  Utpancd  of  Ctesias.  He  also  drew  upon  the  Depcrcica  to  correct 
and  supplement  the  narrative  of  Herodotus.  In  cases  where  he 
made  use  of  two  authorities,  the  result  was  not  a  mere  compilation 
of  extracts;  he  worked  one  story  into  the  other  very  carefully. 

Pp.  408-13  and  635-36.  Der  Leichenwagen  Alexanders  des 
Grossen.  F.  Reuss.  A  studv  of  the  funeral  car  which  brought 
the  coffin  of  Alexander  from  Babylon  to  Egypt  (Diodor.  XVIII 
26-28). 

Pp.  414-26.     Lectiones  Epicureae.     W.  Cronert. 

Pp.  427-71  and  511-42.  Ueber  die  Echtheit  der  platonischen 
Briefe.  H.  Raeder.  This  long  article  begins  with  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  thirteen 
Platonic  Epistles.  A  study  of  the  hypothetical  dates  of  these 
letters  results  in  assigning  most  of  them  to  about  365-352.  We 
should  thus  consider  the  points  in  which  they  agree  with  Plato's 
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later  writings,  especially  the  Laws,  rather  than  emphasize  the 
points  wherein  they  differ  from  such  dialogues  as  the  Republic 
and  the  Phaedo.  They  agree  with  the  Laws  in  the  avoidance  of 
hiatus,  in  their  vocabulary,  in  such  usages  as  KoBdntp  for  &an€p, 
tiirrti^s  for  r^  ^vrt,  in  fondness  for  pleonasm,  in  the  use  of  such  peri- 
phrastic expressions  as  Uxo^^a  tarip,  avfAfirjirat  y€v6fA9vok,  in  the  use  ot 
ntp\  with  an  accusative  (with  the  force  of  an  adjective  or  of  a  gen- 
itive), in  freedom  of  hyperbaton.  These  peculiarities,  by  the  way, 
are  especially  noticeable  in  what  purport  to  be  the  latest  of  the 
Epistles.  Moreover,  a  study  of  the  historical  and  political  rela- 
tions which  are  dealt  with  in  these  letters  tends  to  confirm  one's 
belief  in  their  genuineness.  And,  finally,  even  the  philosophy  ot 
the  Epistles  may  very  well  represent  the  philosophy  of  Plato's 
old  age. 

Miscellen. —  Pp.  472-73.  F.  Buecheler.  *AKp6pvxa.  This  word, 
in  an  inscription  lately  found  in  Miletus,  is  a  technical  expression, 
10  be  connected  with  tipv(,  not  with  ifv(, —  Pp.  473-76.  F.  Riihl. 
Die  Zeitansatze  fiir  Hellanikos. — Pp.  476-80.  A.  Korte.  Anaxi- 
menes  von  Lampsakos  als  Alexanderhistoriker. —  P.  480.  W. 
Schmid.  ^Y/ivoj.  This  word  may  be  derived  from  the  stem  16- 
(uda>,  vd(»),  with  the  suffix  -/xor  (compare  the  change  of  *Ayapidfiti>¥ 
to  ^ AyapAiip^v).  The  barytone  accent  may  be  due  to  its  Aeolic  origin. 

Pp.  481-90.  Zu  Vergils  6.  Ekloge.  Fr.  Vollmer.  Some 
notes  on  Skutsch's  new  book  'Gallus  und  Vergil '.  The  opening 
lines  of  the  sixth  Eclogue  must  mean  that  Virgil  introduced  the 
bucolic  ycVoff  into  Rome.  If  this  statement  leaves  no  room  for  any 
earlier  Latin  eclogues  of  Gallus — such  as  Skutsch  has  conjured 
up  from  Bucol.  X  51 — so  much  the  worse  for  Gallus.  The  song 
of  Silenus  is  not  a  catalogue  of  the  poems  of  Gallus ;  it  serves 
rather  to  illustrate  to  Varus  the  richness  of  the  bucolic  material 
which  lies  ready  to  Virgil's  hand.  (In  line  9,  Vollmer  would  read, 
non  in  tussa  cano).  As  for  Skutsch's  thesis  that  the  Ciris  was 
written  by  Gallus,  his  arguments  are  inconclusive,  and  can  have 
very  little  weight  against  the  ancient  tradition  which  ascribes  the 
poem  to  Virgil. 

Pp.  491-510.  Prapositionsgebrauch  in  griechischen  Mund- 
arten.     F.  Solmsen.     This  study  deals  with  the  prepositions  tV 

and  napdm 

pp.  543-53.  Zur  Ueberlieferung  und  Textkritik  von  Suetons 
Schrift  de  grammaticis  et  rhetoribus.  M.  Ihm.  A  study  of  the 
Vienna  MS  published  by  J.  Huemer  about  thirty  years  ago. 

Pp.  554-66.  Eine  verlorene  Rede  des  Themistius.  O.  Secck 
and  H.  Schenkel. 

Pp<  567-90.  De  figuris  coniectanea.  R.  Hildebrandt.  Ex- 
amples from  Greek,  Latin  and  German  of  metalepsis,  prothysteron, 
syllepsis,  schema  dn6  koipov^  and  a  study  of  Porfyrius'  Syrinx. 
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Pp.  591-604.  Adnotationes  criticae  ad  Libanii  orationum 
editionem  Foersterianam.  H,  van  Herwerden.  Commentatio 
tertia  (cf.  Vol.  LX,  p.  106  sqq.). 

Pp.  607-19.  Zu  Ennius*  Iphigenia.  F.  Skutscb.  I.  In  tbe 
fragment  quoted  by  Varro,  L.L.  VII  73,  "temo  superat  Stellas'* 
means  something  like  **  Der  Wagen  hebt  seine  Sterne  empor"; 
"etiam  atque  etiam"  has  a  temporal  force;  '*agens"  governs 
"iter".  11.  An  attempt  to  reconstruct  a  bit  of  Ennius  from 
Cicero,  Tusc.  Ill  57.  III.  An  explanation  of  "praeterpropter  " 
(Gell.  XIX  10) :  *' praeier  {won  prae)  heisst '  vorbei',  prcpier{voii 
prope)  heisst  *  nahe  *,  praeterpropter  also  etwa  *  bald  am  Ziele 
vorbei,  bald  nahe  daran  * ;  praeterpropter  vita  viviiur  also  etwa 
'das  Leben  wird  ohne  bestimmtes  Ziel  gelebt,  ins  Blaue  hinein, 
zwecklos ' ". 

Pp.  620-24.  Zu  Aufidius  Bassus.  W.  Pelka.  Aufidius'  history 
probably  extended  to  the  year  31,  the  year  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus. 

Miscellen. —  Pp.  625-28.  F.  Buecheler.  Ein  paar  Namen  und 
Personen.  The  use  of  the  name  Cinara  in  Propertius,  IV  i,  99, 
may  be  meant  to  suggest  Horace's  Cinara.  The  Antiochus  men- 
tioned in  a  new  inscription  from  Argos  seems  to  be  the  Antiochus 
mentioned  by  Philostratus.  Examples  of  cases  where  it  is  hard 
to  decide  whether  a  word  is  a  proper  name  or  an  adjective. — 
Pp.  628-29.  F«  R'lihl.  Die  Rechnung  nach  Jahren  vor  Christus. 
This  method  was  first  employed  by  Petavius. —  Pp.  629-30.  L. 
Radermacher.  Euripides  Bacchen  65  if.— Pp.  630-33.  W. 
Cronert.  In  fragmenta  libelli  qui  ab  Hippomacno  incipit  adno- 
tationes criticae. — Pp.  633-34.  H.  Rabe.  Nachlese  zu  Phoibam- 
mon. — Pp.  634-35.  M.  Schmitt-Hartlieb.  Zu  Seneca  Troades 
783.  Defends  the  MSS  reading,  "  O  morte  dira  ". — Pp.  636-40. 
A.  Ausfeld  and  W.  Kroll.    Zu  Julius  Valerius.    Textual  notes. 

havbuford  coLLBT.B.  WiLFRED  p.  Mustard. 


BRIEF  MENTION. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  harangued  by  one  of  my  former  students — 
a  flower  recently  'escaped  from  cultivation',  to  use  a  botanical 
phrase— on  the  importance  of  Greek  as  an  element  in  modern 
culture.  Now  that  is  a  subject  that  always  stirs  me  to  rebellion, 
and  prompts  me  to  take  the  other  side.  I  understand  perfectly 
why  Lord  Lyttelton  and  Miss  Swan  wick  finally  turned  against 
Greek;  and  when  the  printers  once  made  me  speak  of  the  '  inde- 
fensibility of  classical  studies '  instead  of  the  '  indefeasibility  ot 
classical  studies',  I  was  chagrined  at  having  missed  so  fine  a 
theme.  However,  I  am  constitutionally  averse  to  debate,  and  so 
submitted  meekly  to  the  rolling  periods  of  the  young t professor, 
although  I  suspected  that  he  was  practising  on  me  as  Phaidros 
would  fain  have  practised  on  Sokrates.  But  my  thoughts 
wandered  round  the  stake  to  which  I  was  tethered.  Br6al  had 
recently  published  an  article  on  ayopcvciv,  now  incorporated  in  his 
new  book  on  Homer,  and  I  wondered  whether  '  harangue '  would 
ever  lose  the  sense  of  public  discourse,  as  ayoptvtiy  seems  to  have 
done.  Odysseus,  as  Br6al  urges,  does  not'threaten  to  '  harangue ' 
Eumaios  (Od.  14,  192),  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Penelope  did 
not  'harangue'  her  maids  (Od.  17,  505).  Then,  as  my  eyes 
rested  on  the  fluent  sermonizer,  the  Greek  proverb  drX^tya  rrixttrBai 
diddffKfir  came  up  to  my  mind,  and  I  meditated  on  the  spheres 
of  English  and  Greek  metaphor  in  proverbs,  the  grace  of  the 
one,  the  homeliness  of  the  other,  and  from  that  I  passed  on  to 
the  arithmetical  problems  of  the  Greek  Anthology  and  thought 
it  a  pity  that  they  had  not  found  their  way  into  our  school-books. 
They  are  so  much  prettier  than  ours.  It  was  but  a  step  from 
that  to  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  hydraulic  toys.  But  by  that 
time  the  voice  had  ceased,  and  Apollo  saved  me.  It  was  after  all 
a  somewhat  amusing  experience  to  play  the  part  of  Anstey's 
hero  in  '  Vice  Versa '.  But  it  is  an  experience  that  does  not  bear 
frequent  repetition,  and  while  I  have  never  replied  to  any  of  the 
ill-considered  criticisms  of  my  Pindar  that  have  crossed  my  track 
from  time  to  time,  since  my  review  of  Dr.  Fennell's  Olympian 
and  Pythian  Odes  (A.  J.  P.  XIV  498  foil.),  I  am  moved  to  make 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Headlam,  who,  if  not  exactly 
a  young  man,  is  little  more  than  half  my  age,  and  who  has  been 
amusing  himself  by  reproducing  what  his  countrymen  call  'class- 
room funniments'  about  some  of  my  notes  on  Pindar,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  has  read  me  some  lessons  that  I  hardly  need. 
.See  Journal  of  Philology,  No.  60,  p.  299. 
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P.  4,  285  the  p')et  says  of  Dainophilos  whose  cause  he  is 

pleiidin^ :  ovdt  fxaKvp^^tf  ri Xor  ovd«V.     6  ydp  xaip^r  np6f  dpBpt^nvw  fffi^X^ 
lkiTpo¥  l;(fi.     f^    ¥i¥  9y¥»K*¥'     Btf}tin'p»¥  t4  o2,  oO  ^piiarat  ((iradfi.      The 

pasisa^e  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Ihe  sense  that  it 
yielded  to  me  is:  *  Damophilos  is  not  one  that  postpones  deci- 
sive action.  The  favorable  season  hath  but  a  brief  S(>an.  Da- 
inophilos knows  IT  full  well.  He  follows  IT  close  as  an 
attendant  (^rp<i9ra>y),  not  as  a  drudge  (tfnivrat)\  Fraccaroli. 
who  knows  Pindar  better  than  Dr.  Hkadlam  does,  and  has 
made  better  use  of  my  edition,  renders  the  pas8a{(e:  '  Ben  la 
( =3 1'occasione)  conobbe  e  quale  famigliar  Taccompat^na,  e 
non  ischiavo*.  The  scholiast  and  Mezji^er  after  him  consider 
the  subject  of  <Sn-adcr  to  be  xaipor,  not  Damophilos.  I  do  not 
a^ree  with  this  interpretation,  but  it  is  not  absurd;  and  so  I 
indul^i^cd  in  a  little  note  on  the  aspects  of  time  to  the  Greek, 
the  mutuality,  so  to  speak,  of  Time  and  Man  as  illustrated  by 
Xprfi'Off,  ^^ipa,  Kaipdff — a  manner  of  supplement  to  O.  2,  ii.  Dr. 
Kradlam  merely  quotes  the  scholiast  to  shew  'quam  minima 
Hcientia  scribantur  scholia*.  ^Quantula'  is  the  way  I  learned  the 
famous  sentence  of  the  Swedish  Chancellor  but  no  matter.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Heaplam  treats  my  note. 

Prof.  Gildcrslcfve:  •'ThedirclcH  conceive  Time  und  man  m  companions 
(6  XP^^'^  avvuv,  Soph.)*  IT,  an  Ilesiod  AayK,  Day  {m  lometinieN  a  Ktep-mother, 
■ometimefl  a  mother  to  a  mnn  (O.  ct  I).  825),  no  a  man  may  be  a  non  or  a  Ktep- 
■on  to  Time — an  nttendant  {thfuirruv),  ni  Pntroklox  wan  on  AchilleH,  or  a  mere 
drudge.  A  thfn'irruiv  h  one  who  hAK  ri|;hti,  who  can  avail  himself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity without  >»ervili!y." 

Hut  XfwvfM:  is  a  very  difTerrnt  thinfr  from  Kiiipo^:  a  man  was  not  said  in 
Greek  orrmStti'  XP^^V'  nor  in  the  text  is  there  anything  whatever  about  either 
son  or  stepson. 

This  too  is  a  (rood  example  to  illustrate  what  I  have  been  urging  lately,  that 
until  we  are  familiar  with  (ireek  it/ras,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  read  Aeschvlut 
or  Pindnr  or  (treek  literature  generally  with  the  right  intelligence.  Kntpo^  it 
iht proper p<nHt  in  time  or  place,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Now  if  Dr.  Headlam  had  pondered  the  words  he  quoted, 
if  he  had  observed  that  I  use  the  word  opportunity,  if  he  had 
been  at  the  pains  to  consult  the  commentators,  he  would  have 
found  that  we  were  both  in  accord  with  Heyne,  and  that  there 
is  nothin)(  new  in  his  interpret<ition.  Says  Heyne:  Capit  oc- 
casiones  opportuuas  consiliis,  non  servili  modo  ex  iis  pendet 
ut  ex  hcrili  nutu.  The  lecture  on  the  difference  between  ;tP<^yor 
and  xaifior  is  wasted.  I  have  not  needed  it  any  time  these  sixty 
years,  and  assuredly  I  did  not  need  it  in  1885  or  any  of  the 
citations  Dr.  Hradlam  has  rattled,  to  use  Wilamowitz's  charm- 
\xi%  expression  (A.  J.  P.  XXIV  234).  In  An^^lo-Saxon  we  use 
'time'  for  both  x?^^^^  ^'^d  Kaip«(r,  and  Dr.  Headlam  himself  in 
the  course  of  his  criticism  translates  xaipcSr  'time'.  To  'serve 
time'  illustrates  the  one,  'to  be  a  time-server '  illustrates  the  other. 
In  idiomatic  En^^lish  we  have  no  word  for  ^«orifrM»,  and  that  is 
what  I  tried  to  bnng  out,  for  Mezger's  'freund   is  unsatisfactory^ 
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The  Btpdniaw  is  after  all  subordinate.  Damophilos  is  no  mere 
'  opportunist*  as  Dr.  Headlam  correctly  explains,  for  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  his  exegesis.  In  1885  *  opportunist '  was  not  the 
common  word  that  it  is  now  or  I  might  have  used  it.  In  1885 
Mr.  Ingalls  had  not  written  his  much  quoted  sonnet  on  '  Oppor- 
tunity \  If  he  had,  I  should  not  have  cited  it.  lUit  in  1885 
I  wrote  on  P.  i,  48:  ijyiffa  :  Brt  ::  icaip6s  :  xp^^t'os.  This  very  Fourth 
Pythian  has  for  its  burden  xp^*'^^  ^^  ^^^^  Ninth  has  for  its 
leUmoiif  naip6t  (A.  J.  P.  XXV  483).  To  be  sure,  I  minhl  have 
cited  Mrs.  Barbauld's  famous  poem  for  the  Greek  conception 
of  xp^^of*  *  Life,  we've  been  long  together  \  and  for  Kmput  Ten- 
nyson's 'who  knew  the  seasons,  when  to  take  occasion  by  the 
hand'  or  else  *  <who>  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance',  but 
I  have  my  own  views  as  to  the  proper  range  of  illustrative  quota- 
tion, and  do  not  repent  me  ot  the  brevity  of  my  commentary 
on  Pindar,  although  a  good  English  friend  of  mine  once  told  me 
with  British  bluntness  that  my  notes  were  not  so  much  notes  as 
notes  for  notes.  Against  careless  and  captious  readers  like  Dr. 
Headlam  one  is  never  safe. 


P.  2,  82:  fiyc^y  dianXUu  is  a  very  difficult  passage.  If,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  MS  ayay  is  a  gloss  on  truyx^,  the  conjectural 
genius  has  full  sway,  but  if  it  credible  that  nayxv  should  need 
a  gloss?  Schroedcr  cites  my  explanation  without  comment. 
Dr.  Headlam  says: 

I  will  only  nay  thut  whether  or  not  it  wan  powible  in  Greek  fo  T/vntr  n  />fHtf,  the 
expretHion  would  have  conveyed  nothing  here  to  a  Greek  mind,  (irrek  nerpentii 
did  not  fnwn  ;  nor  did  the  Greek  dog  behave  according  to  the  pronouncement 
of  Prof.  Gildernlceve:  '«>//,  •  bend  .  xn  not  the  doubling  of  the  fox  but  the 
peculiar  fawning  way  in  which  the  dog  makei  nn  arc  of  himnelf '.  I  iihould 
nave  said  that  it  wan  more  peculiar  to  tne  cat : — but  probably  Ihix  dog  \n  of  the 
«ame  breed  at  that  whicn  certain  critici  of  Agam.  laaS  hnve  deHcribed 
as  stretching  out  a  smiling  ear. 

Now,  if  Dr.  Headlam  had  ever  played  with  a  dog,  he  would 
have  known  what  I  meant.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  arched 
back  of  the  dog,  Me  chien  *,  as  a  French  observer  has  it,  'pris 
en  faute  que  Ton  voit  s*enfuir.  I'oreille  basse,  le  dos  arguly  la 

aueue  en  ventre'.  My  reference  is  to  the  arc  of  a  circle  that  the 
og  makes  of  himself  in  his  wheedling  approach  to  his  master, 
what  the  observer  already  quoted,  calls  the  '  bondissement  lateral  \ 
It  is  this  curl,  this  wriggle,  that  seems  to  be  meant  by  ny^v  hia- 
rrXfVfi.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  on  the  *  braiding  *,  *  plaiting  ' 
sense  of  hiairXtMi  here  any  more  than  in  the  other  passages  cited. 
The  fawning  dog  wriggles  his  way  through  as  the  wolf  makes  a 
circuit  and  heads  oft  his  foes,  \vKoio  hUav  vnoBtvtronai.  But  this 
reminds  me  of  another  railing  accusation  brought  against  n^y 
interpretation  of  this  comparison  in  Hermathena,  1904,  p.  177, 
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because  I  do  not  translate  vvo-  by  'crossing',  as  if  the  word  I  use 
in  explaining  the  passage, '  circumvent ',  did  not  involve  crossing^. 


A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  dogs  for 
many  years,  says :  *  I  should  think  that  any  one,  whom  a  dog 
has  deigned  to  notice,  would  have  in  turn  noticed  the  felicity  of 
your  interpretation  of  ayav  diaw\iKti\  and  confirmation  has  come 
to  me  since  from  various  sources.  But  what  does  Dr.  Headlam 
propose  to  do  with  the  passage  ? 

*  The  Greek  conception',  he  continues,  'was  that  Treaehery  by  fawning 
lures  into  the  Net  of  Harm:  6o}.6fijfTtv  rf*  airdrav  6eov  r/f  ivi^p  Bvari^  aM}^ti\ 
^?^puv  yap  aaivovaa  rd  npciTov  napdyei  pporbv  ttq  iptcva^  dra^^  Aesch.  Pers.  94. 
The  obvious  &Tav  Heyne  did  indeed  conjecture ;  yet  hardly  a  single  critic  has 
approved  it ;  Hermann,  who  had  given  his  approval  once,  withdrew  it  after- 
wards in  favour  of  this  same  misguided  dy&v  *. 

Surely,  Hermann's  withdrawal  might  have  given  Dr.  Headlam 
pause.  To  quote  his  own  words,  K  propos  of  Kaip6s  and  xf^pot, 
*  until  we  are  familiar  with  Greek  ideas  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  read  Aeschylus  or  Pindar  or  Greek  literature  generally  with 
the  right  intelligence'.  In  this  sphere  and  in  this  passage 
Srrj   means  much   more    than    'harm'  as    Kaip6£   means    much 

more  than  xp^'^^^*  ^^^  i^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  untranslatables  and 
Shakespeare  uses  the  word  in  the  Greek  form  over  and  over. 
After  Homer  At6  becomes  a  heaven-sent,  or  if  you  choose,  a  hell- 
sent  Goddess  of  Mischief,  and  in  the  Aeschylean  passage  we 
have  to  do  with  a  do\6firjTis  an-an;  B«ov,  not  with  human  treachery 
or  canine  wheedling.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the  critic  who  found 
so  much  fault  with  me  for  omitting  entirely  doi/ioyca  in  my  para- 
phrase of  O.  9,  118*  (1.  c,  p.  305)  should  have  overlooked  the 
Btov  in  his  rendering  of  the  passaj^^e  from  the  Persae,  for  it  is  on 
Btov  'that  the  strongest  stress  is  thrown*.  To  those  who  are 
lured  into  the  Net  of  At6,  God  '  sends  a  strong  delusion  that 
they  should  believe  a  lie'.  But  Wr  aprjp  Bvarht  aXvfci;  when  it 
comes  to  interpreting  Pindar  and  Aeschylus.  That  baifi^v  in  post- 
Homeric  theology  means  'genius* — a  discovery  which  Dr. 
Headlam  springs  upon  the  world — will  be  no  news  to  the 
Aeschylean  or  Pindaric  scholar  or  any  other  scholar.  See  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  s.  V.     The  application  to  O.  9  is  another  matter. 


I  hold  no  brief  for  the  veterans  (A.J.  P.  XXV  108),  and  abandon 
all  old  men,  myself  included,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Rudyard 

^  An  amazing  misstatement  only  to  be  paralleled  by  Herr  Stolz's  false 
witness  (A.  T.  P.  XXII  350),  for  which  Herr  Stolz  has  not  had  the  grace  to 
apologize.  My  *  paraphrase*  of  O.  9  runs  thus  (p.  202):  *  The  narrative  of  his 
successes  closes  the  poem  with  a  recognition  of  the  ditdne  decree  {dcufwvl^ 
V.  118  q.  V.)  that  made  him  quick  of  hand,  ready  of  limb,  valorous  of  eye'. 
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Kipling,  whose  savage  indictment  of  The  Old  Men  I  keep  ever 
before  me  on  my  study  table.  We  are  all  old  enough  to  know 
better.  Burges  was  sixty-two  in  1848  when  he  remarked  on 
Hermann's  emendation,  Aesch.  Ag.  160:  ov  XcXff crai,  that  the 
great  German  scholar  had  neglected  to  show  that  XcXffcrai  is  used 
as  a  future  passive,  as  if  that  were  not  the  chief  use  of  the  fut. 
perf.  *  middle  \  as  if  Plato  had  not  written  Rpb.  457  A :  KaWiara 

yap  dfj  TovTo  Koi  Xtyerai  Koi  XfX^fcrai.      Paley  WaS  sixty-tWO  in  1878 

when  he  woke  up  to  the  narrow  range  of  the  fut.  participle  (J.  of 
Phil.  8,  p.  79)  to  my  great  amusement  and  wonderment  at  his 
6y^ifia6ia.  Perhaps  by  the  time  Dr.  Headlam  is  sixty-two  he  will 
wake  up  to  this  elementary  fact.  In  his  discussion  of  Aeschyl. 
Ag.  1277  (1.  c.  290),  he  says :  '/ifW  fic  Kontlaav  or  Kontlajj  could  not 
mean  '*  awaits  me^  about  to  be  beheaded^\  ^ccx^^i^o-o/x^in/v ',  as  if  the  fut. 
participle  were  a  normal  construction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  form 
Kw\iBt\fTo\Uvi)Vy  which,  so  far  as  I  see,  lacks  warrant.  But  all  this 
is  a  weariness,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  waste  the  scant  pages 
of  Brief  Mention  in  replies  to  criticisms,  a  profitless  exercise 
at  any  rate,  from  which  I  dissuade  all  over  whom  I  have  any 
influence.  So  I  will  not  stop  to  shew  that  there  are  in  my 
judgment  four  good  reasons  for  rejecting  Dr.  Headlam's  inter- 
pretation of  O.  6,  74 :  /i«ofior  c(  ofXXttv  «cp^/iarai  ^Bovwmav  an-f.  which 

he  renders  '  Cavil  of  the  envious  hangs  beyond  all  others  over 
those  on  whom  \ 


The  blunders,  mainly  self-detected,  of  my  Pindar,  have  cost  me 
many  sleepless  nights,  but  Dr.  Headlam's  sneering  comment 
will  not  disturb  the  light  slumbers  of  my  late  afternoon,  and  I 
hope  that  he  too  will  sleep  sur  les  deux  oreilles  on  his  impos- 
sible future  participle.  Or,  if  he  belongs  to  the  order  of  mind 
that  is  consoled  by  other  people's  mistakes — 1  do  not — he  may 
take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  a  great  scholar  and  genius,  to 
whom  even  he  would  look  up,  once  wrote  in  a  heedless  moment 
aiTovitrai  for  dfrow^ai ,'  and  in  the  last  few  days  I  have  stumbled 
upon  a  number  of  '  howlers ' — to  use  the  academic  slang  of  the 
other  side — that  make  one  hold  one's  breath;  for  the  sinners 
are  scholars  who  are  to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  One 
academic  eminence  puts  six  hundred  years  between  Thukydides 
and  Polybios ;  a  great  Homeric  authority  cites  alaSdvofiai  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  Homeric;'  middle  of  feeling '  though  altrBdtfOfiai  does  not 
occur  in  Homer;  and  a  most  deserving  commentator  on  Aris- 
tophanes, cites  as  a  parallel  to  Pindar  P.  6,  36 :  fioair*  naida  Sy,  the 
familiar  passage  from  Lys.  i,  11:  t6  naiHiop  tfioa  in  which  rh 
irai^lov  is  subject  (S.  C.  G.  §  205).  But  the  word  *  subject  *  reminds 
me  of  another  specimen  of  oscitancy,  and  here  again  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  noted  commentator  on  Aristophanes,  who  tells  us 

R.  1367 :  rh  yap  fidpos  ya>  fiaa-avul  r»y  prifidrtay  that  fidpos  is  SUbject  and 

ytt  object,  as  unnecessary  a  piece  of  information  as  Dr.  Head- 
lam's  sermon  on  the  difference  between  xpo^ot  and  Kaip6t» 
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It  is  fourteen  years  since  Drerup,  a  favorite  pupil  of  Lipsius, 
took  up  the  task  of  editing  Isokrates,  which  Biirniann  had 
abandoned.  He  had  the  advantage  of  training  in  the  school  of 
an  eminent  master  in  the  domain  of  Attic  oratory  :  he  succeeded 
to  the  studies  and  the  apparatus  of  Bdrmann  and  Keil  (A.  J.  P. 
VI  107),  and  he  had  the  privilege  of  access  to  the  Index  Isocra- 
tens  of  Baiter,  then  in  MS,  now  edited  by  Preuss,  whose  name  it 
bears  (A.  J.  P.  XXVI  237).  The  fruit  of  this  long  and  ample 
preparation,  lies  before  us  in  the  first  volume  of  Drerup's 
Isokrates  (Leipzig,  Dieterich)  and  will  doubtless  receive  respect- 
ful consideration,  more  respectful,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  than  Drerup 
accords  to  some  of  his  predecessors.  The  series  of  Drerup's 
Isokratean  studies  was  opened  with  a  dissertation  on  the  authority 
of  the  codices  of  Isokrates,  followed  up  by  various  papers  on  the 
text  of  Isokrates  in  which  he  has  recorded  the  results  of  his 
researches  in  the  libraries  of  England,  France,  Italy  and  Austria. 
The  first  chapter  of  the  Praefatio  gives  a  minute  description  of 
the  papyri  and  codices  of  Isokrates ;  the  second  deals  with  the 
interrelation  of  the  codices;  the  third  treats  of  the  excellence  of 
the  Urbinas,  of  the  archetype,  of  the  papyri,  of  the  testimania 
veierum.  In  the  fourth  he  discusses  the  dates  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  various  orations  of  Isokrates,  and  in  the  fifth  he 
describes  and  characterizes  the  previous  editions  of  the  orator, 
and  unfolds  the  method  pursued  in  the  present  work.  There  is 
to  be  a  sixth  chapter,  which  will  have  to  do  with  the  life  of 
Isokrates,  the  arguments  of  the  orations  and  the  scholia.  But 
this  chapter  is  reserved  for  publication  with  the  second  half, 
which  is  to  be  brought  in  the  current  year  (1907). 


After  all  the  labor  bestowed  on  the  text  of  an  orator,  whose 
importance  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  popularity;  after  all 
this  elaborate  preparation  for  the  annotation  of  so  many  neglected 
orations,  one  learns  with  regret  that  Professor  Drerup  declines 
the  task,  and  has  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  text  of 
Demosthenes  to  which  he  has  already  made  important  contri- 
butions, as  he  does  not  fail  to  remind  us.  Now  Demosthenes  will 
never  lack  students,  even  if  they  are  not  so  well  equipped  as 
Professor  Drerup.  But  for  Isokrates  there  are  few  who 
share  the  enthusiasm  of  Hieronymus  Wolf,  cited  by  Drerup 
(p.  CLXVII):  *Quae  mihi  res  (Euagorae  laudatio)  tantam 
Isocratis  admirationem  movit  ut  ex  eo  tempore  vix  ullum  sive 
Latinum  sive  Graecum  scriptorem  illi  anteponam  *,  Discourse 
as  much  as  you  choose  about  the  influence  of  Isokrates  on 
oratorical  art,  about  the  importance  of  his  educational  programme, 
and  the  loftiness  of  his  Pan-Hellenism,  he  is  a  sheer  weariness  to 
the  average  modern,  whether  in  translation  or  in  the  original ;  and 
those  who  have  to  study  him  are  grateful  to  Pohlmann  (A.  J.  P. 
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XVI  528)  for  extracting  from  his  text  something  besides  unim- 
peachable moral  lessons,  patriotic  commonplaces  and  self-satisfied 
reflexions  on  the  wonderful  work  of  his  life.  *  Compel  them  to 
come  in '  is  the  motto  of  the  few  who  make  a  cult  of  Isokrates, 
and  the  droll  book  of  Kyprianos  gives  expression  to  a  feeling 
that  the  novice  in  Isokrates  is  very  apt  to  entertain.  The  fact 
that  no  annotated  edition  of  all  Isokrates  has  appeared  since 
the  time  of  Corals,  just  a  hundred  years  ago,  speaks  volumes  for 
the  practical  estimation  in  which  he  is  held,  and  sharpens  the 
regret  that  has  already  been  expressed. 


For  my  own  part,  in  spite  of  sundry  flippant  utterances,  I  have 
long  valued  Isokrates  as  a  touchstone  for  the  appreciation  of 
what  may  be  called  the  physical  charm  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  if  I  am  ever  tempted  to  underrate  him  otherwise,  I  take  the 
blame  to  myself.  For  one  thing,  Isokrates  is  associated  with  the 
memory  of  my  early  student  years  while  at  Berlin  (1850-51), 
when  for  the  flrst  time  I  was  brought  face  to  face  with  such  men 
as  Boeckh  and  Lachmann  and  Bekker.  It  was  a  great  thing  for 
an  American  boy  to  see  scholars  in  the  flesh.  Boeckh  I  wor- 
shipped, ignorantly,  no  doubt.  Lachmann  tantutn  vidi,  but 
Rekker,  Immanuel  Bekker,  was  a  great  name  even  to  an  un- 
taught American  youth,  and  I  hastened  to  buy  a  copy  of  the 
Berlin  edition  of  the  Oratores  Attici,  and  to  inscribe  myself  for 
his  lectures  on  Isokrates.  To  my  amazement  I  found  myself  in 
the  smallest  auditorium  of  the  university,  which,  small  as  it  was, 
offered  ample  accommodation  for  the  handful  of  students  that 
shared  my  venture.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  great  man  came 
in  scowling,  plunged  his  face  into  his  notes,  and  began  to  read 
with  scant  comment  a  lot  of  variae  lecHones.  I  was  quite  unpre- 
pared for  that  sort  of  lecture,  and  after  a  few  times  fell  out,  as  I 
believe  the  rest  did  also,  to  the  joy  of  the  old  scholar,  who  was 
thus  liberated  from  his  task.  In  i860  I  was  in  Germany  again 
and  related  my  experience  to  Leopold  Schmidt*  the  noted 
Pindaric  scholar,  who  told  me  that  he  and  several  of  his  friends 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  make  Bekker  lecture,  and  that 
when  the  master  found  that  he  could  not  shake  off  his  unwel- 
come auditors,  he  surrendered  at  discretion  and  opened  to  his 
captors  the  treasures  of  his  wonderful  knowledge.  Never,  said 
Schmidt,  have  I  derived  so  much  from  any  of  my  teachers. 
Even  the  most  bitter  foes  of  Germans  and  German  scholarship 
have  done  homage  to  Bekker,  and  as  I  take  up  my  well-worn 
Oratores  Attici,  and  look  at  the  malim^s  in  the  notes,  I  realize 
how  much  he  was  in  advance  of  his  times.  No  wonder,  then,  I 
am  even  more  unpleasantly  affected  by  Drerup's  condescension 
upon  Bekker  than  I  was  by  his  sneering  remark  about  Goodwin 
(A.  J   P.  XXIII  109).    No  wonder  that  I  am  somewhat  resentful 
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when  I  read:  'Bekkenim  non  ex  subtili  oratoris  cognitione  sed 
ex  libro  antiquissimo  ne  diligenter  quidem  excusso,  in  quern  fausta 
fortuna  ductus  inciderat,  recensionem  tumultuariam  instituisse 
cognosdtur ;  ex  ingenio  suo  ad  oratorem  emendandum  perpauca 
attulit.'  It  is  true  that  we  have  learned  to  read  more  closely ; 
it  is  true  that,  thanks  largely  to  excellent  indices  and  to  statis- 
tical investigations,  we  can  pronounce  more  confidently  as  to  ihe 
chances  of  this  reading  and  that,  but  it  is  hard  for  an  oldster  to 
see  a  Drerup  pass  on  to  a  Bekker  the  buffet  that  Bekker  dealt  to 
a  Villoison.  One  of  the  counts  in  the  cruel  indictment  brought 
against  Housman  (A.  J.  P.  XXVI I  487)  by  WOrpel  (N.  P. 
Rundschau,  1906,  S.  533)  is  '  eine  hart  an  Abgunst  streifende 
Taktlosigkeit  hochverdienten  Gelehrten  gegentiber'.  It  is  a 
count  on  which  others  besides  Housman  can  hardly  be  acquitted. 
But  Brief  Mention  is  not  the  place  tor  the  discussion  of  Drerup's 
constitution  of  the  text  of  Isokrates.  It  follows  the  Urbinas 
closely  and  where  there  is  a  deviation,  the  editor  shows  a  careful 
study  of  the  usage  of  the  orator.  But  to  this  conservatism  there 
is  a  very  disagreeable  contrast  in  the  revolutionary  change  he 
has  made  in  the  order  of  the  orations.  With  characteristic  cock- 
sureness  Drerup  has  abandoned  the  customary  arrangement  for 
an  order  based  on  the  rhetorical  subdivisions.  The  Xc^oi  ducaMicoi 
are  put  first,  then  the  iyK^fua  and  irapoiMVcir,  to  be  followed  by  the 
X($yoi  irvfAfiovXtvTtKoi  and  the  letters.  No  matter  what  the  theoretical 
justification  of  such  an  arrangement  may  be  (comp.  A.J.  P.  VI 108}, 
it  is  a  serious  practical  mistake,  and  as  Preuss  has  not  accom- 
modated his  index  to  Drerup's  views,  the  student  will  feel  indig- 
nant at  the  enhanced  difficulty  of  reference.  To  be  sure,  Preuss 
has  discarded  the  old  familiar  numbers,  but  the  abandonment  of 
the  sequence  means  a  decided  retardation  in  the  use  of  Drerup*s 
edition.  All  such  changes  are  vexatious,  as  when  Krtiger,  in 
numbering  the  books  of  Herodotos,  follows  the  order  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  to  the  neglect  of  the  inlaimow  for  6.  as  Poppo  has 
done  in  his  small  edition  of  Thukydides.  Nor  am  I  disposed  to 
forgive  Voemel  for  abandoning  the  traditional  numbering  of 
Demosthenes'  orations  after  he  passes  34.  A  change  heartily 
welcomed  was  Nauck's  introduction  of  Uie  alphabetical  order  of 
the  plays  of  Euripides ;  for  a  chronological  order,  if  it  is  to  be  of 
real  use,  must  be  certain ;  and  when  Mr.  Murray's  Euripides 
came  out  I  expressed  my  regret  that  he  had  not  seen  fit  to  follow 
Nauck  (A.  J.  P.  XXfll  no),  but  a  rearrangement  of  Demos- 
thenes so  that  XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  LIV  should  not  carry  one  at 
once  to  the  spot  would  be  a  nuisance. 


In  A.  J.  P.  XXII  232  I  remarked :  *  The  only  authority  cited 
for  *  neck  and  crop  '  (A.  J.  P.  XIV  258)  by  the  Century  Dictionary 
<s.  V.  *crop*>  is  my  close  contemporary,  George  Augustus 
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Sala,  and  the  Oxford  Dictionary  bids  us  wait  for  NECK  which  I 
shall  never  live  to  see.'  But  I  have  lived  to  see  it.  Only  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  the  earliest  authority  given  is  1825,  and  no 
explanation  is  vouchsafed.  '  Crop  \  '  crap ',  means  '  scruff  of  the 
neck',  says  the  English  Dialect  Dictionary,  and  this  may  be 
accepted  as  the  proper  meaning  here. 


G.  L.:  Students  of  Piautus  will  be  much  interested  in  Professor 
Radford's  elaborate  paper  on  '*PlauHne  Synizesis'*  (Am.  Phil. 
Trans.  XXX VI,  pp.  158-210).  The  term  synizesis  has  been  used 
very  loosely  by  editors  and  critics  and  its  relation  to  the  Iambic 
Law  has  been  much  disputed.  Professor  Radford  shows  that 
the  phenomena  of  synizesis  in  Early  Latin  are  distinctly  Roman, 
while  in  the  Classical  Poets,  as  Vergil,  they  are  Greek.  In  the 
latter  the  usage  ''assumes  the  weakening  of  a  medial  syW^hlt^*  in 
a  polysyllable  like  alveot  whereas  in  the  former  it  "is  chiefly  con- 
nected with  the  weakening  of  an  initial  syllable  in  words  beginning 
with  an  iambus",  as  {e)os^  (e)amus,  t{u)am  rem  (but  always 
exeamuSf  aureo  without  such  weakening).  It  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  short  vowels  e,  i  and  u,  which  have  not  degenerated  into 
consonants  but  are  true  vowels  '*  with  slurred  or  faded  tones". 

According  to  this  an  extensive  list  of  words  which  are  usually 
classed  under  the  Iambic  Law  must  be  removed;  for  *'an  iambic 
sequence  of  syllables  if  initial,  i.  e.  if  forming  a  single  word  or 
word-beginning,  has  the  value  of  a  single  long,  in  case  the  former 
of  the  two  syllables  contains  the  half-vowel  u  or  i,  or  the  similarly 
pronounced  e,  in  hiatus  ". 

This  synizesis  does  not  appear  in  verse  closes  for  various 
reasons ;  it  occurs  "  most  frequently  in  proclitic  and  enclitic  words 
like  possessive  pronouns  or  the  substantive  verb,  which  usually 
have  littie  appreciable  accent  of  their  own ;  but  it  is  also  freely 
admitted  in  words  which  possess  the  ordinary  intensity  of  tone  ", 
when  they  are  subordinated  to  words  of  greater  force  and  weight. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  which  is  very  detailed,  Professor 
Radford  treats  a  number  of  matters  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  immediate  subject,  such  as  the  scansion  of  nempe 
and  similar  words  in  which  he  justly  takes  issue  with  Skutsch ; 
the  position  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  the  metrical  treatment  oif 
rem,  gnaium  and  so  forth.  In  all  these  cases  his  remarks  are 
valuable  and  acute.  He  betrays  however  in  some  places  a  lack 
of  fixity  of  opinion  which  is  to  be  deprecated.  Thus  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  paper,  he  discusses  the  divergent  views  of  the  ancient 
metrici  who.  divided  syllables  into  long  and  short  only  and  the 
rhythmici  or  musici  who  recognized  a  syllabam  langa  langiorem 
and  brevi  breviorem.  He  bases  his  discussion  on  the  theories  of 
the  latter  school.  On  page  198,  he  admits  that  he  could  have 
arrived  at  the  same  results  in  entire  dependence  upon  the  teach- 
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ing^s  of  the  metrici  and  that  the  early  part  of  his  paper  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  On  page  174,  he  advances  and  retracts  a 
view  as  to  the  treatment  of  nescio  gut's  in  the  same  paragraph. 
On  page  189,  he  admits  in  a  footnote  that  the  view  advocated  in 
the  text  may  be  wrong.  In  some  places  also  he  confuses  certain 
things  that  are  not  similar.  Thus  on  page  182,  he  reckons 
uoluptas  as  a  word  that  suffers  synizesis  like  eorundem.  On  the 
same  page  he  regards  quoii  as  an  iambus.  On  page  164,  he 
includes  laudarier  and  laudari  as  doublets  in  the  same  list  as 
periculum  and  periclum.  But  these  small  matters  do  not  affect 
the  valuable  treatment  of  the  whole  subject.  I  must,  however, 
protest  against  the  perverse  use  of  arsis  instead  of  thesis  for 
accented  syllable,  which  is  now  abandoned  by  all  American  and 
most  English  handbooks,  as  well  as  in  recent  discussions  of 
English  metric. 


M.  W.:  Although  according  to  Professor  Scripture  the  division 
of  words  into  syllables  and  of  verse  into  feet  on  present  principles 
is  nonsense,  and  must  give  way  to  a  psychological  'centroid' 
theory,  most  of  us  profane  still  continue  to  speak  of  syllables  and 
feet,  and  the  practical  application  of  the  '  centroid '  theory  to 
ancient  verse  is  reserved  for  the  grammar  of  the  future.     Thulin 
in  his  recent  treatise  on  Italische  Sakrale  Poesie  und  Prosa  (Berlin 
Weidmannsche  Buchhandlung,  1906)  deals  largely  with  syllables 
and  cola,  assonance  and  rhyme.     Certain  parts  of  the  Etruscan 
Agram  inscription,  which  he  regards  as  ritualistic,  as  well  as  the 
prayers  in  the  Iguvinian  tables,  he  proves  to  be  metrical.     The 
greater  part  of  his  treatise  is  devoted  to  the  Satumian  and  to  the 
Carmina  preserved  in  Cato,  Macrobius  and  Livy.     In  bis  discus- 
sion of  the  Saturnian  he  takes  issue  with  Leo  on  many  points,  not 
according  to  quantity  the  supreme  r61e,  and  yet  laying  less  weight 
upon  accent  than  has  been  customary  of  late.     Coincidence  of 
accent  and  ictus  he  recognizes  as  invariable  in  the  second  part  of 
the  first  colon.     This  first  colon  to  use  the  words  of  the  writer 
arises  "aus  einem  dreiwortigen  Kolon,  das  erst  allmahlich  in 
einen  quantitierenden   umgewandelt  worden  ist,  und  noch  die 
Spuren  seiner  urspriinglichen   Natur  aufweist".     Confirmatory 
evidence  for  this  view  is  found  in  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian.     The 
treatment  of  the  Carmina  and  the  Hamspicum  verba^  in  which 
he  finds  parallelism,  symmetry  and  rhythmical  elements  associated 
with  alliteration,  is  especially  interesting. 


M.  W. :  S.  EiTREM,  Observations  on  the  Colax  of  Menander  and 
the  Eunuch  of  Terence  (Christiania,  1906,  pp.  28).  The  author 
discusses  the  considerable  fragment  of  Menander's  Colax  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  beginning 
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■preserved  pan  containing  the  description  of  ihe 

ollowing  Ribbeclc  in  part,  he  illustrates  the  leading 

kica  (li  the  parasite,  wiiti  an  array  of  passages,  slcilluUy 

from  many  Greek  and  Latin  writers-     For  some 

lines   in  the  Menander  fragment  he  suggests 

ie  then  discusses  briefly  the  contamination  in  the 

:>  nee,  attempting  to  show  how  far  Terence  has 

ier's  Eunuch,  how  far  bis  Colax,  and   to  what 

1   independent,  as  in  the  character  of  Auiipho. 

eagerness  to  condense  his  Greek  original,  he  thinks, 

'  1C9  lead  him  into  obscurity  and  slight  inconsistencies. 

■«  of  the  case,  the  results  reached  are  not  conclusive, 

day,  when  the  discovery  of  a  completed  original  of 

'  "  'splays  may  put  an  end  to  mere  hypothesis. 


:     T^nysons    Spracke  und  Stil,  by  Dr.   Roman 
a  new  volume  (1907)  of  the  Wiener  Beitrage  zur 
Philologie.     It  devoies   544  pages   to  an   elaborate 
"  of  the  poet's  peculiarities  of  syntax,  style  and  lan- 
1  a  work  of  enormous  industry  and  wide  learning, 
;rly  collections  of  examples  will  be  of  great  use  and 
to  future  editors.     One  little  slip  may  be  of  interest 
se  it  suggests  some  weird  possibilities  in  our  long- 
of   the  classics.     The  expression,  "a   schoolboys' 
',  is  explained  as  meaning  "breaking  out  of  bar  ". 
remarks  that  the  meaning  of  the  verb  is  reversed  by 
)  of  the  adverb,  and  oflfers  an   illustration  from  the 
Edda,     The  volume  has  Its  lesson,  too,  for  the  reek- 
hunters  after  literary  parallels.     The  expression  "  the 
the  hilt"  (die  u-undersckon  gearbeiteie  Hilze)  is  com- 
(^ith  a  passage  of  'M.  Chiizzlewit",  "looking  far  into  the 
'"  oS  her  bright  dark  eyes  ".     And  the  '  Latinism  '  in 
itel".  their   mask  was  patent"  is  illustrated    by  another 
re  of  Dickens,  "  a  ^a/,rw/ upright  grand  pianoforte".     "We 
„    Opt  to  see  parallels  when  we  are  well  acquainted  with  but 
^f  Ihe  lines— or  with  neither". 
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when  I  read :  '  Bekkenim  non  ex  subtili  oratoris  cognitione  sed 
ex  libro  antiquissimo  ne  diligenter  quidem  excusso,  in  quern  fausta 
fortuna  ductus  inciderat,  recensionem  tumultuariam  instituisse 
cognoscitur ;  ex  ingenio  suo  ad  oratorem  emendandum  perpauca 
attulit.'  It  is  true  that  we  have  learned  to  read  more  closely ; 
it  is  true  that,  thanks  largely  to  excellent  indices  and  to  statis- 
tical investigations,  we  can  pronounce  more  confidently  as  to  ihe 
chances  of  this  reading  and  that,  but  it  is  hard  for  an  oldster  to 
see  a  Drerup  pass  on  to  a  Bekker  the  buffet  that  Bekker  dealt  to 
a  Villoison.  One  of  the  counts  in  the  cruel  indictment  brought 
against  Housman  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII  487)  by  WORpel  (N.  P. 
Rundschau,  1906,  S.  533)  is  '  eine  hart  an  Abgunst  streifende 
Taktlosigkeit  hochverdienten  Gelehrten  gegeniiber'.  It  is  a 
count  on  which  others  besides  Housman  can  hardly  be  acquitted. 
But  Brief  MerUian  is  not  the  place  tor  the  discussion  of  Drerup's 
constitution  of  the  text  of  Isokrates.  It  follows  the  Urbinas 
closely  and  where  there  is  a  deviation,  the  editor  shows  a  careful 
study  of  the  usage  of  the  orator.  But  to  this  conservatism  there 
is  a  very  disagreeable  contrast  in  the  revolutionary  change  he 
has  made  in  the  order  of  the  orations.  With  characteristic  cock- 
sureness  Drerup  has  abandoned  the  customary  arrangement  for 
an  order  based  on  the  rhetorical  subdivisions.  The  Xc^oi  diicaMJtoi 
are  put  first,  then  the  iyKm^Ka  and  wap<up€aut,  to  be  followed  by  the 
X($yoi  <rvtA0ov\tvTiKol  and  the  letters.  No  matter  what  the  theoretical 
justification  of  such  an  arrangement  may  be(comp.  A.J.  P.  VI 108), 
it  is  a  serious  practical  mistake,  and  as  Preuss  has  not  accom- 
modated his  index  to  Drerup's  views,  the  student  will  feel  indig- 
nant at  the  enhanced  difficulty  of  reference.  To  be  sure,  Preuss 
has  discarded  the  old  familiar  numbers,  but  the  abandonment  of 
the  sequence  means  a  decided  retardation  in  the  use  of  Drerup*s 
edition.  All  such  changes  are  vexatious,  as  when  Kriiger,  in 
numbering  the  books  of  Herodotos,  follows  the  order  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  to  the  neglect  of  the  Mojffio^  for  6,  as  Poppo  has 
done  in  his  small  edition  of  Thukydides.  Nor  am  I  disposed  to 
forgive  Voemel  for  abandoning  the  traditional  numbering  of 
Demosthenes'  orations  alter  he  passes  34.  A  change  heartily 
welcomed  was  Nauck*s  introduction  of  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  plays  of  Euripides ;  for  a  chronological  order,  if  it  is  to  be  of 
real  use,  must  be  certain ;  and  when  Mr.  Murray's  Euripides 
came  out  I  expressed  my  regret  that  he  had  not  seen  fit  to  follow 
Nauck  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  no),  but  a  rearrangement  of  Demos- 
thenes so  that  XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  LIV  should  not  carry  one  at 
once  to  the  spot  would  be  a  nuisance. 


In  A.  J.  P.  XXII  232  I  remarked :  *  The  only  authority  cited 
for  *  neck  and  crop  *  (A.J.  P.  XIV  258)  by  the  Century  Dictionary 
<s.  V.  'crop'>  IS  my  close  contemporary,  George  Augustus 
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Sala,  and  the  Oxford  Dictionary  bids  us  wait  for  NECK  which  I 
shall  never  live  to  see.'  But  I  have  lived  to  see  it.  Only  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  the  earliest  authority  given  is  1825,  and  no 
explanation  is  vouchsafed.  '  Crop ', '  crap ',  means  '  scruff  of  the 
neck',  says  the  English  Dialect  Dictionary,  and  this  may  be 
accepted  as  the  proper  meaning  here. 


G.  L.:  Students  of  Plautus  will  be  much  interested  in  Professor 
Radford's  elaborate  paper  on  '^Plautine  Synizesis'*  (Am.  Phil. 
Trans.  XXX VI,  pp.  158-210).  The  term  synizesis  has  been  used 
very  loosely  by  editors  and  critics  and  its  relation  to  the  Iambic 
Law  has  been  much  disputed.  Professor  Radford  shows  that 
the  phenomena  of  synizesis  in  Early  Latin  are  distinctly  Roman, 
while  in  the  Classical  Poets,  as  Vergil,  they  are  Greek.  In  the 
latter  the  usage  ''assumes  the  weakening  of  a  m^^m/ syllable"  in 
a  polysyllable  like  alveo,  whereas  in  the  former  it  "is  chiefly  con- 
nected with  the  weakening  of  an  initial  syllable  in  words  beginning 
with  an  iambus",  as  {e)os,  {e)amus,  t{u)am  rem  (but  always 
exeamus,  aureo  without  such  weakening).  It  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  short  vowels  e,  i  and  u,  which  have  not  degenerated  into 
consonants  but  are  true  vowels  *'  with  slurred  or  faded  tones". 

According  to  this  an  extensive  list  of  words  which  are  usually 
classed  under  the  Iambic  Law  must  be  removed;  for  *'an  iambic 
sequence  of  syllables  if  initial,  i.  e.  if  forming  a  single  word  or 
word-beginning,  has  the  value  of  a  single  long,  in  case  the  former 
of  the  two  syllables  contains  the  half-vowel  u  or  i,  or  the  similarly 
pronounced  e,  in  hiatus  ". 

This  synizesis  does  not  appear  in  verse  closes  for  various 
reasons ;  it  occurs  "  most  frequently  in  proclitic  and  enclitic  words 
like  possessive  pronouns  or  the  substantive  verb,  which  usually 
have  little  appreciable  accent  of  their  own ;  but  it  is  also  freely 
admitted  in  words  which  possess  the  ordinary  intensity  of  tone  ", 
when  they  are  subordinated  to  words  of  greater  force  and  weight. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  which  is  very  detailed,  Professor 
Radford  treats  a  number  of  matters  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  immediate  subject,  such  as  the  scansion  of  netnpe 
and  similar  words  in  which  he  justly  takes  issue  with  Skutsch ; 
the  position  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  the  metrical  treatment  of 
rem^  gnahim  and  so  forth.  In  all  these  cases  his  remarks  are 
valuable  and  acute.  He  betrays  however  in  some  places  a  lack 
of  fixity  of  opinion  which  is  to  be  deprecated.  Thus  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  paper,  he  discusses  the  divergent  views  of  the  ancient 
metrici  who.  divided  syllables  into  long  and  short  only  and  the 
rhythmid  or  musici  who  recognized  a  syllabam  lanj^a  longiorem 
and  brevi  breviorem.  He  bases  his  discussion  on  the  theories  of 
the  latter  school.  On  page  198,  he  admits  that  he  could  have 
arrived  at  the  same  results  in  entire  dependence  upon  the  teach- 
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ing^s  of  the  metric!  and  that  the  early  part  of  his  paper  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.    On  page  174,  he  advances  and  retracts  a 
view  as  to  the  treatment  of  nescio  gut's  in  the  same  paragraph. 
On  page  189,  he  admits  in  a  footnote  that  the  view  advocated  in 
the  text  may  be  wrong.     In  some  places  also  he  confuses  certain 
things  that  are  not  similar.     Thus  on  page   182,  he  reckons 
uoluptas  as  a  word  that  suffers  synizesis  like  eorundem.    On  the 
same   page  he  regards  qtu>ii  as  an  iambus.     On  page  164,  he 
includes  laudarier  and  laudari  as  doublets  in  the  same  list  as 
perictUum  and  periclum.     But  these  small  matters  do  not  affect 
the  valuable  treatment  of  the  whole  subject.     I  must,  however, 
protest  against  the  perverse  use  of  arsis  instead  of  thesis  for 
accented  syllable,  which  is  now  abandoned  by  all  American  and 
most  English   handbooks,  as  well  as  in  recent  discussions  of 
English  metric. 

M.  W.:  Although  according  to  Professor  Scripture  the  division 
of  words  into  syllables  and  of  verse  into  feet  on  present  principles 
is  nonsense,  and  must  give  way  to  a  psychological  '  centroid ' 
theory,  most  of  us  profane  still  continue  to  speak  of  syllables  and 
feet,  and  the  practical  application  of  the  '  centroid '  theory  to 
ancient  verse  is  reserved  for  the  grammar  of  the  future.  Thulin 
in  his  recent  treatise  on  Italische  Sakrale  Poesie  und  Prosa  (Berlin 
Weidmannsche  Buchhandlung,  1906)  deals  largely  with  syllables 
and  cola,  assonance  and  rhyme.  Certain  parts  of  the  Etruscan 
Agram  inscription,  which  he  regards  as  ritualistic,  as  well  as  the 
prayers  in  the  Iguvinian  tables,  he  proves  to  be  metrical.  The 
greater  part  of  his  treatise  is  devoted  to  the  Saturnian  and  to  the 
Carmina  preserved  in  Cato,  Macrobius  and  Livy.  In  his  discus- 
sion of  the  Saturnian  he  takes  issue  with  Leo  on  many  points,  not 
according  to  quantity  the  supreme  r61e,  and  yet  laying  less  weight 
upon  accent  than  has  been  customary  of  late.  Coincidence  of 
accent  and  ictus  he  recognizes  as  invariable  in  the  second  part  of 
the  first  colon.  This  first  colon  to  use  the  words  of  the  writer 
arises  ''aus  einem  dreiwortigen  Kolon,  das  erst  allmahlich  in 
einen  quantitierenden  umgewandelt  worden  ist,  und  noch  die 
I  Spuren  seiner  urspriinglichen  Natur  aufweist".     Confirmatory 

I .  evidence  for  this  view  is  found  in  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian.     The 

treatment  of  the  Carmina  and  the  Haruspicum  verba^  in  which 
he  finds  parallelism,  symmetry  and  rhythmical  elements  associated 
with  alliteration,  is  especially  interesting. 


,  I 


M.  W. :  S.  EiTREM,  Observations  on  the  Colax  of  Menander  and 
the  Eunuch  of  Terence  (Christiania,  1906,  pp.  28).  The  author 
discusses  the  considerable  fragment  of  Menander's  Colax  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  beginning 
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with  the  best  preserved  part  containing  the  description  of  the 
parasite.  Following  Ribbeck  in  part,  he  illustrates  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  parasite,  with  an  array  of  passages,  skilfully 
grouped,  drawn  from  many  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  For  some 
of  the  doubtful  lines  in  the  Menander  fragment  he  suggests 
emendations.  He  then  discusses  briefly  the  contamination  in  the 
Eunuchus  of  Terence,  attempting  to  show  how  far  Terence  has 
followed  Menander's  Eunuch,  how  far  his  Colax,  and  to  what 
extent  has  been  independent,  as  in  the  character  of  Antipho. 
Terence's  eagerness  to  condense  his  Greek  original,  he  thinks, 
has  sometimes  lead  him  into  obscurity  and  slight  inconsistencies. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  results  reached  are  not  conclusive. 
Hasten  the  day,  when  the  discovery  of  a  completed  original  of 
one  of  Terence's  plays  may  put  an  end  to  mere  hypothesis. 


W.  P.  M.:  Tennysons  Sprache  und  SHI,  by  Dr.  Roman 
Dyboski,  is  a  new  volume  (1907)  of  the  Wiener  Beitrage  zur 
englischen  Philologie.  It  devotes  544  pages  to  an  elaborate 
classification  of  the  poet's  peculiarities  of  syntax,  style  and  lan- 
guage. It  is  a  work  of  enormous  industry  and  wide  learning, 
and  its  orderly  collections  of  examples  will  be  of  great  use  and 
convenience  to  future  editors.  One  little  slip  may  be  of  interest 
if  only  because  it  suggests  some  weird  possibilities  in  our  long- 
range  views  of  the  classics.  The  expression,  "a  schoolboys' 
barring  out",  is  explained  as  meaning  "breaking  out  of  bar". 
The  author  remarks  that  the  meaning  of  the  verb  is  reversed  by 
the  addition  of  the  adverb,  and  offers  an  illustration  from  the 
Saemundar  Edda.  The  volume  has  its  lesson,  too,  for  the  reck- 
less tribe  of  hunters  after  literary  parallels.  The  expression  **  the 
wonder  of  the  hilt "  {die  wunderschon  gearbeiiete  Hilze')  is  com- 
pared with  a  passage  of  'M.  Chuzzlewit',  "looking  far  into  the 
deep  wander  of  her  bright  dark  eyes  ".  And  the  *  Latinism  '  in 
"last  night,  their  mask  was  patent**  is  illustrated  by  another 
passage  of  Dickens,  "  z,  patent  upright  grand  pianoforte  ".  "  We 
are  so  apt  to  see  parallels  when  we  are  well  acquainted  with  but 
one  of  the  lines — or  with  neither". 
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I.— TRANSPOSITION  VARIANTS  IN  CICERO'S 

VERRINES. 

Even  if  we  omit  minor  instances,  and  cases  where  the  diver- 
gence is  between  inferior  MSS  only,  there  are  over  four  hundred 
and  fifty  places  in  the  Verrines  where  our  standard  codices  differ 
from  each  other  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  words  should  be 
arranged.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon?  It  can- 
not be  altogether  due  to  accident.  When  we  have  placed  the 
rival  readings  over  against  each  other,  supported  each  by  the 
authority  of  MSS  whose  general  character  is  now  more  or  less 
fully  known,  can  we  decide  with  any  degree  of  certainty  which 
was  the  original  order,  as  set  down  by  Cicero,  and  which  the 
inversion  of  a  copyist? 

Considerations  of  prose-rhythm  must  have  entered  very  largely 
into  these  discrepancies.  Cicero's  order  may  have  been  per- 
verted, in  places,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  some  law  of  rhythm 
which  the  copyist  had  in  mind  at  the  time  of  writing.  The  result 
was  very  often  to  obscure  the  rhythm  intended  by  the  orator. 
The  early  editors  were  aware  of  this:  in  his  edition  of  1540, 
J.  Sturm  speaks  of  'numerus  transpositione  verborum  divulsus'. 
Or  again  an  inversion  may  have  been  effected  from  the  wish  to 
exemplify  some  grammatical  rule  or  figure.  A  scribe  may  have 
had  a  fixed  idea,  for  example,  as  to  the  proper  position  of  words 
like  isie  and  eiiam^  and  have  altered  his  text  accordingly.  At  III, 
§  162,  the  received  text  runs  ui  inimicus  neque  deesse  nocenti 
possit  neque  obesse  innocenii.  When  we  find  a  late  15th  century 
MS,  like  Lg.  29,  altering  this  collocation  to  nocenti  deesse ^  we 
know  that  the  motive  must  have  been  to  produce  a  kind  of 
chiasmus.  With  the  same  motive,  at  II  §  34,  we  find  the  copyist 
of  Lg.  42  substituting  ex  negoHaioribus  firoposUi  for  proponii  ex 
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negotiatoribus.  The  attempt  to  avoid  hiatus  will  be  recognised  as 
having  furnished  another  motive,  which  accounts  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  transpositions. 

The  criticism  of  the  Verrines  must  henceforward,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  stated  in  previous  papers,^  deal  with  the  earlier 
books,  and  Books  I  V~V,  as  one  continuous  whple :  the  emergence 
of  the  Cluniacensis,  and  its  proved  relation  to  Lg.  42,  make  it 
necessary  to  treat  separately  the  Second  and  Third  Books  of  the 
Actio  Secunda.  The  object  of  the  following  paper  is  to  give 
a  full  list  of  the  numerous  transposition  variants,  quoting  first  in 
order  the  reading  which  on  diverse  grounds  I  propose  to  accept 
as  correct,  and  which  will  accordingly  appear  in  the  text  of  my 
forthcoming  volume  in  the  Oxford  Classical  Series:  thereafter 
are  cited  the  variations,  with  the  MS  authority  for  each. 

It  should  be  premised  that  in  addition  to  the  fragments  of  the 
Vatican  palimpsest  (V)  I  deal,  for  the  first  part  of  the  research, 
with  two  main  families  of  MSS,  which  are  designated  respectively 
i/r  and  IT.  To  the  former  belong,  for  the  earlier  books,  Par. 
7775  (S),  Par.  7823  (D),  and  the  various  MSS  cited  in  the 
Ziirich  edition,  including,  for  Books  IV-V,  the  Regius  Parisinus 
7774  A,  which  is  called  R :  to  these  I  have  added  Harl. 
4105  (K),  and  Harl.  4852  (Z).  The  ir  family  includes  primarily 
Par.  7776  (p),  along  with  Lg.  29  (q),  and  Harl.  2687  (r) :  but  with 
these  maybe  conjoined  the  13th  cent.  Paris  MS  4588  (k)  and  the 
later  Lg.  6  (b).  These  are  the  forerunners  of  the  dett.  (d).  For 
Books  II  and  III  our  main  authorities  are,  in  addition  to  V  and 
YT,  the  Cluni  codex  now  in  Lord  Leicester's  library  at  Holkham, 
and  its  copy  or  derivative  Lg.  42,  which  I  cite  as  O,  and  of  which 
the  official  description  is  Flor.  Bad.  2618  (79).  To  include  most 
codd.,  in  addition  to  such  as  may  be  specially  cited,  a  convenient 
sign  is  0). 

The  references  which  follow  are  throughout  to  the  pages  of 
Miiller's  Teubner  Text. 

Div,  in  CaeciL 

100,  3     ita  sim  ,  ,  , ,  ui  Di^  stm  ita  .  , .  ,  utn 

Such  transpositions  of  ita  are  especially  frequent.     Cp. 
the  following : 

215,  19  ita  isium  codd.  praeter  O  (istum  ita). 
235,  32  ita  rem  ....  quemadmodum  Vqr  :  rem  ita  .... 
qu.O^y  and  ed.  Rom.  147 1. 

^  See  especially  the  Journal  of  Philology  (London),  Vol.  XXX,  pp.  161  sqq. 
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245,  21   scripium  ita  est  codd.  plerique  :  ita  scriptum 

esiO. 
253,  32  ita  COS  abs  te  instiiui . .  .  »/  pb  al.  :  eos  abs  ie 

ita  O. 
269,  20  turn  (tunc)  ita  , . .  utp  rell.  :  ita  turn  . .  .utO. 
277»  33    Cum  haec  essent  ita  constituta  »  :  ita  essent 

Vsol. 
328,  37   nisi  ita  res  manifesta  erit  allata  ut  p  et  vulg. 

(recte)  :  ita  ante  aliata  O,  post  aliata  Lamb. 
344,  24  aequum  ita  est  solvi  a>  :  est  ita  O. 

loi,  I     suarum  fortunarum  <»  (295, 32)  :  fort,  suar,  (sed  cum 

signis  transp.,  ut  109, 5)  D,  itemque  G,LK. 
loi,  21   habere  eos  prd  ed.  Rom.,   et  ita  Quint  IX,  2,  59  (cf. 

471,  28)  :  eos  habere  D*. 
102,  20  solacium  exitii  quaeruni  Di^  :  ex,  sol.  quaerunt  prd 

ed.  Rom. 
106,  29  potius  ab  hoc  quant  Dir  :  ab  hoc  potius  quam   prd  ed. 

Rom.  (329,  11). 
109,  5     tua  ista  (ucusatio  »  (239,  23  :  483,  26)  :  ista  tua  ace. 

D  (sed  cum  signis  transp.),  G,K  ed.  Rom. 

116,  32  dicturum  te  esse  audio  D  al.,  ed.  Rom.  :  te  om.  p,  dein 

eadem  manus  inseruit  ante  dicturum^  et  ita  te  dicturum 
qrGjL. 

117,  21  posse  reperiri  »  ed.  Rom.  :  reperiri posse  pc[r. 

117,  23  si  iure  posses  eum  accusare  D*  :  iure  eum  posses  pd  : 
eum  iure  possess)  r.    Is  eum  an  adscript? 

Actio  Prima. 

126,  8  nulla  res  tam  patria  cuiusquam  D  al.  p.  Here  the  later 
hand  in  p  (=p')  has  inserted  a  second  cuiusquam 
belore  tam^ — an  emendation  made  in  accordance  with 
what  became  a  common  reading  (qr  ed.  Rom.)  :  r 
follows  faithfully  with  cuiusquam  tam  patria  cuiusquam. 

13I)  9  innocente  homine  Di^  :  homine  innocente  irbd  ed.  Rom. 
(193,  18  :  401,  29). 

132,  2  prope  toto  commutato  consilio  DGj  :  prope  constlio  toto 
commutato  nb  D'K  :  prcpe  toto  cons.  comm.  rell.  praeter 
Z,  in  quo  est  toto  prope  comm.  cons. 

I34i  3  ^^  accipere  aut  recipere  n  Ps.  Asc.  :  aut  recipere  aui 
accipere  Di'b  ed.  Rom. 
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136,  7  tempus  hoc  vobis  divinitus  daium  esse  {divinUus  vobis 
LKff)  Di" :  tempus  apporiunisstmum  vobis  hoc  divinitus 
d,  e.  pbrd  ed.  Rom. 

136,  17  fortissimo  et  clarissimo  I>frb  cd.  Rom.  :  clar.  et  fort. 
pqr  (Rose.  §  6). 

Act,  Sec.  Lib.  I. 

146,  I     quisquam  indices  Di^  :  indices  quisquam  irb  ed.  Rom. 

For  similar  inversions  of  indices,  which  naturally  comes 

after  the  emphatic  word,  cf.    272,  16 :    279,  9 :    293,  27: 

302,  22  :  334,  13 :  351,  4 :  428,  7 :  497,  9. 

157,  6     est  mihi  alius  locus  PaL  Taur.,  Asc.  :  est  aUus  tniki  locus 

D*p  et  pier.,  ed.  Rom. 
157,  9     dictum    est  hoc  Pal.Taur.  b  :  d.  hoc  est  ir  ed.   Rom. 
(om.  D*). 

160,  I     suo  artificio  Di^  :  artifcio  suo  pbd  ed.  Rom.  {sua  cm. 

Ps.  Asc,  Schol.  Gron.). 

161,  25  iudiciorum  se  dominos  did  Dp  et  pier.  :  se  iud.  cL  d. 

Ps.  Asc,  Schol.  Gron.  :  ind.  dominos  se  did  ed.  Rom. 

164,  II   munus  illud  suum  fion  esse  DZ  Yrb  ed.  Rom.  :    iilud 

munus  suum  n.  e.  G,K  :  munus  suum  iUud  n.  e.  G^. 

165,  25   Postridie  homines  mane  Di^  :  Postridie  mane  hatn.  pd 

ed.  Rom. 
166, 32   militum    tribunus    Di^   :    tribunus  militum  p   (errant 

Zumpt  et  lord.)  rb. 
167,  33  reperire  neminem   poterai  irb  ed.  Rom.  (Zielinski,  p. 

193)  :  nem.  rep.  pot.  D*. 
'74*  33  homines  formosos  DZ  pb  ed.  Rom.  \  formosos  homines 

S  (sed  cum  signis  transp.,  ut  179, 16:  371,  2 :  424,  3) 

G,K. 
179,  16  audaciam  ameniiamque  prb  K  ed.   Rom.   :   amentiam 

audaciamque  SD  (sed  cum  signis  transp.)  ZG|X. 
181,  17   inventus  est  V  sol.  :  est  inventus  SDp«>  ed.  Rom. 
181,  27  cui  satis  nofi  fuerit  V  sol.  :  cui  non  satis  f.  irb  ed.  Rom. 

181,  31   tu  tibi  V  :  tidi  tu  trb.     Desinunt  iam  in  1.   24  huius 

paginae  Di^. 

182,  34  hominis  aliud  n  :  aliud  hominis  bd  ed.  Rom. 

185,  22  iste  virgis  Vpqr  :  virgis  iste  hb  ed.  Rom. 

186,  16  homo  sit  heres  V  :  sit  homo  heres  p«)  ed.  Rom. 

186,  19  ut  ego  non  dicam,  pecuniam  intercessisse  ....  declarai  V  : 
ut  ego  pecuniam  non  die  am  inter.,  . .  .  declarat  pm  ed. 
Rom. 
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187,  6     in  causa  aequissima  fuit  V  :  fuU  in  causa  acq.  pr 
(204,  9). 

187,  36  Reciia   Cn.  Faeni  iesHmonium  V   :  Reciia  test.   Cn. 

Faen.  pb  ed.  Rom. 

188,  8     Ne  Tadii  quidem  iabulis  V  :  Ne  tabulis  quidem  Quinii 

iQO  Tadii  p  et  pier. 
190,  18  esse  optimum  factu  prb  :  optimum  essefactu  ed.  Rom. 

vulg. 
I93i  18  illius  iniquissimi  hominis  V  :  ill.  horn.  iniq.  p<»  ed. 

Rom.  (131,9). 
I95f  21  praetextatum  venisse  V  :  venisse  praetextatum  pr<»  ed. 

Rom. 
198,  15  cui  ego  nisi  V  :  cui  nisi  ego  p<»  ed.  Rom.  (223, 3). 

This  concludes  the  enumeration  of  instances  up  to  the  end  of 
the  First  Book  of  the  Second  Actio.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
authority  of  the  Vatican  Palimpsest  (Am.  J.  Ph.  XXVI,  pp. 
409-436)  lends  weight  to  the  readings  of  its  surviving  fragments, 
as  quoted  for  the  latter  part  of  this  book.  In  the  last  eight  or 
nine  places,  it  seems  safest  to  follow  the  tradition  of  V,  and  here 
p  may  have  been  the  inverter.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  probability  that  a  large  corpus  of  speeches  like 
the  Verrines  may  have  been  differently  dealt  with  at  difierent 
places  by  various  readers  or  revisers,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
infer  that  p  is  the  transposer  throughout.  What  V  would  have 
shown,  if  it  had  survived,  in  the  earlier  passages,  especially 
where  there  is  a  divergence  between  n  and  Df,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. 

In  view  of  the  relationship  which  has  been  proved  to  exist 
among  the  extant  MSS  of  the  Verrines,  the  criticism  of  the  earlier 
books  may  be  considered  as  continuous  with  that  of  Books  IV  and 
V,^that  of  the  intervening  portion  contained  in  Books  II-III 
being  reserved  for  separate  treatment.  A  full  list  of  transposition 
variants  is  accordingly  submitted  here  for  Books  IV  and  V  :-— 

Book  IV. 

365,  36  hospes  esset  VSDK  :  esset  hospes  RZ  pr  ed.  Rom. 

366,  17   Messanam  cum  imperio  nemo  R,SDZ  :  nemo  Afessanam 

cum  imperio  V  pd  ed.  Rom.  :  Mess,  nemo  cum  imp. 
K  (fort,  recte). 
366,  26  cuiquam  praeterea  VRir  :  praeterea  cuiquam  SDf^,  ed. 
Rom.,  ed.  Venet.  1483. 
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366,  27  tsitus  domus  V  (Zielinski,  p.  196)  :  damus  istius  RSD  p, 
al.,  Non.,  ed.  Rom. 

369,  33  kabuisse  ilia  V  irdK  ed.  Rom.  :  iUa  habuisse  RSDZ. 

370,  15  rf^  pecuniis  repehmdis  VRp,  ed.  Rom.  :  de  repet  pec. 

SG,X. 

371,  2     isia'laudaHoyJKp  ed.  Rom.  :  laudatio  ista  S  (sed  cum 

signis  transp.)  Df^  (174,  33:  494,  23). 
371,  27  ex  foedere  debuisii  Rp  ed.  Rom.  :  debuisti  ex  feeder e 

SD*. 
379>  10  iam  nan  RH  ^  p  ed.  Rom.  :  nan  iam  SDi^. 
379f  36  erepta  sibi  vasa  aptime  facia  dicebai  «,  ed.  Rom.  :  e.  s. 

vasa  facia  die.  apHme  p^  :  e.  s.  vasa  facia  api.  die.  p'q. 
387,  \\   me  nunc  de  Verre  dicere  «  :  nunc  de  Verre  me  dicere 

p  {rne  om.  ed.  Rom.). 
387,  30  liiieras  ad  quos  saUbai  misii  R  al. :  o^  quas  sal  liii,  misii 

S  in  mg.,  G,K. 
389,  19  creda  saHs  RHp  ed.  Rom.  :  scUis  creda  Df^. 
392,  24    Tuus  enim  hanas  a  :  iuus  enim  esi  hanas  pq  :  iuus  esi 

enim  honos  d  ed.  Rom. 
395)  31   eversurum  esse  illam  RSH(240, 36)  :  illam  eversurum 

esse  pd. 
397f  25  ^^^  salum    ....  sed  eiiam   eorum  SD  al.  d  ed.  Rom. 

(470,  18)  :  earum  eiiam  R  (463,  32)  :  eiiam  om.  pq. 

401,  29  ^innacenii  in  haminem  RS  :  in  innac.  in  ham.  Df^  :    in 

ham.  innac.  p  :  inn.  in  ham.  Z  (131,  9:  193, 18). 

402,  21   igiiur  iibi  nunc  R  :  nunc  igiiur  iibi  SDf^ :  Hbi  om.  pq  : 

nunc  om.  ed.  Rom. 
405,  1 1   mihi  nan  mado  breviier  Rp  al.  :  nan  mada  breviier  mihi 

S*  (428,  7). 
407,  10  fuisse  puiaiis  (puiasiis)  »  :  puiasOs  fuisse  pq  :  (Juisse 

feminampui.  K). 

409,  14  arbem  amnem  R  :  arbem  amnium  pd  :  amnem  arbem 

SD*. 

410,  14   Tania  enim  erai  SDi^  pd  :   Tania  erai  enim  R.    Cp. 

392,  24:  also  the  following  places:  279,  20:  285,34: 

307,  5  '  341.  5  '-  353»  3'-  369,  5  ^  458»  I3- 
4 1 1 »  9    gemiius  fleiusquefiebani  RSD  :  fleius  gemiiusque  fiebani 

pd,  Martianus  Capella  (v.  §  163:  Rose.  §24). 

414,  14  U7ia  via  laia  «  :  una  lata  via  pd. 

'  H  =  Codex  Harleianus  8683,  olim  Coloniensis  Basilicanus. 
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414,  31   aedificiis  omnibui  publicis  privaHs  pd  :  aed.  publicis 

omnibus  privoiis  RSi^.    Here  one  of  Lambinus's  codd. 

(X)  is  repo/fed  as  giving  et  privaHs ^  and  perhaps /n- 

vaiis  is  all^  adscript. 
415*  35  vicioritt^illa  sua  Ri^  :  ilia  victoria  sua  p  al.  :  sua  om.  d. 
419*  3     Syrucusis  absiulit  pd  (Zielinski  V,)  :  absiulii  Syracusis 

Ri"  {jais.  Syracusanis  q). 
419,  10  tandem  dolore  eos  Ri^  :  tandem  eos  dolor e  pq  :  dolor e 

tandem  eos  K. 

419,  25  crediie  hoc  mihi  Ri^  :  credite  mihi  hoc  pG|  al. 

420,  29  existimare  hoc  volo  RSD*  (fort,  existimari  f)  :  existi- 

mare  vos  hoc  volo  p  :  exist,  hoc  vos  volo  d. 

421,  36  totius provinciae  admeKct :  totius  ad  meprov.  ir. 

422,  22  consilii  negotiique  R  «  :  negotii  consiliique  KZ. 

4^4)  3     Quid  est  hoc  RG^q  :  Quid  hoc  est  SG,L  :  (S  with  faint 
transposition  marks,  as  at  174, 33).  Cp.  298, 32  :  383, 4. 

424,  6     Uli  ipsi  iui  convivae  R  «  :  ipsi  illi  t.  c.  pd.    (Cp.  216, 

28 :  356,  26 :  446,  3 :  473,  16). 

425,  17  multo  labore  meo  R  <»  :  labore  meo  multo  Si". 

426,  I     ipsorum  Syracusanorum  R  al. :  Syr.  ipsorum  Si" :  Syr. 

om.  pq.    Perhaps  Syracusanorum  is  an  adscript. 

Book  V. 

428,  6     eius  defensio  ostenditur  Rp  al.  :  defensio  eius  ost.  Si". 
428,  7     mihi  ante  est  indices  R  al.  (405, 11)  :  ante  est  mihi  (om 

tW.)  Sf^  (146,  i). 
433>  17  ad  fortunas  omnium  pertinerent'R.zi  :  cut  omnium  fort. 

pert.  S*.  (Zielinski's  V,  v.  V*).    Cp.  479, 9. 
442,  4     vidcTitur  esse  R  al.  :  esse  vidcntur  Si".    Cp.  222,  4. 
446,  3     ab  ipsis  istis  Mamertinis  tuis   laudaioribus  R  al.  :  ab 

istis  ipsis  tuis  Mamertinis  laudatoribus  pkd.   (For  ipsis 

istis  cp.  424, 6). 
446,19  ipsorum  ex  litteris  R  al.  :  ex  ipsorum  litt.  Si". 
450,  27  provinciae   spolia    portaret   R«  :    spolia    prov.  port. 

SG,  al. 
455,  2     erani  capti  RS*p  :  capti  erant  V.* 

^  This  reading  might  be  accepted,  out  of  compliment  to  the  antiquity  of  V. 
But  in  Tiew  of  the  aberration  which  follows,  only  a  few  lines  further  down,  it 
seems  safer  to  conclude  that  the  reading  given  in  V  is  an  inversion  of  the 
original  order. 
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455,  15  capiHbus  obvoluHs  e  career e  RSf'p  :  involuHs  e  career e 

capitibus  V. 
456, 8    canHnuit  popidus   Ramanus   se    K  ^    :    se  canL  pop. 

Ram.  p  (cant,  se.pop.  Rom.  q). 
456)  17  crimen eiiudictum  R«  :  iudicium et crimen  p. 
453,  13  volo  enim  esse  SD  «  :  volo  esse  enim  R  (sed  cum  si^nis 

transp.)  pqr  :  410,  14. 
453>  13  Mum  mihiKST)  :  mihi  iotum  pqk. 
4581  36  etiam  liberius  «  :  liberhis  etiam  k  (463, 32). 
459i  7     Cleomenes  vir  RS*p  :  vir  Cleamenes  V. 

459,  21   tamen  animo  K*  al.  :  animo  tamen  Vpd. 

460,  7     Ao^^  ^^^  ad  Ri"  :  ^;^^  Ao^^  ad  V  :  Ao^^  ^mnui  ad  pk. 

461,  31   r^j  5^  habebat  Ri^  :  ^^5^  r^^  hab.  pd  :  r^j  ^^^^  hab.  q. 

463,  32  n^n  modo ....  verum  etiam  hoc  VpYZ  al.  :  hoc  etiatn 

RSDG^.    Cp.  397,  25- 

464.  17  myoparonibus  parvis  R  et  pier.  :  parvis  myop.  V  sol. 
466,  13  de  se  sermones  vulg.  :  5^  (ante  SErmones)  om.   R^p  : 

sermofies  de  se  S*.   (Cp.  442,  36). 
468,  24  common  nunito  Vpd  :  nuniio  commoH  RSi^.    (Zielinski 

V,  V.  S,). 
468,  24  aspiciunt  caienis  RS  al. :  eatenis  asp.  VK. 
468,  37  causa  indicia  R  »  :  indicia  causa  V  sol. 
4^91  3    Pairis  lacrimae  Vp  :  lacrimae  pairis  RSf. 

470,  18  etiam  illud  RK  :  illud  etiam  Si".  (458,  36). 

471,  II   in  tantam  V  pd  :  fantam  in  RSi"  :  {in  om.  G,). 

471,  28  ^n/  haec  V  pkd  aiid  Quintilian  (VIII,  4,  19)  :  haee  sunt 
RS*. 

471,  31  estV^Vt,  and  Quint.  :  om.  RSi^. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  throughout  this  passage  Quin- 
tilian seems  to  have  had  the  Vp  tradition  before  him. 

472,  9     cibum  tibi  RS  pd  :  tibi  eibum  vestitumque  V  :  (tibi  om. 

Quint.). 
472,  II   adferam  mortem  filio  iuo  Ro  :  mortem  filio  tuo  ad-- 
feram  V. 

472,  30  ne  hoc  posses  RS  :  hoc  ne  possis  pd. 

473,  16  neque  tibi  neque  illis  RSK  :  neque  iUis  neque  tibi  V  : 

neque  tibi  d. 
473.  16  ex  ipso  illo  R«) :  ex  illo  ipso  V  pd. 
473»  31   "^os  quoque  hic^  etc.,  Vp  al. ;  vos  hie  quoque  RS*.     Cp. 

261.  5. 
475 1  3    populi  causa  RS*  :  causa  PR  V  :  causa  popuii  d. 
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475,  8     mm  argenium  nan  aurum  RSl"  pd  :  nan  aurum  nan 

argenium  Vq. 
47S»  12  iia  vein  fieri  V  sol.  (Zielinski,  p.  198):  ita  fieri  velit 

R«.    Cp.  25s,  21;  338,  23. 
477>  30  ''^^  ^Sf^  ^K^^  securi  V  :  w^wi  ^r^^  securi  nega  d  (desunt 

R*). 

478,  2     A^f  Amesiraiini  hoc  Herbiienses  R  «»  :  hoc  Herb,  hoc 

Amesir.  Vd. 
479>  I     ^^M  ^^*^<*  f^^c  dtcerei  R  p  aL  :  cum  diceret  iibi  haec  Si". 

479,  8     ah  quaesiore  ei  ab  legato  K»  :    ab  legato  et  questare  Si". 
479»  9     ^^  oculis  omnium  Ro»  :    ab  omnium  oculis  p  (433,  17). 

480,  34  ulla  possit  esse  R»  :  possit  ulla  esse  pq  :  passit  esse  ulia  d. 

481,  14  iam  (Jam  SD)  saepe  RSD  al. :  saepe  iam  p :  saepe  om.  q. 

483,  26  isiis  defensaribus  tuis  R  al.  :  istis  iuis  defens.  SDi^. 

484,  10   Quoi  bella ....  arbiiramini  R»  :  j^fM?/  3^//a  arbitramini 

SD*, 

490,  16  esse  me  dicam  pq  :  me  esse  dicam  d  edd. 
490,  29  se  civem  esse  Ramanum  po»  :  se  civ.  Ram,  esse  q. 
494,  23  amamenta  isia  R»  :  isia  arnamenta  pq  (371,  2). 
49^>  3     <^<^  ^^^  ^''^^  RSDq  :  hoc  ego  anus  pd  (271,  34,  36). 
497,  9     mihi  iudices  aptaium  illud  est  RSD  :  aptandum  mihi 

iudices  illud  est  v  (iudices  om.  q)  :  iudices  aptandum 

est  illud  d. 
497i  30  manibus  regis  q  X  :  manis  regibus  R  :  magnis  regibus 

SDi"  :  regis  manibus  pkd. 
499,  I     ai  isia  una  R  :  ab  una  ista  SDi^. 

The  130  variants  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  list  are  obviously 
in  themselves  of  no  great  importance,  but  they  may  be  made  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  the  constitution  of  the  text,  and 
on  the  inter-relationship  of  the  MSS.  Though  not  so  numerous  as 
those  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  in  a  separate  examination  of 
Books  II-III,  they  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  be  considered 
merely  accidental.  The  probability  is  that  many  of  them  are  due  to 
the  individuality  of  some  copyist,  or  copyists,  who  either  simply 
wished  to  differentiate  their  version  by  giving  effect  to  some  per- 
sonal preference,  or  sought  to  illustrate  by  their  transpositions 
some  law  of  prose  rhythm. 

A  considerable  block  of  instances  should,  however,  be  elimi- 
nated where  a  divergence  in  the  order  seems  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  inadvertent  omission  of  a  word  and  its  subsequent  restor- 
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ation  by  different  scribes  in  different  places.  As  obvious  or 
probable  examples  of  this  phenomenon,  the  following  places  may 
be  studied:  ii6,  32:  366,  17:  397,  25:  402,21:  420,29:  426^  i : 
456.  8:  463,  32:  466,  13:  472,  9:  473,  16:  481,  14:  490,  29. 

In  regard  to  all  the  variants,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
fragments  of  the  Vatican  palimpsest  (V)  are  of  primary  importance. 
The  general  characteristics  of  this  codex  have  been  fully  dealt 
with  in  a  former  paper  (American  Journal  of  Philology,  XXVI, 
p.  409  sqq.)*  Its  age  is  in  its  favour :  it  belongs  to  the  4th  century, 
and  may  be  said  to  represent  what  came  to  be  the  vulgate  at  the 
earliest  point  of  departure.  The  evidence  seems,  in  fact,  to  show 
that  V  embodies  the  tradition  which  Quintilian  had  before  him, 
when  he  made  his  quotations  from  the  Verrine  orations.  Just  as 
editors  have  followed  the  extant  fragment  of  the  Turin  palimpsest, 
on  the  ground  of  its  antiquity,  in  two  places  (157,  6  and  9),  so  it 
seems  probable  that  the  reading  of  V  should  be  accepted  at  181, 
i7»  27,  31:  366,  27:  468,  24:  and  475,  12.  In  these  last  three 
passages  Zielinski  prefers,  as  has  been  noted  ad  loc.,  the  rhythm 
of  V  :  cp.  167,  33.  The  following  seem  to  be  indifferent  and 
inconclusive :  464, 17  :  468,  37 :  472,  1 1.  The  difficulty  is  that  V 
is  found  in  agreement  sometimes  with  the  i^  family,  at  the  head 
of  which  stand  S  and  D,  sometimes  with  p  and  the  other  members 
of  the  group  which  I  have  included  under  the  sign  ir.  With 
366,  26  (where  Vp  are  reinforced  by  R)  may  be  compared  369, 
33:  459»  21 :  463,  32:  468,  24:  469,  3:  471,  II  and  28:  473,  16. 
At  473.31  Vp  are  undoubtedly  right,  as  against  mistakes  in  R  and 
^  :  cp  414, 31.  On  the  other  hand  in  places  where  p  sides  with 
RS  against  V,the  reading  of  V  may  be  considered  doubtful :  455, 
12,  (especially  with  1.  15  following):  459,  7 :  460,7:  475,  8. 

As  to  the  comparative  authority  of  R  and  S  (v.  Engl.  Joum. 
Phil.  XXX,  p.  195  sqq),  in  places  where  there  seems  little  to 
choose  between  two  different  collocations,  R  is  on  the  whole  to  be 
preferred  to  S  :  e.g., 371,  27:  379,  10:  389,  19:  405,  11:  409,  14: 
425,17:  428,6,7:  433.17:  442,4:  446,19:  450,27:  479»  I. 
In  all  these  passages  R  is  reinforced  by  p.  On  the  other  hand 
p  supports  the  order  of  S  at  410,  14.  And  S  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced later  tradition  more  than  R  did :  the  formula  Si"  is  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  Ri'.    For  exx.  cp.  370,  15 :  371,  2. 

We  may  now  go  back  to  Books  II  and  III.  The  criticism  of 
this  portion  of  the  Verrines  depends  on  (i)  the  extant  parts  of 
the  Cluniacensis  (C) :  (2)  the  tradition  of  the  same  codex,  as  it 
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may  be  recovered  from  Lg.  42  (O)  and  other  witnesses :  (3)  the 
vulgate,  introduced  by  Par.  7776  (p):  and  (4)  the  fragments  oi 
the  Vaticanus  (V). 

Let  us  deal  first  with  the  extant  portions  of  C  (pp.  202-209, 
p.  240  and  pp.  259-265).  So  far  as  concerns  transposition  vari- 
ants, the  following  is  the  complete  list  of  divergences.  It  should 
be  premised  that  where  the  first  hand  in  Lg.  42  is  expressly  cited 
(0')>  the  reading  was  afterwards  altered,  by  the  same  or  by  a 
later  hand,  into  conformity  with  the  vulgate. 

202,  2     vos propinquis  CO'  :  profiinquis  vos  p  rell. 

203,  8     ex  Ma  pravincia  homines  nobilissimi  CO  :  ham.  ex  Ma 

prav.  nob.  p  rell. 
203,13  iam  liberius  apud  vos  CO'  :  liberius  apud  vos  iam  p 
rell. :  310,  10. 

203,  16  umquam  tdla  C  rell.   (205,  16)  :  nulla  (n  del.  m.  2) 

umguam  O,  sed.  corr.  m.  i. 

204,  9     Mameriinis  erga  islum  sint  CO'  :  sini  Mam.  erga  istum 

prell.  (187,  6). 

204,  33  negotiantur  in   Sicilia  CO    :    in   Sic.  negoi.  p  rell., 

corr.  O  m.  i. 

205,  3     esse  aliis  CO  :  aliis  esse  p  rell. 

205,  16  in  re  umquam  ulla  CO  :  ulla  in  re  umquam  p  rell., 

corr.  O  m.  I  (203,  16). 

206,  27   tamen  puiabai  CO  :  putabai  tamen  p  rell.,  corr.  O  m.  i. 

(225,  20  :  301,  33). 

207,  18  hoc  aures  hiae  Vp  rell.  :  aures  hoc  tuae  CO'. 

208, 4     Quae  ista  defensio  est  ?    CO  p  al.    :    Quc^  est  isia 
defensiol    ed.  Rom.  147 1. 

208,  5     res  nova  est  COp  al.,  ed.  Rom. :  nova  res  est  vulg. 

208,  8     causas  obtinebant  p  al.  (Zielinski  p.   193)  :  obtinebant 

causas  CO'. 
208,21   accensi  medici  CO'  :  medici  (ucensi  1^  reW. 

209,  5     nostros  comites  C  p  al.  :  comites  nostros  O'.   (This  I  take 

to  be  one  of  several  instances  of  unwarranted  aberration 

on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  Lg.  42). 
209,  16  tu  hoc  a  me  CO'  al.  :  tu  a  me  hoc  p  rell. 
240,  24  diesfesti  aguntur  C  (agitanturWp  rell.  :  255,  31)  :  /esti 

dies  aguntur  O  (sed  corr.  m.  i). 
240,  36  sefunditus  eversas  esse  CO  (prob.  Ziel.  p.  194)  se  eversas 

funditus  esse  V :  funditus  eversas  esse  (om.  se)  p  rell. 

(395»  30- 
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241,  9  Faciuni  hoc  homines  CO  ifac.  homines  hoc  q  et  aL:  habent 
Vp*  hoc  sup.  lin.  :  om.  b  ed.  Rom. 

241,  16  Veneri  poiissimum  codd.  praeter  V  (JiosHssimum 
Veneri). 

259,  4     ne  minus  triginia  CO  :  XXX  ne  minus  p  al. 

259,  21   staiucLe  eius  CO  :  eius  siaiuae  p  rell. 

259,  22  venio  {=zven/o)  aui  C  :  aui  nemo  O,  but  with  transposi- 
tion marks. 

259,  26    Centuripinos  repanere  CO  :  reponere  Ceniuripinos  p  relL 

259,  37  civium  esse  CO  :  esse  civium  p  {esse  om.  d). 

260,  8     ego  eas  CO  :  ecLS  ego  p  rell. 

261,  5     vobis  quoque  CO  p  al. :  quoque  vobis  V,  ed.  Rom.  Cp. 

352,  5 '  473»  31 :  Rose-  §  82. 

261,  25  hi  aucioriiaie  VCO  :  aucL  hi  p  rell. 

262,  9     isti  ipsi  CO  :  ipsi  isii  p  ed.  Rom.  (356,  26). 
262,  12  familiaritatem  tantam  CO  :  iani./awi.  p  rell. 

262,  26  illeetiam  CO  :  ^ham  f//if  p  al.  (et  ita  primo  O  :  corr.  m.  i.) 

263,  3     caput  suum  aui  existimcUionem  CO'  :  suum  capui  atque 

exist  p  rell. 

264,  1 1   crimen  hoc  CO  :  hoc  crimen  p  rell. 

264,  18  ista  mihi  Cp  :  mihi  isia  O  rell.  ed.  Rom. 

265,  14  iam  hoc  me  taciio  p  et  plerique  codd.  {hoc  om.  b  ed. 

Rom.)  :  me  iam  hoc  taciio  CO. 
265,  30  tenerividebitis  p  rell.  (Zielinski,  p.  194)  :  videbiHs  ieneri 
CO. 

So  far  as  this  list  goes,  we  might  be  somewhat  doubtful  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  Cluniacensis.  It  might  even  be  argued  that 
C  was  the  transposer,  not  p,  or  one  of  the  ancestors  of  p.  The 
reader  will  note  that  the  authority  of  V  is,  for  the  above  passages, 
inconclusive  as  between  CO  and  the  p  family.  It  is  on  other 
variations,  apart  from  transpositions,  that  we  must  rely  to  prove 
the  general  superiority  of  the  C  tradition.  These  will  be  duly 
recorded  in  my  forthcoming  edition  of  the  text,  in  the  Oxford 
Classical  Series.  Meanwhile  it  should  be  noted  that  the  version 
contained  in  O  is  not  in  all  points  an  accurate  transcription  of  C. 
The  sequel  will  show  a  still  greater  number  of  instances  where 
the  copyist  of  O  made  transpositions  on  his  own  account.  He 
was  a  fifteenth  century  scholar,  who  found  it  easy  to  make 
obvious  corrections  where  the  writer  of  C  had  erred  :  this  seems 
to  me  to  cover  the  instances  of  divergence  on  which  Mr.  A.  C. 
Clark  has  partly  relied  for  his  argument  that  O  was  not,  as  I  have 
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maintained,  directly  copied  from  C  (Class  Rev.  XVI,  p.  325). 
Moreover,  the  writer  of  O  had  before  him  a  MS  of  the  p  family, 
as  well  as  C,  and  his  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  departing  from 
what  was  then  the  vulgate  are  evidenced  by  the  way  in  which  he 
so  frequently  corrects  what  he  has  transcribed  from  C  into  con- 
formity with  the  more  usual  version. 

The  lost  parts  of  the  Cluniacensis  can  be  restored,  not  only  from 
its  copy  O,  but  also  from  the  so-called  Nannianus  (N),  the  Fabri- 
cianus  (F),  and  the  Metellianus  (M)«  Here  my  symbol  will  be 
c;  and  I  now  proceed  to  append  the  remarkably  long  list  of 
transposition  variants  for  those  parts  of  Books  II  and  III  which 
no  longer  survive  in  the  Cluniacensis  as  we  have  it  today.  The 
general  argument  will  follow  by  way  of  conclusion. 

210,  15  Decreia  eius  modi  codd.  praeter  O  (^Eius  modi  decreia). 
This  is  one  of  a  whole  block  of  instances  where  Miiller 
follows  O  against  all  the  codd.  To  me  this  appears  a 
very  doubtful  procedure.  We  cannot  infer  with  any 
certainty  that  the  order  of  words  in  O  is  that  which 
would  have  been  found  in  the  Cluniacensis,  if  that 
valuable  codex  had  come  down  to  us  intact,  firstly  be- 
cause cases  have  just  been  cited  where  O  makes  a 
gratuitous  departure  from  C  as  we  actually  have  it 
(v.  supra,  203, 16:  209,5:  240, 24:  259, 22:  264, 18),  and 
secondly  because  if  the  reading  just  cited,  and  many 
other  transpositions  of  the  sameclass,had  appeared  inC, 
they  would  certainly  have  been  chronicled  by  Nannius, 
or  Fabricius,  or  Metellus. 

210,  33  canveniu  civium  Romanorum  VO :  civ.  Rom.  conv.  p  ah, 

ed.  Rom. 

211,  4     civem  suum  codd.  praeter  V  (suum  civem). 

211,  13  propositi  ex  negoHaioribus  V  et  rell.  praeter  O  (jsx  negoi. 
prop,). 

211,31  or  genii  optimi  codd.  praeter  O  {opiimi  argenit).  These 
instances  are  noteworthy.  The  former  is  a  gratuitous 
inversion  by  O:  if  it  had  stood  so  in  C,  the  variant 
would  have  been  reported  by  Nannius,  or  Fabricius,  or 
Metellus.  The  latter  is  even  more  decisive.  Instead 
oipUna  domus  caelati  argenii  optimi^  O  gives,  omitting 
domus  by  accident,  plena  caelaHa  optimi  argenti,  i.  e., 
the  a  in  caelatia  seems  to  show  that  the  copyist  began  to 
write  d]rgenti,  and  then  arbitrarily  changed  the  order. 
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2 1 1 .  35  Heraclio  pccuniam  codd.  praeter  O  {pecuniam  Heraclio). 

212,  4     quidam  eratU  p  et  pier.  :   erant  quidam  O  (so  also  q.) 

212.  14  negent  ex  tesiamerUo  codd.  praeter  O  {ex  lesL  neg.\ 

213,  14  ius  esse  cerium  codd.  praeter  O  (cerium  ius  esse). 
213,  19  commodum  ipsi  codd.  praeter  O  (ipsi  comtnodum). 
315,  19  iia  isium  codd.  praeter  O  (tsium  Ud)  :  cp.  lOO,  3. 

215,  33  aliquanio  ante  quam  p  et  al.  :    anie  aliquanio  ante  quam 

O.  This  may  be  another  instance  (cp.343, 2)  in  which 
O  IS  caught  in  the  act  of  making  an  inversion.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  aliquanio  does  not  occur  in  Par. 
7786,  and  is  omitted  also  in  the  editio  Romana  :  it 
may  have  been  supplied  in  some  ancient  copy  above 
the  line,  or  in  the  margin.  The  vulgate  g^ives  anie 
aliquanio  quam, 

216,  21   daia  esse  Verri  cO  :    Verri  daia  essepreU.     Here  the 

Cluniacensis  is  reported  by  Fabricius:  Zielinski^  how- 
ever, (p.  193)  prefers  the  order  in  p. 

216,  27  bona  privaii  (privaiak)  p  et  rell.  praeter  O  (privaia 
dona). 

216,  28   ipsiilli  codd.  praeter  O  (illiipst)  :  424,  6. 

216,  36  rumor e  populi  ei  clamor e  p  rell.  praeter  O'  {rumore  ei 
clamor e  popult). 

216,  37  /urio  mani/esio  codd.  praeter  O  (manif.fur,). 

217,  18  iecum  mulium  p  rell.  praeter  O  (mulium  iecum). 

217,  19  una  codd.  praeter  O  (iecum  una  :  corr.  m.  i  una  iecum). 

If  iecum  had  stood  in  the  Cluniacensis,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  reported. 

218,  29  quo  accessisii  quaeso.    I  base  this  new  reading  on  the 

tradition  of  the  Cluniacensis  reported  by  Nannius  and 
Metellus,  quo  accessisii  quasi  :  O  perpetrates  an 
inversion,  ace.  quo  quasi.  Lambinus  conjectured  quo 
quaeso  accessisii^  MS  support  for  which  is  now  forth- 
coming from  Lg.  6  and  r  (quo  quasi  accessisii)  :  p 
omits  quOy  and  so  also  q. 

218,  30  iecum  isium  codd.  praeter  O  (isium  iecum). 

219,  1     Epicraies  quidam  codd.  praeter  O  (quidam  Epicraies  : 

*pessime*,  Zielinski,  p.  193). 
219,  10  hunc  everti  V  et  rell.  praeter  O  (everii  hunc). 
219,  20  coniemnere  ei  neglegere  coepii  V  :    negl.  ei  coni.  coepii 

p  rell.  :  negl.  coepii  ei  coni.  O. 
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219,  36  a6  se  male  acceptos  codd.  praeter  V  {male  acceptos  ab  se). 

Here  V  may  be  right  :  or  a6  se  may  be  an  adscript  : 
it  is  omitted  in  the  editio  Romana. 

220,  15  r^  cogniia  p  rell.  praeter  O'  {cognita  causa), 

221,  26  existimaiione  eius  V  rell.  praeter  O  {eius  exist.). 

221,  27   illud  idem  {item  V)  VO  :  idem  illud  p  rell. 

222,  4     esse  videantur  V  rell.  praeter  O  {videantur  esse)  ;  238, 

23  '-  309,  7  '-  442»  4. 

222,  30  semper  usus  est  Vpb  :  semperom.  O'  :  usus  est  semper  qr. 

223,  10  mecum  decedere  VO  :  dec.  mecum  p  rell. 
223,  II   oppida  mihi  VO  :  mihi  oppida  p  rell. 
223,  15  edidi  namina  VO  :  nomina  edidi  p  rell. 

In  these  three  instances  the  authority  of  V  must  induce  us  to 
accept  what  might  otherwise  have  been  classed  as  inversions  in  O. 
They  occur  close  together,  and  it  is  odd  that  they  were  not 
reported  from  the  Cluniacensis  :  perhaps  this  codex  showed  the 
same  order  as  p,  but  with  transposition  marks,  which,  while  they 
escaped  the  notice  of  Nannius  and  the  rest,  were  given  effect  to 
by  the  writer  of  O. 

225,  9     indicium  dimiititur  O  pq  (Zielinski)  :  dimiititur  iud.  rell. 

ed.  Rom. 
225,  20  tamen  in  consilio  codd.  praeter  O'  {in  cansilio  tamest)  : 

206,  27  :  301,  33. 

225,  27   est  ventum  codd.  praeter  Lg.  6  et  O  (pr.  ventum  esty 

corn  m.  i). 

226,  12  adfuerant  antea  codd.  praeter  O  {aniea  adfuerant). 

226,  36  iantam  non  posse  codd.  praeter  O  {tantam  posse  nofi)  : 

non posse  tantam  ed.  Rom. 

227,  31   ex  hoc  iudicio  52  codd.  praeter  O  {si  ex  hoc  iudicio). 

228,  I     istum  vobiscum  cO'  :  vobiscum  istum  p  rell. 

228,  14  accipere  ab  reo  codd.  praeter  O  {ab  reo  accipere). 

228,  20  pecunia  accepia  codd.  praeter  O  {accepta  pecunia). 

229,  3    pecuniam  ab accusatoribus  dariO  (prob.  Zielinski,  p.  194) : 

ab.  ace.  pec.  dari  p  rell. 

229,  26  attendite  diligenter  invenietis  enim  cO  :  attendite  enim 

dil.  inv.  p  rell. 

230,  13  iste  cupiditate  VO' :  cupid.  iste  p  rell. 

233>  19  de  sella  ac  tribunali  pronuntiai  codd.  praeter  O  {pron.  de 

sella  ac  trib.). 
234,  9     absens  reus  p  rell.  praeter  Oq  {reus  absens.). 
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234,  10  nullum  fieri  codd.  praeter  O  {fieri  nullum). 

235,  32  iia  rem  Vq  :  rem  iia  Op  ed.  Rom.  (100,  3). 

235  37  Ramae  licerei  VO  :  liceret  Rcmae  p  rell.,  ed.  Rom. 

236,  13  x^  laqueos  VO  :  laqueos  se  p  rell.,  ed.  Rom. 

236,  27  cum  haec  (u . .  • .  (sic  desinens)  V  :  cum  res  esset  acta 

p  et  pier.  :  cum  acta  res  (om«  esset)  O.  Here  we 
should  probably  read  cum  haec  acta  res  essei. 

237,  8     tuae  te  tabulae  O.      It  seems  best  here  to  accept  the 

collocation  in  O.  In  p  and  Lgg.  6,  29  ie  is  omitted. 
The  vulgate  gives  ie  iua^  tabulae,  though  in  the  ed. 
Rom.  te  was  inserted  before  posseni,  which  £ives  the 
best  clausula. 

237,  10  totum  hoc  codd.  praeter  O  {hoc  totum). 

238,  12  Sthenio  nento  codd.  praeter  O  {nemo  Sthenio,  ut  videtur). 
238,  23  esse  videatur  codd.  praeter  O  {videaiur  esse)  :  222,  4  : 

309»  7- 
239*  23  tuo  isto  n-kO  :  isto  tuo  h. 

244,  28  ilium  locum  codd.  praeter  V  {locum  ilium). 

245,  21   scriptum  ita  codd.  praeter  O  et  b  {ita  scriptum)  :  100,  3. 

245,  23  inquit  sunt  cO  :  sunt  inquit  p  al. :  inquit  om  b  ed.  Rom. 

246,  16  cum  iste  cO  :  iste  cum  pb. 

246,  27   XXXdiebus  codd.  praeter  O  {diebus  XXX). 

247,  14  domus  tola  codd.  praeter  O  {tota  domus). 
250,  6     animo  aequo  codd.  praeter  V  {equo  animo). 

250,  33  omnibus  in  codd.  praeter  O  {in  omnibus). 

251,  10  est  ista  pecunia  VO'  :  ista  pec.  estp  rell. 

25I1  13  si  hoc  a  vobis  codd.  praeter  V  {hoc  si  a  vobis)  :  si  a  vobis 
hoc  ed.  Rom. 

253,  32  ita  COS  abs  te  pb  al.,  ed.  Rom.  :  eos  ita  abs  ie  vulg.  Here 

O  first  wrote  eos  ita  abs  te,  then  added  transposition 

marks  to  change  the  order  to  ita  eos  abs  te ;  and  then 

the  same  hand  deletes  ita,  and  adds  it  after  ie  =  eos 

abs  te  ita, 

255,  21   iudicium  fieri  Vp  rell.  praeter  O  {fieri  iudicium)  :  475, 

12  :  338,  23. 
255)  35  ^^^'^  omnibus  VO  p  al.  :  omnibus  locis  c  :  omnibus  b  t 

256,  18  publice  laudarent  codd.  praeter  V  {laudarent public e). 
256,  23  igitur  est  Vp  :  est  igitur  Ob  al. 

256,  23  tibi  necessario  Vp  rell.  praeter  O  {necessario  tibi). 

266,  31  parvis  libellis  codd.  praeter  O  {libellis  parvis). 

268,  2 1   quis  {qui  O)  esset  ubi  esset  VcO  :  ubi  esset  quis  esset  p  rell. 
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268,  36  responde  iu  mthi  nunc  O  :    resp.  mihi  nunc  iu  pb  ed. 

Rom. :  resp.  nunc  hi  mihi  r  :  iu  om.  V. 

269,  4     ne  hoc  aui  VOq)  :  hoc  ne  (om.  au()  b  rell.  praeter  r  (ne 

aui  hoc), 
269,  8    primus  litieras  codd.  praeter  V  {liiieras  primas). 
269,  20  ium  iia  p  rell.  praeter  O  {iia  ium)  :  Ha  om.  b. 

Book  III. 

271,  24  confirmaio  consilio  codd.  (including  here  Harl.  2682=H) 

praeter  O  {consilio  confirmaio).  The  motive  of  this 
inversion  may  have  been  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  chiasmus  between  consilio  confirmaio  and  ineunie 
aeiaie.  I  take  confirmaio  here  as  a  dative  (with  sibt) : 
cp.  Cluent.  §13  animum  adulesceniis  nondum  consilio 
ac  raiione  firmaium, 
27 1 1  34  <^^  ^oc  HO  :  hoc  ego  p  rell.  Cp.  1.  36  :  349.  37  :  496,  3. 

272,  15   isiitis  unius  HcO  (224,  6  :  278,  29)  :  unius  isHus  p  rell. 
272,  16  mihi  iudices  Op  et  pier. :  iudices  mihi  H  ^  al.  Cp.  146,1. 

274,  35  viia  viciuque  p  rell.  :  viciu  viiaque  O.    The  transposition 

in  O  receives  no  support  from  Cicero's  usual  practice  : 
cp.  vUtte  atque  vicius  Verr.  V  §  187  :  viia  aique  viciu 
Brut.  §  95  :  viia  viciuque  Legg.  §  32 :  viia ....  victusque 
communis  Or.  I  §58.  It  may  be  a  learned  reminiscence 
of  Lucretius  (vicium  viiamque  V,  804,  1080,  1 105). 

275,  22  duae  suni  codd.  praeter  O  (suni  duae). 

275,  29  maiorum  sapientiam  codd.  praeter  O  {sapieniiam  ma- 
iorum). 

277,  33    Cum  haec  esseni  iia  consliluia  codd.  praeter  V  {iia  essenf). 

Cp.  100,  3. 

278,  20  fingiie  voHs  si  poiesiis  aliquem  V  rell.  praeter  O  (Jing, 

vobis  aliquem  si  poiesiis,)     It  may  be  reported  that  p 

u  u 

has  fingHe  si  poiesiis  vobis  aliquem^  where  the  trans- 
position marks  give  the  generally  received  reading: 
296,  24  :  324,  2. 

279,  I     in  convivio  saltare  codd.  praeter  O  {saliare  in  convivio  : 

prob.  Zielinski,  p.  195).     C^.pro  rege  Deioi„%  26. 

^  In  regard  to  the  excerpts  from  the  Verrines  contained  in  Harl.  2682  (H) 
it  will  be  noted  that  we  have  four  readings  at  the  opening  of  Book  III,  for  two 
of  which  H  is  in  agreement  with  O.  At  379,  10  and  389, 19  we  have  already 
found  H  supporting  R. 

10 
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279,  9     indices  audiie  V  rell.  praeter  O  {audiie  iudices).     Cp. 

146, 1. 
279,  20    veri  enim  simiU  Vc  O  :  veri  simile  enim  p  rell.     Cp. 

410,  14. 

279,  37  rerum  rusHcarum  V  rell.  praeter  O  {rusticaruni  rerum), 

280,  1 1   sii  licitus  Vq  (prob.  Zielinski,  1.  c.)  :  licitus  sit  p  rell. 
280,  28  isia  cohars  codd.  praeter  V  {cohars  isia). 

280,  32  aiebat  amnis  esse  V  :  esse  aiebat  omnes  c  and  Par.  4588  : 

esse  aiebat  omnes  esse  O  (another  attempted  inversion  : 
cp.  343,  2)  :  omnes  dicebai  esse  p  al. 

281,  3    putatis    decumanum  V   rell.    praeter    O    {decumanum 

putaiis). 

281,  15  sibi  quam  V  rell.  praeter  O  (guam  stbf). 

282,  6     viri  opiimi  codd.  praeter  O  {pptimi  viri,  ut  videtur). 
282,  13  daiurum  in  octuplum  codd.  praeter  O  [in  ociuplum 

daiurum'). 
282,  15  honesiissimorumque  hominum  cO   :  hominumgue  honest. 

p  rell. 
282,  21   re  quidem  vera  codd.  praeter  O  {re  vera  quidem). 
282,  24  ullitis  meniionem  iudicii  O  p  al.  (prob.  Zielinski)  :  ullius 

iud.  ment,  rell. 
282,  37  est  reliqui  c  rell.  praeter  O  (reliqui  est). 

284,  33  esse  posset  p  rell.  praeter  O  {possit  esse).    Cp.  335,  20. 
2^5  >  3      Tantum  Apronium  codd.  praeter  O  (Apronium  tantum). 

285,  25  decumas  vendidisti  cO  (prob.  Zielinski)    :    vend.  dec. 

Vp  rell. 
285,  30  aude  te  dicere  codd.  praeter  V  {dicere  aude  te). 

285,  34   Magna  est  enim  laus  codd.  praeter  p  {magna  enim  est 

laus),  and  q  (magna  enim  laus  est)  Here,  however,  V 
is  reported  as  omitting  enim,  which  may  be  an  adscript. 
Cp.  410,  14. 

286,  9    pro  his  decumis pecuniaVO  :  pec. pro  his  decumis  p  rell. 

286,  18  fuit  habenda  VO  :  habendafuit  p  rell. 

287,  3  Siciliae  civiiaies  codd.  praeter  V  {civit.  Sicil.). 
287,  9  mittat  litteras  codd.  praeter  V  {litteras  mittat). 
287,  34  augendi  criminis  VO  :  crim.  aug.  p  rell. 

287,  35  ipse  accepi  VO  ;  accept  ipse  p  rell. 

288,  8     ex  maxima  parte  ut  V  rell.  praeter  O  {ui  ex  max.  parte'). 
288,  26  hoc  tibi  codd.  praeter  O  {tibi  hoc).  Cp.  332,  19. 

288,  28  rei frumentariae  codd.  praeter  O  {frum.  ret). 

289,  17  esse  vestrum  codd.  praeter  O  {vestrum  esse). 
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289,  21  araiorum  amnes  codd.  praeter  O  {omnes  araiorum). 

28Q,  25  fuUse  dico  cO  :  dico  fuisse  relL 

289,  26  hcaiiane  ilia  codd.  praeter  O  (ilia  locatione).  Surely  if 
the  order  given  in  O  had  stood  in  the  Cluniacensis,  it 
would  have  been  reported  by  the  collator  who  noticed 
fuisse  dico  in  the  line  above. 

289,  32   iant  addicHs  codd.  praeter  O  {addicHs  iam). 

290,  33  quod  nuilam  ad  aliam  rem.    This  is  the  right  reading,  and 

it  is  only  cited  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  that  O  in- 
verts ad  nuilam^  and  in  so  doing  omits  quod,  Cp. 
328,  19. 

290,  35  vellei  aequo  iudicio  codd.  praeter  V  {aequo  vellei  iud.). 

291,  6  eius  omnis  V  rell.  praeter  O  {omnis  eius). 
291,  19  se  non  arasse  Vc  O  :  mm  arasse  se  p  al. 
291,  20  eius  esse  V  rell.  praeter  O  (esse  eius). 
291,  26  se  accepturum  VO  :  accept  se  p  rell. 

292>  31  eorum  iniurias  codd.  praeter  V  (iniurias  corum). 
293>  14  amplius  a  me  VO  :  a  me  amplius  p  rell. 

293,  27  iudices  dicam  V  rell.  praeter  O  {dicam  iudices).  Cp.  146,  i. 

294,  30  ^lius  eius  codd.  praeter  O  {eius  Jilius')* 

294,  34  iniuriis  coniumeliisque  codd.    praeter  O  {conhimeliis 

iniuriisque),    Cp.  307,  30. 

295,  8     arUeafuria  codd.  praeter  O  {furta  anlea). 

295,  28  ianio  periculo  iuo  codd.  praeter  O  {tanto  iuoperic,). 

295,  32  tuarum  foriunarum  p  rell.    Here  O  at  first  wrote  for- 

iunarum  tuarum^  but  changed  to  the  usual  reading 

cp.  lOI,  I. 

296,  I    pulsari  alios  auiem  verberari.    This  is  the  reading  of  all 

the  codd.  except  O,  which  makes  {more  suo)  the  inver- 
sion auiem  alios.  The  passage  may  be  very  simply 
emended  VideHs  pendere  alios  ex  arbore  pulsari  alios ^ 
alios  auiem  verberari. 
296,  19  Most  codd.,  agreeing  with  p,  give  eo  cum  vi  ac  minis, 
which  would  make  a  sentence  like  that  at  214,  23  {quod 
....  cum  mulHs  lacrimis  cum  orarei)  :  O  has  the  sig- 
nificant inversion  vi  ac  minis  eo,  and  so  Lambinus  in 
the  margin  of  the  edition  of  1584.  But  V  gives  eo  et 
cum  agminis,  founding  on  which  I  propose  to  read 
eo  el  vi  ac  minis  (Class.  Rev.  XVIII,  p.  26). 
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296,  24  satis  fories  V  :  ei  forUs  satis  p  rdL  Here,  however,  p 
has  transposition  marks,  as  at  278,  20.  The  fiict  that 
all  the  codd.,  except  V,  go  on  with  ei  saiis  plane ^  in- 
stead oiei plants  suggests  that  the  true  reading  is  horn- 
ines  satis  fories  ei  plane  frugi^ -wbXch.  some  copyist 
sought  to  change  to  ham,  ei  fories  satis  ei  saiis^  etc 

296,  28  magno praeseritm  codd.  praeter  O  (^praes.  magna). 

297,  23  sidi  suas  V  rell.  praeter  O  (suas  sidi)  :  303,  14  :   181,  31. 

297,  26  dtcai  licei  V  rell.  praeter  O  {licei  dicat.) 

297,36  dedissei(edtd.O)  araiorVO  ;  araior  dedtssei  relL 

298,  22  diligeniissime  preiia  codd.  praeter  O  (Jfretia  diltg.). 
298,  32    Quid  esi  hoc  codd.  praeter  O  (Quid  hoc  est)  :  424,  3  : 

281,  19. 
300,  15  isiius  Hem  V  rell. :  item  isHus  cO. 
300,  19  ei  lucri  dare  V  rell.  praeter  O  (Jucri  dare  ei). 

300,  31    Apronium  imiiari  V  rell.  praeter  O  (imiiari  Apronium), 

Cp.  357,  9  where  all  the  codd.  have  imiiari  AnUmium, 
except  O,  which  first  gives  Antkanium  imiiari  and 
then  restores  the  usual  order  of  the  words.  Consider- 
ations of  rhythm  must  have  been  the  motive  in 
both  cases. 

301,  33  iamen  iiliV  rell.  praeter  O  {illiiamen)  :  206,  27. 

302,  14  pecunias  pubiice  O  :  publice  pecunias  rell. 

302,  22  indices  gemiium  codd.  praeter  O  (gemiium  indices)  : 

146,  I. 

303,  3     senaius  consuiiis  codd.  praeter  O  (jconsuiiis  senatus). 

303,  14  iibi  iuam  codd.  praeter  O  (jtuam  iibi)  :  297,  23. 
304»  3  ioium  integrum  VO  :  integrum  totum  p  rell. 

304,  12  hie  interpresVO  :  inierpres  hie  p  rell. 

305,  4  ofnnino  frumeniiVO  :  frum.  omnino  p  rell. 

307,  i\   ex  tabulis  ipsius  codd.  praeter  O  (ex  ipsius  iadulis). 

307,  30  iniurias  libidinesque  codd.  praeter  O  (iibidines  iniurias- 

que).     Cp.  294,  34. 

308,  19  haberei  arationes  codd.  praeter  O  (arationes  haberei). 
309»  7    praeda  esse  videaiur  codd.  praeter  O  (esse  videeUur 

praeda)  :  222,  4.  Here  Zielinski  (p.  195)  would 
delete  ^ra^i/a.  But  the  transposition  is  obviously  one 
of  the  'scholarly'  corrections  made  by  the  copyist 
of  O :  see  p.  151,  below. 

309,  20  non  in  quo  O  :  in  quo  non  p  rell. 

310,  10  mihi  esse  iam  codd.  praeter  O  (iam  mihi  esse)  :  203,  13. 
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311,  3  nullum  in  Sicilia  codd.  praeter  O  (in  Sicilia  nullum), 

311,  10  inforo  sibi  medio  codd.  praeter  O  {in  medio  foro  sibi). 

311,  21  a^ ....  anni  codd.  praeter  O  {anni ....  agri), 

312,  4  in  faciendis  furHs  fuisse  codd.  praeter  O  {infaciundis 

fuisse  furiis), 
312,  22  graviores  ceriioresgue  codd.  praeter  O  {gravioresque). 
This  omission  ex  homoeoteleuto  in  O  (cp.  152)  has 
led    editors  wrongly  to    follow    Halm    in   reading 
certiores  gravioresque. 

312,  31   me  mulium  codd.  praeter  O  {mulium  me), 

313,  9     Leontina  civHas  me  codd.  praeter  O  (me  Leant  civ.) 
313.32  quantum  lucri  cO  :  lucri  quantum  p  reW* 

3131  34  conficere  iabulas  se  negarei  codd.  praeter  O  (conf.  se  tab. 
neg.)  If  this  reading  of  O  had  stood  in  C,  it  could 
hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  collator  who 
reported  quantum  lucri,  two  lines  above.  Cp.  452, 35 
(esse^for  sese — vidisse  diceret  RS  :  vidisse  se  diceret 
pal.) 

314,  5     aratores  omnes  codd.  praeter  O  (omnes  aratores), 

3 1 6,  4  decumas  agri  Leantini  codd.  praeter  O  (agri  Leant,  dec), 

316,  9  decumae  saepe  codd.  praeter  O  (saepe  decumae), 

316,  30  erat  aliquid  codd.  praeter  O  (aiiquid  erat,) 

317,  I  HS  fartasse  D  milia  codd.  praeter  O  (HS  D  milia 

fartasse). 
317,  2     ulla  iure  codd.  praeter  O  (jure  ullo), 
317,  14  taniaplus  mercedis  p  al.  :  tanto  sibi  plus  mere.  codd.  pier. : 
tantaplus  sibi  mere.    O. 

317,  26  secum  actum  esse  pessime  codd.  praeter  O  (secum  esse 

actum  pessime).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  O  here  has 
pactum  :  it  may  almost  seem  as  if  the  writer  had 
thought  of  inverting /^x^*;»^  actum,  but  stopped  short 
in  the  process. 

318,  16  ex  publicis  litteris  codd.  praeter  O  (ex  litteris  publicis) 

Cp.  362,  I. 

319,  32  a  me  apera  cO  :  opera  ame  p  rell. 

319*  35  pravinciam  miseram  perditamque  codd.  praeter  O  (per- 
ditamque  prav.  mis,), 

321,  2     de  re  eadem  codd.  praeter  O  (eadem  de  re). 

322,  13  incredibile  dictu  est  codd.  praeter  O  (inered,  est  dieiu). 

322,  32  nervis  mihi  V  rell.  praeter  O  (mihi  nervis), 

323,  32  earum  te  codd.  praeter  O  (te  earum). 
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325,14  AocsfaudiSse(i)p:audtssese{om.hoc)0,   Cp.  on  313,34. 

326,  I     eitam  ilium  codd.  praeter  O  {ilium  eitam)  :  328,  16. 

326,  1 1   absolvi  seV  :  se  aisohn  Op  rell. 

326,  17  slaluas  idaneum  iudicem  V  rell.  praeter  O  {siaiuas  alium 
iudicem  idaneum).  The  reading  of  O  here  I  take  to 
be  a  marginal  variant,  possibly  in  the  Cluni  codex,  "al. 
iudicem  idoneumJ* 

328,  16  eUam  aliquis  codd.  praeter  O  {aliguis  eitam)  :  326,  i. 

328,  19  quid  est  hoc  codd.  praeter  O  (est  hoc  quod). 

328,  22  magis  hoc  vobis  codd.  praeter  O  {voHs  magis  hoc). 

328,  37   Ha  res  ...  .  allaia  ul  p  :  Ha  ante  aUaia  O,  post  cUlala 

Lamb,  in  mg.  1584.    Cp.  100,  3. 

329,  II  potius  semper  codd.  praeter  O  (semper potius)  :  106,  29. 
329,  32  hoc  ui  opinor  codd.  praeter  O  (ui  opinor  hoc). 

329,  36  te  vendere  ....  addicere  codd.  praeter  O  (vendere  .... 

te  addicere). 

330,  1 1   negare  omnia  codd.  praeter  O  {omnia  negare). 

330,  36   defensio  est  codd.  praeter  O  {est  defensio).    428,  6. 
33i>  5     idea  te  codd.  praeter  O  {te  idea). 

331,  15   amplius  voltis  V  (prob.  Zielinski)  :  voltis  ampltus  O 

p  rell. 

332,  19  sibihoc  codd.  praeter  V  {hoc  sibt)  :  288,  26  :  344,  17. 
332,  20  hoc  esse  V  :  esse  hoc  p  al.  :  hoc.  om.  O. 

333i  20  pecunia  corrumpi  V  rell.  praeter  O  {corrumpi  pecunid). 
333»  22  coniectura  domestica  V  rell.  praeter  O  {dom.  canted.  : 
prob.  Zielinski,  p.  195). 

333»  37  ^^^  ^^  crimen  nos  in  te  codd.  praeter  V  {hoc  crimen  in 
te  nos  non). 

334»  5  '^  decumis  socium  fuisse  V  rell.  praeter  O  {satium,  in 
dec.  fuisse.) 

334,  13  iudiceSy  vobis ^  epistulam  V    :    iud.  epist.  vobis   p  rell. 

praeter  O  {vobis  iud.  epist.)  :  146,  i. 

334»  34  pudens  ac  bonus  p  et  pier.  (335,  12)  :  bonus  ac  pudens 

{prudens)  O  al. 
335»  20  esse  possent  codd.  praeter  O  {possent  esse).    Cp.  284,  33  : 

videaniur  esse^  222,  4. 

335,  24  abs  ie  res  publica  muneris  codd.  praeter  O  {res  pub.  oAs 

te  muneris). 

336,  2     deesse  nocenii  p  rell.  praeter  qr  :  these  two  codd.,  from  a 

wish  to  create  a  chiasmus,  invert  nocenii  deesse. 
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336,  7     emere  in  Sicilia  codd.  praeter  O  {in  Sicilia  emere). 

337>  7     cumposiia  essetpecunia  cO  :  earn  cumposiia  fsseip  rell. 

337,16  ademendum  frumenhim^eic.  This  passage  is  cited  only 
to  record  an  inversion  in  O,  which  omits  frumenium 
after  emendum,  and  then  goes  on  ^^ fuerii  frumenium 
ne  iihi  ". 

337 «  34  <^  Siciliam  liiteras  codd.  praeter  O  {litter as  in  SicUiani). 

338*  5     ^^  tibi  ait  codd.  praeter  O  (ait  se  tibi). 

338,  7    pecuniam  populo  p  O  :  pap.  pec.  al. 

338*  14  ffO't^  uxoris  codd.  praeter  O  {uxaris  /rater). 

338,  15   impudentissimum  tuum  Op  :  /t^fim  impud.  al. 

338,  23  posse  fieri  V^  rell.  praeter  O  {fieri  posse)  :  475,  12. 

338,  24  f^ura  publicanos  VO  :  /f<3/.  f^.  p  rell. 

338,  35  te  iuam  pecuniam  Vp  rell.  :  te  pecuniam  iuam  cO. 

339,  16  milia  tritici  V  :  tritici  milia  rell. 

339»  29  frumenti  esset  codd.  praeter  V  {esset  frumenti). 
339*  33    yolcatio,  Timarchidi,  scribae  codd.  praeter  V  (  Timar- 
chidi  et  Vole,  scribae). 

340,  16    Thermitanum,  Cephaloeditanum  codd.  praeter  V  (  Ceph., 

Therm.). 

341,  35  quidem  tibi  codd.  praeter  O  {tibi  quidem). 

341,  37  pretiocum  ciuitatibus  V  rell.  praeter  O  {cum  civiL  pretio). 

342,  3     hcLec  ad  te  V  rell.  praeter  O  {ad  te  haec). 

342,  26  paucis  post  mensibus  et  exercitum  et  consulem  spoliatum 
codd.  praeter  O  {mensibus  post  paucis  et  cons,  et 
exerc.  spot.). 

342,  37   ut  audaciae  codd.  praeter  O  {audaciae  ut). 

343,  2     mihi  videtur  codd.  praeter  O  {videtur  mihi  videiur). 

This  I  take  to  be  an  instance  of  arbitrary  transposition 
on  the  part  of  O,  detected  this  time  in  the  process. 

343«  20  non  omne  codd.  praeter  O  (omne  nan). 

343'  36  farie  est  codd.  praeter  O  {est  forte). 

344,  I     inquam  da  mihi  codd.  praeter  O  {mihi  da  inquam). 
344,  17  tibi  hoc  codd.  praeter  O  {hoc  tibi)  :  332,  19. 

344,  24  ita  est  codd.  praeter  O  {est  ita  fort,  recte)  :  100,  3. 
344,  25  mercede  populi  codd.  praeter  O  {pop.  mere). 

344,  29  sit  aut  ullo  iure  V  rell.  praeter  O  {aut  ullo  iure  sit). 

Zielinski  (p.  196)  prefers  the  reading  of  V. 

345,  4     mihi  toium  VO  :  iotum  mihi  p  al. 

345i  7     ^  {^l  O)  nonpotius  mulio  cO  :  non  mulioplus  {om.ac)\. 
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545,  19  novam  rem  V  rell.  praeter  O  (.rem  novum).  A  reference 
to  the  context  will  show  how  arbitrary  and  impossible 
this  transposition  is. 

345, 26  esse  molesie  ferunt  codd.  praeter  V  {moleste  feruni  esse), 

345,  27  multos  non  V  rell.  praeter  O  {rum  mulios). 

345>  29  pretio  licet  VO  :  licet preiio  p  rell. 

345,  32  quemquam  ferre  VO  :  ferre  quemquam  p  rell. 

34^>  37  praefatio  tuae  donationis  codd.  praeter  O  {tua  praef. 
don,). 

347,  7     quoniam  te  codd.  praeter  O  {te  quoniam  re). 

347,  21   quatemis  HS  codd.  praeter  O  (N-S-  Mil) :  348,  35. 

347.  24  denariis  ternis  codd.  praeter  O  {temis  denariis^. 

347,  36  temos  ab  aratoribtts  denarios  codd.  praeter   O  (jien. 

temos  ab  arat,). 

348,  4     civitatum  et  aratorum  p  al.  :  arai.  et  {aiqiu)  civiU  pier. 

codd. 
348,  18   ad  portandum  loca  O  :  loca  ad  portandum  p  al.     Here 

ad  portandum  may  be  a  gloss  on  difficillima. 
348,  29  nunc  abs  te  codd.  praeter  V  {abs  te  nunc). 

348,  35  temos  denarios  V  :  temos  (om.  denarios)  pr   :   dena* 

•     •  •  •  ^^ 
rx^j  zxi  O. 

349,  22  si  vis  Hortensi  docere  VcO  :  si  quid  Hort.  docere  vis 

p  dett. 

349,  24  esse  factum  V  rell.  praeter  O  (^factum  esse). 
349>  37  <if^  ^^  codd.  praeter  O  (Jioc  ego)  :  271,  34. 

350,  33  modium  denario  codd.  praeter  O  {denario  mqdium). 

351,  4     simul  iudices  codd.  praeter  O  {iudices  simul). 

351,  14  denarios  a  te  dari  p  al.  :  denarios  dari  rell.  praeter  O 

{dari  denarios). 
352 y  5     ///{  quoque  homines  sunt  V   :   illi  homines  quoque  sunt 
O  :  illi  quoque  sunt  homines  p.  rell.     Cp.  261,  5. 

352,  19  gratis  dare  codd.  praeter  V  {dare  gratis).    Zielinski 

writes  gratiis  (p.  196). 

352,  31    adaequitatem  condicionis  cO  :   aequitcUe  condicionis  V  : 

ad  aequitatis  condicionem  p  rell. 
353»  13  ^odiis  tritici  cO  :  M.  TRIT.  V  :   trit.  mod.  p  rell. 

353,  14   est  pecunia  V  :  pecunia  est  p  rell.  (om.  O). 

354,  32  liberipopuli  V  rell.  praeter  O  {populi  liberi), 

355,  II   haec  a  me  opera  V  rell.  praeter  O  {haec  opera  a  m^-— 

Zielinski  p.  196). 
355,  18  in  causa  tanta  V  rell.  praeter  O  (in  antea  causa). 
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355,  25  fecisse  idem  V  rell.  praeter  O  {idem  fecisse), 

355,  25  res  mihi  codd.  praeter  V  {miki  res), 

356,  26  isia  ipsa  codd.  praeter  O  {ipsa  isia).    Here  O  at  first 

wrote  ista  ipsa^  and  afterwards  inverted :  262,  9  :  37I1 2: 
494,  23 :  499, 1.    Cp.  on  109,  5. 

357,  9     Antonium  imitari  V  rell.  praeter  O  {imitari  Anionium). 

Here  O  at  first  wrote  Anihonium  imitari,  and   then 

changed  the  order:  301,  31. 
357i  13  contra  sociorum  salutem  V  rell.  praeter  O  {soc.  contra  sal.). 
357,  15  eius  iniuriis  V  rell.  praeter  O  {iniuriis  eius), 
357,  17  eius  omnia  facia  V  rell.  praeter  O  {omnia  eius  facta), 
357,  35  Hi  denariis  codd.  praeter  O  {denariis  Hi)  :  359,  27. 

359,  I     defensionem  vestram  codd.  praeter  O  {vesir.  def). 
359i  12  iudices  siiis  codd.  praeter  O  {sitis  iudices), 

359>  25  sitis  hominibus ....  daturi  codd.  praeter  O  (/V/tf  ho- 

minibus ....  daturi  siiis), 
359»  27  temos  denarios   codd.   praeter    O   {denarios    ternos)  : 

357»  35- 

360,  9     ^i  idem  fecerini  V  rell.  praeter  O  {idem  qui  fecerini). 

361,  20  vos  id  credidissetis  V  reW.  praeter  p  {id  vos  credidisse), 

362,  I     publicis  liiteris  V  rell.  praeter  O  {liieris  publicis) :  318, 16. 
362,  9     iota  re  codd.  praeter  O  {fe  iota). 

362,  32  res  rusiicae  eius  modi  sunt  codd.  praeter  O  {res  huius 
modi  rusticae  sunt). 

After  this  lengthy  enumeration,  we  must  endeavor  to  arrive  at 
some  general  conclusions  for  the  Second  and  Third  Books,  so  far 
as  these  transposition  variants  are  concerned.  The  foregoing  lists 
contain  114  instances  for  Book  H,  and  208  for  Book  HI,  making 
322  in  all.  It  will  be  noted  that  Book  HI  has  been  more  tam- 
pered with  than  Book  H :  also  that  O  becomes  less  reliable 
towards  the  end.  A  review  of  what  may  be  considered  more  or 
less  crucial  cases  reveals  the  fact  that  the  places  in  which  the 
authority  of  O  must  be  allowed  to  prevail  are  only  about  half  as 
numerous  as  those  in  which  it  must  be  rejected.  This  is  a  curi- 
ous reversal  of  the  judgment  which  might  have  been  expected  in 
regard  to  a  codex  which  stands  in  so  near  a  relation  to  the  Cluni- 
acensis.  But  on  the  whole  it  appears  probable  that  the  order  of 
words  as  now  found  in  O  was  not  as  a  rule,  and  especially  in 
Book  HI,  the  order  in  which  they  were  originally  placed  by 
Cicero. 
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And  yet  the  extant  fragments  of  the  Cluniacensis  may  be 
relied  on  to  show  that,  for  these  passages,  O  is  on  the  whole,  and 
with  exceptions,  a  faithful  reproduction  of  C. 

With  regard  to  the  much  larger  portions  of  Books  II-III  which 
are  no  longer  extant  in  C,  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  phenome- 
non that  so  few  of  the  transpositions  in  O  are  cited  by  Nannius, 
Metellus  and  Fabricius  as  having  been  found  inC  before  its  muti- 
lation. In  the  long  lists  just  given,  the  formula  cO  occurs  only 
in  the  following  places:  216,  21 :  228,  i :  229,  26:  245,  23:  246, 
16:  268,  21 :  269.  4:  272,  15:  279,  20:  282, 15:  285,  25:  289,  25: 
291,19:  297,13:  300*  15-  313.32:  328,37:  337»7:  349.": 
352i  31  :  353t  I3-  If  21U  the  cases  of  discrepant  order  now  found 
in  O  had  occurred  in  C,  how  does  it  happen  that  most  of  them 
escaped  the  diligence  of  the  various  collators  through  whose 
hands  this  notable  codex  is  now  known  to  have  passed  ? 

On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  majority  of  in- 
versions in  O  were  made  by  the  copyist  of  that  codex.  This 
view  may  account  for  the  numerous  cases  in  which,  after  changing 
the  order,  the  first  hand  in  O  corrects  his  own  work,  and  restores 
the  generally  received  tradition.  He  made  more  or  less  arbitrary 
changes  as  he  went  along,  which  he  afterwards  wished  to  recall, 
either  in  the  light  of  what  he  had  before  him,  or  on  a  comparison 
of  the  version  he  had  made  with  some  member  of  the  family  of 
the  MSS  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Par.  7776  (p)/  The 
fashion  of  transposing  may  have  been  pardy  set  by  the 
writer  of  the  Cluniacensis :  there  may  even  have  been  transposi- 
tion marks  in  the  lost  portions  of  that  codex  to  which  effect  was 
given  by  the  copyist  of  O.  In  any  case,  it  must  be  made  plain 
that  O  is  an  unsafe  guide  to  follow,  at  least  as  regards  the  order 
of  words,  in  disputed  places. 

In  the  first  place  reference  must  be  made  to  certain  passages  in 
which  O  is  convicted  of  deliberately  changing  the  order  as  we 

*  A  discrepancy  such  as  at  p.  334,  7  (volunt  Vcp  :  volent  Op*)  seems  to  show 
that  what  the  writer  of  O  had  before  him,  in  addition  to  the  Cluni  codex,  was 
a  MS  of  the  same  class  as  that  which  furnished  the  second  hand  (13th  cent.) 
in  p  with  his  additions  to  and  improvements  on  his  original.  This  hand  in 
p  (=p')  is  of  the  X3th  cent.,  and  carefully  supplies  above  the  line  or  in  the 
margin  words  which  had  been  omitted  by  the  writer  of  p.  Such  omissions 
are  especially  frequent  in  the  last  books.  The  source  of  p'  must  have  been 
one  of  the  early  dett.  :  cp.  383,  7  where  it  gives  avarissimum  instead  of 
cu^dissimum. 
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still  have  it  in  the  Cluni  codex.  These  are  203,  16:  209,  5:  240, 
24 :  264,  18 :  259,  22.  It  will  be  obvious  that  what  has  happened 
five  times  in  the  comparatively  few  pages  for  which  it  is  still  possi- 
ble to  compare  C  with  O  may  very  well  have  happened  quite  as 
frequently  in  the  other  parts  of  Books  II-III. 

Next  we  must  note  the  following  places  in  which  O  departs 
from  the  order  of  words  as  reported  by  the  collators  of  the 
Cluniacensis :  218,29:  253,32:  255,35:  280,32:  282,37.  1*his 
is  an  additional  proof  of  the  thesis  that  O  cannot  be  accepted  as 
giving,  in  all  respects,  a  faithful  reproduction  of  C. 

Again,  we  have  internal  evidence,  in  several  passages,  that  the 
copyist  of  O  either  deliberately  sought  to  change  the  sequence, 
or  else  carelessly  allowed  a  displacement  to  occur  in  his  text. 
(Cp.  Am.  J.  Ph.  XXVI,  p.  423  note).  Reference  should  be  made, 
in  the  foregoing  lists,  to  215,33:  253,32:  280,32:  290,33: 
295»32-  30313:  3171  26:  3i9»35:  337»  16:  34i»35:  343,2: 
355i  i8»  25:  356,  26:  357,  13:  362,  32.  To  these  instances  may 
be  added  244, 6,  where  O  first  writes  de  senaiu  Scipianis  leges  coop- 
iando^  and  then  corrects  the  wrong  order  by  transposition  marks: 
283,  30  where  for  et  guaestuostssimum  O  wanted  to  write  quaes- 
iuostsstmumgue,  but  left  his  text  standing  ei  quaestuosissimumque : 
344,  15  where  O  at  first  gives  sed  quasi  necesse  esset  plane ,  and 
then  corrects:  345,  5  where  we  have  a  curious  instance  of  careless 
copying  and  inversion  at  the  same  time, — sullu  qua  cogiiassent  ei 
hoc  a  me  postulasseni  for  si  illi  umquam  hoc  a  me  poslulasseni,  si 
umquam  omnino  cogilassenl:  352,  23  where  for  qui  ad  O  writes 
aique. 

In  the  following  places,  the  authority  of  O  is  obviously  not  to 
be  accepted,  in  regard  to  the  order  of  words,  as  against  V  and  the 
rest:  278,  20:  279,9,37:  281,3,15:  288,8:  296,28:  322,32: 
342,  3:  345»  27:  349,  24:  357,  9. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  must  be  recalled  that  there  are  several 
cases  where — as  may  be  seen  from  my  previous  paper  (Vol. 
XXVI,  p.  409) — V  supports  the  readings  of  O,  e.  g.,  286,  9,  18: 

287,  34,  35- 

As  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Verrines  (which  have  been 
dealt  with  along  with  IV-V),  so  also  in  Books  II-III  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  instances  where  transposition  has  resulted 
from  the  omission  and  subsequent  restoration  of  a  word.  The 
following  passages  may  be  studied  as  illustrations:  219,  36:  222, 
30:  237,  8:  240,  36:  241,  9:  245,  23:  268,  36:    285,  34:   317,  14: 
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332,  20:  334,  13:  352,  5.  At  340,  34  for  ex  iabults  locupUiissi- 
marum  arcUorum  p  carelessly  wrote  ex  iabults  hcvpleiarutn :  the 
second  hand  restored  araiorum,  and  gave  rise  to  the  variant 
araiorum  locupleHssimoruvu  At  362,  4  wk  agree  in  reading  in 
cellam  ei  sumere  :  ei  is  omitted  by  VO,  and  in  the  dett.  it  is  found 
before,  instead  of  after,  in  cellam. 

McGiLL  UNiyusrrr,  Montkbal, 

Mmrck,  1907.  W.  Peterson. 


II.— THE  UNREAL  CONDITIONAL  SENTENCE 

IN  CICERO. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

III.  The  Form  Si  Esset-Fuisskt. 

Of  the  four  possible  combinations  of  essei  and  fuissei,  the 
unreal  conditional  sentence  naturally  chooses  least  often  the  form 
si  esset-^fuisset  Indeed,  at  first  sig^ht,  this  combination  might 
seem  an  illogical  one,  whereas  the  reverse  arrangement  {si 
fuissei-^esset)  at  once  commends  itself  as  eminently  reasonable, 
its  obvious  function  being  to  inform  the  hearer  that,  had  the  past 
been  different,  the  present  would  not  be  as  it  is.  However,  of 
the  131  examples^  of  the  form  si  esset—fuisset  found  in  the  works 
of  Cicero,  more  than  one-half  yield  to  very  simple  treatment. 

I.  The  normal  use. 

In  Verr.  ii.  2.  52.  130: 

Hoc  si  Romae  fieri  posset,  certe  aliqua  ratione  expugnassei 
iste,  ut  dies  xxxv  inter  binos  ludos  toUerentur,  per  quos  solos 
indicium  fieri  posset. 

In  this  sentence  the  condition  Hoc  si  Romae  fieri  posset  may 
be  said  to  express  a  general  unreality — just  as  the  corresponding 
reality  would  call  for  expression  in  a  phrase  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  general  truth  (''This  is  not  possible  at  Rome")- 
That  the  chosen  form  of  a  general  unreality  should  be  si  esset 
is  quite  as  natural  as  that  a  general  truth  should  find  expression 
in  the  present  indicative.  The  sentence  in  question  therefore 
is  strictly  logical ;  for  a  general  unreality  does  not  swerve  from 
the  form  si  esset  because  its  particular  application  is  past,  any 
more  than  a  truth  of  general  application  swerves  from  the  use  of 
the  present  indicative  under  the  same  circumstances ;  e.  g., 

^  Such  numbers  as  are  giYen  throughout  this  paper  in  general  exclude  cases 
in  which  the  apodosis  is  a  dependent  clause  introduced  by  ut  or  the  like. 
Such  dependence  seems  to  be  a  disturbing  factor  as  regards  the  tense  of  the 
ji-clause. 
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**  He  was  fined,  because  that  is  the  law  covering  such  cases."  ^ 
Such  a  sentence  is  of  course  perfectly  normal,  though  the  cause 
is  expressed  in  the  present  tense  and  the  effect  in  a  past. 

Other  cases  of  the  form  si  essei-^fuisset  are  to  be  explained  in 
the  same  way,  though  the  ^/-clause  is  of  far  less  general  applica- 
tion ;  e.  g., 

ad  Fam.  vii.  i6.  2: 
Ego  si  foris  cenUarem,  Cn.  Octavio,  familiari  tuo,  non  defu 
issetn. 

Here  the  condition  refers  to  a  habit  into  which  Cicero  has 
fallen — the  fact  that  he  is  not  dining  out  much  has  kept  him  from 
accepting  the  invitation  of  Octavius.  In  the  following  case  the 
pluperfect  of  the  apodosis  is  worthy  of  study : 

ad  Att.  vii.  13  a.  3  : 
Si  scriberem  ipse,  longior  epistulay»m^/;  sed  dictavi  propter 
lippitudinem. 

In  this  sentence  fuissei  seems  to  express  an  unreality  of  the 
perfect  definite  type — the  letter  would  have  been  (and  would  now 
be)  longer.  The  pluperfect  so  used  is  a  very  natural  complement 
for  the  form  si  essei  employed  in  however  narrow  a  sense. 

These  three  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by 
''  normal  use  '' — so  designated  because  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  form  si  essei— fuisset  is  here  forthcoming  without  putting 
upon  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  any  other  interpre- 
tation than  those  they  commonly  bear  in  Cicero  when  in  other 
combinations  (e.  g.,  si  essei — essei  and  sifuisset^-^fuissef).  With 
the  three  examples  cited,  59  other  cases  of  the  form  si  cisei — 
fuissei  may  be  included  under  this  heading.  It  will  suffice  to 
give  the  references  merely;  Auct.  ad  Her.  iv.  11.  16,  de  Orat.  i. 
10.  41,  i.  52.  225,  ii.  56.  227-28,  Brut.  34.  131,  Orat.  29.  103,  p. 
Qiiinct.  14.  46,  16.  53,  p.  Sex.  Rose.  26.  72,  in  Verr.  i.  2*  5,  £!•  i. 
44.  113,  ii.  I.  53.  139,  ii.  2.  I.  3,  ii.  2.  24.  58,  ii.  2.  4a  99,  ii.  3.  92. 
215,  p.  Font.  18.  40,  in  Cat.  i.  12.  29,  ii.  2.  3,  p.  Mur.  4.  8»  23.  46, 
p.  Sulla  12.  35,  de  Dom.  51.  132,  de  Har.  Resp.  24.  52,  p.  Balb. 
14.  32  (sicudi),  p.  Plane.  17.  43,  p.  Mil.  29.  79,  p.  Deio.  9.  25, 
Phil.  ii.  7.  17,  ii.  18.  46,  ii.  28.  70,  v.  1.  i,  xiii.  13.  28,  ad  Fam.  iii. 
10.  6,  V.  20.  2,  vi.  10.  4,  viii.  5.  3  (Caelius),  viii.  6.  4  (Caelius), 
viii.  10.  I  (Caelius),  viii.  16.  4  (Caelius),  viii.  17.  2  (Caelius),  xi. 
24.  I,  xii.  22a.  4,  xii.  30.  6,  xiii.  57.  i,  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  2. 4. 13,  ad.  Att. 

^  The  philosophical  imperfect  in  Greek  would  be  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
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iii.  15.  4,^  vii.  2.  6,  viii.  5.  3,  ix.  10.  2,  x.  8.  A.  i  (Antonius),  x.  12a. 
2,  xi.  13.  2,  xii.  16,  xiii.  47,  ad.  M.  Brut  i.  17.  6  (Brutus),  de  Fin. 
ii.  10.  30,  Cato  M.  3.  8,  Facete  Diet.  G.  b.  3. 

2.   714^  indirect  inferential  use. 

The  nature  of  the  indirect  inferential  use  of  the  unreal  condi- 
tional sentence  in  general  has  already  been  explained  in  detail — 
the  apodosis  calls  attention  to  a  manifest  fact,  and  the  protasis 
impresses  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it.  The  indirect  infer- 
ential use  of  all  forms  of  the  unreal  conditional  sentence  is  fairly 
frequent ;  e.  g.,  among  cases  of  the  forms  si  esset — esset  and  si 
fuisset-^fuisset  about  one  in  twelve  is  an  example  of  that  use. 
With  the  standard  proportion  thus  established  by  the  forms 
which  occur  with  the  greatest  frequency,  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
that  si  esset— fuisseti  with  its  small  total  of  131  cases,  is  used  50 
times  as  the  expression  of  the  indirect  inferential.  So  surprising 
a  phenomenon  deserves  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  and  I  give  the 
material  in  full.  The  50  examples  fall  into  two  well  defined 
groups. 

A.   TTte  normal  indirect  infereniial. 

This  group  is  thus  designated  because,  so  far  as  tense  use  is 
concerned,  the  26  examples  which  it  comprises  may  be  explained 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  normal  cases  under  the  preceding 
heading;  e.  g., 

de  Invent,  i.  48.  90: 

Si  causam  veram  non  haberet^  vobis  se,  indices,  non  commisisset. 
In  this  sentence  si  Aaieret  refers  to  an  unreality  of  a  somewhat 
general  character — the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  In  this 
respect  the  case  is  like  those  of  the  form  si  esset— fuisset  already 
discussed;  but  in  addition  it  is  used  to  suggest  an  argument — 
the  client  was  willing  to  stand  trial;  therefore  his  case  is  a  good 
one.    The  other  like  examples  follow ; 

p.  Rab.  Perd.  5.  14: 

At  vero,  si  actio  ista  popularis  esset  et  si  ullam  partem  aequi- 
tatis  haberet  aut  iuris,  C.  Gracchus  eam  reliquissett 

^A  curious  case  in  which  the  pluperfect  reenforces  the  imperfect.  The 
general  sense  of  the  passage  is  so  vague  that  Watson  doubts  the  soundness  of 
the  text. 
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p.  Mur.  8.  17 : 
Quodsi  id  crimen  homini  novo  esse  deberet^  profecto  mihi 
neque  inimici  neque  invidi  defuisseni. 

p.  Flacc.  22.  52 : 
Nonne  esseipudUum^  si  banc  causam  agererU  severe,  non  modo 
legatum,  sed  Trailianum  omnino  dici  Maeandrium  ? 

p.  Cael.  29.  69: 
quod  profecto  numquam  hominum  sermo  atque  opinio  com- 
probassei,  nisi  omnia,  quae  cum  turpitudine  aliqua  dicerentur, 
in  istam  quad  rare  apte  vicUrentur. 

in  Pis.  21.  50: 
Hie  si  mentis  essei  suae,  nisi  poenas  patriae  .  .  .  furore  atque 
xnszxix^  Penderei^  ausus  esset  (provinciam  .  . .  sibi  adsciscere)? 
Pbil.  ii.  3.  5: 
Quod  si  essei  beneBcium,  numquam,  qui  ilium  interfecerunt, 

a  quo  erant  conservati, tantam  esseni  gloriam  consecuti, 

Phil.  vi.  3.  6: 
Non  is  est  Antonius;    nam,  si  essei^  non  comnttstssei^  ut  ei 
senatus  tamquam  Hannibali  . .  .  denuntiaret,  ne 

ad  Att.  ii.  17.  i: 
numquam  hue  venisseni,  nisi  ad  alias  res  pestiferas  aditus  sibi 
compararenL 

ad  Att.  iii.  25: 
neque  enim  ....  si  uUa  spes  salutis  nostrae  subessei^  tu  pro  tuo 
amore  in  me  hoc  tempore  discessisses. 

ad  Att.  xi.  14.  2: 
a  quibus,  si  quid  essei  laetius,  certior  f actus  essem,  tecum  etiam 
esseni  locuit, 

ad  Att.  xii.  37.  2: 

nisi  mag^nae  curae  tibi  essei, numquam  ea  res  tibi  tarn 

belle  in  mentem  venire  potuissei, 

Tusc.  Disp.  i.  22.  52: 
Hunc  igitur  nosse  nisi  divinum  essei,  non  essei  hoc  acrioris 
cuiusdam  animi  praeceptum  tribtiium  deo. 

Tusc.  Disp.  1.  37.  89: 
Quae  (sc.  mors)  quidem,  si  iimereiury  non  L.  Brutus  ...  in 
proelio  concidissei ,  non  . .  .  obiecisseni,  non  ....  tndissei. 

Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  8.  16: 
Quae  (sc.  frugalitas)  nisi  tanta  essei,  et  si  in  iis  angustiis,  quibus 
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pleriqui  putant,  ienereiur,  numquam  esset  L.  Pisonis  cognomen 
tanto  opere  laudaium. 

Tusc.  Disp.  iv.  16.  36: 
Quodnisi  eo  nomine  virtutes  continerentur^  numquam  ita  per- 
volgaium  esset '*hominem  frugi  omnia  recte  facere." 

Tusc.  Disp.  V.  39.  115: 
aut,  ni  ita  se  res  haberei^  Anaxagoras  aut  hie  ipse  Democritus 
agros  et  patrimonia  sua  reliquisseni^  ....  dedissetW^ 

de  Nat  D.  i.  9.  22: 
Quae  ista  potest  esse  oblectatio  deo?    quae  si  essei^  non  ea  tarn 
diu  C2XtT^  potuisseL 

de  Nat.  D.  i.  11.  28: 
quo  modo  porro  deus  iste,  si  nihil  esset  nisi  animus,  aut  infixus 
aut  infusus  esset  in  mundo? 

de  Nat.  D.  ii.  2.  4: 
Quod  ni  ita  esset,  qui  poiuisset  adsensu  omnium  dicere  Ennius 
•  .  .  .  r 

de  Nat.  D.  ii.  2.  5: 
Quod  nisi  cognitum  .  .  .  animis  haieremus,  non  tam  stabilis 
opinio  .  . .  inveterari/^/»t5^^/. 

de  Nat  D.  ii.  3.  7 : 
quos  tamen  augures  ne  ipsae  quidem  fabulae  adscrvtssent,  si  res 
omnino  repudiaret. 

de  Nat.  D.  iii.  31.  76: 
Quis  enim  te  adhibuisset,  dixerit  quispiam,  si  ista  non  essenfi 

de  Div.  i.  31.  65: 
Neque  enim  illud  verbum  temere  consuetudo  adprohavisset, 
si  ea  res  nulla  esset  omnino. 

de  Off.  iii.  29.  108: 
Quod  ni  ita  esset,  numquam  claros  viros  senatus  vinctos  hostibus 
dedisset. 

Cato  M.  6.  19: 
Quae  nisi  essent  in  senibus,  non  summum  consilium  maiores 
nostri  appellasserU  senatum. 

Since  these  26  cases  of  normal  indirect  inferential  use  yield, 

so  far  as  tense  is  concerned,  to  the  same  treatment  accorded  the 

62  cases  of  normal  use  under  the  preceding  heading,  the  only 

question  that  remains  to  be  solved  is  why,  in  a  total  of  88  cases, 
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\w  uttiil  nl  llir  ,|  \  nitiri  iit Tin inirrn  nl  llml  loiiu,  miuiiiK  wliirli 
iiio  llio  loniiiiiitnu  i^  riiNrn  ol  iiuliirrt  liilrinilinl  imr. 

riiiMi^lli  «i  fHi\wf  fhiwrt  WAM  iiviilliiblr  niid  in  lrr«pirti|  imr 
to  fM|iipiiia  llip  InilliiMl  iulrinillrtl  nl  llip  pMnt,  llir  lonn  jr/  ^Xiti  - 
fHiwff  N  \  liMHtMi  iimlriiil  i\  liiiirMi  p.  u., 

I».  Mil.  ly.  .|^ 

Vlilll  iiiMrqHO  rimr  Mlliiiil  pinlirlm'l  l.diilivilllll  illo  ipHn,  <piii  r»l 

pniliM  liiM,  illo  ltiii|iir  initrvntiL     At  i)lln  illrf     Vk)llu,  \\\  mitr  ilixi, 

hill    iimnMiMliiiii   niiitin  .  .   .  tiiiiritiilii  i   ({liriil   illrilli  tpimti    mil- 

lloiifMii.  i|ii<iit  I  liunoirM,  nlil  ii«l  ^o^||^tulll  IrtrliiUH  iii//^ii/V#cf^r/, 

IIIIIIKpillin    #»V/y*N#«f(f^/.' 

t'luMo  I  lui  |io  iiiii|iirnlinii  tliiit  tlin  tiiiip  irlriinl  to  hrrr  in  pnpl; 
Ini  tlio  irhtioiui*  In  In  ("loiHiiM,  (ni  wlionp  |||il|||pt'  Milo  WnH  on 
tiiiil  itt  llio  liiiir  n(  nprukliiu.  \\\  tlio  imo  ol  tlir  IllitPitl  ronili- 
liMiirtl  MtMihMii ««  CiiiMo  piiltMri'iii  llir  iiilrirnrp  llmt  it  wmh  (riniliiiii 
whii  ml  Mill  111  kill  Mllii  (luiil  not  virr  vrmti),  HiiUK^**^ll)Ki  ^^  ^ 
(pniiiiil  Ini  thin  iiilririur,  thr  Imi  llmt  hr  Kttvr  lip  oil  tlinl  dny 
HM  I  tiiiijiMiiiil  i«  iiH'riiiim  no  Ii^hn  iiiipoilioil  pill  pour  roiiUI  NCiMUinl 
hii  liiti  liimly  ilrpfiiliiin.     Thr  olhri  rimrN  lollow; 

iIp  ( )iiil.  ii.  ;;.  \i\ 
Nmii    f^**hii\\ft  i\\\\\W\v  lit  iiiiinii   MnniiN  riiiiPt   oiniiiuiUi    niil 

I  I  iiiiivi  |iiiiiM«i  iiiii|i)iiiilii(liv  M||«iM«i  iMUmin**  NtMliiiiy  liU#itir#lAlliiii  iif 
lliln  |tH««ii||it  III  tifil  IMiil,  Wniti,  Nil  I,  iu<*iii|t.  lift.  Thf  |nfrf<lln|  ■•ulloMi 
«tiiiw  tiiNt  11  !■  trtlnii.  lUuitiiitiiu  ihi*  vnhip  nl  IHilmiii'H  ifvlpw  In  |«ii9r«l 
I  ■lirtll  tiNVP  iiiHii*  Iti  any  ImIpi  in  iIip  iU«iu««luii. 


ullqucin  n\hi /^PvfiimfpfHi  iki\  linlUiuluni  ((iiwki  of  IVrlclm*  tbni* 
uri*  herr  rrirrrcti  to)i 

Hrut.  ta  40! 
Ni«qui«  rniin  Imu  TrolciH  trmpurilniii  Utitutii  UuiIIh  In  iIUtiuIo 
Ullxl  irthnLmi  llomoruii  el  Nmlori,  .....  iiiiil  Um  turn  #jrjrW 
honoN  rloqufiitUr. 

HfUl.  tv,  7O! 
qui  (Nr.  ICnniuN)  nl  Ilium  (Rr.  NuevlunO,  ut  MtnutlMt,  rmhrnH^p^i, 
uon  omnia  iirlU  pfirnrqurmi  primum  llhul  IMiulrum  nrrriluium 
hrllum  r^li^HiuH,^ 

Oral.  g.  ag: 
qui  (m\  IVrlrlon)  nl  Irmil  ^pmxp  nhpHnr^  muuquiim  nli  ArUto- 
plmni*  portn  lulurre,  tonurf*  •  . .  dklns  0Uii. 

\\\  Vrrr,  II.  1.  57.  tjo: 
rrmlnlt  I).  Uruto  IIS  or  mllin.    IhuMi  Mlirim  rrn  #iJr#/,  rrite 
Ikoeri*  mm  fiifiniis^i  (rrfifrrhiK  to  th«  time  oi  VerrM*  mliiruU  In 
Slolly). 

In  Verr.  II.  3.  ao.  51 : 
quite  Hi  rel  puhllone  cnumi  /tu^rfs^  in  vendundo  #ii#n/  pptmnn* 
//if/ii  (iiiime  clrcumHttinceii). 

in  Vcrr.  il.  3.  ^9.  H9! 
Prornrto  nunupmm  lute  turn  nmenii  /Hhiifi^  u(  ex  UKro  popull 
Romunl  pUtn  humentliiervo  Venerioqunm  populo  Komnnotillml 
puteretur,  nliil  omnlM  en  prnedA  Hervl  nomine  nd  iMnm  Ipimm  f^^r- 
V0Hir0i  (mime  cIrrumiiUnoeii). 

in  Verr.  il.  \  jH.  134: 
tu  ApronUnn  ....  in  tunto  tuo  dederore  profeclo  <non  •  ne 
verho  (pildrm  Kritvlore  /i/y^/Aiiitfri,  neque  npud  te  (Mm  minrtn 
rell^lo  Nocirtiitlfi/M/ii#/, ....  nUi  rem  turn  notnm  emie  omnllmii 
....  vtthr^M  (Hitme  clrcumii(nncrii). 

in  Vrrr.  li.  5.  64.  150: 
Delude  IpMe  Minuclui  nunKpiiim  Imbere  voMml^  «i  decuniM 
lu  le^e  llleronlm  vfnH^rfM  («nme  rircumetnnrrii}. 

'  TItittiKti  NA  «  timtlffr  of  fiiot  Itm  unrMllty  In  ItiU  mM  U  i1liltnull)f  of  llm 
imNl,  II  U  i)iiHii  imimHiU  llml  (!lo#ro  U  Irmilliig  |imI  m  tirifMnI— m  Im  oftt n 
lion*  In  qttolliiK  Itm  woriU  iinil  NiinUmiinU  of  il^mt  «ulliori.  If  lo,  lli#  urm 
rtiilly  tivluitgN  wllti  llif  prtotillittf  Kroup  of  lniltr«ot  InftrvntUli  |  of.  HImhi 
(Afvohlohtt  i1««  IrrtAlti,  p.  9.  (!onvtritl)f,  Iwn  omm  titvrt  tnotMtltit  (Ttii«. 
t  )U|i.  t.  }7<  iv  And  V.  99i  1 1 1)  mlKht  lit  lo  tnltrprtttd  «i  to  bttoiiK  tu  Ihli  tfrotip. 
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in  Verr.  ii.  5.  2.  5 : 
a  quo  illi  conatu  Don  tanto  opere  prohibendi  fuisseni^  si  ulla 
in  Siciiia  praesidia  ad  illorum  adventum  opposita  puiarenhir 
(events  of  b.  c.  71). 

in  Verr.  ii.  5-  5i-  i33' 
Cleomenes  hoc  dicit,  sese  in  terram  esse  egressum,  ut  .  .  . 
milites  colligeret,  quos  in  navibus  coUocaret;  quod  certe  non 
fecissei^  si  suum  numerum  naves  haberent  QJ tries'  misrule  again). 

p.  Clu.  66.  189: 
nihil  est  ab  Oppianico  sine  consilio  mulieris  cogitatum ;  quodsi 
essei^  certe  postea  deprehensa  re  non  ilia  ut  a  viro  improbo  dis- 

cessissei^  sed fugissei  domumque reliquisset  (note 

postea  in  the  apodosis). 

p.  Rab.  Perd.  6.  18: 

Numquam,  mihi  credite,  populus  Romanus  hie,  qui  silet,  con- 
sulem  me  fecissei,  si  vestro  clamore  perturbatum  iri  arbitrareiur 
(events  of  B.  c.  64). 

p.  Mur.  14.  32: 
quo  ille  (sc.  Cato  maior)  . .  .  numquam  essct  profechis^  si  cum 
mulierculis  bellandum  arbitrareiur. 

p.  Mur.  14.  32 : 
Neque  vero  cum  P.  Africano  senatus  egisset,  ut  legatus  fratri 
proficisceretur, ....  nisi  illud  grave  bellum  et  vehemens /tf/ar^/ur. 

p.  Arch.  7.  16: 
qui  (sc.  Cato  maior  et  alii)  profecto  si  nihil  ad  percipiendam 
....   virtutem  litteris  aditcvarentur^  numquam  se  ad  earum 
stadium  contulissent. 

p.  Cael.  6.  14: 
Neque  umquam  ex  illo  (sc.  Catilina)  delendi  huius  imperii  tarn 
sceleratus  impetus  extitisset^  nisi  tot  vitiorum  tanta  immanitas 
quibusdam  facultatis  et  patientiae  radicibus  niieretur. 

p.  Plane.  22.  53: 
Neque  enim  umquam  maiores  nostri  sortitionem  constituissent 
aediliciam,  nisi  viderent  accidere  posse,  ut  competitores  pares 
suffragiis  essent. 

p.  Mil.  23.  61 : 
cui  (sc  Pompeio)  numquam  sehic  (sc.  Milo)  profecto  tradidissei^ 
nisi  causae  suae  amfiderei^  praesertim  omnia  audienti,  magna 
metuenti,  etc.  (of  events  antecedent  to  the  trial). 
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Acad.  Prior,  ii.  24.  75: 
Certe  tarn  multa  non  coUegisset  (sc.  Chrysippus),  quae  nos  faX- 
lerent  probabilitate  magna,  nisi  viderei  iis  resist!  non  facile  posse. 

Tusc.  Disp.  i.  12.  27: 
Itaque  unum  iilud  erat  insitum  priscis  illis  . . .,  esse  in  morte 

sensum ;  idque  . . . .  e  caerimoniis  supulchrorum  intellegi 

licet;  quas  maximis  ingeniis  praediti  nee  tanta  cura  coiuisseni, 
nee  .  • .  sanxisseni^  nisi  haereret  in  eorum  mentibus  mortem  non 
interitum  esse. 

de  Re  P.  iv.  10.  11: 
Numquam  comoediae,  nisi  consuetudo  \iisie  paiereiur,  probare 
sua  theatris  ^aigitisiPotutss^nL^ 
Lael.  4.  13: 
plus  apud  me  antiquorum  auctoritas  valet,  vel  nostrorum  ma- 
iorum,  qui  mortuis  tam  religiosa  iura  tribuerunt,quod  nonfecisseni 
profecto,  si  nihil  ad  eos  pertinere  arbitrareniur^  vel  eorum,  qui 


It  is  certainly  a  curious  and  interesting  circumstance  that  the 
indirect  inferential  of  the  past  should  thus  often  have  slipped 
over  into  the  form  si  esset—futsset  despite  the  fact  that  the  form 
si  futsset—fuisset  was  available  and  frequently  so  used.  The 
reason  for  the  choice  of  the  imperfect  in  the  52-clause  I  am  inclined 
to  seek  in  the  nature  of  the  past  indirect  inferential  use  itself.  For, 
it  will  be  remembered,  after  disposing  of  the  normal  and  the  nor- 
mal indirect  inferential  uses  (88  cases),  there  still  remained  to  be 
treated  43  examples  of  the  form  si  essei—fuisset.  This  total  of  43 
includes  the  24  cases  of  indirect  inferential  of  the  past  now  under 
discussion,  and  19  other  sentences  yet  tobetreated;  forthemoment 
we  may  concede  that  in  all  these  19  cases  too  si  essei  refers  to  a  past 
unreality.  If  now  we  compare  the  other  form  of  past  unreality 
{ji  fuissei^^fuissef)^  the  figures  are  as  follows;  indirect  inferential 
of  the  past  43,  other  cases  412.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  past 
unreal  conditional  sentence  is  used  as  the  indirect  inferential  of 
the  past,  sifuissei—fuissei  is  chosen  43  times  and  si  esset—fuisset 
24  times;  but  when  the  sentence  is  not  so  used,  si fuisset-^fuisset 
is  chosen  412  times  and  si  essei—fuisseiy  at  the  most,  not  more 
than  19  times.  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  si  essei — 
fuisset  is  seven  times  as  great  when  the  sentence  is  used  to  express 
the  indirect  inferential  as  when  otherwise  used.    In  view  of  that 

^  This  sentence  is  a  fragment ;  pateretur  seems  however  to  refer  to  the  past. 
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fact  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  there  was  sonaething 
in  the  nature  of  the  indirect  inferential  use  itself  which  favored 
the  choice  of  st  esset. 

We  may  gain  a  hint  as  to  such  favoring  circumstance  from 
a  study  of  the  behavior  of  concise  and  colorless  phrases  such  as 
ni  ita  eszet\  e.  g., 

de  Nat.  D.  ii.  2.  4: 
Quid  enim  potest  esse  tam  apertum  .  •  .  quam  esse  aliquod 
numen  praestantissimae  mentis,  quo  haec  regantur?     Quod  ni 
ita  esset,  qui  potuisset  adsensu  omnium  dicere  Ennius ? 

In  this  passage  the  condition  expresses  an  unreality  of  the 
general  type. 

Tusc,  Disp.  V.  39.  1 14-15: 
Quid  ergo?  aut  Homero  delectationem  animi  ac  voluptatem 
aut  cuiquam  docto  defuisse  umquam  abitremur?    aut,  ni  Ha  se 
res  haberet,  Anaxagoras  aut  hie  ipse  Democritus  agros  et  patri- 
monia  sua  reliquisset ? 

Here  the  nz-clause  refers  back  to  cuiquam defuisse 

umquam,  which  might  be  considered  as  analogous  to  a  gnomic 
perfect.  On  that  basis  the  condition  may  be  said  to  express 
a  general  unreality,  yet  this  case  differs  somewhat  from  the  one 
preceding. 

p.  Clu.  66.  189: 
nihil  est  ab  Oppianico  sine  consilio  mulieris  cogitatum ;  quodsi 

esset,  certe  postea  deprehensa  re fugisset  domumque 

reliquisset. 

In  this  passage  quodsi  esset  refers  back  to  est  cogitatum — a  case 
of  clear  and  definite  past  unreality,  as  shown  by  postea  in  the 
apodosis.    The  following  case  is  similar; 

in  Verr.  ii.  3.  64.  149: 

Primum  tuam  rem  illam  et  praedam  fuisse;  naLtn,  ni  ita  esset, 
cur  tu  Apronium  malebas?^ 

These  concise  and  colorless  phrases  therefore,  though  at  first 
sight  they  might  seem  fitted  to  express  only  present  or  general 
unreality,  are  still  an  adequate  expression  when  the  speaker  has 
in  mind  a  clear  past  unreality,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  the 
context  fixes  the  time  beyond  a  doubt,  and  all  that  absolutely 
needs  expression  is  unreality;  this  these  phrases  convey  by  falling 

*  Cf.  also  p.  Clu  33. 90,  Phil.  xi.  I2.  27  and  Sallust,  B.  C.  52. 19. 
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into  unreality's  most  universal  and  comprehensive  form,  namely 
St  esset.    The  present  indicative  has  a  quite  analogous  use;  e.  g., 

p.  Rab.  Perd.  10.  29 : 

At,  credo,  cum obsidione  rem  publicam  liberasset 

(sc.  Marius),  omnia  sua  secum  una  moritura  arbitrabatur.  Non 
Ua  est,  Quirites.    \ 

Now  the  indirect  inferential  use  in  general  is  designed  to  lead 
the  hearer  to  arrive  (by  inference)  at  the  truth  or  falsity  of  some 
proposition;  that  is,  to  lead  him  to  the  judgment  "ita  est"  or 
"non  ita  est''.  In  other  words,  the  thing  that  the  speaker  needs 
most  to  impress  is  the  unreality  of  the  condition — on  his  success 
in  doing  this  his  whole  argument  depends.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  the  indirect  inferential  of  the  past,  the  gist  of  the  sentence  is 
"Things  would  have  been  otherwise,  were  it  (not)  true  that 

"    With  the  thought  of  unreality  thus  uppermost,  and 

with  the  time  clearly  defined  by  the  context  (as  it  is  regularly  in 
the  24  cases  now  under  discussion),  it  would  not  be  strange  if  the 
speaker  at  times  dropped  into  the  form  si  esset^-fuisset,  choosing 
unreality's  most  universal  and  comprehensive  form  (cf.  ni  ita 
esset  above).  If  this  be  the  favoring  factor  that  allowed  the  free 
use  of  the  form  ^2  esset— fuisset  as  an  expression  for  the  indirect 
inferential  of  the  past,' the  situation  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  dum  with  the  present  indicative  in  past  narration. 

How  well,  on  occasion,  the  apodosis  and  the  context  may  set 
the  time  for  the  whole  of  a  past  unreal  conditional  sentence  is 
illustrated  by  a  few  instances  of  the  indirect  inferential  of  the 
past  whose  condition  finds  expression  in  a  prepositional  phrase 
or  the  like — forms  suggesting  unreality,  but  which,  in  and  for 
themselves,  are  absolutely  incapable  of  expressing  time  relation; 

Tusc.  Disp.  iv.  19.  44: 

Philosophiae  denique  ipsius  principes  numquam  in  suis  studiis 
tantos  progressus  sine  flagranti  cupiditate  facere  potuissent. 

By  changing  the  phrase  to  nisiflagrantem  cupiditatem  haberent 
and  placing  it  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  we  should  have  a  case 
precisely  like  those  under  discussion.^    So  the  following ; 
de  Div.  i.  19.  38: 

ut  igitur  nunc  in  minore  gloria  est  (sc.  oraculum),  quia  minus 
oraculorum  Veritas  excellit,  sic  tum  nisi  summa  veritate  in  tanta 
gloria  non  fuisset.' 

^  Also  ad  Att.  iv.  15.  2;  cf.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  25.  63. 
*  Cf.  ad  Att.  vii.  7.  3,  p.  Gael.  26.  63. 
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Some  Intrrettint^  pointR  of  difrcrence  Are  hrotiK[ht  to  liRht  by 
u  coiiipuriHon  of  si  issit^uissrt  {2^  cmiet)  nnd  si fuissii'^/HitSil 
(43  cuNrii)  lit  rxprcmiloni  for  the  indirect  Inferentiiil  of  the  past. 

a)  The  rule  for  the  order  of  cIauhcn  in  not  the  tAme.  In  the 
cuHe  ol  the  form  si  rssti^/uisssei  il\e  condition  precedes  in  only 
8  of  24  cxtimpleii,  whcrcuN,  when  the  form  si  fuissii^uissti  is 
clioMen,  it  prrccdcN  in  a6  of  the  43  cuiiei.  To  put  theiie  fiKureA 
in  iinotlier  way,  when  the  condition  precedeH,  only  8  of  34  ex* 
Amplct  chooNe  tlie  form  si  essii:  but  when  it  followi,  16  of  33 
make  thiit  choice.  It  would  Heem  therefore  that  the  poitpoiition 
of  the  condition  favored  tlippint^  over  into  the  form  si  tssel^" 
fuisset.  If  NO,  the  reANon  may  be  tliAt,  with  this  order,  the  iipeaker 
in  more  free  to  concentrate  on  the  unreality  of  the  clause,  the 
lime  having;  been  definitely  set  by  the  apodoiiii  which  precedes* 

b)  Doth  KToupM  nIiow  an  unuNually  lar^e  percenta^ife  of  nisi. 
SrntencrN  of  tlie  form  si  essfi^/uissei  have  this  particle  in  xa 
of  i4  cuNCM,  while  those  of  the  ibrnr  si  fuissei-^/uissel  show  it 
16  timrs  in  a  total  ol  43.  The  reason  is  that  the  indirect  in- 
ferential is  (|uite  as  apt  to  fall  into  the  form  **  Things  would  not 
have  been  an  they  were,  unless  my  contention  were  just"  as  into 
the  form  *'//'  your  contention  were  just,  things  would  not  have 
been  as  they  were." 

Considerin^if  both  introductory  particle  and  position  of  the 
conditiouAl  clauHr,  the  most  common  type  of  the  form  if  tfxi#/— 
fHissfi  In  fuissfi^  nisi  essei  ( 10  in  a  total  of  24),  while  In  the  case 
of  the  pluperfect  the  stock  form  si fuissit^uissei  Is  the  common 
type  (ao  in  total  of  43). 

c)  A  Npeukcr's  tone  and  manner  may  easily  outwei^fh  mere 
diMtinction  ol  form,  but  so  far  as  formal  elements  are  themselves 
concerned,  si  ^ssci-^/Nissif  is  dearly  more  assertive  and  lets 
prrsuasive  than  si/Nissfi—fNissri,   This  is  shown  in  various  ways ; 

i)  AsNevrrative  particles  {HumifHi^m,  nmquam,  €frtt^  pro-^ 
fteto),  accompany  si  issH — fuisset  in  17  of  a4  cases,  while  with 
si  /Niss^i'-'/iihsr/  they  aie  found  in  but  18  of  43  cases.* 

a)  No  case  of  si  tssti ^fHissfi  in  the  interrogative  form  is  noted, 
whereas  0  of  the  43  cases  of  si  fmssii^/Hisstt  are  questions. 

*  Or  In  II  or  .|9  CMfM,  if  yst  coviiU  ono  iloulttfvil  oocurrnu'e  of  tffit  (ikd  Att« 
v(t,  7,  1)  «iul  two  cAiicA  in  which  Hm^Httm  TaIU  wiihln  thf  jri-cUuiie  (p.  TUne. 
;i7,  0«>  Niut  All  K«m,  ill.  H.  5).  In  the  lotnU  n«  |{iven  nrt  Inchtiltit  CMft  in 
which  Ht^m^iMm  «nil  /fy//*A<  rff nforce  oue  Another  (thrri*  l(iu«ii  with  H  tf$0i-^ 
fmsfftM\\\  twice  with  Ji  /mftft-'fmjix/i). 
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The  interrof^ative  form  ii  manifestly  adapted  to  lead  the  hearer 
to  an  inference  rather  than  to  force  him  to  it 

3)  The  order  of  clauses  perhaps  bears  on  this  question.  The 
condition  precedes  much  more  often  in  the  case  of  si  fuissei — 
/uissei)^  this  arranf^ement  of  clauses  lends  itself  readily  to  in- 
duction. 

The  indirect  inferential  use  of  the  unreal  conditional  sentence 
in  general  has  not  been  altogether  unnoticed/  but  I  think  no  one 
has  anticipated  me  in  observing  the  great  frequency  with  which 
the  indirect  inferential  of  the  past  falls  into  the  form  si  isset — 
fuissei.  That  there  is  an  inner  connection  between  the  two  things 
seems  certain,  whether  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  that  connection 
or  not.  Whether  we  should  recognize  also  other  forces  not  yet 
mentioned  as  exerting  some  influence  toward  the  choice  of  the 
form  si  essei'-fuissei  is  a  debatable  question.  If  operative,  their 
influence  was  slight^ — at  least  so  far  as  the  24  cases  now  under  dis- 
cussion are  concerned;  that  they  were  operative,  is  by  no  means 
proved. 

For  instance,  a  case  of  indirect  inferential  of  the  past  which 
takes  the  form  si  essci-^/uisset  is  most  commonly  passed  with  the 
remark  that  the  imperfect  tense  is  chosen  because  the  ji-clause 
expresses  continuous  or  repeated  past  unreality.  But  what  of  the 
following  cases  of  indirect  inferential  of  the  past  which  take  the 
form  si /uissei—fuissei} 

de  Orut.  i.  59.  253: 
Sed  tatnen  non  fugissei  hoc  Graecos  homines,  si  ita  necesse 
es»e  arhiiraii  csseni  oratorem  ipsum  erudire  in  iure  civili. 

Part.  Orat.  34.  117: 
dicendum  de  vi  doloris,  de  opinione  maiorum ;  qui  rem  totam 
nisi  probasstni,  certe  repudiasseni. 

in  Verr.  ii.  4.  7.  13: 
Numquam,  si  denariis  cccc  Cupidinem  ilium  puiassei,  com- 
misissei  ut in  tantam  vituperationem  veniret. 

p.  Clu.  41.  1x6: 

Quae  res  si  rei  iudicatae  pondus  haduissei,  ille  postea 

reus  hac  lege  ipB^/acfus  essei. 

^  The  ratio  it  not  afTected  by  the  interrogative  caiei  juit  noted  ;  for,  at  to 
order,  they  are  about  evenly  divided  (5  and  4), 
*  Cf.  Gooilwin,  Greek  Moodi  and  Teniei,  %  4x1. 
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p.  Rab.  Perd.  lo.  29: 
tantis  in  laboribus  C.   Marios  periculisque  vixissei^  si  nihil 
longius,  quam  vitae  termini  postulabant,  spe  atque  animo  de  se 
et  gloria  sua  cogiiasset} 

p.  Mur.  16.  34: 
si  bellum  hoc,  si  hie  hostis,  si  ille  rex  caniemnendiis  fuisset^ 

neque  tanta  cura  senatus suscipiendum  puiasset  neque 

tot  annos  gessissei 

in  Pis.  20.  48 : 
praesidium  tu  rei  publicae  . . .  inussu  populi  senatusque  di- 
mistsseSf  si  tuae  mentis  compos  futsses  ? 

Phil.  V.  5.  15: 

Hos  ille  demens  indices  legissei^ si  ullam  speciem  rei 

publicae  cogitavissei} 

Acad.  Prior,  ii.  23.  74 
Quid  dicam  de  Platone?    qui  certe  tam  multis  libris  haec  per- 
secuius  non  essei^  nisi  probavisset 

de  Div.  i.  19.  37: 

Numquam  illud  oraculum  Delphis  tam  celebre  et  tam  clarum 
fuissety ....  nisi  omnis  aetas  oraculorum  illorum  veritatem  esset 
experta} 

Obviously  si  fuisset,  as  well  as  si  essei^  is  used  freely  when 
a  continuous  or  repeated  past  unreality  is  referred  to.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  view  that  si  esset  is  chosen  because  a  continuous 
or  repeated  past  unreality  is  to  be  expressed  have  therefore  their 
case  still  to  prove.  We  might  ask  further  what  is  to  be  done 
with  a  case  like  the  following ; 

Tusc.  Disp.  i.  12.  27: 
quas  (sc.  caerimonias)  maxim  is  ingeniis  praediti  non  tanta  cura 

coluisseni nisi  haererei  in  eorum  mentibus  mortem  non 

interitum  esse. 

^  These  examples  are  taken  somewhat  at  random.  The  remaining  33  cases 
of  this  form  are  as  follows ;  Auct.  ad  Her.  iv.  14,  20,  de  Invent,  i.  47.  87, 
Brut,  14.  53,  p.  Quinct.  12.  40,  p.  Q.  Rose.  i.  2,  in  Verr,  i.  7.  18,  ii.  I.  14.  37, 
ii.  3.  58.  133,  ii.  4.  12.  29,  p.  Clu.  54.  148,  in  Cat.  iii.  9.  22,  p.  Sulla  13.  39, 
p.  Flacc.  37.  92.  p.  Gael.  7.  15,  19.  47,  p.  Plane.  37.  90  fin.,  p.  Mil.  6.  15, 10.  27, 
Phil.  iii.  3.  6,  xi.  10.  23,  xiii.  12.  27.  ad  Fam.  iii.  8.  5,  vii.  2.  3,  ad  Att  vii,  7.  I, 
de  Fin.  ii.  19,  61,  iii.  22,  75,  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  14.  32,  iv.  3.  5,  de  Nat.  D.  i.  23.  63, 
de  Div.  ii.  22.  49,  ii.  46.  97,  de  Leg.  ii.  13.  33  (2  cases). 
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II  continuity  or  repetition  of  unreality  is  the  test,  why  not 
coUreni  in  the  apodosis  as  well  as  haereret  in  the  protasis  ?^ 

Of  course  there  remains  the  subterfuge  (if  any  have  the  heart 
to  resort  to  it  after  viewing  the  last  example)  that  the  speaker 
recognized  the  continuous  or  repeated  character  of  the  past  un- 
reality by  the  use  of  the  form  si  esset—fuissety  but  shut  his  eyes 
to  it  when  he  chose  the  form  si  fuissei—fuissei.  This  does  very 
well  for  assertion,  but  where  is  the  proof?  Furthermore,  what 
is  to  be  said  of  a  passage  like  the  following,  where  the  pluperfect 
18  used  in  a  situation  such  that  one  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
continuity  of  the  unreality? 

p.  Sest.  35.  76 : 
Quorum  ille  telis  libenter  in  tanto  luctu  ac  desiderio  mei,  non 
repugnandi,  sed  moriendi  causa,  corpus  obiulissei  suum,  nisi  suam 
vitam  ad  spem  mei  reditus  reservasset. 

In  this  sentence  the  condition  cannot  mean  anything  but 
''unless  he  had  been  reserving*\  the  other  interpretation  would 
make  reservassei  refer  to  some  previous  occasion,  and  thus 
destroy  the  sense  of  the  passage.    So  again ; 

de  Fin.  iii.  22.  75: 
rectius  dives  (sc.  sapiens  appellabitur)  quam  Crassus,  qui  nisi 
eguisseiy  numquam  Euphraten  nulla  belli  causa  transire  voluisseU 

As  for  repeated  or  customary  past  unreality,  the  frequentative 
verb  tells  its  own  story  in  the  following  passage; 

de  Div.  ii.  46.  97 : 
Nam  quod  aiunt  quadringenta  septuaginta  milia  annorum  in 
periclitandis  .  • .  pueris  . . .  Babylonios  posuisse,  fallunt;  si  enim 
esset  factiiaium^  non  esset  desiium. 

Thus,  at  every  point,  confirmation  is  lacking  for  the  thesis  that 
continued  or  repeated  past  unreality  demands  expression  through 
the  form  si  esset  Not  only  is  this  not  a  principle  of  general 
application,  but  we  might  be  justified  in  hesitating  to  recognize  it 
as  even  a  small  contributing  factor  toward  the  choice  of  the  form 
si  esset— fuisset  for  the  24  cases  of  indirect  inferential  of  the  past 
now  under  discussion — at  least  until  some  further  proof  is  offered.^ 

*  So  p.  Arch,  7.  16 ;  cf.  in  Verr.  ii.  3.  58,  134,  ii.  3.  64.  150. 

'Such  proof  would  naturally  be  sought,  not  among  the  cases  where  the 
indirect  inferential  use  is  manifestly  influencing  the  choice  of  tense,  but 
among  the  cases  of  survival  of  the  early  use  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
as  an  expression  for  the  simple  past  unreal.     Of  this  survival  there  seem  to  be 
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The  doctrine  of  '' Gleichzeitigkeit^'  also  lacks  confirmation. 
Its  most  attractive  interpretation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  use 
of  the  following  example  ; 

in  Verr.  ii.  3.  64.  150: 
Deinde  ipse  Minucius  numquam  habere  voiutssei,  si  decumas 
tu  lege  Hieronica  venderes. 

The  commonest  type  of  conditional  sentence  informs  the  hearer 
that  one  thing  (entails  or)  would  entail  another.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  first  thing  *Maps  over"  on  the  time  of  the  thing 
entailed.  Thus  we  have  a  species  of  Gleichzeitigkeit,  and  such 
is  the  case  with  the  example  in  hand — ^^  had  you  been  sellings 
etc.".  It  is  possible  that  some  useful  application  may  ultimately 
be  found  for  this  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  Gleichzeitigkeit, 
but  for  the  present  it  lacks  confirmation  as  applied  to  the  indirect 
inferentials  of  the  past  which  take  the  form  si  essei—fuisset 

For,  if  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  the  cases  oi  si  fuissei — 
fuisset  quoted  in  full,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  action  of  the 
protasis  there  too  often  laps  over  upon  that  of  the  apodosis;  e.  g«, 

in  Verr.  ii.  4.  7.  13: 
Numquam,  si  denariis  cccc  Cupidinem  ilium  puiasset^  com- 
misisset  ut in  tantam  vituperationem  veniret. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  form  si  fuisset^  the 
speaker  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  lapping  over;  but  that  again  is 
assertion  and  not  proof.  Furthermore,  even  that  way  of  escape 
is  closed  by  a  case  like  the  following; 

p.  Sest.  35.  76 : 
Quorum  ille  telis  libenter  in  tanto  luctu  ac  desiderio  mei,  non 
repugnandi,  sed  moriendi  causa,  corpus  oihilissei  suum,  nisi  suam 
vitam  ad  spem  mei  reditus  reservasset 

For,  as  above  shown,  the  condition  cannot  mean  ''  unless  he 
had  reserved" — it  must  signify  "unless  he  had  been  reserving*^ 

traces  here  and  there  in  Cicero,  especially  in  the  earlier  orations,  afyodosis 
and  protasis  alike  being  affected.  In  such  an  investigation,  cases  of  H  fuisset 
like  those  above  quoted  may  not  be  ignored.  That  there  are  such  cases  should 
occasion  no  surprise  ;  for,  when  the  imperfect  subjunctive  moved  up  to  become 
the  expression  of  the  present  unreal,  it  naturally  left  to  the  pluperfect  the 
field  of  the  past  unreal  (I  speak  here  of  independent  sentences  only) — and 
a  continuous  past  or  a  repeated  past  is  a  past  nevertheless.  Furthermore,  this 
question  should  not  be  in  any  way  prejudiced  by  the  behavior  of  the  imperfect 
indicative  in  Greek — a  wholly  distinct  problem. 
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i.  e.,  the  lapping  over  must  be  recognized  in  order  to  make  sense 
of  the  passage.^ 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  current  doctrines  thus  lack  con- 
firmation— so  much  so  that  it  is  problematical  whether  we  should, 
at  present,  admit  even  a  slight  influence  from  the  forces  which 
they  assume — Dittmar  has  lately  made  another  attempt,'  on  vir- 
tually the  old  conventional  grounds,  to  dispose  of  some  of  the 
indirect  inferentials  of  the  past  which  take  the  form  si  essei — 
fuissei.  What  is  more,  in  trying  to  find  a  justification  for  applying 
the  old  line  of  explanation,  he  has  fallen  into  the  serious  error 
of  denying  to  the  form  si  essei— fuissei  the  power  to  act  as  the 
expression  of  the  indirect  inferential  of  the  past — an  error  into 
which  he  need  not  have  fallen  had  he  examined  carefully  even 
the  scanty  material  on  which  he  ventures  to  build  a  theory 
(4  cases  of  si  essei— fuissei  and  3  of  si  fuissei— fuissei^  \  e.  g., 

in  Verr.  ii.  5-  5i-  ^33: 
Cleomenes  hoc  dicit,  sese  in  terram  esse  egressum,  ut  .  .  .  . 
milites  coUigeret,  quos  in  navibus  collocaret;  quod  certe  non 
fecisseit  si  suum  numerum  naves  habereni\  ea  est  ratio  in- 
structarum  ornatarumque  navium,  ut  non  modo  plures,  sed  ne 
singuli  quidem  possint  accedere. 

This,  Dittmar  says,  is  not  a  case  of  indirect  inferential  use, 
because  Cicero  is  not  trying  to  prove  that  the  ships  were  in- 
sufficiently manned  (i.  e.  trying  to  force  the  hearer  to  admit  the 
unreality  oisi  kabereni) ;  for  that  point  is  already  settled  beyond 

^  Another  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  Gleichzeitigkeit  perhaps  ought 
to  be  noticed,  namely  that  n  esset  expresses  past  unreality  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  the  apodosis,  in  the  same  way  that  cum  esset  expresses  action  con- 
temporaneous with  that  of  its  main  clause ;  in  other  words,  that  si  esset  is 
chosen  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  sequence  of  tenses;  see  Lindskog,  De 
enuntiatis  apud  Plautum  et  Terentium  condicionalibus,  Lundae,  1895,  p.  91  ff., 
and  cf.  Tischer  and  Sorof  on  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  12.  37.  Such  a  view  is  not  merely 
unconfirmed — it  seems  in  fact  to  be  utterly  subversive  of  all  sound  doctrine 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  conditional  sentence  in  general.  For  it  overlooks 
the  important  fact  that,  in  the  conditional  sentence,  it  is  the  Ji-clause  that 
exerts  a  controlling  influence  over  the  apodosis,  and  not  vice  versa.  While 
in  our  grammatical  terminology  the  xt-clause  and  the  cum-cXsiMst  are  both 
counted  " dependent '',  their  logical  relation  to  the  "main"  clause  is  funda- 
mentally different.  Here  again  I  speak  of  independent  conditional  sentences 
only. 

*  Berl.  Phil.  Woch.  No.  4, 1905,  p.  123  ff. 
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a  doubt — the  real  question  at  bsue  is  whether  Verres  took  a  bribe 
to  let  the  crews  go.* 

But  the  clause  following  the  conditional  sentence  (which  seems 
to  have  escaped  Dittmar's  notice)  shows  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  Cicero  is  demonstrating  that  the  ships  were 
insufficiently  manned  —there  is  not  a  clearer  case  of  mdirect  in- 
ferential use  among  the  examples  with  which  Dittmar  is  working; 
in  fact  Cicero  has  all  but  put  his  thought  in  the  form  of  a  syl- 
logism— '*  a  thing  which  he  would  not  have  done,  if  the  ships  had 
had  their  full  quota; /i^r  ships  fully  equipped  are  so  arranged 
that  not  even  individuals  may  be  added,  to  say  nothing  of  groups, ^^ ' 
It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight  that  Cicero  should,  in  this 
ponderous  way,  proceed  to  prove  something  that  his  audience 
in  general  might  be  supposed  to  have  little  doubt  about;  but 
in  this  passage  he  represents  himself  as  addressing  Verres  face 
to  face,  and  the  latter  would  not  of  course  be  ready  to  admit 
anything  likely  to  prejudice  his  case.  A  little  further  along, 
(§  135)  the  question  at  issue  between  them  in  this  passage  is 
definitely  indicated — Quapropter,  si  mihi  respondere  voles^  haee 
diciio,  classem  instructam  aique  omatam  fuisse,  nullum  pro* 
pugnaiorem  afuisse^  etc. 

As  soon  as  the  indirect  inferential  use  of  the  form  si  esset — 
fuisset  is  admitted,  the  rest  of  Dittmar's  hastily  built  structure 
falls  to  pieces,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  it  further  here. 
However  to  avoid  misconception,  I  should  perhaps  add  that 
an  indirect  inferential  is  sometimes  merely  part  of  a  larger  context, 
i.  e.  that  the  inference  up  to  which  it  leads  is  only  one  step  in 
a  chain  of  argument.  Examples  of  this  sort  are  frequent,  those 
of  the  past  taking  either  form  {si  esset^uisset  or  si  fuisset^ 

^  To  quote  his  words  exactly,  Hier  steht  nicht  in  Frage,  ob  die  Schiffe  des 
Cleomenes  ihre  voile  Zahl  hatten  (diese  Frage  war  doch  eben  durch  die 
Tatsache  entschieden,  dass  Cleomenes  erst  neue  Soldaten  sammelte),  sondem 
es  steht  in  Frage,  ob  Verres  um  Geld  Ruderer  und  Soldaten  entlassen  hat 
(vgl*  §  131).  nnd  um  diese  Frage  im  bejahenden  Sinne  zu  beantworten,  weist 
Cicero  auf  die  Tatsache  hin,  dass  Cleomenes  neue  Soldaten  sammelte,  was 
er  eben  doch  nur  deswegen  tat,  weil  seine  Schiffe  nicht  ihre  voile  Bemannung 
sttfwiesen. 

'  The  added  clause  supplies  the  major  premise,  the  apodosis  implies  the 

minor  premise,  and  the  Jt-clause  suggests  the  inference  that  must  be  drawn  ; 

Ships  fully  equipped  can  not  take  on  even  one  additional  man. 

Cleomenes  was  taking  them  on  by  wholesale. 

.'.  The  quota  of  his  ships  was  not  full. 
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/uissef)*^    But  whether  standing  alone  or  used  as  part  of  a  larger 
context,  the  inferential  nature  of  the  sentence  is  the  same. 

3.   Th€  remaining  cases  of  si  esset—fuisseU 

There  still  remain  19  examples  of  the  use  of  the  form  si  essei — 
fuisset  which  have  not  yet  been  treated.  Some  of  these  fall  into 
well  defined  groups; 

a)  In  a  complex  passage,  a  sentence  begun  with  si  fuisset 
occasionally  continues  with  si  essei  \  e.  g., 

p.  Flacc.  5.  11: 
Hi  si  Graeci  fuisseni,  ac  nisi  nostri  mores  ac  disciplina  plus 
vaUrei^  quam  dolor  ac  simultas,  omnes  se  spoliatos  . .  •  dixisseni. 

de  Har.  Resp.  22.  47 : 

An  iste  nisi  primo  se  dedissei  iis,  quorum  •  .  .  .,  nisi  eos  in 
caelum  suis  laudibus  praeclarus  auctor  extolleret^  etc.,  tarn  crudelis 
mei vexator  tss^ potuissetl 

So  de  Dom.  5a  129,  p.  Sest.  20.  45:  similar  are  de  Orat.  i.  57. 
245  and  p.  Mil.  29.  79.' 

b)  The  fiiturum  in  praeterito  relation  is  suggested; 

p.  Mil.  25.  68 : 

Quae  si  non  probaret^ si  denique  Italia  a  dilectu,  urbs 

ab  armis  sine  Milonis  clade  numquam  essei  canquieiura^  ne  ista 
baud  dubitans  cessissei  patria. 

In  the  following  passages  the  choice  of  the  imperfect  sub- 
junctive in  the  jx-clause  may  have  come  about  through  analogy 
to  the  futurum  in  praeterito  usage; 

in  Vcrr.  ii.  i.  55.  143: 
At  erat  et  essei  amplius,  si  vellesy  populo  cauium  praedibus 
et  praediis. 

*  It  was  part  of  Dittmar*s  theory  that  the  form  si  /uissgt-^/ttisset  is  not  so 
used.  But  see  de  Nat.  D.  i.  23.  63,  de  Div.  1. 19.  37,  de  Leg.  ii.  13.  33;  cf.  de 
DIt.  ii.  22.  49.  The  distinction  which  Dittmar  draws  in  this  respect  between 
p.  Mar.  14.  32  and  16.  34  is  certainly  doubtful,  and  that  between  p.  Mil.  10. 
27  and  17.  45  is  clearly  forced — the  context  is  exactly  parallel. 

'  Reisigy  Vorlesungen  Qber  lat.  Sprach.  iii.  §  301 ,  assigns  the  change  of  tense 
in  such  passages  to  the  desire  to  avoid  monotony ;  cf.  Blase,  Dissertationes 
Aigentoratenses,  Vol.  x.  p.  73.  That  the  imperfect  follows  the  pluperfect  in 
these  cases  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice.  An  interesting  example  in  indirect 
discourse  is  afforded  by  de  Invent,  ii.  45.  130-31.  Cf.  p.  Gael.  7.  16  (m/),  and 
de  Leg.  i.  15.  42. 
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Phil.  ii.  2.  3: 
Sed  neque  fecisti,  nee,  si  cuperesy  tibi  id  per  C.  Caecinam  facere 
licuissei, 

ad  Att  xvi.  5.  2 : 
Quintus  fuit  mecum  dies  complures,  et,  si  ego  cuperem,  ille 
vcl  pluresy«/w^/. 

In  each  of  these  sentences  the  apodosis  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  one  cannot  help  feeling  the  parallel  force  of  cases  like  the 
following ; 

in  Cat.  iii.  5.  11: 
Si  quid  de  his  rebus  dicere  vellet^  feci  potestatem.^ 

In  fact,  for  the  apodoses  above  we  could  substitute  expressions 
of  willingness  or  unwillingness  without  seriously  affecting  the 
sense;  e.  g.  (ad  Att.  xvi.  5.  2)  "and  he  was  willing  to  have 
stayed  longer,  si  ego  cuperemy  Possibly  I  miss  here  the  clue 
to  the  choice  of  tense  in  the  ^-clause,  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  speech  usage  is  at  times  influenced  by  just  such  subtle  con- 
nections as  this. 

c)  The  remaining  9  cases  are  somewhat  less  certain.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  odd  examples  would  be  found  in  the  works 
of  a  writer  like  Cicero — so  extensive  and  varied,  and  distributed 
over  so  long  a  period.  Rather  than  lay  myself  open  to  the 
charge  of  forcing  cases  into  categories  already  established,  I  pass 
without  comment  de  Orat.  i.  22.  104,  ii.  55.  224  (Crasaus),  Brut. 
'  67.  238,  post  red.  in  sen.  14.  34,  ad  Att.  iii.  la  2,  xiii.  45.  3.  In 
^'vthe  case  of  p.  Q.  Rose.  17.  50  and  Phil.  ii.  32.  81  the  apodosis 
may  be  an  independent  subjunctive.  As  for  ad  Att.  iii.  7.  i, 
optaium  (in  esset  optatum)  is  probably  an  adjective. 

IV.  The  Realm  of  the  Future. 

Under  this  heading  I  would  call  attention  to  a  few  cases  of  the 
unreal  conditional  sentence  in  which  the  unreality  runs  over  into 
the  speaker's  future.  This  is  a  matter  quite  distinct  from  the 
question  of  the  futurum  in  praeterito  usage,  which  has  already 
been  noticed  in  a  previous  section  of  this  paper.  That  the  unreal 
conditional  sentence  should  thus  invade  the  realm  of  the  future 
is  a  wholly  natural  proceeding,  and  a  phenomenon  perhaps  more 
frequent  in  English  than  in  Latin.  A  sentence  taken  from  the 
speech  of  the  mother  of  Coriolanus  affords  a  clear  illustration; 

*  Cf.  in  Caecil.  10.  32,  in  Vcrr.  ii.  3.  31.  73. 
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Livy  ii.  40.  8: 
Ergo  ego  nisi  peperissem,  Roma  non  oppugnaretur;  nisi  filium 
haberem,  libera  in  libera  patria  moriua  essem, 

or  course  the  speaker  does  not  mean  that  she  would  have  died 
already,  but  that  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  death  is  cut  off  by 
her  son's  actions.  Even  Plautus,  with  his  somewhat  restricted 
use  of  the  secondary  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  in  ^/-clauses,  still 
shows  there  clear  traces  of  this  running  over  of  the  unreal  into 
the  speaker's  future.  It  is  however  the  Ciceronian  use  with 
which  we  are  primarily  concerned  at  the  present  time.  The  ex- 
amples fall  under  several  different  heads; 

a)  The  future  sense  may  be  marked  by  the  use  of  the  active 
periphrastic;  e.  g., 

in  Caecil.  13.  43: 

Ac  si  tibi  nemo  respansurus  esset,  tamen  ipsam  causam,  ut  ego 
arbitror,  demonstrare  non  posses. 

Cicero  is  here  speaking  of  the  (coming)  trial  of  Verres.  He 
tells  Caecilius  that  he  could  not  handle  the  case,  even  though 
there  were  goin^  to  be  no  defence.    So  the  following  examples; 

de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  31.  85: 
Quae,  etiamsi  ad  vos  esset  singulos  aliquid  ex  hoc  agro  per- 
venturum,  qui  vobis  ostenditur,  aliis  comparatur,  tamen  honestius 
eum  vos  universi  quam  singuli  possideretis. 

Cato  M.  23.  82 : 
An  censes  ....  me  tantos  labores  diurnos  nocternosque  domi 
militiaeque  suscepturum  fuisse,  si  isdem  finibus  gloriam  meani, 
quibus  vitam,  essem  terminaturus?^ 

Less  often  it  is  the  apodosis  that  contains  the  periphrastic  form ; 

ad  Fam.  vi.  9.  2: 
Reliquum  est  ut . . . .  nihil  a  te  petam,  nisi  ut  ad  eam  volun- 
tatem,  quam  tua  sponte  erga  Caecinam  habiturus  esses^  tantus 
cumulus  accedat  commendatione  mea,  quanti  me  a  te  fieri  in- 
tellego. 

In  this  connection  might  be  added  the  following  example,  in 
which  aliquando  gives  something  of  the  suggestion  of  the  peri- 
phrastic ; 

^  So  ad  Fam.  iv.  7.  4,  ad  Att.  x.  8.  2,  xi.  15.  2  ;  cf.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  i.  5,  de  Fin  • 
iv.  22.  62. 
'  The  reading  habiturus  es  has  some  support. 

12 
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p.  Sest.  38.  83: 

Ac  si  turn  P.  Sestius  ....  in  templo  Castoris  animam  .... 
edidisset,  non  dubito  quin,  si  modo  esset  in  re  publica  senatus, 
si  maiestas  populi  Romani  revixisset,  aliguando  statua  huic  ob 
rem  publicam  interfecto  in  foro  statueretur.^ 

b)  The  indirect  explanatory  use  of  the  unreal  conditional 
sentence  (described  in  detail  in  section  II)  is  often  responsible 
for  an  encroachment  upon  the  realm  of  the  future.  Thus,  when 
a  speaker  wishes  to  remind  or  inform  his  hearer  why  he  fails 
to  do  something  that  might  be  expected  of  him,  instead  of  stating 
the  reason  directly,  he  may  imply  it  by  the  use  of  a  sentence 
of  the  following  form  "I  would  do  so,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that,  etc."  The  unreality  is  apt  to  run  over  into  the  future  in 
such  a  case ;  e.  g., 

ad  Fam.  xvi.  15.  i: 

Plura  scriberem,  si  iam  putarem  lubenter  te  legere  posse. 

The  purpose  of  this  sentence  obviously  is  to  explain  to  Tiro 
why  Cicero  does  not  proceed  to  lengthen  the  letter.'  Such  ex- 
amples of  the  indirect  explanatory  use  are  found  very  frequently 
in  the  epistles; 

ad  Fam.  vi.  6.  4 : 

Dicerem,  quae  ante  futura  dixissem,  ni  vererer,  ne  ex  eventis 
fingere  viderer. 

ad  Fam.  xiii.  24.  3: 

Scriberem  ad  te,  qualis  vir  esset,  ....  nisi  eum  iam  per  se 
ipsum  tibi  satis  notum  esse  arbitrarer. 

ad  Att.  xii.  39.  2: 

De  tabellariis  facerem,  quod  suades,  si  essent  ullae  necessariae 
litterae,  ut  erant  olim.^ 

The  imperfect  is  the  tense  most  used,  but  the  pluperfect  is  also 
found  ; 

ad  Fam.  vii.  2.  i : 
Quod  si  mihi  permisisses,  qui  mens  amor  in  te  est,  confecissem 
cum  coheredibus;   nunc  ....  inlicitatorem  potius  ponam,  quam 
illud  minoris  veneat.* 

*  De  Har.  Resp.  8.  17  affords  perhaps  a  similar  case. 

*  So  in  Plautus;  e.  g.,  Most.  843-44 ;  Eho^  istum.puere,  circumduce  hasce  aedis 
et  conclavia.  Nam  egomet  ductarem,  nisi  mi  esset  apud  forum  negoHum  ;  cf.  Pers. 
45,  Ps.  640. 

»  So  ad  Fam.  xii.  4.  2,  xiv.  7.  a,  ad  Att.  ii.  14.  2,  vii,  7.  7  (diutius) ;  Brut.  6a. 
223,  Tusc.  Disp.  V.  14.  42 :  cf.  p.  Sulla  23.  64. 

*  Cf.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  66.  2  and  Auct.  ad  Her.  iv.  49.  62. 
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In  this  case  the  future  ponam  touches  the  same  time  realm 
as  does  confectssenu  If  Marius  had  put  the  matter  without  re- 
strictions into  Cicero's  hands,  the  latter  would  have  proceeded 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  coheirs;  but  now  (he  says 
jestingly)  he  will  try  to  keep  the  price  up.* 

c)  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  consider  separately  one  or  two 
examples  in  which  the  unreality  of  the  ^/-clause  centers  in  some 
other  word  (or  phrase)  than  the  verb;  e.  g., 

in  Verr.  ii.  i.  17.  44: 
nihil  dicam  nisi  singulare,  nisi  id,  quod  si  in  alium  reum  di- 
ceretur,  incredibile  videretur. 

The  unreality  of  the  condition  here  manifestly  centers  in  the 
phrase  in  alium  reuniy  not  in  dicer etur\  for  Cicero  is  going  to 
tell  the  thing,  the  time  being  set  by  dicam.  That  Cicero's  thought 
here  fell  into  the  unreal  form  (instead  of  the  ideal)  shows  in  an 
interesting  way  how  familiar  he  must  have  been  with  the  invasion 
of  the  realm  of  the  future  on  the  part  of  the  unreal  conditional 
sentence.     Compare  the  following  example; 

de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25.  67 : 
"Idcirco"  inquit  "  agros  nominare  non  possum,  quia  tangam 
nullum  ab  invito."     Hoc,  Quirites,  multo  est  quaestuosius,  quam 
si  ab  invito  sumeret;  inibiiur^  enim  ratio  quaestus  . . .  et  . . .  ager 
emeiur^ 

V.  The  Concessive  Unreal. 

The  concessive  ^/-clause  with  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood 
presents  a  most  interesting  historical  problem  in  Latin  as  regards 
the  form  of  conclusion.  With  Plautus,  concessive  si  sit  (often 
unreal)  and  si  esset  take  an  indicative  conclusion  three  times  as 
often  as  a  subjunctive — always  so,  if  my  observation  is  correct, 
when  the  verb  is  one  of  those  we  ordinarily  class  as  modal/  In 
Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ratio  is  more  than  reversed;  con- 
cessive si  esset,  for  instance,  is  followed  by  a  subjunctive  conclusion 
six  times  as  often  as  by  an  indicative,  and  modal  verbs  are  put 

^For  other  cases  where  the  future  indicative  thus  parallels  the  unreal 
subjunctive,  see  de  Orat.  i.  42.  igo,  p.  Sex.  Rose.  20.  83  fin.,  p.  Rab. 
Perd.  6.  19,  p.  Sulla  i.  2,  3.  10,  16.  47,  p.  Flacc.  16.  38,  ad  Att.  ii.  14.  2;  cf.  p. 
Caec.  32.  93,  ad  Fam.  iii.  10.  2,  de  Leg.  ii.  7.  18. 

'  This  one  future  (of  the  three  in  the  passage)  rests  on  conjecture. 

•  Cf.  perhaps  p.  Q.  Rose.  15.  45. 

*The  facts  are  given  in  detail  in  the  University  of  California  Publications, 
CUssical  Philology,  Vol.  I.  p.  66  ff. 
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in  the  subjunctive  with  the  greatest  freedom.  This  marked  in- 
trusion of  the  subjunctive  into  the  conclusion  of  the  concessive 
unreal  was  doubtless  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  growing  appreciation 
of  symmetry  and  balance  in  verbal  expression  and  a  more  definite 
conception  of  si  esset — esset^  si  fuissei—fuhsei^  etc.,  as  normal 
combinations — a  conception  that  could  not  but  be  fostered  by  the 
great  masses  of  pure  conditional  sentences  which  naturally  fall 
into  those  forms.^ 

The  reason  for  Plautus*  preference  for  the  indicative  in  the  con- 
clusion is  not  far  to  seek.  For  the  conclusion  of  a  concessive 
sentence  of  the  type  under  discussion  has,  so  to  speak,  a  double 
r61e  to  play;  thus,  when  the  ^-clause  is  unreal,  it  is  the  function 
of  the  conclusion  to  inform  the  hearer  that  what  is  still  would  be^ 
even  though  circumstances  were  other  than  they  are.  Now 
Plautus  prefers  to  express  what  is^  allowing  the  hearer  to  gather 
that  it  still  would  be  \  e.  g., 

Ps.  291 : 
Atque  adeo,  si  facere  possim,  p\et2LS prohibel. 

We  (with  Cicero)  prefer  the  other  alternative  of  stating  what 
would  be,  leaving  it  to  the  hearer  to  gather  that  it  likewise  is — 
*'And,  what's  more,  even  though  I  could,  my  sense  of  duty 
would  check  me'\  Though  Plautus*  choice  produces  a  form  of 
sentence  that  may  seem  to  us  rough,  nevertheless  its  logic  is 
sound;  indeed,  he  might  perhaps  sit  in  judgment  on  us  (and 
Cicero)  who  prefer  the  other  alternative — a  choice  which  means 
that  we  use  the  form  of  present  unreality  in  reference  to  something 
that  actually  is, 

A  study  of  the  few  cases  in  Plautus  in  which  a  concessive  si- 
clause  containing  the  subjunctive  is  followed  by  a  subjunctive 
conclusion  brings  to  light  at  least  one  of  the  factors  that  favored 
the  intrusion  of  that  mood  into  the  conclusion;  e.  g., 

Aul.  555  ff. : 

Quos  si  Argus  servet,  qui  oculeus  totus  fuit, 

Is  numquam  servet. 

Euclio  is  distressed  for  fear  the  cooks  will  steal  something,  and 
means  to  say  that,  if  even  Argus  were  watching  them,  they  could 
not  be  kept  from  pilfering.  Had  he  been  content  to  say  just  ihis, 
the  conclusion  would  without  doubt  have  been  possunt.    But  the 

^According  to  Dittmar,  I  am  wholly  mistaken  on  this  point;  see  Philo- 
logische  Rundschau,  No.  8, 1906,  p.  174  ff. 
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emphasis  upon  Argus  in  the  51-clause  is  so  great  that  it  tempts 
the  speaker  to  resume  with  is  in  the  conclusion,  and  he  finds 
himself  committed  by  this  choice  of  subject  to  a  paraphrase 
of  the  thought  *'the  cooks  can  and  could  not  be  kept  from 
pilfering".  Choosing  servare  as  his  verb,  he  may  not  make  his 
conclusion  a  statement  of  fact  ('^even  he  by  no  means  keeps  them 
in  check"),  for  Argus  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  situation; 
all  he  can  say  is  "even  he  by  no  means  would  keep  them  in 
check."    So  Bacch.  697,  Men.  238  ff." 

Aside  from  these  examples,  there  seem  to  be  in  Plautus  only 
four  other  cases  where  a  concessive  ^/-clause  containing  the  sub- 
junctive is  followed  by  a  subjunctive  conclusion.  These  additional 
sentences  have,  in  common  with  the  three  already  treated,  a 
strongly  stressed  word  or  phrase  in  the  ^/-clause,  but  here  there 
is  no  resumptive  word  in  the  conclusion.  Yet  the  phrasing  of 
the  conclusion  in  each  case  is  such  as  would  exactly  fit  a  re- 
sumptive element ;  e.g.. 

True.  527-28: 

t  Sih  plane  ex  medio  mari 

savium  petere  tuom  iubeas,  petere  hau  pigeat,  mel  meum.^ 

In  this  sentence  the  speaker  proceeds  with  the  conclusion  just 
as  though  he  had  resumed  ex  medio  mari  by  illinc  or  the  like, 
and  had  thus  committed  himself  to  a  statement  of  what  would 
be\  for  illinc  (cf.  is  in  Aul.  555  ff.),  would  necessarily  confine  his 
remark  to  the  supposed  case,  thus  precluding  a  simple  statement 
of  the  present  situation  (e.  g.  "  I  am  ready ").  Apparently 
Plautus  felt  some  resumptive  force  in  such  a  case,  though  it  does 
not  find  direct  expression  in  the  text.  If  so,  the  explanation  of 
the  presence  of  the  subjunctive  in  the  conclusion  would  be  the 
same  here  as  for  the  three  sentences  first  taken  up. 

We  might  say  therefore  that  the  subjunctive  in  the  conclusion 
of  concessive  5/-clauses  of  the  forms  si  sit  and  si  essei  was  on 
sufferance  with  Plautus.  At  any  rate  his  recourse  to  this  choice 
of  mood  seems  to  be  limited  to  cases  in  which  he  becomes  in- 
volved in  a  particular  kind  of  sentence  where  the  customary 

^  In  view  of  Dittmar's  quite  unfounded  inference  (1.  c.  p.  176)  I  should 
perhaps  state  that  my  argument  here  does  not  rest  on  a  belief  in  the  old 
ontological  theory  of  mood  meaning.  Though  one  does  not  subscribe  to  that 
theory,  he  need  not  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  bonum  est  is  the  recognized 
form  to  express  what  »x,  whereas  bonum  sit  and  bonum  esset  are  typical  ex- 
pressions of  what  would  be, 

« So  Tri.  885  ff.,  True.  315  ff.,  Most.  241  ff. 
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indicative  is  almost  perforce  excluded ;  when  left  to  his  own 
devices  he  consistently  prefers  to  state  what  is,  leaving  it  to  the 
hearer  to  infer  that  the  same  thing  still  would  de.  Even  in  some 
cases  where  he  goes  so  far  as  to  commit  himself  by  the  use 
of  a  resumptive  word  in  the  conclusion  to  a  statement  of  what 
would  be,  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  seems  to  have  been  escaped 
through  the  choice  of  a  modal  verb;  see,  for  instance,  Amph. 

In  Cicero  a  very  general  levelling  has  taken  place — even  modal 
verbs  and  expressions  have  for  the  most  part  yielded  to  the 
pressure.  For  instance,  si  esset  is  used  in  the  concessive  sense 
approximately  160  times,  but  out  of  this  total  the  indicative 
appears  in  conclusion  in  only  22  cases.  Even  when  the  modal 
expressions  are  singled  out  and  considered  separately,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  subjunctive  is  still  decisive  (39  subjunctive, 
12  indicative). 

In  the  22  cases  of  indicative  conclusion  with  si  esset  \\\^  tense 
is  regularly  past.  This,  as  Blase  has  explained,^  may  be  a  con- 
sequence of  the  shift  of  the  present  unreal  from  the  form  si  sit 
to  si  esset]  thus,  Plautus  can  very  well  say  Qui  si  decern  habeas 
linguas,  mutum  esse  addecet  (Bacch.  128),  but  as  soon  as  the 
shift  is  made  to  Qui  si  decern  haberes  linguas,  it  becomes  hard 
to  retain  the  present  addecet.  However  Cicero  does  this  very 
thing  once  or  twice;  e.g.,  de  Har.  Resp.  i.  2.  A  clearer  case 
is  found  with  the  concessive  clause  in  the  form  sifuisset\ 

Lael.  27.  104: 
si  illis  plane  orbatus  essem,  magnum  tamen  adfert  mihi  aetas 
ipsa  solacium. 

In  closing  the  discussion  it  may  be  worth  while  to  emphasize 
the  large  concessive  use  of  the  «-clause.  Thus,  of  about  750 
cases  of  si  esset — esset,  almost  exactly  140  are  concessive  sen- 
tences. In  this  total  of  140  are  included  18  examples  in  which 
si  is  reenforced  by  eiiam\  78  more  have  tamen  in  the  conclusion, 
and  9  others  have  some  formal  mark  of  the  concessive  sentence 
(e.  g.  ne  si  quidem,  "not  even  if");  the  remaining  cases  are 
defined  by  the  context  merely. 

University  OF  California.  H..  \-#,  WUTTING. 

*  Diijsertationes  Argentoratenses,  Vol.  x.  p.  95  ff.;  he  here  credits  Foth  with 
the  original  suggestion. 


III.— EPIGRAPHICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  HISTORY 

OF  ATTIC  COMEDY. 

It  so  happens  that  the  extant  fragments  of  the  four  sets  of 
parallel  records  which,  in  their  original  form,  gave  a  complete 
history  of  the  comic  contests  at  Athens  do  not  supplement  each 
other  at  any  point  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  out  the  most  serious 
gaps  in  our  knowledge.  The  Victors'-lists  IG.  II  971  defg 
(Dionysia)  and  iklmn  (Lenaea)  give  us  practically  continuous 
records  for  considerable  periods  of  time.  If  we  could  satisfac- 
torily interpret  them  they  would  give  us  a  solid  basis  for  the 
chronology  of  Attic  comedy  during  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries. 
The  names  are  arranged  in  the  chronological  order  of  first  victories, 
but  unless  we  know  the  precise  dates  of  the  first  victories  of 
representative  poets  here  and  there  we  must  remain  content  with 
a  general  knowledge  of  relations.  The  documents  which  might 
have  furnished  these  precise  dates  fail  us  at  critical  points;  neither 
the  didascalic  notices  extant  in  the  hypotheses  to  Aristophanes, 
nor  the  Roman  didascalic  inscription  IG.  XIV  1098  a,  1097, 1098, 
nor  the  Fasti  IG.  II  971,  supply  the  date  of  a  single  important 
first  victory.  The  notices  of  first  appearances  and  first  victories 
found  in  various  literary  sources  give  material  help,  but  generally 
not  where  help  is  most  needed,  as  for  example  in  the  period 
covered  by  the  career  of  Aristophanes.  At  this  point  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  the  poet  himself  or  the  didascalus  who  trained 
the  chorus  for  him  was  officially  recognized  as  victor  adds  to  our 
perplexity.  Is  the  name  of  Aristophanes  to  be  supplied  in  the 
Victors'-lists,  or  was  he  supplanted  by  Callistratus  and  Philonides 
in  the  honor  roll  except  when  he  brought  out  a  play  himself? 

The  failure  of  conclusive  direct  testimony  on  these  and  similar 
problems  forces  us  to  resort  to  indirect  methods,  to  combinations 
of  various  kinds  which  may  lead  to  the  determination,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  facts  which  in  themselves  may  be  of  little  consequence, 
but  always  in  the  hope  that  through  them  we  may  reach  conclu- 
sions of  a  higher  order  of  importance  for  literary  history.  Thus 
the  minor  problems  which  are  first  discussed  in  this  paper  lead  up 
to  the  larger  question  just  mentioned,  whether  the  poet  or  his 
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didascalus  was  officially  recognized  as  competitor  in  the  dramatic 
contests,  and  the  solution  of  this  question  involves  in  turn  the 
whole  problem  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Roman  didascaliae  and 
the  determination  of  at  least  the  larger  chronological  relations  of 
the  two  comic  Victors'-lists.  The  principal  conclusions  which  are 
here  reached  were  summarily  indicated  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Journal  (p.  85)  in  a  review  of  Wilhelm's  remarkable  book,  Ur- 
kunden  dramatischer  Aufliihrungen  in  Athen;  it  is  the  aim  of 
this  paper  to  supply  the  considerations  by  which  the  writer  was 
led  to  these  conclusions. 

The  Duration  of  the  Synchoregia, 

'4n  the  archonship  of  this  Callias  Aristotle  says  that  it  was 
decreed  that  two  persons  together  should  serve  as  choregi  for 
tragedy  and  comedy  at  the  Dionysia".  The  scholiast  to  Arist. 
Ran.  404  who  thus  quotes  Aristotle  clearly  meant  the  Callias  of 
406/5  (fVi  Tovrou  Tov  KoXXtov),  in  whose  year  the  Frogs  were  pro- 
duced, and  not  the  archon  of  412/11.  In  A.  J.  P.  XVII  (1896), 
319  ff.,  I  endeavored  to  show  that  the  verses  in  the  Frogs  on 
which  this  comment  was  written  contain  a  direct,  though  covert, 
reference  to  this  innovation  (cf.  vv  yap  lear  c(rxt(r»  •  •  •  Kojcvpcr  &aT* 
dCrjfilovs  nai((i¥  rf  Koi  ;(opfvfii')  and  tend  to  Confirm  the  scholiast's 
assertion  as  to  the  date  of  the  new  arrangement ;  and  also  that 
the  phrase  ra  ^lovCaia  must  be  strictly  interpreted  as  referring  to 
the  City  Dionysia  alone.  As  regards  the  duration  of  the  syn- 
choregia,  which  was  evidently  an  emergency  arrangement,  no 
definite  evidence  was  then  available.  Such  as  there  was,  however, 
seemed  to  me  to  point  to  about  a  decade  for  tragedy  and  perhaps 
a  half-century  for  comedy.  Accordingly  the  victory  of  Aris- 
tophanes with  two  choregi  (p.  184,  below)  could  only  be  dated 
405-388,  and  that  of  Cephisodotus  (p.  322 ;  cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXI, 
p.  51)  in  402  with  a  single  choregus  (Lys.  21.4)  seemed  probably 
a  Lenaean  victory.  The  latter  date  has  since  been  used  as  a 
fixed  point  in  the  chronology  of  the  Lenaean  Victors'-list,^  with 
unfortunate  results,  as  will  shortly  appear. 

It  is  now  possible  to  determine  to  the  year  the  duration  of  the 
synchoregia  through  the  fortunate  discovery  by  Wilhelm  (Ber.  d. 
Wien.  Akad.,  Sitzung  d.  4.  Juli,  1906)  of  the  original  stone  from 
which   Pittakis  made  the  strange  set  of  notes  reproduced  by 

» By  me  in  A.  J.  P.  XXI,  p.  53,  and  elsewhere;  by  Wilhelm  Urk.  pp.  123, 
125. 
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Kohler  IG.  II  971  c.  and  Wilhelm  Urk.  p.  22.  The  uncertain 
items  which  these  two  scholars  were  able  to  extract  from  the 
hopeless  tangle  were  a  poor  substitute  for  the  fragment  of  the 
great  Fasti  of  the  City  Dionysia  which  Pittakis  had  seen,  though 
the  discovery  of  the  stone  itself  shows  that  their  divinatory  skill 
was  of  no  mean  order.  The  fragment  is  of  such  capital  importance 
that  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  not  access  to  the 
original  publication  it  is  here  reproduced  from  the  reprint  which 
I  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Wilhelm;  the  restorations  are  his 
except  the  two  that  are  queried.* 

As  Wilhelm  shows,  the  relative  position  of  the  items  in  the 
three  columns  presupposes  columns  of  141  lines:  following  the  11 
(or  possibly  12)*  lines  of  the  list  for  398  in  col.  i.  we  have 

Col.  ii.  Col.  iii. 

I  1.  of  the  list  for  398  6  11.  of  the  list  for  386 

132  11.  of  the  list  for  397-387  132  11.  of  the  list  for  385-375 

8  11.  of  the  list  for  386  3  11.  of  the  list  for  374 

141  lines.  141  lines. 

Now  from  what  is  already  known  about  the  disposition  of  this 
great  document  on  the  wall  on  which  it  was  inscribed  (Wilhelm, 
Urk.  p.  9  f.),  the  events  recorded  in  this  fragment  must  have  been 
on  the  topmost  block.  And  the  lower  margin  of  this  block  is 
preserved  a  little  below  the  last  line  of  col.  ii.  Frag,  c,  which 
has  a  lower  and  a  right-hand  margin,  was  in  a  corresponding 
position  on  the  top  block  just  to  the  left  of  the  block  containing 
this  new  fragment,  d.  Between  c,  which  was  in  col.  v  of  the  Fasti 
(counting  the  first  column  of  frag,  a  as  col.  i)  and  the  first  column 

*  Wilhelm  reports  in  col.  i  1.  8  E:  EXOPH.  Could  the  first  letter  be 
r?  If  80,the  choregus  was  Meneteles.son  of  Menesof  Anagyru8(IG.  II  1249), 
who  was  choregus  for  Erechtheis  for  a  chorus  of  men  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century.  From  the  remains  of  the  date-line  Dittenberger  Syl*^  721 
proposed  to  restore  the  archon  Aristocrates ;  but  cf.  Syl.' 713.  The  restora- 
tions precisely  suit  the  space.  So  does  that  of  Archippus  in  1.  10,  which  is 
tentatively  proposed ;  see  below,  p.  199. 

'Wilhelm,  in  a  letter  of  Nov.  i,  1906,  kindly  informed  me  that  the  N  in  the 
IftSt  line  of  col.  ii  is  visible  in  the  photograph  (which  he  expects  to  publish  in 
the  next  Jahresheft),  and  that  there  is  "  the  possibility  (not  more  than  that)  of 
some  lines  more  in  the  space  of  0.047  m.  under  the  line  that  I  thought  to  be 
the  last",  i.  e.,  'Icwrof,  etc.  The  first  report  is  to  be  corrected  accordingly.  It  is 
quite  unlikely  (p.  1S4,  below)  that  there  was  another  line  between  \Kju^i6ii\v 
and  the  lower  margin. 
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of  d,  one  column  intervened.  The  writing  in  this  portion  of  the 
Fasti  is  perfectly  regular  and  the  lines  "run  through  **  the  columns, 
i.  e.,  are  exactly  opposite  each  other  in  adjoining  columns.'  Con- 
sequently, since  the  normal  number  of  lines  in  each  year-list  was 
12,  we  can  determine  precisely  what  irregularities  occurred  in  the 
lists  during  the  years  between  422/1,  399/8,  387/6,  and  375/4,  the 
dates  preserved  in  the  four  columns  of  these  two  fragments.  The 
addition  of  an  extra  line  in  any  year-list  will  be  revealed  by  the 
displacement  by  one  line  of  the  entries  in  the  following  columns. 
Using  the  numbers  i  to  12  to  represent  the  usual  twelve  items  of 
a  year-list,  we  see  from  the  following  table  what  the  last  items  on 
the  top  block,  i.  e.,  the  items  contained  in  the  31st  line'  of  the 
columns,  actually  are  in  the  four  columns  of  c  and  d,  what  they 
would  have  been  if  the  succession  of  12-line  year-lists  had  con- 
tinued without  interruption  from  421  to  374,  and  the  amount  of 
displacement: 

Column                    r                         vi                      vii  viii  ix 

Actual        421, 9th  1.                         398,  nth  1.  386,  6th  1.  374,  3d  1. 

Normal  409,  6th  1.     397,  3d  1.  386,  12th  1.  374,  9th  1. 

Displacement                                              4  lines  6  lines  6  lines 

Thedisplacementof  two  lines  between  col.  vii  and  col.  viii  is  ex- 
plained by  the  extra  entry  ira\ai6i>  dpafxa,  etc.,  in  386.  That  of  four 
lines  between  cols,  v  and  vii,  which  embrace  the  period  of  the  syn- 
choregia,  must  be  due  to  this  innovation,  and  these  four  extra  lines 
were  all  in  the  year-lists  contained  in  col.  vi.  While  the  syn- 
choregia  lasted  two  choregi,  each  with  his  demoticon,  had  to  be 
entered  in  the  Fasti  instead  of  one.  Both  tragedy  and  comedy 
were  affected  by  the  synchoregia;  the  number  of  extra  lines  used 
was  therefore  bound  to  be  an  even  number.  For  the  additional 
two  names  in  any  year  certainly  two  extra  lines  would  be  needed. 
Hence  the  synchoregia  was  maintained  only  two  years,  406/5 
and  405/4.' 

^  H.  Schenkl  in  Berl.  Phil.  Woch.  1907,  446,  is  not  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  columns  varied  in  length  between  140,  141,  and  142  lines  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Fasti.  His  calculations  regarding  the  number  of  columns  lost  at 
the  beginning,  so  far  as  they  assume  such  variation,  are  valueless.  They  per- 
haps prove,  however,  that  all  calculations  back  of  486  are  a  waste  of  time. 

'Assuming,  with  Wilhelm,  p.  21,  that  in  c  there  is  room  for  two  lines  (EvTzoAts 
kSiAaoKev,  and  rpayuiSov)  between  1.  13  and  the  lower  margin,  and  that  in  d 
col.  ii  [iuj/juji6a]v  is  the  last  line  on  the  block.  According  to  this  the  top  block 
contained  31  lines  ;  Wilhelm  p.  9  reckoned  32. 

'Consequently,  the  victory  of  Cephisodotus  in  402  need  no  longer  be 
asiigned  to  the  Lenaea.  That  it  was  a  City  victory  is  shown  below,  pp.  187, 199. 
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That  this  result  is  correct  can  be  shown  by  testing  the  possi- 
bility indicated  by  Wilhelm  (above,  p.  i8i,  n.  2),  that  one  or 
two  additional  lines  may  have  intervened  between  [xttftttid»]y  in 
1. 14  and  the  lower  margin.  If  there  were  one  line  more  the  dis- 
placements would  be  an  odd  number  of  lines  (3,  5,  and  5) — an 
improbable  supposition,  for  two  extra  names  would  hardly  fill 
three  lines,  and  four  extra  names  could  scarcely  be  brought  into 
less  than  four  lines.  If  there  were  two  more  lines,  the  displace- 
ments would  be  2,  4,  and  4  lines,  allowing  for  but  one  year  (405) 
of  the  synchoregia.^  But  the  inscription  IG.  II  4,  1280  b,  p.  254, 
records  two  victories  for  Gnathis  and  Anaxandrides  acting  con- 
jointly as  choregi,  once  for  the  poet  Aristophanes  and  again 
{Mpa  piKtj)  for  Sophocles.  It  is  improbable  that  these  public- 
spirited  men  assumed  both  a  tragic  and  a  comic  choregia  in  the 
same  year,  and  indeed  somewhat  surprising  to  learn  that  they 
accepted  this  liturgy  in  two  successive  years.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  Aristophanes  was  victorious  at  the  City  Dionysia 
in  405,  Sophocles  in  404.' 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  metrical  synchoregic  inscription  found 
at  Lamptrae  IG.  Ill  1285,  which  formerly  induced  me  to  extend 
the  synchoregia  for  comedy  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  record  of  a  demotic  exhibition,  as 
in  fact  Brinck  Dis.  Hal.  1886,  p.  139,  maintained.  The  union  of 
two  or  more  persons  in  the  choregia  at  the  local  festivals  is  attested 
by  IG.  II  5,  1282,  p.  254  (Icaria).  The  three  victories  of  the  ob- 
scure tragic  poets,  Dicaeogenes,  Ariphron,  and  Polychares,IG.  Ill 
1285,  with  two  men  as  choregi,  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way, 
although  this  inscription  was  found  at  Athens;  but  both  choregi 
were  Acharnians.  IG.  Ill  1282,  in  which  three  choregi  from 
Aegilia  are  named,  was  also  found  at  Athens,  but  cannot  refer  to 
the  Athenian  contests.  The  important  record  of  the  victories  of 
Aristophanes  and  Sophocles  was  found  at  Eleusis,  but  the  con- 
tents are  evidently  Athenian. 

^The  possibilities  are  more  numerous  if  we  assume  three  lines  in  c  between 
I.  13  and  the  margin;  but  they  are  easily  reckoned  and  do  not  materially 
affect  the  result. 

'Wilhelm,  p.  177,  n.  i.,  assures  us  that  the  lettering  of  this  inscription  is 
not  of  the  early  fourth  century,  as  reported,  but  is  precisely  like  that  of  IG. 
I  338.  of  the  year  408/7.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  this  Sophocles  was  the 
great  poet,  and  not  his  grandson,  who  began  to  exhibit  his  own  plays  in  397/6 
(Diod.  XIV  53.  6).  In  that  case  the  Fasti  probably  recorded  that  fact  of  his 
death  by  re^w/zoOf.    See  below,  p.  190. 
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TAe  Heading  of  the  Fasti. 

It  will  never  be  possible  to  determine  exactly  the  phrasing  of 
the  heading  of  the  Fasti  unless  some  portion  of  the  lost  part  of  it 
is  discovered,  although  there  is  now  essential  agreement  as  to  the 
principal  elements  which  it  contained.  The  first  three  extant 
columns  contained  140  lines  each,  and  we  have  just  seen  that 
cols.  V,  vi,  vii,  viii,  and  ix  contained  141  lines.  The  increase  of  one 
line  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  discontinuance  of  the 
heading  and  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  space  for  the  record.  Now 
the  actual  position  of  the  items  in  the  frag,  c,  as  compared  with 
what  it  would  have  been  if  the  first  five  columns  had  all  contained 
140  lines,  shows  a  displacement  of  two  lines.  Col.  iv  was  there- 
fore the  first  one  which  contained  141  lines,  and  the  heading 
extended  over  only  the  first  three  extant  columns.  I  would  sug- 
gest :  otdf  vtviKfiKafnv  •  •  •  .  d^  (or  iifi)  ot  npmrov  K&fioi  ^a-av  r»[i  Aio" 
vv<r»i    EXcv^fpfi. 

The  first  items  in  the  columns  covered  by  the  extant  fragments 
may  be  given  here  for  convenience,  as  showing  the  arrangement 
by  columns  of  the  whole  document  from  frag,  a  to  the  end: 

Col.  i  ii       iii       iv       r  vi 

Line  7  4      10      6      3      12 

Year  473/2  460/9  448/7  436/5  424/3  413/2 

Lines  140  140  140  141  141  141 

Col.  vii  viii  ix  x  xi  xii  xiii 


Line 

5 

2 

9 

6 

3 

12 

I 

Year 

401/0 

388/7 

378/7 

366/5 

354/3 

342/1 

330/9 

Lines 

141 

141 

141 

141 

153? 

135? 

? 

In  the  lower  part  of  col.  xi  the  lines  are  crowded  so  as  to  admit 
probably  12  or  13  extra  lines.^  Col.  xii  may  have  begun  with  the 
first  line  of  the  year  341/0,  leaving  154  lines  to  col.  xi.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  vacant  space  of  a  few  lines  at  the  end  of 
col.  xii,  so  that  we  cannot  know  precisely  where  the  record  ended 
here,  nor  the  beginning  of  col.  xiii. 

^  The  crowding  was  apparently  confined  to  the  lowest  block,  for  the  spacing 
on  frag,  e  (g  KOh.),  which  was  at  the  top  of  the  third  block,  is  normal.  Wil- 
helm  assures  us  (p.  241)  that  the  upper  margin  observed  by  Kohler  in  e  is 
original,  and  not  due,  as  I  reported,  to  a  later  use  of  the  stone.  The  first  line 
on  the  third  block  was  the  70th  in  the  column.  Hence,  since  the  top  block 
contained  31  lines,  the  second  contained  38. 
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The  Esiablishtneni  of  the  Comic  Contest  at  the  Lenaea, 

Now  that  Wilhelm  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  headings 
over  the  several  sections  of  the  Victors'-lists  extended  over  only 
a  sing^le  column,  it  becomes  necessary  to  revise  our  former  opinion 
(Introd.  of  Com.  into  City  Dion.,  p.  25)  that  the  comic  contest 
was  instituted  at  the  Lenaea  in  the  same  period  as  at  the  Dionysia. 
We  have  only  the  evidence  of  the  list  itself  (Wilhelm,  p.  123)  to 
guide  us.  Accepting  my  former  view  that  the  victory  of  Cephiso- 
dotus  in  402  was  Lenaean  and  restoring  his  name  in  col.  ii,  1.  13, 
Wilhelm  (p.  125)  concludes  that  the  list  begins  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  finds  confirmation  for  this  view  in 
the  position  of  the  name  of  Eupolis  in  col.  i.  Kaibel  on  the  other 
hand  (p.  168)  regards  the  notice  of  Anon.  »r.  ie»fu  II  Kaib.  con- 
cerning Pherecrates,  that  he  won  tVl  ecodwpov  438/7  (Dobree's 
correction  for  iiti  Btdrpov),  as  a  reference  to  this  poet's  first  Lenaean 
victory,  and  thus  reaches  the  date  ca.  445  for  the  victory  of 
Xenophilus,  who  heads  the  list.  But  Wilhelm  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  his  contention  that  all  notices  of  this  kind  refer  to  the 
Dionysia  (see  below,  p.  189);  nor  is  Dobree's  correction  at  all 
certain.  We  have  learned  above  that  the  festival  at  which  Cephi- 
sodotus  was  victorious  in  402  was  not  necessarily  the  Lenaea. 
We  must  no  longer,  therefore,  use  him  as  a  starting  point,  but 
must  attack  the  problem  in  a  different  way.  It  is  possible,  I  think, 
to  arrive  at  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth. 

We  begin  with  the  victory  of  Aristophanes  with  the  Acharnians 
in  425;  either  his  name  or,  as  Wilhelm  contends,  that  of  his 
didascalus  Callistratus,  followed  that  of  Eupolis,  the  ninth  name. 
434  is  accordingly  the  lastest  possible  date  for  the  beginning  of 
the  list.  The  first  victory  of  Eupolis  cannot  be  dated  later  than 
426;  but  since  he  began  to  exhibit  in  429,  in  the  same  year  as 
Phrynichus  (Anon,  n,  xafi.  II),  or  in  427  (Eusebius  Vers.  Arm.), 
and  both  Phrynichus  and  Myrtilus  won  before  Eupolis,  the  first 
victory  of  Eupolis  is  confined  to  427  or  426.  How  many  of  the 
20  victories  of  his  predecessors  were  won  before  426?  The 
activity  of  Teleclcides  seems  not  to  have  extended  beyond  the 
period  of  Pericles  (Meineke,  Hist.  crit.  p.  89).  The  second  victory 
of  Aristomenes  was  won  in  394,  as  I  believe  (Class.  Phil.  I,  p.  219). 
We  can  safely  assign  two  of  Cratinus'  three  to  this  period  and 
perhaps  two  of  Hermippus*  four.  The  second  victories  of  Phere- 
crates and  Phrynichus  it  would  be  wise  to  reserve  for  the  time 
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after  426.  This  gives  us  about  14  victories  prior  to  the  first  of 
Eupolis,  and  the  year  440  or  441  as  the  approximate  date  of  the 
first  comic  contest  at  the  Lenaea.  The  year  442  is  entirely  possi- 
ble, but  any  earlier  date  increasingly  improbable;  while  440  may 
safely  be  regarded  as  the  lower  limit. 

According  to  Wilhelm^s  view  (pp.  in  ff.)  of  the  relation  of  the 
didascalus  to  the  state,  which  will  be  discussed  later  on,  the  three 
names  after  Eupolis  would  be  Callistratus  (425),  Aristophanes 
(424),  and  Philonides  (422).  I  believe,  however,  that  the  next 
two  were  Aristophanes  and  Philonides  (below,  p.  199).  Kaibcl 
(p.  177)  and  Korte  (Rh.  Mus.  LX,  p.  436)  propose  to  restore  in 
the  last  line  of  the  column  Lysippus  (410  or  409).  What  is  the 
latest  possible  date  indicated  for  this  position  ?  If  we  assume  that 
all  the  victories  of  the  first  nine  poets,  except  the  second  of 
Aristomenes,  were  won  before  the  fifteenth  poet  gained  his  first — an 
extremely  improbable  assumption — and  add  the  two  of  Aristoph- 
anes and  one  for  each  of  the  next  three  poets,  we  reach  the  year 
413  or  412  (according  as  the  list  began  in  441  or  440).  The  year 
410,  and  the  possibility  of  Lysippus,  can  be  reached  only  by  the 
further  assumption  that  three  or  two  extra  victories  were  won 
before  410  by  one  of  the  unknown  poets;  or,  to  state  the  whole 
case  in  another  way,  we  should  be  forced  to  assume  that  between 
Philonides  (423)  and  Lysippus  (410)  only  three  new  poets  gained 
a  place,  leaving  10  years  to  be  occupied  by  second  or  subsequent 
victories.  The  probable  date  indicated  by  the  position  is  rather 
ca.  414. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  approximate  chronological 
distribution  of  the  names  in  the  four  columns  of  the  Lenaean  list- 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  name  of  Cephisodotus  can  only  be  restored 
in  col.  ii,  1.  13,  on  the  very  improbable  assumption  that  the  period 
ca.  414-402  was  occupied  by  a  new  poet  in  every  year  but  two, 
or  else  that  the  beginning  of  the  list  goes  back  some  years 
beyond  442. 

Was  the  Poet  or  his  Didascalus  Victor? 

We  are  now  prepared  to  discuss  the  question:  When  a  poet 
did  not  himself  perform  the  duties  of  didascalus  in  bringing  out  a 
play,  was  his  authorship  of  the  play  officially  recognized  in  the 
award,  or  was  his  representative,  who  was  selected  and  doubtless 
paid  by  the  poet  to  do  this  work,  alone  mentioned  in  the  decision 
of  the  judges?   Should  we  expect  to  find  in  the  Fasti  'Ap(aro</>dH7r 
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MdaaMv  whenCallistratus  had  been  in  fact  the  dMaKoXos}  Was  Aris- 
tophanes or  Callistratus  named  in  the  Victors*-lists  for  the  victory 
with  the  Acharnians?  Have  we  the  right  to  assume  that  the  for- 
mula which  is  attested  for  ca.  348  Tfrapros  'Ava^avdpldrjt  (play)  dt^  'Aya- 

(imrov  (IG.  XIV  1098, 1.  8),  was  employed  in  the  official  records 
during  the  period  of  the  Old  Comedy  also?  The  question  has  been 
vigorously  debated,  most  recently  by  Wilhelm  Urkunden  pp.  1 1 1 
ff.,  who  supports  the  view  of  Reisch  and  others,  against  that  of 
Kaibel  and  others,  that  down  to  ca.  380  the  actual  didascalus  and 
not  the  author  was  officially  recognized;  and  he  finds  in  his  latest 
discovery  (p.  182  above)  a  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  for  in  971  d 
Araros  is  entered  as  victor  in  387,  although  Suidas  expressly 
states  that  he  exhibited  first  in  Ol.  loi,  376-73.  It  would  cer- 
tainly seem  at  first  glance  that  Wilhelm  has  given  the  right 
explanation  of  this  apparent  contradiction,  viz.,  that  Suidas 
records  the  date  of  the  first  exhibition  of  Araros  with  his  own 
plays,  while  the  victory  of  387  was  won  by  him  as  didascalus  for 
his  father  Aristophanes.  But  the  question  at  once  arises.  How 
could  the  source  of  Suidas  distinguish  between  the  author  and 
the  xmoMdaKoXos  ?  The  notices  of  first  appearances  and  of  first 
victories  preserved  in  Suidas,  Diodorus,  the  chronographers,  etc., 
were  certainly  derived  from  the  official  records  of  the  contests  at 
the  City  Dionysia,  and  these  records,  according  to  Wilhelm,  did 
not  mention  the  real  author  before  ca.  380.  Clearly  the  problem 
goes  deeper.  It  would  be  well  to  have  before  us  the  literary 
evidence  before  we  seek  the  solution  in  the  inscriptional 
documents. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject^  passages  have  frequently  been 
used  as  evidence  which  in  fact  have  no  bearing  on  the  question. 
We  must  carefully  eliminate  from  consideration  one  class  of  in- 
stances in  which  plays  were  brought  out  by  persons  who  were 
not  their  real  authors,  viz.,  1)  cases  of  real  or  alleged  plagiarism, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  author.  Here  the  poet  who 
appropriated  another^s  play  desired  to  be  known  as  the  author, 
and,  if  he  was  not  in  fact  the  author,  obtained  his  chorus  under 
false  pretenses.  He  of  course  might  either  bring  out  the  play 
himself  or  employ  a  didascalus  to  represent  him.  There  remain 
two  classes  of  instances  which  it  would  be  well  to  distinguish  from 
each  other,  2)  the  production  of  a  play  after  the  poet's  death  by 

*  Wilhelm,  p.  112,  refers  to  the  principal  writers  on  the  question. 
13 
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an  authorized  didascalus,  and  3)  cases  like  that  of  Aristophanes, 
in  which  the  poet,  desiring  to  be  relieved  of  the  duties  of  stage 
management,  arranged  with  a  didascalus  to  take  charge  of  the 
production.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  judges  the  principle 
involved  in  2)  is  the  same  as  in  3).  If  the  actual  didascalus  in  the 
former  case  was  recognized  in  the  award,  we  should  expect  him 
to  be  in  the  latter  also,  and  vice  versa.  For  convenience  we  will 
discuss  2)  first,  for  it  is  not  always  easy  to  classify  the  other  notices. 
If  a  play  was  produced  for  the  first  time  (i.  e.,  not  as  naXaiop), 
afler  the  author's  death,  it  seems  that  care  was  taken  at  all 
periods  to  indicate  its  real  author  as  well  as  its  didascalus.     Cf. 

Schol.  Arist.  Ran.  67 '  MavKoXlai  (f>€pova'i,  rcXcvr^o-ayror  Evpiirldov  rbv 
vlhv  avTov  hibibaxBivQi  6fiatifVfiov  iv  aarti  'l^tycVfiav,  etC;  Suidas  S. 
FuripideS  :  ptKas  dyciXcro  ccV  Tas  fiiy  id'  yrcpi»y,  t^p  dc  fiiatf  fi^ra  rrjv 
rfXci/r^v,  €7Tid€i(afAiVov  r6  dpafia  roC  adfX^idoO  avrov  Evpinldov  ',   cf.  also  the 

the  Vita.  The  Didascaliae  evidently  reported:  Evpimdrjs  npta- 
fiuTtpos  T€BprjKa>s  'l<f)iytpt[if  dia  Eupcirtdov ;  the  Fasti  probably  gave 
simply  Evpimdrjs  {T€BprjK(os})  MtavKtp.  Victories  were  accorded  to 
Aeschylus  after  his  death:  Vita,  Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  6.10.  Arist. 
Ach.  10  and  Ran.  868  also  alludes  to  the  reproduction  of  plays 
in  his  name."  The  Oedipus  Coloneus  was  brought  out  (in  402) 
by   Sophocles  the  grandson   as  didascalus,  but    as  the  dead 

poet's  play.  Hyp.  O.  C:  cVl  rtriktimiKori  T^  Trdtryro)  So</>oicX^ff  6  v2dovff 

ididaaxtp.  The  victory  of  Sophocles  in  404  recorded  in  the  syn- 
choregic  inscription  was  probably  a  victory  by  the  dead  poet 
(above,  p.  184,  n.  2),  for  Diodorus  XIV.  53  fin.  states  on  didascalic 
authority  that  Sophocles,  the  grandson,  began  to  exhibit  plays  in 
396.  The  inference  from  these  facts  clearly  is  that  the  elder 
Sophocles,  though  dead,  cdidacricc  dta  2o</>oKXcot;r  in  404  and  in  402, 
just  as  two  centuries  afterward  we  find  in  the  Didascaliae  the 
entry  (trpwror)  Uapdfiopov  TiBpriKMs  (IG.  II  975,  167  B.C.).  The  case 
of  Aristias  probably  belongs  in  this  category.  Hyp.  Aesch.  Sept.: 

dtvTtpo9    'ApLOTias    Htpati   TapToXa   [ — ]  nakaiarais   aarvpiKoit  rots  tow 

'Codd.  e'  and  (T,  but  the  cod.  Vat.  of  the  Vita  and  Thomas  Magister  give  xc', 
which  is  inherently  more  probable,  for  the  former  numeral.  Suidas  regularly 
records  the  totals  for  both  festivals. 

'  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  simple  statement  of  the  Vita  and  of 
Philostratus,  and  the  large  number  of  victories  recorded  by  Suidas  (28)  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  otherwise  with  the  number  in  the  Vita  (13,  i.  e.,  City 
victories);  for  the  tragic  contest  at  the  Lenaea  was  not  established  until  after 
his  death,  cf.  Victors'-list  rs,  Wilh.  p.  145.  Quint.  10.  I.  66  states  that  later 
poets  revised  the  plays  of  Aeschylus  and  won  victories  with  them. 
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Uparipov  narp6i.  Though  the  credit  for  the  tetralogy  as  a  whole 
belonged  to  Aristias,  the  authorship  of  the  satyr-drama  was  care- 
fully recorded  in  the  Didascaliae.^ 

Tragedies  reproduced  after  the  author's  death — evidently  an 
unusual  honor  during  the  fifth  century — seem  to  have  been 
entered  in  the  regular  contests  dio  rov  ^uv6s  until  the  year  386. 
If  this  is  true,  they  had  the  same  status  in  the  Fasti  as  the  unex- 
hibited  plays  such  as  the  Iphigeneia  or  Oedipus  Coloneus,  and  in 
the  choregic  inscriptions  tdlBa^Ktv  was  used  of  the  dead  poet, 
while  the  Didascaliae  recorded  also  the  actual  didascalus.  After 
386,  when  old  tragedies  were  outside  of  the  contest,  the  poet's 
name  was  still  attached  to  the  play,  and  in  the  Didascaliae  the 
name  of  the  rpayt^dot  who  acted  as  didascalus  is  given  (II  973), 
though  the  Fasti  give  only  ot  rpaytaboi.  What  is  true  of  old 
tragedies  before  and  after  386  is  true  of  old  comedies  before  and 
after  339. 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  are  the  instances  of  the  first 
class:  a  poet  entered  in  the  competition  as  his  own  a  play  which 
was  in  fact,  or  according  to  malicious  gossip,  composed  by 
another.  He  alone  was  recognized  officially  as  the  author, 
although  he  may  have  employed  another  to  serve  as  didascalus. 
The  state  could  not  concern  itself  with  charges  of  plagiarism 
which  became  current  after  the  exhibition.  Euphorion  was 
officially  credited  with  victories  with  plays  which  gossip,  whose 
source  we  can  readily  surmise,  reported  to  have  been  written  by 

his  father:   roit  AlaxCXov  rov  narpoSf  oTs  fii^nfo  Ijv  tiribu^aiitvoSf  TtrpaKie 

tviiaiatv'  iypa^w  df  koi  olKtia,  Suidas.  Arist.  Ran.  78  Strongly  inti- 
mates that  lophon  had  had  too  much  help  from  Sophocles.  The 
scholiast  is  doubtless  right  in  suggesting  that  a  brilliant  victory, 
won  during  his  father's  lifetime,  was  responsible  for  such  talk. 
We  need  not  rehearse  such  insinuations  of  plagiarism  except  to 
express  the  belief  that  the  statements  of  Schol.  Plat.  Apol.  19  c, 
that  Philippus,  the  son  of  Aristophanes,  *' contested  with  the 
plays  of  Eubulus",  and  that  Araros  "contested  with  his  own  and 
with  his  father's  plays",  do  not  at  all  mean,  as  Wilhelm  Urk.  p.  114 
and  Sitzungsber.  p.  4  thinks,  that  Philippus  and   Araros  were 

*Anon.  fl".  KOfi.  II  Kaib.  says,  under  Antiphanes,  rciv  KUfUfiduv  avruv  mag 
Kol  6  <v%  avTov  Kaib.>  lri<^avog  ed/rfo^ev.  Here  is  a  possible  explanation  of 
the  late  date  (not  before  306)  of  the  TlipEKMofikvr), —  slightly  revised  and 
brought  out  by  the  son  after  his  father's  death,  but  as  his  father's  play.  This 
is  better  than  to  assume  a  second  Antiphanes  with  Wilhelm  p.  55. 
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formally  commissioned  by  Eubulus  and  Aristophanes  respectively 
to  act  as  didascali  for  them.  The  scholist's  motive  is  clearly 
to  retail  gossip ;  he  passes  from  the  gibes  in  which  Aristophanes' 
contemporaries  indulged  against  him  to  those  aimed  at  his  sons. 
The  fact  seems  well  attested  that  Araros,  before  trying  his  for- 
tune with  plays  of  his  own,  brought  out  plays  written  by  his  father, 
but  whether  openly  as  his  father's  didascalus,  as  Wilhelm  assumes, 
or  with  intent  to  deceive  the  public  into  regarding  him  as  the  poet, 
we  cannot  decide  without  further  consideration.  Hyp.  Plut.  IV 
states  that  the  Plutus  was  the  last  play  brought  out  by  Aristophanes 

*'  in  his  own  name",  and  that  top  vIop  alrov  avarrjaai  'ApapSra  ^I'avTTJs  TOif 
$(aTais  fiov\6ptvosi  ra  vir6\oiira  dvo  di    cVciVov  KaBiJKait  KonKaXov  jcai  AioXocri- 

Kiofa,  The  Vita  states  the  same  fact  and  imputes  the  same  motive, 
but  adds  that  the  Plutus  itself  was  brought  out  ^t*  'ApapSros.  Now 
the  phrases  en-'  idt^  oi^ofiaTL  and  dia  rov  d€iv6s  are  not  of  themselves  con- 
clusive, as  the  divergent  opinions  of  modern  scholars  show  ;  they 
may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  either  the  poet  as  opposed  to  his 
acknowledged  representative,  his  didascalus,  or  the  actual  author 
as  opposed  to  the  person  who  was  parading  under  false  colors. 
If  it  was  in  fact  the  desire  of  the  aged  Aristophanes,  who  had  had 
his  fill  of  honors,  to  establish  his  son  in  the  favor  of  the  public 
before  he  died,  this  result  was  certainly  best  accomplished  by 
giving  him  a  comedy  to  bring  out  as  his  very  own,  as  Sophocles 
was  suspected  of  doing  for  lophon.  This  is  the  idea  of  Anony- 
mous when  he  says  of  Aristophanes  cn-ctra  r^  vi<^  cdidov  ra  dpafiara. 
As  didascalus  for  his  father,  on  a  par  with  Callistratus  and  Philoni- 
des,  Araros  would  indeed  have  gained  experience,  but  not  public 
favor  as  a  poet,  whatever  his  official  status  as  a  competitor  may 
have  been.  One  might  reasonably,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  all 
these  considerations,  regard  the  case  of  Araros  as  like  that  of 
lophon — that  he  brought  out  his  father's  plays  as  his  own — and 
when  we  find  his  name  entered  in  the  Fasti  as  victor  in  387,  the 
year  after  the  Plutus,  the  official  record  would  seem  to  be  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  literary  tradition — except  for  the  notice  of 
Suidas  above  referred  to. 

The  presence  of  the  name  of  Araros,  therefore,  in  the  Fasti  as 
victor  in  387  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  settling  the  main  question 
before  us,  viz.,  whether  the  poet  or  his  didascalus  received  the 
official  award,  for  he  may  have  brought  out  his  play  either  as  its 
actual  author  or  as  his  father's  representative.  We  must  accord- 
ingly look  for  some  other  evidence  or  leave  the  problem  unsolved. 
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There  is  no  question  as  to  the  usage  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  and  thereafter.  Aphareus  was  twice  victorious  with  the 
plays  brought  out  dia  Aiowaiov,  Vit.  X  Orat.  839  c,  and  he  is  duly 
credited  with  them  in  the  Victors'-lists.  We  have  already  (p.  189) 
alluded  to  the  case  of  Anaxandrides.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
tyrant  Dionysius  himself  trained  his  choruses  when  he  competed 
in  Athens.  Was  the  practice  of  the  fifth  century  different  from 
that  of  the  fourth,  as  Wilhelm  thinks  ?  There  is  no  a  priori  reason 
why  it  should  have  been.  Aristophanes  and  his  didascali  are 
the  only  persons  with  whom  we  are  concerned,  and  the  Victors*- 
lists  the  only  court  of  appeal.  As  we  have  seen  (p.  188),  there  is 
a  lacuna  of  six  lines  in  the  Lenaean  list  where  the  names  of  the 
victors  of  425 — ca.  414  once  stood.  We  shall  have  to  depend  upon 
the  City  list  alone.  If  we  find  the  name  of  Aristophanes  there  in 
a  position  which  indicates  a  first  victory  before  that  of  405,  ^^e 
can  safely  conclude  that  the  poet  and  not  his  didascalus  was 
recognized  as  the  competitor  in  the  fifth  as  in  the  fourth 
century. 

But  before  we  consider  the  Dionysian  Victors'-list  we  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  very  headings  that  stood  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lists  of  victorious  poets  give  testimony  on  the  point 

at  issue:   [vtieat]  dariKoi  (XrjvaiKai)  norjr&v  KOi>fxiK&p  (TpayiKoi>v).      DoeS 

not  this  indicate  that  the  persons  who  compiled  these  lists  from 
the  didascalic  archives  of  the  archons  assumed  that  the  victors 
were  always  the  actual  poets?  All  the  extant  fragments  of  the 
Didascaliae  (IG.  II  973,  974, 975)  except  972  also  begin  the  yearly 
record  with  iro(i;Tai).  The  Fasti  and  the  choregic  inscriptions 
give  fMavMv.  Are  we  to  believe,  with  Reisch,  Pauly-Wissowa  V, 
405,  and  Wilhelm  that  in  the  fifth  century  tdidaoK^v  indicated  the 
actual  didascalus,  whether  he  was  the  real  poet  or  not,  and  that 
the  third-century  compiler  of  the  Victors'-lists  ignorantly  assumed 
the  identity  of  didascalus  and  poet?  It  seems  to  me  much  more 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  official  archives  always  gave  all  the 
pertinent  facts,  using  the  formal  tdidaaKfp  for  the  competitor,  with 
the  addition  of  dm  rod  dtivog  if  a  hypodidascalus  was  employed, 
just  as,  when  a  play  by  a  deceased  poet  was  brought  out  for  the 
first  time  or  reproduced  as  an  old  play,  both  the  didascalus  and 
the  poet  were  mentioned.  The  compiler  of  the  Victors'-lists, 
according  to  this  view,  had  full  information  and  entered  in  the 
category  of  victorious  norfrai  only  the  actual  poets. 
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The  Victors  at  the  City  Dionysia, 

In  the  Dionysian  Victors'-list,  between  the  names  of  Hermip- 
pus  and  Eupolis,  we  find  the  name  'Apt-,  which  Kaibel  (Urkunden 
p.  176)  unhesitatingly  restores  as  Aristophanes.  Wilhelm,  how- 
ever, restores  Aristomenes,  advancing  the  following  arguments 
against  Kaibel,  in  addition  to  the  argument  that  the  didascalus 
received  the  prize:  (i)  We  know  of  no  City  victory  of  Aristo- 
phanes of  so  early  a  date,  (2)  the  position  of  'Apt-  indicates  a  dale 
ca.  430,  rather  before  than  after,  (3)  the  names  of  Callistratus  and 
Philonides  can  be  restored  in  the  list  in  positions  that  correspond 
well  with  the  time  when  they  were  winning  victories  with  their 
own  and  with  Aristophanes'  plays. 

We  may  pass  over  the  first  argument,  for  we  have  little  infor- 
mation about  the  success  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  that  are  not 
preserved ;  and  also  the  third,  lor  Callistratus  and  Philonides  may 
have  won  victories  with  plays  of  their  own,  and,  besides,  their 
names  do  not  need  to  be  restored.  But  the  second  argument  is 
a  serious  one.  If  the  position  of  'Apt-  is  in  fact  incompatible  with 
a  first  victory  between  427,  the  year  of  Aristophanes'  first  appear- 
ance, and  424,  the  latest  date  permitted  by  the  position  of  Eupolis, 
the  justice  of  Wilhelm's  contention  must  be  conceded. 

In  my  opinion  Wilhelm  assumes  too  early  a  date  for  both 
Pherecrates  and  for  the  fifth  name  in  col.  iii,  and,  therefore,  for 
'Apt-  also.  The  date  437  which  he  takes  for  Pherecrates  depends 
upon  Dobree's  conjecture  €iri  Qtot^pov  for  ^Vi  Btarpov  in  Anon.  w.  icw/i. 
This  is  too  uncertain  to  depend  upon.  In  col.  iii  he  proposes 
[*Ap;(]i[7r7ror],  who  wou  a  single  victory  in  Ol.  91  (415-412)  accord- 
ing to  our  text  of  Suidas,  or  [Au<r]i[rriror],  by  whom  a  victory  was 
won  in  410  or  409  occording  to  IG.  XIV  1097,  [Ajvoriinror  iwUa 
fi€v  [. .  .  .  iirl  e€oirofi'  or  T\aviclir]irov.  Whether  it  was  a  first  victory 
or  not  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  lacuna.  If  it  was  a  first 
victory,  we  have  seen  above  (p.  187)  that  it  could  hardly  have 
been  Lenaean;  the  name  would  therefore  have  stood  in  this  list 
somewhere  in  col.  iii.  If  we  can  show  that  any  position  below 
Cephisodotus  would  be  incompatible  with  a  first  victory  won  as 
early  as  409,  it  would  follow  that  at  least  one  other  victory, 
recorded  in  the  lacuna  of  1097,  had  been  won  by  Lysippus  pre- 
viously to  409  and  that  his  name  must  be  restored  in  the  upper 
part  of  col.  ii.  The  interpretation  of  1097  on  the  basis  of  ca.  56 
letters  to  each  line  will  necessarily  result,  according  to  my  attempt 
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VICTORIOUS  COMIC  POETS,  DIONTSIA. 
Col.  I.  Col.  II. 
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in  Class.  Phil.  I,  p.  219,  and  this  in  turn  will  altogether  exclude 
Aristomenes  from  the  list  of  the  City  victors.  The  restoration  of 
*Api[tTTo<f>dinj£]  will  follow  as  a  natural  corollary.  This  is  the  definite 
task  before  us. 

The  only  poet  in  col.  ii  the  date  of  whose  first  victory  is  approx- 
imately known  is  Eupolis;  he  was  first  in  421  (Hyp.  Pax).  Her- 
mippus  occupied  422  (II  971  c),  Cratinus  423  (Hyp.  Nub.). 
Eupolis  began  to  exhibit  in  429  (Anon.)  or  in  427  (Hicron.).  Her- 
mippus'  victory  in  422  obviously  cannot  have  been  his  first.  It  is 
possible  that  Eupolis'  victory  in  421  was  his  first,  though  it  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  his  second.  In  any  event  we  must  admit  for 
the  present  the  possibility  that  his  first  victory  may  have  fallen  in 
any  of  the  years  between  429  and  421  except  423  and  422.  He 
won  four*  City  victories  and  died  before  410.  Now  if  the  victory 
of  421  was  his  first  victory,  and  each  of  the  ten  poets  following 
won  each  only  one  victory  before  the  eleventh  poet,  hypothetically 
Lysippus,  won  his  first,  and  if  the  predecessors  of  Eupolis  won  no 
victories  at  all  in  this  interval,  even  so  the  first  victory  of  the 
eleventh  poet  could  not  fall  before  407  (421  — [11 +  3]).  And  by 
assuming  these  extreme  conditions  we  are  forced  to  assign  to 
Ameipsias  an  earlier  victory  than  that  of  414  (Hyp.  Av.);  this 
brings  the  date  down  to  406.  By  assigning  to  Eupolis  424  instead 
of  421  we  reach  407  for  the  poet  after  Cephisodotus.  To  reach 
409,  the  latest  date  for  Lysippus,  the  first  victory  of  Eupolis  must 
be  pushed  back  to  426.  Since  he  first  competed  at  the  age  of  17, 
in  429  or  in  427,  we  have  a  margin  of  at  most  three  years  in  the 
period  429-409  for  victories  by  earlier  poets  other  than  the  two 
(423,  422)  already  known  to  us. 

Now  it  is  inconceivable  that  for  twenty  years  of  the  great  period 
of  the  Old  Comedy  all  but  five  of  the  victories  were  won  by  new 
poets,  and  that  these,  with  the  exception  of  Eupolis  and  Ameip- 
sias, gained  only  one  each  before  409.  So  low  an  average  of 
victories  to  the  poet  as  this  assumption  implies  can  be  paralleled 
in  no  other  section  of  the  Victors'-lists  where  the  number  of  victo- 
ries is  recorded.  In  col.  i,  for  example,  33  victories  are  recorded 
for  1 1  poets,  and  the  four  poets  whose  victories  are  broken  away 
must  have  won  at  least  14.'  But  the  average  in  col.  i  is  of  course 
exceptionally  high. 

^Suidas  gives  7  as  the  total  and  3  were  Lenaean. 

'Between  Chionides  (486)  and  Cratinus  (452)  20  victories  arc  recorded  for  7 
poets ;  the  other  four  must  have  won  at  least  14,  supposing  that  none  of  the 
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By  assigning  to  Eupolis  the  earliest  and  least  probable  date  in 
order  to  make  the  name  of  Lysippus  barely  possible  in  col.  iii,  we 
are  distorting  the  relations  implied  by  the  facts  furnished  by  the 
preceding  poets  of  the  list,  and  are  forced  to  assume  a  situation 
exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  Korle's  hypothesis  would  force 
us  to  assume  in  the  Lenaean  list  if  Lysippus'  name  were  to  be 
brought  into  col.  i  there  (above,  p.  187).  While  there  the  inter- 
val of  15  years  with  four  new  poets  had  to  be  filled  out  with  eleven 
victories  by  the  poets  before  Eupolis,  here  the  interval  of  20  years 
with  ten  new  poets  will  admit  of  but  six  victories  by  the  earlier 
poets.  While  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  either  of  these  alterna- 
tives is  impossible,  both  are  intrinsically  improbable.  On  general 
grounds  it  is  safe  to  assert,  I  think,  that  the  probable  date  implied 
by  the  position  proposed  for  Lysippus  in  the  City  list  is  ca.  400, 
in  the  Lenaean  list  ca.  414. 

We  are  certainly  justified,  therefore,  in  looking  for  an  earlier 
position  for  Lysippus  in  the  City  list.  In  the  line  above  Phere- 
crates  Wilhelm  (p.  no)  reports  traces  of  the  lower  limbs  of  an 
A  or  A  followed  by  the  lower  stroke  of  either  p,  y,  or  *.  The 
position  of  this  stroke  seems  to  me  to  favor  Y  or  *  rather  than 
P  (Wilhelm  suggests  the  possibility  of  *Ap»-  here  also),  and,  with 
the  preceding  letter,  to  point,  as  Wilhelm  observes,  to  Avt-, 
'a<^-,  or  Au-.*  A  poet  Autocrates,  of  uncertain  date,  is  once  cited 
(Kock  I,  p.  806).  There  is  no  known  poet  Aph-.  The  restora- 
tion of  Lysippus  here  is  the  most  probable  on  simply  epigraphial 
grounds.  Besides,  he  is  thus  restored  to  the  group  of  poets  to 
which  he  properly  belongs.  His  predecessor  in  IG.  XIV  1097 
I  believe  to  be  Callias,  his  successor  Aristomenes,  whose  name  is 
near  the  head  of  the  Lenaean  list.  The  chronological  relations 
of  the  entire  list  now  become  intelligible  and  natural :  Callias  446, 
Lysippus  ca.  435,  Aristophanes  and  Eupolis  427-424,  Ameipsias 
414,  Cephisodotus  402.  As  for  the  date  of  Pherecrates'  first 
victory,  it  now  seems  probable  that  Dobree*s  conjecture  is  incor- 
rect ;  a  later  date  is  desirable.     I  would  suggest  cVl  UvOoda>pov  431 

predecessors  of  Cratinus  was  victorious  after  452,  which  is  extremely  unlikely. 
Wilhelm's  assertion,  p.  Ill,  that  none  of  the  predecessors  of  Euphronius  is 
likely  to  have  won  the  prize  after  458  is  obviously  wrong ;  Ecphantides  could 
have  occupied  only  four  years  of  the  interval  457-452,  and  that  only  by 
winning  four  times  in  succession. 

^It  was  the  presence  of  what  I  took  to  be  A  on  the  stone  that  led  to  my 
remark  Class.  Phil.  I,  p.  201,  n.  4.  My  calculations  on  p.  210  were  inexact, 
since  I  assumed  a  lacuna  too  large  by  one  line. 
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for  fVl  6t6rpovj  which  is    about  as  easy  palaeographically   as 
Dobree's  inX  6cod<opov. 

We  can  no  longer  reasonably  doubt,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  Aris- 
tophanes won  a  City  victory  early  in  his  career  (A.J.  P.  XX, 
p.  396),  as  well  as  the  City  victory  of  405.^  Was  the  first  victory 
won  through  the  agency  of  a  hypodidascalus  or  did  Aristophanes 
act  here,  as  in  the  Knights,  as  his  own  didascalus?  The  question 
cannot  be  answered  with  absolute  certainty,  for  if  the  first  victory  of 
Eupolis  was  that  of  421,  the  first  of  Aristophanes  may  have  been 
won  in  424.  Since  he  himself  brought  out  the  Knights  at  the 
Lenaea  of  424,  he  may  have  dispensed  with  a  didascalus  also  at  the 
Dionysia  two  months  later.  And  yet  this  possibility  is  by  no  means 
a  probability,  as  a  glance  at  my  grouping  of  the  victors  will  show. 
It  is  advisable  to  place  Aristophanes  and  Eupolis  as  high  in  the 
column  as  possible.  Between  427,  the  earliest  possible  date  for 
a  first  victory  by  Aristophanes,  and  446,  a  period  of  18  years,  six 
years  are  occupied  by  the  first  victories  of  Telecleides  to  Her- 
mippus.  A  minimum  of  6  victories  by  the  poets  of  col.  i  is 
carried  over  to  col.  ii  and  one  of  these  was  won  in  423 
(Cratinus).  This  leaves  seven  further  victories  to  be  accounted 
for,  of  which  two  could  have  been  contributed  by  Telecleides  and 
one  each  by  Pherecrates  and  Hermippus  and  the  remaining  three 
by  the  poets  of  col.  i.  This  is  entirely  reasonable,  but  the  situ- 
ation becomes  increasingly  difficult  as  the  first  victory  of  Aris- 
tophanes is  given  a  later  date.  Since  before  the  Knights  he 
brought  out  no  play  himself  but  employed  a  didascalus,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  all  but  mathematically  demonstrated  that  the 
entry  in  the  Victors'-list  represents  a  victory  won  through  the 

agency  of  another — ^ApiaTotpavrj^    §dldacrK(v    dia    Tov  dti^og    Kai  fViica 

probably  at  the  Dionysia  of  425. 

What  then  shall  we  do  with  the  statement  of  Suidas  that 
Araros  first  exhibited  in  Ol.  loi,  376-373,  while  the  Fasti  record  a 
victory  by  him  in  386?  The  source  of  the  date  in  Suidas  was 
obviously  the  Didascaliae,  and  this  document  gave  no  intimation 
that  the  plays  which  Araros  first  exhibited  under  his  own  name 
were  not  composed  by  him.  That  the  Cocalus  and  Aeolosikon 
were  written  by  Aristophanes  and  not  by  Araros  was  known  to 
contemporaries  through  current  gossip  or  the  insinuation  of  rival 
comic  poets,  and  the  Alexandrian  tradition  definitely  ascribed 

^The  further  argument  might  be  employed  that  the  fifth  place  in  col.  iii 
would  be  too  late  for  Aristophanes'  victory  in  405. 
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these  plays  to  the  father.  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty 
seems  to  be  that  here,  as  often,  the  numeral  in  Suidas  has  been 
corrupted  in  transmission — that  for  pd  we  should  read  ^17'. 

For  the  general  chronological  relations  of  the  poets  in  the 
Dionysian  list  reference  is  made  to  the  table  on  p.  195.  For  Ko- 
the  restoration  Ka[»^opor]  is  not  improbable  instead  of  Wilhelm's 
Callistratus.  Plato's  ivfifiaxia  was  attributed  by  some  to  him, 
whence  Meineke  rightly  inferred  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Plato.  «iX[vXXtor]  is  quite  as  probable  as  Philonides  and  is  ac- 
cepted by  Kaibel ;  cf.  the  Lenaean  list.  The  position  of  the  name 
points  to  a  date  ca.  41 1.  We  do  not  know  whether  Philonides  ever 
won  a  City  vitory  or  not ;  but  he  was  victor  at  the  Lenaea  in  422 
with  the  Proagon,  according  to  the  simplest  interpretation  of  Hyp. 
Vesp.  ["Apxl'L'nror],  proposed  by  Wilhelm  as  the  alternative  to 
Lysippus,  is  the  most  plausible  restoration  of  the  name  following 
Cephisodotus  on  the  basis  of  Wilhelm's  report . .  .  I  "",  although 
there  may  have  been  other  poets  . .  .  imros  of  whom  we  have  no 
knowledge.  If  Archippus  is  to  be  restored  the  numeral  in  Suidas 
is  again  corrupt.  His  ga  415-412  would  have  to  be  changed  to 
gd\  403-400;  a  and  6  are  easily  confounded.  We  must  recognize- 
the  possibility,  however,  that  the  single  victory  reported  by  Suidas 
may  have  been  Lenaean.  The  lacuna  at  the  end  of  col.  i  of  the 
Lenaean  list  would  admit  the  name  of  Archippus  for  a  victory  in 
the  first  years  of  the  ninety-first  Olympiad.  Finally,  the  victory 
of  Cephisodotus  in  402  referred  to  in  Lysias  XXI,  4  may  well 
have  been  his  first,  determining  the  position  of  this  poet  in  the  list 

just  after  Theopompus. 

Edward  Capps. 


IV.— BOCCACCIO,  Fiammetta,  chap,  i,  AND  SENECA, 

Hippolytus^  ACT  I. 

That  Boccaccio  quotes  several  lines  from  the 'Seneca  poeta', 
'Seneca  tragicus',  whom  he  carefully  distinguishes  from  Seneca 
the  moralist,  has  been  shown  by  Hortis  (Studj  SuUeOpere  Latine 
del  Boccaccio,  p.  405).  Among  the  tragedies,  the  Hippolytus 
(Phaedra)  was  one  of  his  favorites:  from  it  he  quotes  three  times 
in  the  De  Genealogia  Deorum  (4.  10;  9.  4  (Hortis  wrongly  has 
16);  10.  5o)»  and  once  in  the  Commentary  on  Dante  (Lez.  20 :  ed. 
Milanesi  i.  480).  Twice  (Gen.  Deor.  9.  4;  Com.,  as  above)  he 
quotes  from  the  chorus  at  the  end  of  Act  I  (Hipp.  293-301).  In 
the  Genealogia,  the  quotation  occurs  in  a  chapter  devoted  to 
Cupid;  in  the  Commentary  it  forms  part  of  a  discussion  on  the 
nature  of  love,  based  upon  Inf.  5. 100,  in  the  story  of  Paolo  and 
Francesca;  the  two  contexts  having  much  in  common. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Boccaccio  has 
drawn  upon  the  Hippolytus  for  one  of  his  Italian  works.  In  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Fiammetta,  Venus  appears  to  the  heroine  to 
overcome  the  scruples  awakened  by  the  nurse,  and  it  is  here  that 
Boccaccio  has  imitated  a  large  part  of  the  chorus  mentioned 
above,  including  the  lines  which  he  elsewhere  quotes  twice; 
besides,  he  is  clearly  indebted  to  certain  verses  of  the  last  long 
speech  of  Phaedra  in  the  preceding  scene  (177-194).  To  facil- 
itate comparison,  I  have  subjoined  to  each  Italian  passage  the 
corresponding  Senecan  lines.  The  order  is  that  of  the  Italian,  it 
being  understood  that  these  passages  are  not  continuous  in  the 
Italian,  but  are  connected  by  expansions  of  the  thought,  and 
variations  on  the  topics  introduced.  Thus,  after  the  illustration 
from  Jupiter  (V,  below),  Boccaccio  adds:  *Quello  che  per  Semele 
nella  propria  forma  facesse ;  quello  che  per  Alcmena  mutato  in 
Anfitrione ;  quello  che  per  Calisto  mutato  in  Diana,  o  per  Danae 
divenuto  oro  gill  fece,  non  diciamo,  che  sarebbe  troppo  lungo.' 
In  such  cases,  as  in  the  extract  just  quoted,  he  seems  to  owe 
much  to  Ovid. 

In  the  first  quotation  below,  the  mention  of  the  Ganges  is 
evidently  due   to  Dante  (Purg.  2.  5;  27.  4    Par.  11.  51;  later 
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imitators  are  Politian  2.  38;  Ariosto,  Orl.  Fur.  19. 106;   Tasso  i. 
Canz.  4.). 

The  Italian  quotations  are  given  from  Moutier's  text  (Opere 
Volgari  di  Giovanni  Boccaccio  6.  22-25),  the  Latin  ones  from 
Leo's  edition^  (with  occasional  change  of  punctuation). 

I. 

'  Quantunque  Febo  surgente  co'  chiari  raggi  di  Gange  insino 
air  ora  che  nell'  onde  d'Esperia'  si  tuffa  colli  lassi  carri,  alle  sue 
fatiche  darerequie,  vede  nel  chiaro  giorno;  e  ci6  che  tra  *1  freddo 
arturo  e  '1  rovente  polo  si  chiude,  signoreggia  il  nostro  volante 
figliuolo  senza  alcuno  niego. ' 

Hipp.  285-290  : 

Quaeque  nascentem  videt  ora  solem, 
Quaeque  ad  Hesperias  iacet  ora  metas, 
Si  qua  ferventi  subiecta  Cancro, 
Si  qua  Parrhasiae  glacialis  Ursae 
Semper  errantes  patitur  colonos, 
Novit  hos  aestus. 

IL 

*Egli  commuove  le  ferocissinie  fiamme  de'  giovani,  e  negli 
stanchi  vecchi  richiama  gli  spenti  calori,  e  con  non  conosciuto 
fuoco  delle  vergini  infiamma  i  casti  petti.' 

Hipp. 290-3: 

luvenum  feroces 
Concitat  flammas,  senibusque  fessis 
Rursus  extinctos  revocat  calores ; 
Virginum  ignoto  ferit  igne  pectus. 

HI. 

'Questi  colle  sue  fiaccole  riscaldati  gl'   Iddii,  comandd   per 
addietro  che  essi,  lasciati  i  cieli,  con  falsi  visi  abitassono  le  terre. ' 
Hipp.  294-5: 

Et  iubet  caelo  superos  relicto 
Vultibus  falsis  habitare  terras. 

IV. 

*  Or  non  fu  Febo  .  .  .  pid  volte  da  costui  soggiogato  ?  .  .  . 
Certo  si ;  e  ultimamente  rinchiusa  la  sua  gran  luce  sotto  la  vile 

^  The  Yulgate  editions,  with  their  interpolated  text  (cf.  Leo,  pp.  i  ff.),  some- 
times resemble  Boccaccio  more  closely. 
«  Cf.  also  Ovid,  F.  2.  73. 
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forma  d'un  picciolo  pastore,  innamorato  guardd   gli    armenti 
d'Ameto. ' 
Hipp.  296-8: 

Thessali  Phoebus  pecoris  magister 
Egit  armentum,  positoque  plectro 
Imparl  tauros  calamo  vocavit. 

Cf.  Hipp.  192-3: 

Ipsumque  Phoebum,  tela  qui  nervo  regit, 
Figit  sagitta  certior  missa  puer. 

V. 

*Giove  medesimo,  il  quale  regge  il  cielo,  costringendolo  cestui 
si  vest!  minor  forma  di  sk:  egli  alcuna  volta  in  forma  di candido 
uccello  movendo  Tali  di6  voci  piii  dolci  che  il  moriente  cigno, 
e  altra  volta  divenuto  giovenco,  e  poste  alia  sua  fronte  coma, 
mugghid  per  li  campi,  e  li  suoi  dossi  umilid  alii  gioghi  virginei, 
e  per  li  fraterni  regni,  coUe  fesse  unghie  imitando  uficio  di  remo, 
con  forte  petto  vietandoil  profondo,  god6  della  sua  rapina'. 

Hipp.  299-308 : 

Induit  formas  quoties  minores 
Ipse  qui  caelum  nebulasque  fecit :  ^ 
Candidas  ales  modo  movit  alas, 
Dulcior  Yocem  moriente  cygnoi 
Fronte  nunc  torva  petulans  iuvencus 
Virginum  stravit  sua  terga  ludo, 
Perque  fraternos,  nova  regna,  fluctus, 
Ungula  le'ntos  imitante  remos, 
Pectore  adverso  domuit  profundum, 
Pro  sua  vector  timidus  rapina. 

Cf.  Hipp.  186-7: 

Hie  volucer  omni  pollet  in  terra  impotens,* 
Laesumque  flammis  torret  indomitis  lovem. 

VI. 

'  E  il  fiero  Iddio  dell'  armi,  la  cui  rossezza  ancora  spaventa  i 
giganti,  sotto  la  sua  potenza  temperd  i  suoi  aspri  effetti,  e  divenne 
amante'. 

Hipp.  188: 

Gradivus  istas  belliger  sensit  faces. 
*  Vulg.  ducit.  '  Heins.  potens. 
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VII. 

'E  il  costumato  al  fuoco   fabbro  di  Glove,  e  facitore  delle 
trisulche  folgori,  da  quelle  di  costui  pid  possenti  fu  tocco. ' 
Hipp.  189-191 : 

Opifex  trisulci  fulminis  sensit  deus, 
Et  qui  furentes  semper  Aetnaeis  iugis 
Versat  caminos  igne  tarn  parvo  calet. 

VIII. 

*  Rimirisi  primamente  al  fortissimo  figliuolo  d'Alcmena,  il  quale, 
poste  gid  le  saette  e  la  minaccevole  pelle  del  gran  leone,  sostenne 
d'acconciarsi  alle  dita  i  verdi  smeraldi,  e  di  dar  legge  ai  rozzi 
capelli,  e  con  quella  mano  colla  quale  poco  innanzi  portata  avea 
la  dura  mazza  . . .  trasse  le  fila  della  lana  data  da  lole  dietro  al 
pendente  fuso ;  e  gli  omeri  sopra  i  quali  Talto  cielo  s'era  passato 
. .  .  furono  .  . .  coperti  .  . .  di  sottili  vestimenti  di  porpora. ' 

Hipp.  317-320,  323-4,  327-9 : 

Natus  Alcmena  posuit  pharetras, 
Et  minax  vasti  spolium  leonis, 
Passus  aptari  digitis  smaragdos, 
Et  dari  legem  rudibus  capillis. .  .  . 
Et  manu,  clavam  modo  qua  gerebat 
Fila  deduxit  properante  fuso. .  .  . 
Umerisque  quibus  sederat  alti 
Regia  caeli  tenuem  Tyrio 
Stamine  pallam. 

VIII. 

*  Santo  e  questo  fuoco  ^  molto  potente,  credimi.  .  .  .  Per  costui 
la  tortola  il  suo  maschio  seguita,  e  le  nostre  colombe  ai  suoi 
colombi  vanno  dietro  con  caldissima  afTezione,  n^  nessuno 
altro  n'd  che  dalla  maniera  di  questi  fugga  alcuna  volta ;  e  ne' 
boschi  i  timidi  cervi,  fatti  fra  s^  feroci  quando  costui  gli  tocca,  per 
le  disiderate  cervie  combattendo  e  mugghiando'  delli  costui  caldi 
mostrano  segnali.  E  i  pessimi  cinghiari,  divenendo  per  ardore 
spumosi,  aguzzano  gli  eburnei  denti ;  e  i  leoni  affricani,  da  amore 
tocchi,'  vibrano  i  colli '. 

Hipp.  330-1,  339-342,  345-350: 

Sacer  est  ignis  (credite  laesis) 
Nimiumque  potens.  . .  . 

^  The  position  of  this  clause  shows  that  Boccaccio  is  following  the  vulgate, 
which  places  after  cervi  the  line  and  a  half  now  following  U^nes, 
'BoccAccio  evidently  construes  '  cum  movit  amor'  with  what  precedes. 
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Venere  instinctus  suscipit  audax 
Gref^e  pro  toto  bella  iuvencus  ; 
Si  coniugio  timuere  suo, 
Poscunt  timidi  proelia  cervi. 

Tunc  vulnificos 

Acuit  dentes  aper,  et  toto  est 
Spumeut  ore ; 

Poeni  quntiunt  colla  leones, 
Kt  mu{;itu  dant  concepti 
Signa  furorit :  cum  movit  amor, 
Tum  silva  gemit  murmure  Raevo. 

IX. 

*  I  dardi  del  nostro  fif^liuolo  ancora  nelle  fredde  acque  sentono 
le  Rrejy^ji  dei  marini  Iddii  e  de'  correnti  fiumi.  N6  crediamo  che 
occulto  ti  sia  quale  testimonianza  p^i^  Nettuno,  Glauco,  e  Alfeo, 
e  altri  .issai,  n'abbiano  renduta,  non  potendo  colle  loro  umide 
aequo,  non  che  spe^i^nere,  ma  solaniente  alleviare  la  costui  fiamma.' 

Hipp.  331-8: 

Qua  terra  salo 
Cingitur  alto,  qunque  per  ipium 
Candida  mundum  sidera  currunt, 
Ilacc  regna  tenet  puer  immitis, 
Spicula  cuius  sentit  in  imis 
Pervius  undis  rex*  Nereidum, 
Flammamque  nequit  relevare  mari. 

X. 

'Oj^ni  cosa  alia  Natura  so^fs^iace,  e  da  lei  niuna  potenza  6  libera, 
ed  csiia  nicdesima  ^  sotto  Amore'. 

Hipp.  352-3- 

Vindicat  omnem 
Sibi  naturam;  nihil  immune  est. 

XI. 

'  Quando  costui  il  comanda,  f^li  antichi  odii  periscono,  e  le 
vecchic  ire  c  Ic  novelle  danno  luoj^o  alii  suoi  fuochi;  e  ultima- 
mcnte  tanto  si  stende  il  suo  potere  che  alcuna  volta  le  matrigne 
fa  ^raziose  a'  figliastri,  che  6  non  piccola  maraviglia.' 

Hil)p.  354-7: 

Odiumque  perit  cum  iussit  Amor ; 

Veteres  ccdunt  ignibus  irae. 
(juid  plura  canam?  vincit  saevas 
Cura  novercas. 
Yalm  tJNivmmiTv.  ALBERT  S.  COOK. 

*Thc  vulgate   rea«ling,  ^;yjr,  perhaps  appears   in   Boccaccio's /w^  (cf. 
Leo,  p.  9). 


NOTE. 

Plautina. 

There  are  in  Plautus  many  plays  on  words,  some  of  which  it 
may  be  impossible  to  discover ;  but  some  seem  hardly  to  have 
been  detected.  The  following  from  that  amusing  play  the  Pseu- 
dolus  may  prove  of  some  interest. 

Act  It  Scene  I  33  (36).  Calidorus  is  in  love  with  a  lady, 
Phoenicium :  She  has  written  him  a  love-letter,  which  he  asks 
his  confidential  slave  Pseudolus  to  read.  The  confidential  slave, 
who  was  intending  to  get  his  master  out  of  a  scrape,  liked  to 
indulge  in  a  little  preliminary  banter,  not  always  of  the  most 
refined  kind.  So,  in  this  case,  he  says  to  his  young  master,  *'  I 
see  your  lady  love.**  **  Where?  **  says  Calidorus.  Ps.  Eccam  in 
tabellis  porrectam:  in  cera  cubat.  This  of  course  means  in  the 
first  place  ''there  she  is  on  the  wax  tablets:  she  is  couched  in  wax  **: 
but  Plautus  must  also  have  meant,  **  She  is  lying  stretched  out  on 
boards:  she  is  lying  on  her  /ace**.  Such  authorities  as  KOrting 
assert  that  there  is  no  Latin  word  known  which  can  be  proved  to 
be  the  origin  of  chiere,  but  he  assumes  a  word  *cara ;  but  it 
seems  that  in  this  case  we  have  the  very  word  wanted.  It  is 
evident  that  Calidorus  must  have  understood  that  Pseudolus  had 
said  something  very  insulting,  which  he  strongly  resents:  and  if 
this  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  right,  the  word  'cera*  will 
stand  as  the  origin  of  our  word  'cheer*,  and  as  a  by-form  of 
*cara. 

Act  I,  Scene  I  84,  85  (88).  Ca.  Restim  volo  mihi  emere.  Ps. 
Quam  ob  rem?  Ca. Qui  me  faciam  pensilem.  "I  want  a  rope**. 
"  Why  ? "  "  That  I  may  hang  myself*'.  This  is  the  obvious 
meaning,  but  the  words  imply  also  "to  make  myself  solvent. 
The  construction  with  'facere*  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  French 
use  of 'faire*. 

Act  I,  Scene  II  26  (158).  Ballio  loquitur.  Te  cum  securi, 
caudicali  praeficio  provinciae.  Ballio  says  to  the  Lorarius,  I  set 
you  in  charge  of  the  '  wooden  province  *:  i.  e.  to  chop  wood. 
But  as  caudex  also  means  a  blockhead,  the  Lorarius  answers  as  if 

14 
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he  had  said,  "the  province  of  blockheads".  "But  that  is  dull 
referring  to  the  axe ;  and  "  that  is  dull "  referring  to  the  wits  of  the 
provincials  who  are  called  '  caudicales ' ;  though  the  latter  word 

IS  an  dira(  \ty6fi€wow,  ' 

Act  II,  Scene  II  33  (629).  Harpax  says  to  Pseudolus  **  If  you 
were  to  be  the  custodian  of  the  treasurer  of  Jove  I  would  never 
trust  you  with  a  copper.  Pseudolus  replies  Dum  tu  strenuas, 
(al.  dum  tu  sternuas)  res  erit  soluta.  In  'strenuas'  may  there 
be  a  cynical  allusion  to  'strenae'  which  P  insinuates  is  the  last 
thing  that  he  expects  from  that  quarter,  'the  matter  will  be 
settled':  the  words  also  mean  'the  money  will  be  paid',  and  'the 
object  will  he /reed  \  In  line  45  there  is  another  pun  on  solutum. 
'  It  will  be  a  looser  transaction '  and  '  more  will  be  paid '. 

The  reading  'strenuas'  is,  however,  superseded  in  the  latest 
editions  of  Plautus  by  '  sternuas '  as  collated  from  the  Ambrosian 
palimpsest  by  Studemund,  and  rendered  accessible  to  the  world 
by  the  edition  published  after  his  death  by  his  friend  SeyfTert. 
This  work  is  commonly  and  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  authori- 
tative of  existing  collections.  (See  Sonnenschein's  '  Rudens ', 
p.  xvii). 

The  authority  of  the  Palatine  MS  cannot  be  held  to  be  para- 
mount as  against  the  palimpsest  unless  the  reading  in  the  latter 
were  unintelligible  or  plainly  erroneous.  In  the  case  before  us  it 
seems  that  the  maxim  "  difhcilior  lectio  est  potior  "  seems  at  first 
sight  to  apply  to  the  reading  of  the  palimpsest,  but  that  a  little 
consideration  will  shew  it  to  be  more  probable,  more  Latin,  more 
Plautine.  I  believe  the  meaning  to  be  "  If  you  only  sneeze,  the 
obstacle  will  be  cleared  away — the  words  res  erit  soluta  will  like- 
wise mean  '  the  money  will  be  paid ' :  an  expression  ^  double 
entente,  more  Plautine.  I  believe  that  Pseudolus  means  '  If  you 
could  only  clear  your  head  you  would  see  it  was  best  to  pay  over 
the  money  at  once'.  '  Sternutamenta '  were  thought  to  clear  the 
head,  and  mustard  is  recommended  to  produce  sneezing  (cf.  Plin. 
N.  H.  XX.  87.  2.  Cf.  also  Celsus  VIII.  i)  sub  his  enim  crustae 
resolvuntur,  quae  tum  per  sternutamenta  elidi  debent.  The 
syntax  of  the  words  seems  against  taking  them  in  the  sense  of 
'  The  money  shall  be  paid  as  quickly  as  you  sneeze'. 

Act  III,  Scene  II  i  (790).  Forum  coquinum  qui  vocant  stulte 
vocant ;  nam  non  coquinum  est,  verum  furinum  est  forum. 
Does  not  this  line  suggest  that  '  coquin '  in  French  may  come 
from  '  cocus  '  and  not,  as  commonly  assumed,  from  coq  ?    It  is 
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evident  that  Ballio  means  to  speak  of  the  Forum  as  a  haunt 

of  rasccUSf  and  I  take  the  meaning  of  coquinum  here  to  be 

*  rascally  *. 

In  Captivi  IV  11 1,  7  ius  dicam  larido  seems  to  be  a  pun  on 

ius.    I'll  dictate  the  sauce  for  the  bacon  ;  and  in  line  8  et  quae 

pendent  indemnatae  pernae  a  reference  to  such  expressions  as 

'  pendente  lite '. 

H.  A.  Strong. 

UmvBRSiTY  OF  LrvxmPooL. 
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Pour  mieux  connaitre  Hom^re.      Par  Michel  Breal,  Paris, 
Hachette,  iqo6. 

In  M.  Br6al's  'Pour  mieux  connaitre  Hom^re'  the  reader  will 
recognize  the  various  articles  he  has  written  for  the  '  Revue  de 
Paris'  on  the  subject  of  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Question,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  etymologies  that  he  has  published  elsewhere 
from  time  to  time.  The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  given  up 
to  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Question,  the  second  is  a  Lexilogus. 
The  book  is  alive  with  cleverness  and  it  was  this  cleverness  that 
seduced  me  into  making  a  summary  of  the  first  chapter  '  Un 
probl^me  de  Thistoire  litt6raire'  (A.  J.  P.  XXIV  353),  a  non- 
committal abstract  in  which  I  tried  to  be  as  fair  as  possible;  and 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  may  recall  my  statement  of  M.  Br^al's 
main  contentions.  To  him  the  Homeric  epos  is  an  epopee.  It 
is  a  supreme  work  of  art,  not  an  evolution,  not  an  exhalation, 
and  it  is  to  be  judged  as  more  recent  epopees  are  to  be  judged. 
'Parmi  les  6pop6es  des  difr6rents  ^ges,  des  difr6rents  peuples, 
riliade  est  la  premiere  et  la  plus  belle :  mais  elle  n'est  pas  d'une 
autre  esp^ce '.  Now,  as  I  frankly  said  in  my  review  of  M.  Terret's 
Homfere  (A.  J.  P.XX  90)  for  a  first  acquaintance  with  Homer,  I  am 
on  the  side  of  the  Unitarians.  To  know  Homer  better  is  to  get  into 
the  Homeric  swing,  and  nowadays  schoolboys  read  three  books, 
six  books,  at  most  twelve  books.  Why  disillusion  them  in  advance, 
as  is  regularly  done  at  the  beginning  of  each  book?  Why 
vilipend  the  Eighth  Book  of  the  Iliad  with  its  famous  close  ? 
Why  consider  Kalypso  a  feeble  replica  of  Kirke,  or  the  flirta- 
tious Penelope  a  graft  on  the  true  heroine?  Every  right-minded 
Homerist  resents  the  reflection  that  the  Agamemnon  of  Stephen 
Phillips's  Ulysses  casts  on  the  consort  of  the  much -enduring, 
and  wonders  how  he  dares  to  contradict  the  Agamemnon  of  the 
NcVvca ;  and  it  is  not  consonant  with  the  reverence  due  the  wife 
of  Odysseus  to  rake  up  the  scandals  of  her  early  married  life  or 
to  quote  Ovid's  malicious  version  of  the  Trial  of  the  Bow: 

Qui  latus  argueret,  corneus  arcus  erat. 

But  even  a  touch  of  the  esprit  fraulais  were  better  than  dead- 
alive  interpretation  or  perpetual  dissection,  and  while  M.  Br6al  is 
by  no  means  a  Unitarian,  still,  as  we  have  seen,  he  tries  to  save 
large  stretches  of  the  Iliad,  which  no  one  can  keep  from  admiring, 
though  we  are  solemnly  told  by  the  commentators  that  they  are 
so  many  dulcissima  viHa.     But  no  matter  what  the  theory  may 
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be,  French  perspicuity  and  French  point  are  more  than  welcome 
in  this  range  of  studies.  In  a  domain  that  the  Germans  have 
made  peculiarly  their  own  for  more  than  a  century,  a  foreign 
voice  is  actually  a  relief,  and  M.  Br6ars  patriotism  is  a  welcome 
note.  He  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  Madame  Dacier*s  concep- 
tion of  Homeric  characters  (A.  J.  P.  XXIV  355),  and  in  this 
volume  he  tries  to  annex  Buttmann.  The  ancestral  Buttmann, 
it  appears,  was  a  French  Boudemont  and  the  great  grammarian 
and  lexilogist  had  a  bloodright  to  the  Gallic  clearness  and 
brightness  that  distinguish  him  in  his  writings  as  they  dis- 
tinguished him,  I  believe,  in  social  intercourse.  Fortunately  for 
some  of  us,  ia  voix  du  sang  may  also  serve  as  an  excuse  when 
it  becomes  frivolously  vocal  in  a  later  generation.  M.  Br^al  him- 
self, needless  to  say,  stands  for  a  certain  lightness  and  airiness  in 
the  treatment  of  Homeric  problems,  and  as  there  are  some  who 
seem  to  think  that  the  sunshine  of  Homer  has  caused  too  many 
readers  to  overlook  the  sombreness  of  the  background,  the 
'  Melancholy  of  the  Greeks*  (A.J.  P.  XII  521),  who  could  not  have 
been  so  joyous,  if  they  had  not  been  so  sad,  so  M.  Br6al,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  wit  and 
humor  of  Homer,  seems  to  think  that  the  gay,  not  to  say  frivolous, 
side  has  been  too  much  neglected.  <One  must  know  the  face  of 
Homer  well  to  catch  his  dimpling  smile,  and  commentators  are 
prone  to  chase  elusive  protasis  and  apodosis  in  Homer's  feminine 
syntax,  which  is  intended  to  be  feminine  syntax  (II.  14,  331-6) 
and  fail  to  sympathize  with  the  returning  hero  when  he  lies 
to  Penelope,  as  if  he  had  been  a  modern  traveller,  recounting 
bis  exploits  to  his  wife.  At  any  rate  the  redactor,  who  wrote 
— we  can  say  '  wrote '  now — a>c  npwrov  KUovag  dafiaa  was  as  genu- 
ine a  humorist  as  Mr.  Dooley.> 

I  cannot  undertake  to  summarize  the  rest  of  the  volume  on  the 
same  scale  as  my  r6sum6  of  the  first  chapter,  but  the  subject  is  one 
of  perennial  interest,  and  I  hope  the  eminent  author  will  forgive 
my  parenthetic  remarks  and  illustrations.  The  reader  will  readily 
pull  out  the  coarse  basting-threads  of  my  adaptations  even  where 
I  have  not  clearly  indicated  them. 

What  is  the  Iliad  ?  asks  M.  Br6al  in  the  chapter  following 
the  one  already  summarized.  Not  a  gigantic  game  of  patience 
played  by  a  commission  under  Peisistratos,  not  a  collection 
of  popular  ballads.  For  what  has  popular  poetry  to  do  with 
a  composition  that  presents  the  triple  character  of  a  consec- 
utive story,  a  uniform  language,  an  invariable  metre?  No. 
The  famous  commission  had  to  deal  with  manuscripts,  with 
rolls  of  papyrus  such  as  we  have  in  our  museums,  not  written 
for  general  circulation  but  an  archetype,  possessed  by  a  com- 
munity, stored  up  for  the  celebration  of  some  great  solemnity, 
stored  up  and  augmented  from  time  to  time ;  and  such  was  the  use 
to  which  it  was  put  at  the  Panathenaia.  The  Iliad  is  a  col- 
lective work— nearly  to  the  same  degree  and  in  the  same  sense 
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as  our  mediaeval  cathedrals.  There  have  been  additions  to  the 
original  stock.  But  as  the  language  and  the  prosody  are 
kept  up  without  great  change  for  centuries,  how  can  we  dis- 
tinguish the  new  matter  ?  Not  in  those  elements  in  which  diver- 
gence is  sedulously  avoided,  but  in  unconscious  anachronisms. 
Single  combats,  comparable  to  the  duels  of  the  paladins  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  are  followed  by  the  movements  of  armies.  The 
heroes  are  transformed.  They  have  the  same  names,  sport 
the  same  epithets  but  they  are  no  longer  the  same.  Once 
demigods,  they  have  become  mortal ;  once  paladins,  they  have 
become  generals.  They  have  armies  to  command.  Their 
soldiers  are  drilled,  march  in  rank  and  file;  bivouac  in  order, 
attack  in  column.  Fines  await  the  delinquents  and  surgeons 
attend  the  wounded.  These  anachronisms  run  through  the  entire 
poem;  they  are  not  massed  at  the  end.  The  state  is  organized. 
The  momentous  word  n6\it  is  pronounced.  There  is  a  senate,  an 
assembly  of  the  people.  There  are  orators  in  Homer,  men  who 
have  made  reputations  as  public  speakers;  and  these  speeches 
have  a  more  modern  cast  than  the  rest  of  the  poems  because  the 
poet  had  no  model  as  he  had  for  the  narrative.  The  same  dualism 
shews  itself  in  the  portions  that  pertain  to  the  divine.  The  Iliad 
might  be  expected  to  take  its  gods  seriously;  but  the  gods  are, 
as  a  rule,  far  inferior  to  men  in  morality.  Kronos  is  a  crooked 
soul,  Apollo  a  traitor,  Athene  a  cheat.  Helen  has  a  better 
character  than  her  mistress.  Aphrodite.  The  moral  code  for 
mortals  is  not  very  exalted,  according  to  M.  Br6al,  who  evidently 
scorns  Horace's  dictum  as  to  Homer's  ethical  doctrines.  It  is 
a  rather  Urre  d  terre  morality  but  it  will  serve.  The  discrep- 
ancy becomes  flagrant  when  the  two  conceptions  meet  in  the 
same  personage,  as  in  the  case  of  Zeus,  the  Zeus  who  is  the 
supreme  god  of  the  Indo-European  races,  all-powerful,  just,  the 
enemy  of  falsehood,  the  helper  of  the  weak  and  the  unhappy, 
and  Zeus  the  capricious  and  feeble  despot,  the  malicious  breed- 
bate,  the  peevish,  fretful  monarch,  tricked  by  his  wife  and  over- 
persuaded  by  his  old  flame,  Thetis,  whom  M.  Br6al  by  an  odd  lapse 
calls  his  daughter.  The  Iliad  unites  and  confounds  the  two 
images,  that  of  the  Aryan  deity  and  the  Zeus  of  the  poems  of 
adventure  that  have  preceded  the  Iliad. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  new  Greek  periodical  'h  McXcVi;  Mr. 
Tsountas  discusses  the  question  when  the  Greeks  began  to  wash 
their  hands  and  faces  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  considers 
his  Homeric  ancestors  half-civilized  because  the  early  ablution 
was  to  them  a  religious  rite  and  not  a  regular  function  of  the 
daily  toilet.  '  Half-civilized'  is  not  the  word  that  M.  Br6al  would 
suffer  to  be  used  in  connection  with  Homer.  The  time  of  the 
Iliad  is  a  time  of  wealth  and  luxury,  as  is  attested  by  the  poem 
itself,  and  M.  Br6al  rejects,  as  we  have  seen,  the  usual  ex- 
planation that  all  such  proof-texts  are  later  additaments  (A.J.  P. 
XXIV  355).     He  has  evidently  no  sympathy  with  the  seductive 
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method  of  Robert  (A.  J.  P.  XXII  467).  The  ignorance  of 
geography,  scandalous  ignorance,  shewn  in  some  parts  is  offset 
by  the  exact  details  of  other  parts.  Homer's  knowledge  of 
such  subjects  is  like  that  of  Vergil  and  Dante,  now  precise  and 
true  <let  us  say,  as  precise  and  true  as  M.  B6rard  would  have  us 
to  believe >  now  confused  and  fantastic,  <let  us  say,  as  Pindar's, 
P. 4,  201  >.  Everything  depends  on  the  source  oi  information; 
and  the  haziness  of  American  geography  in  European  eyes  is 
proverbial.  I  have  just  read  an  English  novel  in  which  Colorado 
figures  as  a  town.  One  thing  is  certain,  we  are  in  no  rudimentary 
world.  <  Homer  is  discreetly  silent  as  to  his  own  time.  The 
sigh  oioi  vvv  ^poToi  €l€n¥  is  mere  sentimentality,  but  as  man  makes 
God  in  his  own  image>  the  constitution  of  Olympus  may  help 
us,  and  the  Olympian  court  is  modelled  on  an  Asiatic  original,  and 
that  Oriental  monarchy  is  the  Lydian.  <Lydia,  I  am  glad  to  see, 
has  been  coming  to  its  rights  again,  for  the  world  was  growing 
just  a  little  weary  of  the  Hittites  when  the  great  ghost  of  Kroisos 
rose  again  in  the  verse  of  Bakchylides. — To  be  sure,  the  Hittites 
have  had  a  revival  since  M.  Br6ars  book  was  published. — Lydia 
was  in  a  sense  the  France  of  Greece.  When  we  read  Archilochos, 
when  we  read  Sappho,  we  feel  both  the  shadow  and  the  light  of 
Lydia.>  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  society  of  the  Iliad  is  a  feudal 
society,  made  up  of  semi-independent  chiefs,  princes  and  lords  of 
high  degree,  determined  genealogists,  claimants  of  divine  descent. 
<  As  everybody  is  honorable  to  a  Japanese  >  so  Alexandros  is 
'divine*  to  Menelaos.  As  for  the  idyllic  scenes  of  the  poems,  as 
for  Nausikaa,  the  divine  washerwoman  and  Odysseus,  the  divine 
joiner — well,  in  every  age  and  in  every  country  the  eclogue- 
is  a  product  of  over-civilization,  and  M.  Br^al  refuses  to  take 
Nausikaa  on  the  seashore  any  more  seriously  than  history  takes 
Marie  Antoinette  at  the  Trianon.  Achilles  prepares  a  meal 
with  the  help  of  his  companion  Patroklos.  But  this  is  regarded 
by  M.  Br6al  as  a  trait  of  a  legendary  past.  Else  he  thinks  we 
should  not  have  had  the  scene,  <which  recalls  King  Alfred 
and  the  cakes,  Marion  and  the  potatoes,  as  well  as  Abraham  and 
his  angelic  visitor.  And  yet  it  may  be  asked :  Are  there  no 
beefsteak  clubs  now  in  luxurious  America,  no  oyster  roasts,  no 
terrapin  stews,  no  chafing-dish  suppers  from  which  professionals 
are  excluded  ?>  The  Homeric  world  is  a  refined  world,  and 
M.  Br6al  repeats  with  approval  the  observation  that  in  forty- 
eight  cantos  there  is  no  low  idea,  no  coarse  word. 

Of  this  Homeric  refinement  one  illustration  has  recently  crossed 
the  track  of  my  studies.  Among  my  many  schemes  is  or  was  a 
collection  of  translations  of  the  story  of  Eumaios  in  the  Odyssey. 
The  Lay  of  the  Swineherd  seems  to  me  the  handiest  episode  in 
the  two  poems  for  the  illustration  of  the  different  methods  of 
translating  Homer  in  different  periods,  in  different  nationalities  and 
incidentally  for  the  demolition  of  the  ballad  business,  which 
hardly  needs  demolishing  now.    Essential  to  my  catena  was  the 
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version  in  Latin  hexameters  by  the  XVIth  century  scholar, 
Simon  Lemnius,  and  after  a  \on^  time  1  succeeded  in  getting  a 
copy  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Professor 
Kirby  Flower  Smith,  who  transcribed  the  episode  with  his  own 
hand.  In  this  story  the  princeling's  nurse  falls  a  victim  to  the 
smooth  tongue  of  a  Phoenician  trader  as  she  was  washing  clothes 
by  the  seaside.  I  need  not  go  through  the  long  list  of  seductive 
and  seduced  washerwomen  ;  the  situation  is  familiar  to  every 
student  of  literature.  It  was  doubtless  familiar  to  Homer.  The 
daughter  of  Arybas  was,  perhaps,  as  nobly  born  as  Nausikaa. 
Whether  she  had  a  worse  fate  or  not  depends  on  one's  conception 
of  the  character  of  Telemachos.  The  language  is  the  conventional 
language  of  the  epos  and  there  is  no  harm,  no  real  indelicacy  in 
ft/yf; .  .  .  tvvii  Koi  (f}t\6rfiTi,  /i/yi;  has  a  Very  different  stamp  from  the 
English  'mix',  and  I  have  suggested  a  number  of  renderings  for 
it  in  Pindar  as  also  for  Mpawvm,  to  the  displeasure  of  Dr.  Fennell 
(0. 1 ,  22).  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  moral  reflexion  on  the  bad  effects 
of  such  an  amour  on  a  working-woman,  but  the  thought  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  homely  strain  of  Eumaios.  But  when  we  turn  to 
our  modern  scholar  we  find  that  he  has  drawn  on  his  Horatian 
vocabulary  for  one  of  the  coarsest  words  in  the  Latin  language 
to  express  the  harmless  itiiaytro  XdBpu »  ^"^  ^^^  "^^  mindful  of 
the  oldi  louf  which  M.  Br<^al  emphasizes  as  the  mark  of  the  con- 
ventionality of  the  Homeric  world.  'Es  ziemt  sich  nichtT  as  a 
German  'Hofdame'  would  say. 

One  would  fain  place,  says  M.  Br6al,  this  flowering  of  politeness 
and  poetry  in  one  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Ionia.  History  tells  us 
of  commercial  republics  that  could  hold  their  own  with  the  most 
elegant  courts.  Hut  the  cast  of  the  poem  is  monarchical,  and  in 
the  King  of  the  Phaeacians  and  his  'incomparable  wife',  we  have 
an  idealized  portrait  of  royalty.  That  is  M.  Br^al's  impression. 
<  Another  impression,  for  which  something  mij^ht  be  said,  puts 
the  whole  Phaeacian  episode  in  the  realm  of  what  used  to  be  called 
'genteel  comedy'.  The  emptiness  of  Alkinoos  is  as  conspicuous 
as  his  good  manners.  One  can  imagine  an  irreverent  but  kindly 
American  giving  an  account  of  the  court  life  of  a  small  German 
principality  in  the  good  old  days.  Needless  to  say,  such  a  mottf 
IS  quite  alive  in  the  Action  of  to-day.^  But  M.  Br6al  clings  to  the 
idea  of  a  Greek  poet  living  at  the  Lydian  court,  which,  we  know, 
was  haunted  by  Greek  adventurers,  a  poet  who  was  a  sound 
monarchist — oln  dya06¥  woXvKoipnvlff — and  yet  true  to  the  memories 
of  his  own  country,  the  home  of  his  poetical  creations — tff  oUp6£ 
tlpitrrot  AfjLvv9<r$ai  ntpl  trcirpfjr.  <I  wish  M.  Br£al  had  Commented  on 
tne  professorial  exchange,  which  brought  Alkman  from  Lydia  to 
Sparta.    Nothing  could  have  been  more  twentieth  century.  > 

The  events  of  the  Greek  epopee,  continues  M.  Br6al,  belong  to 
mythology  but  it  is  a  mythology  that  has  gone  through  a  chem- 
ical process  of  purification.  It  is,  as  far  as  possible,  reasonable 
and  numan.    Grant  the  intervention  of  the  gods,  and  all  the  action 
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follows  the  laws  of  lo|;ic.  There  are  traces  of  the  old  *zoolo(*ica) 
mythology '  but  they  are  faint  and  lar  away.  The  hardworking 
gods  of  popular  invention  would  be  astonished  at  the  ptla  C^okrtt 
of  Homer.  There  is  no  Saturnus  to  protect  the  seed,  no  Cereh  to 
watch  the  growth  of  the  crops,  though  we  have  a  number  of 
Usener's  transparent  gods  (A.  J.  P.  XVII  358),  Justice  (e/fiu), 
Supphcations  (AirnOi  Cfraces  (x<i/HTfr),  Discoid  (^'K/nr).  True,  there 
are  remnants  of  a  crude  age,  but  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  death  of  Iphigeneia,  on  the  immolation  of  the  twelve  young 
Trojans  by  Achilles.  The  moral  standard  had  risen  al)Ove  the 
cult.  The  opposition  between  Agamemnon  and  Kalchas  typifies 
the  conflict,  <shall  we  say,  between  intellect  and  faith ?>  More 
twentieth  century. 

Theoretical  evolutionists  of  the  epos,  continues  M.  Bt^d,  love 
to  connect  it  with  a  great  historical  event,  but  this  is  true  only  of 
the  learned  epos  {tipopte  savante).  Vergil  makes  Turnus  the 
representative  of  the  old  indigenous  populations  of  Italy.  Tasso 
sings  the  victory  of  Christendom  over  the  infidels.  The  Chanson 
de  Roland  has  already  passed  out  of  the  first  phase  in  which  the 
army  of  Rama  makes  war  on  Hanuman,  King  of  the  Apes,  and 
the  Finns  go  forth  for  the  conquest  of  *sampo* — 'a  metallic  object 
not  yet  determined*  <how  diflerent  frcmi  'La  secchia  rapita'  of 
Tas8oni.>  With  his  view  of  the  Iliad  M.  Bt6a]  is  willing  enough 
to  concede  that  there  is  something  true  in  the  familiar  hypothesis 
that  the  Iliad  h<is  for  its  subject  the  struggle  between  two  civilisa- 
tions, but  he  thinks  that  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Iliad  makes  the 
matter  obscure. 

But  the  date  ?  Well  may  M.  Hr6al  say  that  he  feels  the  danger 
of  a  date.  The  time  at  which  he  puts  what  he  is  careful  to  call 
M 'ensemble  des  oeuvres  plac^es  sous  le  nom  d'PIomj^re'  is  the 
time  of  the  last  kingsof  I-ydia,  of  Alyattes,  or  Croesus  himself.  The 
Herodotean  date  he  waves  away.  It  is  a  personal  opinion  that 
amounts  to  nothing,  in  view  of  the  way  in  which  the  historian  was 
fooled  by  spurious  inscriptions.  One  shivers  at  the  audacity  of 
M.  Br6al,but  it  is  not  a  nouveau /n'ssonvfhcn  one  rememl)ers  Paley, 
who  brings  the  redactor  of  Homer  into  the  historical  blaze  of  the 
fifth  century.  Herodotos  thus  disposed  of,  M.  hr6i\\  declines  to 
linger  on  the  popular  theme  of  Mycenaean  antiquities.  The 
Mycenaean  antiquities  existed  for  Homer  as  they  exist  for  us — 
only  better  preserved.  The  poet  could  not  ignore  them.  He  had 
to  stage  his  heroes  in  that  ancient  setting.  'Hero\  according 
to  M.  Br6al,  means  *  ancestor*,  literally,  the  'early  one*,  from 
the  radical  we  find  in  9ap  and  ^/uy/ffia,  and  these  'early  birds* 
were  decked  out  in  a  plumage  that  M.  Brdal  parallels  with  the 
Scottish  kilt. 

As  to  the  personality  of  the  poet  M.  Br6al  has  nothing  more 
to  say  except  that  one  of  the  aotdni,  who  bore  the  name,  achieved 
a  certain  popularity  and  effaced  the  others.  In  any  case  he  was  not 
the  only  one.    The  name  sums  up  an  epoch.    But  all  the  pro- 
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ductivity  of  that  epoch  was  not  con&ned  to  the  epos,  and  the 
hexameter  was  not  the  only  artistic  form.     It  is  as  if  the  Louvre    < 
had  disappeared  with  all  us  pictures  except  one  room-  I 

The  language  ol  Homer  is  the  subject  of  ihe  fifth  chapter.  It  U 
neither  pure  Ionic  nor  AeoHc  nor  Boeotian  nor  Cypriote.  It  is 
not,  as  Otfried  Muller  said,  a  precious  and  fine  weft  that  has  been 
torn  to  pieces  and  mended  at  haphazard.  The  weft  was  spun  and 
woven  in  the  heads  of  the  rhapsodes.  According  to  M.  Br^al  a 
perfectly  pure  language  is  a  chimaera  of  the  schools  to  be  dis- 
trusted everywhere,  how  much  mote  in  poems  that  have  been 
produced  under  circumstances  favorable  to  a  composite  language 
(A.  J.  P.  XXIV  357).  We  have  not  to  do  with  a  primitive  popu- 
lation and  a  meagre  vocabulary.  We  have  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
the  richest  thesaurus  ever  presented  to  the  service  of  poetry  with 
a  wealth  of  synonyms  and  an  extraordinary  variety  of  inflexions  ; 
and  yet  these  inflexions  are  all  autheoiic,  all  justified  by  inscrip- 
tions, by  etymological  analysts,  by  comparison  with  sister 
languages.  The  singers  are  heirs  of  a  long  tradition:  their  mem- 
ories are  stored  with  verses  and  hemisticbsi  A.  J.  P.  VI  399).  They 
are  familiar  with  all  the  keys  of  their  instrument.  See  what  they 
have  made  of  that  arid  theme,  the  catalogue  of  the  ships.  They 
play  so  readily  with  the  hexameter  that  they  are  often  carried 
beyond  their  theme  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing.  <  We  can  say 
of  them  as  was  said  of  Ovid:  nimium  amatores  ingenii  su!.>  'To 
reduce  them  10  the  paradigms  of  a  rigid  grammar,  10  an  inflexible 
phonetic,  would  be  to  misunderstand  these  gifted  singers,  their 
age,  their  environment*.  M.  Brga!  refuses  to  follow  the  lead  of 
those  who  see  in  the  history  of  Smyrna,  an  Aeolic  colony  after- 
wards conquered  by  the  [onians,  the  secret  of  this  mixed  language, 
nor  does  he  attribute  the  absence  of  certain  forms,  Doric  forms, 
to  a  feeling  of  antipathy.  The  language  is  regulated  as  it  is  later 
by  the  order  of  literature.  Of  course,  M.  Brfial  admits  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  transfer  of  the  Homeric  poems  to  the  supposed 
original  Aeolic  (A.  J.  P.  VII  232),  but  it  is  just  the  fascination  of 
the  linguist's  daily  work,  his  daily  teaching;  and  the  popularity 
of  the  poems  in  their  Ionic  garb  in  everv  part  of  Greece,  whether 
Aeolian  or  Dorian,  seems  to  him  conclusive  against  the  hypothesis 
of  adeliberate  transfer  from  one  dialect  to  another  <and  hedoes 
not  stop  to  recognize  the  muffled  hostility  of  Pindar  (A.J.  P. 
XXVII 484)  >.  Similar  mixtures,similar  doublets  abound  in  every 
language.  Only  in  many  instances  the  irregularities  are  disguised 
by  a  rigid  orthography,  whereas  the  Homeric  spelling  is  phono- 
graphic. As  to  the  evidence  drawn  from  the  existence  of  very 
old  forms  such  as  the  genitive  in  -mo  side  by  side  with  the  genitive 
in-ou,  that  proves  nothing  as  to  the  long  duration  of  the  period  of 
elaboration.  Even  in  our  modern  idioms,  consecrated  and  fixed 
by  writing,  there  are  variants  quite  as  startling  as  ijiitU  and  n/ifnt, 
v.¥tKa  and  tvixa,  ninuT)aai,  ittiittjai  and  ^((iri;.  The  mixture  of  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  is  no  proof  of  the  length  of  time  necessary 
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(or  the  t\n\HtriiiitfU  of  iUtut:  [mfmu,  for  wt  are  not  dralini^  with 
populMr  fiiHTtrv,  Mful  in  no  prriod,  anionic  no  [Kroj^le,  have  )>oeUi 
Men  denieil  the  iirivilei^e  ot  rei;r<Klucin^  old  tormulaii,  either  ior 
the  verM;'  nake  or  to  |(ive  theii  lani^nai^e  nioie  weight,  more  colon 
Inflexionn  do  not  dmaiioettr  at  once,  Ihey  ai«;  prenerved  in 
ritual  and  in  law.  ^Ine  old  -/A  waa  Mill  uaed  by  our  grand- 
(athera  wbt*n  th«*y  wiahed  to  be  inipreaaive.  Nothing  can  l>e 
dcailer  than  -^r/,  tlian  ^Aau,  than  yf,  and  yet  they  atill  have  a  u»e 
in  <!ertiiin  aphcrea.  In  lact  ^Aou  in  ao  dead  that  the  phonetifeta 
oi  to-day  are  <|narrellinK  ahout  tlur  pronunciation.  The  Fticnda 
aay/A^^(A.J.  V.  IV  285;^. 

It  ia  truf ,  continuea  M.  Hr^al,  that  the  Homeric  lani^uagc*  han 
ita  own  )<rainmar  and  ita  own  lexicon,  hut  no  eaaeniial  ieaturi* 
diilerentiatea  it  (roin  the  loHowing  |»Mi<'d.  What  Clanaic  (ireek 
haa  loatf  ia  already  loat  in  iiom^iic  Oreik,  e.  g.  the  atilative. 
What  Claaai<'  i'trffk  haa  acquitrd,  haa  hec-n  acquiied  in  Homeric 
Greek,  e.g.  the  aoriht  Sutmt,  ft^ni,  and  the  conditional  partich*  Ap, 
Homer  haa  very  neatly  tlx*  aanif*  wealth  tti  auflixea  aa  the  agea 
that  Iollow«'d,  I  hcie  ia  no  la<  k  ol  at/fitractn.  Th<'  -trt/prj  forma  ate 
dialinctly  ronapi^  uouh,  and  iIm*  pion-aa  of  'conrrrtion'  which  M. 
Itr^al  in  liiN  S^'tinantifpir*  rullN  '('rpainNJHNemr'nt'  ia  th«'re,  lunuaCvt)  ia 
'riding'  (hiuliaiion),  hut  in  A«Aiiff/i«W  innutrvi^iivp  w(«  havf*  to  do  with 
'  ridea'  (ffitvauchht),  -  Hut  the  whole  auhject  oi  ahatracta  ia  a 
large  one  Irom  whirh  I  inuHt  tutu  reaoliitrly,  |<*Ht  I  he  betrayed 
intodivagatiouHou  the»iili<ncrH  of  Homer(A.  J,  V,  XXIV  353)>. 

Of  courar*,  no  on^  ran  write*  about  Homer  without  touc  hing  on 
the  epithtta  ornantia,  which  roUNtitiite  ao  inaikrd  a  feature  of  ilur 
Homeric  ponna.  Thfy  leiuind  M.  Hr£al  of  'h*  brave  Dunoia' 
and  Me  grand  Corneillc'.  A  gteat  renource  wne  they  for  the 
rhapaode,  aa  la  auiricimtly  obviouH.  Tliry  wc^re  welcome  ta^rt. 
Hut  M.  lil/al  g(»ea  on  to  aay  that  they  were  not  only  a  rertoun  e 
for  the  rhapHode,  thry  wrrr  a  r««Hl  for  the  Insurer.  Ihia  in  the* 
fi'aaon  why  fifty  vera^a  of  thr  Iliad  ate  eaai<*r  to  read  than  twenty 
of  the  Aeneid,  'riiear*  fpiihfia  ornaniia  are  real  lubricanth  of 
diacourar*.  They  are  found  not  only  in  thr  drm'tiptiona  but  in 
the  aperchea.  AKatnemuon  doi*a  not  omit  ihrm  in  hia  wrath  iioi 
Dolon  In  IiIn  terror. 

Amither  mark  of  an  advanced  art  of  composition  ia  the  utie  of 
cotnimriaona  which  M.  Hti^al  rcmaidera  aH  (|uite  oppourd  to  the 
apirit  of  popular  poetry  another  lar^e  nubject  about  wlii*  h 
much  might  be  Haid  (A.  j.  1'.  II  loH) — and  there?  ia  finally  the 
comic  note,  whif^li  he  faiMMea  han  not  been  mifliciently  ehiboratc-d 
on  account  of  the  ieNpe(*t  iuNpired  by  the  epic  ^enuH.  HiH  chief 
aample  la  NeMtor,  •  and  no  wonder,  for  in  the  catie  of  Neator, 
Homer  haa  aucrificed  the  interent  of  hia  hearera  to  the  tiuthfulneHH 
of  dramatic  repreMentation.  ulx  •A'tr  AfW,  ^«/kiiJ  Antr^itr/Mr,  aaya 
Putrokloa  (II.  II,  f)47),  and  we  all  Nympathixe  with  him,  but  tne 
V%^ii\¥Kn%  IfrfTffrfi  joKN  on  the  footpath  way,  regardlcna  of  hia  impatient 
hearer.>    AatolhecoinpoNitionof  the  luad.criticiHm  haaceaaed 
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to  admit  that  an  epopee  can  spring  entire  from  popular  inspiration. 
The  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  spontaneous  origin  with  artistic 
elaboration.  According  to  the  prevalent  view,  the  material  is 
furnished  by  a  number  of  lays  on  the  same  subject,  called  forth 
by  some  great  event,  rising  spontaneously  at  different  points, 
spreading  and  multiplying  until  some  one  poet  is  roused  to  unite 
them,  put  them  in  order,  and  make  of  them  one  grand  composition. 
But  to  deserve  the  name  of  epos  there  must  be  not  only  a  popular, 
a  national  basis;  the  epos  must  come  from  the  heart  ot  the  people. 
A  lofty  conception,  says  M.  Br6al.  It  may  apply  for  all  he 
kdows  to  the  Chanson  de  Roland  and  to  the  Nibelungen.  Does 
it  apply  to  the  Iliad  ? 

The  one  thing  that  is  lacking  in  the  Iliad  is  popular  passion. 
Between  Greeks  and  Trojans  there  is  perfect  impartiality.  The 
most  sympathetic  personage  in  the  poems  is  Hektor;  the  inimi- 
table model  of  a  wife,  is  Andromache.  The  Trojans  are  ntydBvfAoi, 
fAtyaXrJTopts,  The  allies  of  the  Trojans  are  apriBtoi.  Think  how 
the  Spanish  Romancero  treats  the  Saracens,  how  the  Servian 
singers  speak  of  the  Turks.  The  only  passage  in  which  the  poet 
departs  from  his  impartiality  is  the  itratrai  i^/iap,  which  he  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Trojan  hero.  In  the  absence  of  national 
passion,  in  the  absence  of  some  Alphonso  II  of  Ferrara  to 
order  a  poem,  of  some  scholar  to  collect  these  legends  and 
fuse  them — the  period  is  too  remote  for  that — M.  Br6al  assumes 
a  college,  a  corporation  charged  with  the  programmes  of  games 
and  festivals  in  the  land  of  Lydia,  just  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages  religious  orders  devoted  themselves  to  the  glorification 
of  a  saint  or  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  work.  In  this 
way  we  can  explain  the  successive  production  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  work,  the  unity  of  the  language  and  of  the 
metre,  and  at  the  same  time  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  cause  of 
certain  inequalities,  the  introduction  of  cantos  that  do  not 
harmonize  with  the  rest,  however  great  their  independent  merit,  the 
Airm,  the  AoXa>vc4a,  the  episode  of  Sarpedon,  and  others  in  which 
inspiration  flags,  the  bizarre  Maxrj  napajrorafiios,  and  what  M.  Br6al 
calls  the  heroi-comic  canto  of  the  ewofiaxla.  In  this  way,  too,  we 
can  account  for  the  doublets,  the  working  in  of  two  accounts  of 
the  same  events.  The  inexplicable  nupa  of  the  second  book  is  a 
misplacement  of  the  quite  explicable  ircipa  of  the  fourteenth. 
Admitting,  as  M.  Br€al  does,  the  value  of  the  services  of  the 
school  which  used  to  engage  in  comparison  of  people  with  people, 
he  thinks  that  by  the  dexterous  employment  of  abstract  terms 
these  scholars  have  discolored  the  facts  and  volatilized  history, 
have  dulled  the  keenness  of  vision  for  differences,  and  have  veiled 
with  their  generalizations  the  antiquity  of  different  epochs.  Iliad 
and  Nibelungen  do  not  belong  to  the  same  class.  The  conclu- 
sions obtained  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland  do  not  serve  for  the 
Kalevala,  which  the  researches  of  Comparetti  have  put  in  the 
true  light.    'Poema  creato  dal  popolo'  says  Comparetti,  'non 
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eaiste  nh  pud  aspettarsi'  in  direct  polarity  to  F.  A. Wolf  s  'carmina 
prope  sponte  nascuntur'.  Ossian  may  have  been  responsible  for 
Wolf  as  the  Nibelungen  may  have  been  responsible  for  Lach- 
mann.  Grote's  Ilias  proper  and  Achilleis  find  no  favor  in  M. 
Br^al's  eyes  nor  any  of  the  dissections  of  the  KUinliederjdger. 
The  theory  of  an  Ur-Ilias  has  no  charm  for  him.     It  is  necessary 

to  discard  so  much — the  TcixocrjcoYr/a,  the  npco^c/a,  the  'Eieropor  Koi 
^Avdpofidxflt   6/AiXia,  the   ^loftijdovr   dpiirrcta,   the   McvcXcfov   dpKrrfia,    all 

that  follows  the  death  of  Hektor,  even  the  interview  between 
Achilles  and  Priam — one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  all 
literature,  says  Gottfried  Hermann.  The  Iliad  under  this  treat- 
ment 'resembles  a  French  tragedy  under  the  Empire',  and  it 
would  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  literature  that  all  the 
beauties  of  a  work  had  come  from  the  interpolators.  This 
growth  from  within  is  not  compatible  with  the  hypothesis  of 
a  popular  origin.  It  is  true  that  poets  have  seized  upon  a  legend 
and  enlarged  its  proportions  so  as  to  make  of  it  a  drama  or  an 
epopee.  But  it  has  always  been  the  genius  of  an  individual  that 
has  wrought  this  prodigy.  The  inevitable  conclusion  would 
be  a  return  to  the  one  Homer.  But  M.  Br6al  is  satisfied  with 
his  guild  and  his  aoiddr.  whose  name  has  been  associated  with  the 
great  poems;  and  he  winds  up  this  half  of  the  book  with  some 
specimens  of  the  minute  analysis  that  has  characterized  recent 
Homeric  research,  and  with  the  admission  of  the  probability  that 
writing  served  as  an  aid  and  as  a  guide  to  the  doiddr,  a  singer  at 
least  in  name. 

The  Lexilogus  half  of  the  volume  lies  beyond  my  competence, 
and  for  that  matter  the  review  as  far  as  it  has  gone  is  only  a  Brief 
Mention  that  has  outgrown  its  limits,  and  must  not  be  taken  more 
seriously  than  the  other  bits  of  cork  with  which  I  try  to  float  my 
trimestrial  net.  In  this  department  of  the  Journal  I  cannot 
always  command  the  help  that  I  crave. 

Basil  L.  Gildersleeve. 


The  Higher  Study  of  English.  By  Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor 
of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Yale  University. 
Boston:  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  1906.     Pp.  145. 

Professor  Cook's  volume  is  timely.  Never,  perhaps,  since 
English  became  a  recognized  academic  study  have  its  teachers 
manifested  greater  divergence  regarding  their  function.  On  its 
literary  side,  we  are  asked,  can  English  be  taught  at  all?  Or,  a 
larger  question,  can  any  literature  be  taught?  If  so,  how?  Apart 
from  language? — apart  from  the  body  in  which  it  is  incarnate? 
Such  questions  rest,  of  course,  upon  a  problem  still  more  funda- 
mental, though  one  that  has  not  in  general  been  sharply  defined 
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or  patiently  meditated:  why  should  we  study  literature,  and, 
notably,  why  our  own?  Without  making  any  pretense  at  being  a 
systematic  treatise  on  the  pedagogics  of  English,  the  present  book 
does,  directly  or  indirectly,  contain  well  matured  answers  to  these 
and  similar  questions ;  and  coming  from  one  who  is  not  merely  a 
scholar  of  international  authority,  and  not  merely  a  gifted  writer 
and  delicate  critic,  but  a  powerful  and  philosophic  teacher  as  well, 
the  answers  may  be  profitably  taken  to  heart  and  pondered.  For 
he  does  not  speak  as  the  scribes. 

The  volume  is  made  up  of  four  'occasional'  papers:  (i)  The 
Province  of  English  Philology,  a  presidential  address  delivered 
before  the  Modern  Language  Association  in  1897,  and  pleading 
for  a  larger  interpretation  (the  German)  of  a  much  abused  term ; 
(2)  The  Teaching  of  English,  an  historical  sketch,  reprinted  from 
the  Atlantic  for  May,  1901 ;  (3)  The  Relation  of  Words  to  Litera- 
ture, from  an  address  given  at  Vassar  in  February,  1906 ;  and  (4) 
Aims  in  the  Graduate  Study  of  English,  a  paper  read  at  Princeton 
the  month  before.  The  several  essays  now  come  before  a  wider 
public  without  essential  change;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
them  artificial  correlation.  They  '  overlap '  somewhat,  as  their 
author  says.  They  do  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  repeat.  How- 
ever, underlying  all  their  variety  of  argument  and  illustration,  or 
rather  animating  it,  there  is  a  philosophy  of  teaching  that  is  at 
one  with  itself,  as  well  as  consistent  with  experience.  It  is  not, 
like  an  abstract  pedagogy,  separable  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  be  taught,  or  from  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  or 
from  that  of  the  pupil,  or  from  the  concrete  practice  of  great 
historic  teachers  ;  it  is  at  once  eclectic  and  individual. 

And  what  sort  of  answers  will  this  philosophy  afford  to  the 
simple  questions  we  have  outlined  above? 

Literature  can  be  taught  because  it  must  be;  the  impulse  to 
orderly  and  thorough  knowledge  is  inherent  in  our  better  natures. 
It  can  be  taught  because  it  has  been ;  because  those  who  have 
produced  the  best  literature,  above  all,  the  ancients,  believed 
that  it  ought  to  be  studied.  What  can  be  studied  can  be  taught. 
What  the  ancients,  and  the  wisest  of  their  followers,  taught  and 
learned,  Americans  can  yet  learn  and  teach,  if  they  are  trained 
approximately  after  the  fashion  of  Milton,  Dante,  and  the  Greeks. 
The  answer  here  is  optimistic,  though  it  does  not  point  to  the 
path  of  least  resistance. 

Again,  how  is  literature  to  be  taught  ?  Apart  from  the  language 
wherein  it  is  enfleshed  ?  Apart  from  the  national  soul  that  has 
made  and  is  making  the  language?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
Yet  the  obvious  answer  implies  that  in  order  to  understand  Milton 
or  Shakespeare  as  either  deserves  to  be  understood,  we  must 
have  among  other  things  a  substantial  acquaintance  with  history 
and  historical  grammar.  But  once  more:  in  order  to  teach 
literature,  must  we  really  teach  litterast  Does  not  the  letter  kill  ? 
No,  the  letter  is  also  alive,  has  its  share  of  the  spirit  that  informs 
the  whole  organism;  spiriius  infus  alit.    'Soule  is  forme,  and 
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doth  the  bodie  make' — even  to  the  minutest  cell.  The  teacher 
and  the  student  of  the  humanities  must  count  nothing  that  is 
human  as  beneath  notice.  Every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  law  is  instinct 
with  life.  Those  members  of  the  body  which  seem  to  be  more 
feeble  are  necessary ;  and  those  parts  of  the  body  which  we  thmk 
to  be  less  honorable,  upon  these  we  bestow  more  abundant  honor. 

On  the  other  hand,  shall  we  study  language  apart  from  literature, 
that  is,  apart  from  passion,  thought,  and  sentiment  ?  In  the  final 
analysis  we  cannot.  Woe  to  us  if  we  blindly  persist  in  an  effort 
80  unnatural !  Nevertheless,  for  most  persons  at  some  time,  and 
by  a  few  specialists  much  of  the  time,  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the 
linguistic  side  of  philology  (the  only  proper  term  to  embrace 
both  linguistics  and  belles-lettres).  Such  stress  is  necessary  either 
for  the  individual  or  for  the  general  progress  in  discovering, 
communicating,  and  perpetuating  what  is  best  in  the  life  of  the 
past  and  the  present. 

In  the  last  sentence  lies  the  solution  of  that  more  deeply  seated 
yet  simple  question  mooted  at  the  beginning.  We  study  litera- 
ture through  language,  we  study  the  past  in  all  its  manifestations, 
in  order  to  discover,  to  communicate,  and  to  perpetuate  what  is 
best  in  humanity.  We  study  English  in  order  to  do  this  for 
people  of  our  own  blood;  the  love  of  letters  is  patriotic  and 
begms  at  home.  We  study  English  in  order  that  we  may  have 
racial  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly. 

But  what  is  life?  No  one  can  define  it.  Yet  all  of  us  know  it 
We  can  at  least  classify  it.  First,  then,  and  most  important, 
there  is  what  Wordsworth  calls  moral  life.  As  the  ancients 
demanded  of  a  poet  that  he  be  first  of  all  a  good  man,  so  as  not 
to  miss  the  beauty  which  is  inherent  in  the  moral  order,  similarly 
the  teacher  of  English  must  be,  however  indirectly,  a  moral 
teacher.  However  indirectly,  it  is  the  nature  of  teaching  to  be 
didactic.  To  say  that  we  must  teach  either  truth  or  beauty  by 
indirection  is  merely  to  say  that  no  end  can  be  attained  without 
means.    The  point  is,  to  keep  the  end  in  view. 

To  summarize  as  we  have  done,  in  our  own  words,  is  doubtless 
to  confine  Professor  Cook's  thought  within  unduly  narrow  limits, 
and  to  rob  it  of  its  concreteness — certainly  to  suppress  the  specific 
adaptations  it  undergoes  in  the  several  essays  with  reference  to 
different  aspects  and  needs  of  American  education.  However, 
instead  of  marring  any  of  his  illustrations  by  taking  them  out  of 
their  context  (where  every  teacher  of  English  ought  to  read 
them),  we  prefer  to  cite  one  or  two  illustrations  which  Professor 
Cook  himself  might  have  used,  drawing  them  from  sources 
similar  to  those  on  which  the  best  part  of  his  theory  and  practice 
is  based,  that  is,  from  the  best  poets  and  critics. 

When,  for  example,  it  is  urged,  as  in  some  quarters  it  has  been 
lately,  that  literature  cannot  be  taught,  or  at  least  that  the  teacher 
of  English  cannot  in  general  propose  to  himself  as  his  chief  and 
final  aim  to  impart  a  sense  of  literary  values,  we  may  urge  in 
return  the  conviction  of  Wordsworth  that  literature  ought  to  be 
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studied,  and  the  belief  of  Coleridge  that  it  can  be  taught,  and 
taught  according  to  a  conscious  method  suitable  to  schools. 

Thus  Wordsworth,  dividing  all  readers  into  five  main  classes, 
credits  only  the  fifth,  composed  of  students,  with  any  sureness  of 
appreciation:  ''And,  lastly,  there  are  many,  who,  having  been 
enamoured  of  this  art  in  their  youth,  have  found  leisure,  after 
youth  was  spent,  to  cultivate  general  literature;  in  which  poetry 
has  continued  to  be  comprehended  as  a  study,*'  That  his  con- 
ception of  study  included  inquiry  into  things  small  as  well  as 
great,  and  into  technical  matters  which  some  of  our  wiseacres 
nowadays  would  exclude  from  the  class-room  incontinently,  is 
evident;  for,  having  in  mind  the  equipment  of  the  poet  and  the 
properly  trained  reader  of  poetry,  he  says  of  the  rest:  ** There 
can  be  no  presumption  in  saying  of  most  readers,  that  it  is  not 
probable  they  will  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  various  stages 
through  which  words  have  passed.'*  This  seems  exactly  in  the 
tenor  of  the  essay  on  The  Relation  of  Words  to  Literature. 

And  the  following,  from  Coleridge's  Biographia  Literaria,  is 
even  more  striking  in  its  harmony  with  the  method  advocated  by 
Professor  Cook  throughout ;  it  contains  implicitly  more  than  one 
weighty  principle  which  space  has  forbidden  us  to  mention. 

•'  At  school  (Christ's  Hospital)",  says  Coleridge,  **  I  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  a  very  sensible,  though  at  the  same  time,  a  very  severe  master, 
the  Reverend  James  Bowyer.  He  early  moulded  my  taste  to  the  preference 
of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to  Virgil,  and  again  of 
Virgil  to  Ovid.  He  habituated  me  to  compare  Lucretius  (in  such  extracts  as 
I  then  read),  Terence,  and  above  all  the  chaster  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only 
with  the  Roman  poets  of  the,  so-called,  silver  and  brazen  ages;  but  with  even 
those  of  the  Augustan  era:  and  on  grounds  of  plain  sense  and  universal  logic 
to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the  former  in  the  truth  and  nativeness  both 
of  their  thoughts  and  diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying  the 
Greek  tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakspeare  and  Milton  as  lessons:  and 
they  were  the  lessons  too,  which  required  most  time  and  trouble  to  bring  up^ 
so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learned  from  him,  that  poetry,  even  that  of  the 
loftiest  and,  seemingly,  that  of  the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as 
severe  as  that  of  science  ;  and  more  difficult,  because  more  subtle,  more  com- 
plex, and  dependent  on  more,  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In  the  truly  great 
poets,  he  would  say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable,  not  only  for  every  word,  but 
for  the  position  of  every  word.  .  .  ,  He  sent  us  to  the  University  excellent 
Latin  and  Greek  scholars,  and  tolerable  Hebraists.  Yet  our  classical  knowledge 
was  the  least  of  the  good  gifts,  which  we  derived  from  his  zealous  and  con- 
scientious tutorage.  ** 

Unfortunately,  these  have  not  been  the  "usual  courses  of 
learning,*'  or  anything  like  them,  perhaps  since  the  days  of  Saint 
Augustine.  Were  they  general  now,  the  author  of  The  Higher 
Study  of  English  might,  finally,  be  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Augustine's  mother:  "because  she  accounted  that  those  usual 
courses  of  learning  would  not  only  be  no  hindrance,  but  even 
some  help  towards  attaining  Thee  in  time  to  come." 

CoRNBLL  Univbrsity.  LaNE  CoOPER. 


REPORTS. 

Archiv  fur  lateinische  Lexikographie  und  Grammatik, 
Vol.  IX.    First  Half. 

Pp.  1-2.  E.  WOlfflin,  Vorwort.  An  announcement  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Archiv,  but  not  quarterly  as  heretofore. 

3-16.  E.  Wdlfflin,  Die  alten  und  die  neuen  Aufgaben  des  The- 
saurus Linguae  Latinae.  Discussion  of  forms,  such  as  besta, 
meletrix,  etc. ;  of  inflectional  peculiarities,  such  as  the  infin.  in 
-uiri ;  of  points  in  prosody,  temerg,  refert  and  r^fert ;  of  etymol- 
ogy* semasiology  and  syntax,  most  of  which  have  been  elucidated 
in  Vols.  I-VIII  of  the  ALL. 

16.  E.  WOlfflin,  Tresviri,  Treviri.  Originally  both  parts  of 
tresviri  were  declined,  then  triumviri  and  similar  forms  arose  by 
analogy  and  through  the  influence  of  abbreviations  in  inscriptions. 
That  the  vulgar  form  was  treviri  is  shown  by  Cicero's  pun  in 
Fam.  7.  13.  2  on  the  geographical  name  Treviri.  The  first 
syllable  of  the  latter  is  long  (see  Lucan  I,  441). 

17-45.  H.  Blase,  Der  Konjunktiv  des  Prasensim  Bedingungs- 
satze.  After  a  criticism  of  the  classifications  of  EUendt,  Kiihner, 
and  others,  the  forms  si  sit . . .  sit  and  si  sit  ...  est  (erit)  are 
examined  in  detail.  A  table  showing  the  usage  of  representative 
writers  from  Plautus  to  Avitus  is  given.  The  general  conclusion 
is  that  the  form  si  sit .  .  .  sit  gradually  disappeared,  in  the  popular 
speech  perhaps  in  the  classical  period,  while  si  sit .  .  .  est  and  si 
sit  . . .  erit  were  in  general  use  down  to  and  during  the  sixth 
century. 

45-46.  E.  WolfHin,  Genetiv,  Accusativ  und  Nominativ  abso- 
lutus.  The  gen.  abs.  in  Latin  is  a  Grecism,  which  is  common  in 
the  ecclesiastical  translation  literature.  It  occurs  first  in  the 
letters  of  Clement  and  in  Irenaeus.  It  is  most  frequent  with  the 
pres.  part,  and  in  the  singular.  The  example  in  Ulp.  Dig.  36.  i. 
4  is  an  interpolation.  The  perf.  pass.  part,  is  occasionally  found, 
an  isolated  example  in  Bell.  Hisp.  14.  i.  The  ace.  abs.  arose 
through  the  addition  of  a  parasitic  -m  to  the  abl.  of  a-stems  and 
was  extended  to  other  stems.  It  appears  in  the  literature  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century.  The  nominative  absolute,  as 
in  Romance,  was  a  transition  from  the  accusative.  It  is  found  in 
the  Act.  Marty  rum  and  in  Silvia,  Peregr.  fol.  71  cod. 

47-51.  G.  Landgraf,  Die  Anfange  des  selbstandigen  Gebrauches 
des  Particip.  futuri  activi.    This  is  rare  before  Livy  and  falls 
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into  three  classes:  i)  the  part,  has  the  force  of  an  adj.;  2)  it  is  a 
pure  participle;  3)  it  expresses  purpose  and  is  equivalent  to  a 
supine  or  to  a  relative  clause  with  ut  or  qui.  To  i)  belongs 
strictly  only  futurus,  which  occurs  only  once  in  Caesar,  but  is 
frequent  in  Cicero  and  especially  in  Sallust.  Cicero  also  uses 
synonyms  of  futurus,  but  consciously  avoids  moriturus,  which  is 
found  in  poetry  (Ennius  and  Verg.).  2)  appears  first  in  Cic. , 
ad  Att.  8.  9.  2  and  is  frequent  in  Sail.  3)  is  also  first  general  in 
Sail.  The  earliest  instance  is  in  C.  Gracch.  ap.  Gell.  11.  la  4 
with  a  verb  of  motion.  The  origin  of  the  construction  is  from  the 
first  periphrastic  conjugation,  as  is  suggested  by  an  example  in 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  56,  adest .  .  .  laturus,  which  is  almost  equivalent  to 
est .  .  .  laturus.  Between  Sail,  and  Liv.  it  is  found  only  in  the 
Bell.  Afr.,  the  author  of  which  uses  it  like  Liv.  with  verbs  not 
implying  motion.  In  the  abl.  abs.  first  in  Pollio,  then  in  Liv.  and 
silver  Latin.  The  extension  of  the  independent  use  of  the  part, 
is  due  to  Sail,  through  Greek  influence,  though  the  origin,  as 
suggested,  may  be  independent  of  Greek  influence. 

52.  C.  Weyman,  Itoria  (see  ALL.  VIIL  139  f.,  A.  T.  P.  XXVIL 
464).  Another  example  fi-om  Optatius  L  i,  p.  3.  7  ff,  cod.  Petro- 
politanus.  Vernum  Tempus.  Occurs  with  the  force  of  ver  in  an 
enumeration  of  the  seasons  in  Aug.  de  Gen.  ad  lit.  imperf.  13, 
p.  487.  20  f.  Zycha.  Zum  Corpus  Glossariorum.  In  IV.  491.  43, 
cautus :  prudens  vel  accutus,  for  cautus  read  catus,  and  cf.  Aug. 
de  Genesi  ad  lit.  12. 18,  p.  467. 4  f.  Whether  the  gloss  is  derived 
from  Augustine,  or  Augustine  took  the  definition  from  the  gloss, 
is  uncertain. 

53-80.  A.  Sonny,  Zu  den  Sprichwortern  und  sprichwOrtlichen 
Redensarten  der  ROmer.  Additions  to  the  collections  of  Otto 
and  others. 

80.  E.  Wolfilin,  Satrapicus.  Discussion,  on  the  whole  unfavor- 
able, of  the  proposition  of  Heidenhain  to  read  this  for  parasitica 
in  the  letter  of  Augustus  to  Maecenas  offering  Horace  the  post  of 
private  secretary, 

81-100.  E.  WOlfflin,  Die  lateinische  Uebersetzung  des  Briefes 
des  Clemens  an  die  Korinther  (dedicated  to  P.  Odilo  Rottmanner, 
O.  S.  B.,  Dr.  Theol.).  Since  in  the  case  of  such  works  the  form 
is  important  as  well  as  the  subject  matter,  the  translation  is  for  the 
most  part  scrupulously  exact.  In  some  cases  Greek  words  are 
avoided,  but  not  always.  In  many  cases  an  effort  is  made  to 
translate  the  Greek  words  by  Latin  words  of  the  same  stem:  e.  g. 
yiyvoxTKCi  by  cognosco.  In  doing  this  errors  are  sometimes  made. 
Numerous  Greek  constructions  are  found :  the  gen.  of  exiclamation 
and  of  comparison ;  gen.  abs. ;  final  clause  with  qualiter  =  Snwt 
etc.  The  difficulty  of  translating  compound  words  is  met  in  some 
cases  by  periphrases,  in  others  by  translating  only  a  part  of  the 
word.  Occasionally  new  Latin  compounds  are  coined,  such  as 
longanimitas.    The  use  of  hendiadys  and  the  devices  for  trans- 
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lating  compounds  with  a-privative,  the  verbal  in  -ror,  and  the  aor. 
act.  part,  are  also  discussed.  It  is  clear  from  occasional  misunder- 
standing of  the  Greek  that  the  mother  tongue  of  the  translator 
was  Latin,  as  well  as  from  his  free  use  oi  alliteration.  The  vulgar 
character  of  the  Latin  is  also  made  clear.  The  date  oi  the  trans- 
lation is  assigned  to  a  later  time  than  was  assumed  by  Morin, 
namely  to  that  of  Tertullian.  The  place  where '  it  was  written 
cannot  be  determined,  nor  whether  the  citations  from  the  Bible 
were  translated  from  the  Greek  or  taken  from  a  Latin  version. 

101-105.  E  WOlfflin,  Der  Genetiv  des  Wertes  und  der  Ablativ 
des  Preises.  The  genitive  is  originally  an  instrumental  abl.,  the 
means  by  which  a  thing  is  purchased.  It  is  then  extended  by 
analogy  to  verbs  of  selling  and  valuing.  Special  varieties  are 
carus  and  dignus  with  an  abl.,  and  care  (-ius,  -issime)  and 
vilissime  emere.  The  abl.  is  found  in  early  Latin  but  is  rare  in 
the  classical  period.  The  genitive  of  value  was  originally  one  of 
quality,  at  first  used  attributively  and  later  in  the  predicate.  The 
abl.  and  the  gen.  constructions  were  soon  confused  and  the  origi- 
nal distinction  lost  sight  of. 

109-115.  E.  Wolfflin,  Der  Telo  incessens  des  Polyklet.  An 
examination  from  the  lexical  standpoint  of  nudum  talo  incessentem 
in  Plin.  NH.  34.  55.  As  it  stands,  the  phrase  can  only  mean  one 
who  throws  an  astragalos  at  someone.  W.  favors  the  conjecture 
of  Benndorf,  nudum  telo  incessentem,  in  the  sense  of  a  javelin 
thrower. 

1 16-125.  M.  H5lzl — E.  Wolfflin,  Actio.  Lexicon  article 
(first  part). 

126-131.     E.  Wolfflin,  Accessa-accessum.     Lexicon  articles. 

131.  M.  Bonnett,  Obversatio.  Would  read  this  word,  not 
found  elsewhere,  in  Sen.  Epist.  88.  26,  instead  of  observatio. 

132-141.  Miscellen.  W.  Heraeus,  Obsidium  =  Praesidium, 
subsidium?  The  gloss  in  Festus,  193'.  19,  obsidium  tamquam 
praesidium,  subsidium  rectedicitur,  does  not  refer  to  the  meaning 
but  to  the  form  of  obsidium.  The  usual  form  is  obsidio.  Col- 
ligere  =  tollere.  Several  instances  of  this  usage  (see  ALL.  VIII. 
140  and  482,  A.  J.  P.  XXVII.  464).  In  pseud-Vict.  de  Vir.  111. 
I.  3,  mox  Faustulus  pastor  collectos  Accae  Laurentiae  coniugi 
educandos  dedit,  Wigja  wrongly  marks  collectos  as  corrupt. 

L.  Havet,  LL  in  corcodillus.  This  spelling  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  late  Latin,  as  the  lexx.  assert.  Notes  on  the  phonol- 
ogy of  1  in  Latin. 

C.  Weyman,  Procedere  =  proferri  (see  ALL.  VIII.  157).  The 
usage  is  liturgical.  Addenda  lexicis.  From  Apocrypha  Anec- 
dota,  ed.  M.  R.  James,  Cambridge,  1893. 
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W.  Schmitz,  Supervacuaneus  (see  ALL.  VIIL  562).  Occurs 
in  the  Commentary  on  the  Tironian  notes  in  an  etymological 
group 

E.  Wolfflin,  Die  Perfektformen  amai  und  venui.  Testimony  to 
the  former  in  the  Dacian  wax-tablets  (Bruns,  Pontes  lur.  Rom. 
Ant.  ed.  5.  p.  261)  and  in  Probus,  Gr.  Lat.  IV.  182.  11.  Regards 
the  latter  as  formed  with  u  for  diflferentiation  from  the  present 
(venit,  venuit)  rather  than  by  analogy  with  tenui,  etc.  The 
earliest  example  is  in  CIL.  VlII.  2532  (oration  of  Hadrian). 
Zum  Betacismus  (Sail.  Cat.  51.  27).  In  omnia  mala  exempla  ex 
bonis  orta  sunt  would  read  novis  for  bonis  (through  nobis). 
Rebus,  which  is  given  by  the  best  MSS,  is  an  interpolation. 

I42~i6a     Review  of  the  Literature  for  1894. 

1 61-167.  F*  Leo,  Zum  plautischen  Lexikon.  Arvina,  Poen. 
1016 ;  calones,  Poen.  1 168 ;  conspicitur  for  conspuitur,  Cure.  503 ; 
Hedytium  for  Hedylium,  Pseud.  188;  inertia  for  inhaeret  etiam, 
Merc.  29  (not  Plautine);  populo  for  pipulo,  Mil.  584;  probe  for 
prope,  Bacch.  1160;  prostibilest  (=  prostibilis  est)  for  prostibiles, 
Stich.  765;  bellum  for  vallum,  Cas.  851. 

167-168.  L.  Havet,  Emere  af.  Would  read  af  quaestoribus 
for  de  and  a  quaestoribus  in  Plant.  Capt.  34,  1 1 1  and  453. 

169-176.  G.  Landgraf,  Naevius,  Apuleius,  Ciceroscholien  in 
Glossaren.  Since  a  number  of  the  glosses  in  vol.  V  of  the  Corpus 
Glossariorum  correspond  more  or  less  exactly  with  the  excerpts 
of  Festus  from  Paulus,  a  comparison  with  the  latter  throws  light 
on  the  text-criticism  of  both.  In  some  cases  too  the  glosses 
correspond  with  the  text  of  Festus  or  with  an  intermediary  stage 
between  Festus  and  Paulus.  Such  a  comparison  also  throws 
light  on  the  correct  reading  of  the  citations  from  ancient  writers. 
Several  of  these  from  Naevius  and  Ennius  and  Apuleius,  from 
whose  de  Deo  Socratis  20  glosses  are  taken,  are  discussed.  Light 
is  also  thrown  on  the  Scholiasta  Gronovianus  on  Cicero. 

177-192.  E.  Wolfflin,  Sescenti,  mille,  centum,  trecenti  als  un- 
bestimmte  und  runde  Zahlen.  The  use  of  sescenti  is  connected 
with  the  old-Italic  importance  of  the  number  six,  of  which  ex- 
amples are  cited.  The  instances  of  its  use  are  comparatively  few 
outside  of  the  sermo  vulgaris  of  comedy  and  of  letters.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Cicero  it  began  to  give  way  to  mille  through  Greek 
influence.  The  use  of  mille  was  especially  common  in  the 
Augustan  poets.  It  begins,  however,  m  Terence  and  continues 
until  late  times.  The  adverb  miliens  is  also  found.  Quingenti, 
the  half  of  mille,  is  occasionally  used.  So  also  milia.  Centum  is 
extensively  used  as  a  round  number,  especially  in  poetry  and  in 
ecclesiastical  Latin.  Ducenti,  the  double  of  centum,  is  found  to 
some  extent  in  poetry.  More  frequent,  as  would  be  expected 
from  the  well-known  use  of  the  number  three,  is  trecenti.    These 
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numbers  show  the  influence  of  the  duoiiocinia)  as  well  as  of  the 
decimal  system.  A  lexicon  article  on  scsccnti  follows,  of  tho 
scope  and  kind  proposed  for  the  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinar. 

192.  J.  L.  de  Vasconcellos,  Aedcoluin.  This  word,  found  in 
an  inscription  now  at  Lisbon,  is  a  hy-form  of  acdicuhun.  "^Aedi- 
olum  ana  '''acdeculum  may  have  been  intenucdiatc  forms. 

i93-23a  O.  Hey,  Die  SemasioloKic.  A  thoughtful  and  stimu- 
Iatin{(  article,  in  which  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  examined 
and  an  attempt  made  to  define  its  **  Prinzipien'*.  It  cannot  well 
be  reduced  to  an  abstract. 

231-245.  F.  RursH,  Kr^linzun^dcslateinischrn  W^irtcrbuchrs 
durch  die  tironischen  Noten.  An  examination  of  (he  edition  of 
W.  Schmitz,  with  a  number  of  independent  observations,  is 
followed  by  a  list  of  words  not  found  in  the  Latin  lexicons, 
arriui^^ed  according  to  their  form.  Words  are  included  which 
are  cited  by  Georges  in  his  Ilandlexikon  or  in  his  Wortformen 
as  occurring  only  in  the  Tironian  Notes,  desif^^nated  by  G  or  G  W. 

345.  M.  Ihm,  lurgia,  iuria.  Testimony  to  the  vulf^ar  pronun- 
ciation of  iur^j^ium  as  iurjum  in  an  African  inscription. 

246.  E.  Hauler,  Ala  (scuti).  In  Livy,  IX.  41.  18  and  in 
XXX.  34.  2  would  take  ala  in  the  sense  of  the  rim  of  the  shield. 

247-284.  Ph.  Thielmann,  Die  europtiisclien  Hrstandteile  des 
lateinischen  Sirach.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  tlie  book  of 
Sirach  (see  ALL.  VIII.  501  fol.  A.  J.  P.  XXVII.  471)  chaptcis 
44-50  are  not  by  the  same  hand  as  chapters  1-43  a>)<l  .St*  The 
former  bear  the  separate  title  of  Laus  l^itrum.  'rhe  Prologue  is 
by  still  a  difTerent  translator.  The  Laus  Patrum  shows  none  of  the 
si^ns  of  African  Latin  which  were  observed  in  chapters  1-43,  and 
is  of  European  origin.  The  same  thin^  is  true  of  the  Prologue. 
These  theses  arc  supported  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Latinity  of  these  parts  of  the  work,  inchidin^ii;  a  romparison  with 
the  Greek  oriy;inal  and  an  examination  of  the  citations  from  the 
Bible. 

285-291.  E.  Wolfflin,  Die  Ellipse  von  Navis.  After  a  disrus- 
sion  of  the  jjcneral  subject,  the  use  of  adjunctives  as  substantives 
with  the  ellipsis  of  navis  is  examined.  1*he  ccmclusion  is  reached 
that  this  form  of  ellipsis  originated  in  the  lan^ua^^e  of  everyday 
life  and  only  (gradually  made  its  way  into  literature. 

292-297.  E.  Wolfllin,  Actio.  Conclusion  of  the  lexicon  article 
on  pp.  116  fol. 

297.  E.  W^lfHin,  Carduui,  cardus,  cardo.  Though  carduus 
did  not  pass  into  the  Romance  lanf^uaf^es,  it  is  found  in  late  Latin 
as  a  learned  word.  Examples  of  card  us  and  cardo,  which  are 
marked  as  non-existent  in  Kr>rtin)(  (1891)  are  given. 
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298-308.  Miscellen.  P.  Geyer,  Zu  Silviae  peregrinatio  ad 
loca  sancta.  Further  testimony  to  the  Gallic  origin  of  this  work, 
mainly  from  linguistic  evidence.  Orum  der  Rand.  An  example 
of  this  word  in  the  Itinerarium  of  Antoninus  of  Placentia  (570 
A.  D.)  p.  15.  6  Gildermeister. 

J.  Hausleiter,  'Ecr^tv.  rpa»y».  As  edere  gave  place  to  manducare, 
so  fa$ic»  gave  place  to  rpaym  in  Biblical  Greek. 

J.  V.  d.  Vliet,  Notulae  ad  Glossas  nominum. 

A.  Funck,  Praemiscuus  =  promiscuus  und  Aehnliches.  Ex- 
amples from  later  Latin  of  the  confusion  of  prae-  and  pro-  in 
compound  words. 

R.  Ehwald,  Ablativisches  d  bei  Livius.  In  XXII.  10.  4  fol., 
quod  fieri  oportebit,  would  take  quod  as  an  ablative.  Nequiquam 
mit  Negation.  Another  example  of  this  usage  (cf.  ALL.  II.  11 
and  II.  615)  in  Verg.  Aen.  VI.  118.  Gallaria.  This  word  in  the 
poem  against  Nicomachus  Flavianus,  46,  is  not  to  be  amended, 
but  is  equivalent  to  gallica,  the  sandal  of  the  priests  of  Cybele,  a 
word  possibly  coined  in  jest.  Auriga.  Would  derive  from 
auri-rega,  with  loss  of  a  syllable  by  dissimilation  and  compensa- 
tory lengthening. 

C.  Goetz,  Constitutus  =:  Ka6«rrm,  u,v  bei  Cyprian.  A  number  of 
examples  of  this  usage  from  Cyprian's  genuine  works  (cf.  ALL.. 
VIL  481). 

W.  Schmitz,  EfTulcit.  EfTulsit.  An  example  in  C.  N.  T.  tab. 
72,  i^  from  the  Leyden  Vossianus  O.  94,  fol.  36^ 

L.  Havet,  LL  dans  culleus.  Culleus  is  to  be  added  to  the  ex- 
amples of  11  for  X  (ALL.  IX.  135).  Coleus  perhaps  belongs  to  an 
earlier  period. 

309-330.    Review  of  the  Literature  for  1894. 

330-332.  Necrology.  Henry  Nettleship  by  Robinson  Ellis, 
with  a  note  by  the  Editor.     Heinrich  Keil  by  the  Editor. 

333-353.  E.  Wolfflin,  Zur  Zahlensymbolik  (mit  Probeartikel 
Septem  und  Novem).  Beside  the  system  of  reckoning  by  decades 
we  have  combinations  based  upon  three  (3,  9,  27,  81).  Seven 
took  the  place  of  nine  in  later  times ;  thus  the  nine  artes  liberates 
of  Varro  became  seven  in  Martianus  Capella.  This  use  of  seven, 
which  was  of  Greek  origin,  came  into  Roman  literature  at  least 
as  early  as  Sulla,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  Church.  Lexicon 
articles  on  septem  and  novem  are  appended,  of  the  scope  proposed 
for  the  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae. 

John  C.  Rolfe. 
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Romania,  Vol.  XXXIII  (1904). 
Janvier. 

P.  Meyer.  Notice  du  ms.  Med.-Pal.  141  de  la  Laurentienne 
(Vies  de  SaintsV  49  pages.  This  manuscript  is  a  large  folio 
volume  of  330  leaves  containing  various  lives  of  saints  in  Old 
French  prose.  At  the  end  it  bears  the  date  1399,  having  been 
copied  by  Jehans  li  Escohiers  at  Arras.  Most  of  the  legends  were 
derived  from  the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  but 
others  come  from  sources  that  have  not  as  yet  been  identified. 

P.  E.  Guarnerio.  Postille  sul  Lessico  sardo:  Terza  Serie.  21 
pages.  The  etymology  of  some  19  words  or  groups  of  words  is 
discussed  at  some  length.  They  represent  for  the  most  part 
the  Pre-Classical  stage  of  Latin,  and  show  many  interesting 
developments. 

O.  Densusianu.  Notes  de  Lexicologie  roumaine.  16  pages. 
The  etymology  of  some  25  words  is  here  investigated  by  the 
author  of  the  well-known  Histoire  de  la  Langue  roumaine. 

Melanges.  G6d6on  Huet,  La  Parabole  des  faux  amis.  A. 
Thomas,  Encore  I'anc  fran^.  Gers.  Auguste  Longnon,  Estourmi 
de  Bourges-  Louis  Brandin,  Un  Fragment  de  la  Vie  de  Saint  Gilles 
en  vers  fran9ais  (this  fragment  is  intercalated  in  a  Latin  prose  life 
of  the  saint). 

Comptes  rendus.  P.  Meyer,  Die  Aussprache  des  c  und  t  im 
klassischen  Latein  (Ov.  Densusianu).  Francois  B6thune,  Les 
6coles  historiques  de  Saint-Denis  et  Saint-Germain-des-Pr6s 
(P.  Meyer).  A.  C.  White,  A  Translation  of  the  Quaestio  de 
Aqua  et  Terra  with  a  Discussion  of  its  Authenticity  (Paget 
Toynbee).  Henri  Hauvette,  De  Laurentio  de  Primofato  qui 
primus  Joannis  Boccaccii  opera  quaedam  gallice  transtulit  ineunte 
seculo  XV  (A.  Thomas).  Joseph  N^ve,  Antoine  de  La  Salle, 
sa  vie  et  ses  ouvrages  d'apr^s  des  documents  in6dits  (Gaston 
Raynaud).  E.  Langlois,  Recueil  d'Arts  de  seconde  rh^torique 
(Emile  Picot).  Henri  Hauvette,  Un  exiI6  Florentin  ^  la  cour 
de  France  au  XVI'  si^cle:  Luigi  Alamanni  (l&mile  Picot).  P. 
Papahagi,  Megleno-Romlnii  (Ov.  Densusianu).  G.  Weigand, 
Praktische  Grammatik  der  rumanischen  Sprache  (Ov.  Densu- 
sianu). Miscellanea  di  Studi  critici  edita  in  onore  di  Arturo  Graf 
(Cesare  de  Loliis).    Society  filologica  romana  (P.  Meyer). 

P6riodiques.  Zeitschrift  fiir  romanische  Philologie,  XXVII.  3, 
4,  5,  6  (Mario  Roques).  Neunter  Jahresbericht  des  Instituts  fiir 
rumanische  Sprache  zu  Leipzig,  VIII  (Mario  Roques).  Studi 
Romanzi,  I  (P.  Meyer). 

Chronique.  Obituary  notice  of  Alexandre  H6ron.  Purchase 
of  the  Romance  portion  of  the  library  of  Gaston  Paris  for  the 
6cole  des  Hautes-fetudes.  Founding  of  the  Soci6t6  amicale  G. 
Paris.  Announcements  of  books  soon  to  be  published.  Notes 
by  Em.  Walberg. 
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Livres  annonc6s  sommairement.  9  titles.  The '  Espurgatoire 
saint  Patriz  of  Marie  de  France,  with  a  text  of  the  Latin  original, 
by  T.  Atkinson  Jenkins.  Bruchstiicke  altfranzosischer  Dichtung 
aus  den  in  der  Kubbet,  in  Damaskus,  gefundenen  Handschriften, 
von  A.  Tobler. 

Avril. 

F.  Lot.  Notes  Historiques  sur  Aye  d'Avignon.  18  pages. 
The  author  of  this  article  endeavors  to  identify  with  historical 
personages  two  of  the  heroes  mentioned  in  the  above  poem. 
Aleran  de  Troiesin  was  a  French  baron  of  the  ninth  century,  while 
Aubouin  was  a  French  count  of  the  same  epoch  who  fell  under 
the  royal  displeasure,  and  hence  was  considered  a  traitor. 

P.  Meyer.  L^Enfant  vou6  au  Diable:  Redaction  en  vers. 
16  pages.  This  is  a  Miracle  of  the  Virgin  found  in  an  Arsenal 
manuscript,  but  also  frequently  met  with  elsewhere.  "La  re- 
daction du  ms.  de  TArsenal  pr^sente  des  traits  particuliers  qui 
m'ont  d6cid6  k  la  publier,  d'autant  plus  que  T^criture  6tant  difficile 
^  lire,  ce  petit  p<>^me  n'est  pas  ^  la  port6e  des  jeunes  6tudiants 
Strangers  qui  viennent  chercher  dans  nos  biblioth^ques  les 
616m ents  de  faciles  publications." 

A.  Piaget.  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci  et  ses  Imitations :  V. 
Les  Erreurs  du  jugement  de  la  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci;  VL  La 
Belle  Dame  qui  eut  Merci ;  VIL  Dialogue  d*un  Amoureux  et  de 
sa  Dame.  30  pages.  The  first  of  these  poems  is  preserved  in 
two  manuscripts,  the  second  in  fifteen  manuscripts,  the  third  in 
four  manuscripts.  The  first  poem  is  published  in  a  critical  edition, 
while  the  others  are  merely  described  and  commented  upon. 

A.  Thomas.  Etymologies  lyonnaises.  21  pages.  The  ety- 
mology of  fifty  words  is  discussed  more  or  less  at  length  by  the 
author  of  this  article,  whose  studies  in  this  field  are  so  favorably 
known  to  the  scholarly  world. 

Silvio  Fieri.  II  Tipo  avverbiale  di  Carpone  -i.  9  pages.  This 
article  first  enumerates  the  adverbs  belonging  to  this  class,  then 
discusses  the  theory  of  Prof.  Meyer-Liibke,  proposes  a  new 
explanation,  and  examines  typical  examples. 

Melanges.  P.  Meyer,  Les  Trois  Maries:  Myst^re  liturgique 
de  Reims.  John  Taggart  Clark,  ND  and  MB  protoniques  en 
Italien.  R.- J.  Cuervo,  Mana  y  Mand.  R.  -J.  Cuervo,  i  Maguer 
6  Magiier  ?  P.  E.  Guarnerio,  Ancora  di  ti-(zi-)  Elemento  ascitizio 
in  parecchi  Appellativi  d'animali  nei  Dialetti  sardi.  Ant.  Thomas, 
Prov.  amenla.  Ant.  Thomas,  Prov.  conobre.  Ant.  Thomas, 
Frang.  cerneau.     Ant.  Thomas,  Frang.  noyau. 

Comptes  rendus.  R.  Men6ndez  Pidal,  Manual  elemental  de 
Gramktica  hist6rica  espaftola  (Alfred  Morel- Fatio).  Gustav 
Korting,  Lateinisch-Romanisches  Worterbuch,  Zweite  Ausgabe 
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(Ov.  Densusianu).    Clemente  Merlo,  I  nomi  romanzi  delle  sta- 
gioni  e  dei  mesi  (Ant.  Thomas). 

P^riodiques.  Zeitschrift  fiir  romanische  Philologie,  XXVIII.  i 
(M.  Roques,  with  discussion  of  etymologies).  Revue  des  langues 
romanes,  XLIV-XLV  (P.  Meyer).  Zeitschrift  fiir  franzosische 
Sprache  und  Literatur,  XXIV-XXV  (A.  Jeanroy).  Bulletin  de 
la  soci6t6  des  anciens  textes  fran^ais,  1903. 

Chronique.  Burning  of  the  National  Library  of  Turin.  Vari- 
ous literary  notices. 

Livres  annonc6s  sommairement.  26  titles.  De  la  Iitt6rature 
didactique  du  moyen  &ge  s*adressant  sp^cialement  aux  femmes 
par  Alice  A.  Hentsch.  The  Mediaeval  Stage,  by  E.  K.  Chambers. 
The  Song  of  Roland  translated  into  English  Prose,  by  Isabel 
Butler.  Les  origines  de  la  Po6sie  lyrique  en  France  au  moyen 
&ge,  par  Alfred  Jeanroy  (Deuxi^me  Edition). 

Juillet. 

G.  Paris.  Le  Mode  et  les  Stapes  de  V  Alteration  du  C  en 
Gallo- Roman.  12  pages.  This  article  was  written  in  1892,  but 
had  never  been  published.  It  was  found  among  the  author's 
papers  after  his  death,  and  has  been  published  by  the  editors 
with  a  note  stating  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Jessie  L.  Weston.  Wauchier  de  Denain  as  a  Continuator  of 
Perceval  and  the  Prologue  of  the  Mons  MS.  11  pages.  This 
article  contains  interesting  studies  on  the  Grail  legend  based  on 
various  manuscripts,  especially  the  one  mentioned  in  the  title. 
Several  early  editions  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand  have  also 
been  drawn  upon. 

A.  Delboulle.  Mots  Obscurs  et  Rares  de  Tancienne  langue 
fran9aise  (suite).  24  pages.  This  article  is  in  continuation  of 
several  similar  articles  previously  published,  and  is  lexicograph- 
ical in  its  nature.  It  is  based  upon  an  extensive  reading  in 
Mediaeval  manuscripts  and  documents  which  have  not  come  under 
the  eyes  of  the  dictionary -makers. 

Giacomo  de  Gregorio.  Notizia  di  un  Trattato  di  Mascalcia  in 
dialetto  siciliano  del  secolo  XIV.  19  pages  with  a  facsimile  of 
mediaeval  bits  from  a  manuscript  in  a  private  library.  The  author 
of  the  article  shows  that  Giordano  Ruffo  was  th^  source  of  Lorenzo 
Rusio  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject.  V 

A.  Thomas.  Alain  Chartier  Chanoine  de  Paris,  d'apr^s  des 
documents  in6dits.  16  pages.  There  are  here  published  several 
legal  documents  bearing  on  the  relations  of  Alain  Chartier  to 
Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Old 
French  author. 
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Melanges.  G.  Huet,  La  Parabole  des  Faux  Amis :  une  nou- 
velle  version.  E.  Langlois,  Anc.  fran9.  vizele.  A.  Delboulle, 
Anc.  fr.  coupee.  Georges  Millardet,  B6arnais  talaraque  "toile 
d'araign6e".  A.  Thomas,  Anc.  fran9.  entrecor.  Ad.  Mussafia, 
Per  il  Tristano  di  Thomas,  ed.  B^dier. 

Comptes  rendus.  Maurice  Wilmotte,  L*6 volution  du  roman 
fran9ais  aux  environs  de  1150  (A.  Jeanroy).  P.  Zarifopol,  Kriti- 
scher  Text  der  Lieder  Richards  de  Fournival;  R.Schmidt,  Die 
Lieder  des  Andrieu  Contredit  d'Arras  (A.  Jeanroy).  H.  Jarnlk, 
Studie  iiber  die  Komposition  der  Fierabrasdichtungen  (M. 
Roques).  Dr.  Bernhard  Dimand,  Zur  rumanischen  Moduslehre 
(M.  Roques).  Atti  del  Congresso  internazionale  di  scienze 
storiche,  Vol.  IV.  Atti  della  sezione  III:  Storia  delle  letterature 
(P.  Meyer).  Edward  Moore,  Studies  in  Dante,  Third  Series ; 
Miscellaneous  Essays  (Paget  Toynbee).  Une  ^nigme  d^histoire 
litt6raire :  L'auteur  des  XV  Joyes  de  Manage  (Joseph  B^dier). 
Mildred  K.  Pope,  £tude  sur  la  langue  de  fr^re  Angier  (A. 
Thomas). 

P6riodiques.  Zeitschrift  fiir  romanische  Philologie,  XXVIII.  2 
(M.  Roques).  Zehnter  Jahresbericht  des  Instituts  fiir  rumanische 
Sprache  (M.  Roques).  Studi  medievali,  I.  i  (P.  Meyer).  An- 
nales  du  Midi,  IlI-XV  (A.  Jeanroy  et  A.  Thomas).  Bulletin 
arch6ologique  du  comity  des  travaux  historiques  et  scientifiques, 
1901-1903  (P.  Meyer). 

Chronique.  Obituary  notice  of  fedouard  Koschwitz.  Various 
literary  notices,  especially  referring  to  the  Old  French  manuscripts 
of  the  late  Rev.  Walter  Sneyd. 

Livres  annonc6s  sommairement.  6  titles.  Die  Entwicklung 
des  lateinischen  aqua  in  den  romanischen  Sprachen,  im  besondern 
in  den  franzosischen,  francoprovenzalischen,  italienischen  und 
ratischen  Dialekten,  von  Clara  Hiirlimann.  Grundriss  der  ro- 
manischen Philologie,  Vol.  I,  2d.  edition.  Die  Laute  und  Formen 
der  Apocalypse  en  franjais,  von  W.  Schmiel. 

Octobre. 

A.  G.  Van  Hamel.  Clig^s  et  Tristan.  25  pages.  It  has  long 
been  a  mooted  question  among  scholars  as  to  whether  Chretien 
de  Troyes  was  influenced  by  antecedent  tradition  in  writing  his 
Clig^s,  or  whether  his  novel  points  of  view  were  his  own  solution 
of  the  problem  of  illegitimate  love  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Tristan  romances.  The  author  of  the  article  thinks  that  Clig^s  is 
"une  ceuvre  de  controverse  et  d'^mulation  litt6raire." 

Leopold  Constans.  Le  Songe  vert.  50  pp.  This  curious  Old 
French  poem  is  preserved  in  only  two  manuscripts,  one  of  which 
is  extremely  difficult  to  decipher.  Though  it  is  in  places  wearisome 
and  weak  in  style,  it  nevertheless  possesses  a  real  interest  for  the 
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study  of  courtly  love  in  the  fourteenth  century,  while  certain  pass- 
ages denote  an  ingenious  and  observing  turn  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  The  opening  lines  of  the  poem  appear  to  refer  to 
the  Black  Death  of  1347  and  1348,  and  thus  serve  to  date  it. 

A.  Thomas.  Notes  et  Documents  in6dits  pour  servir  k  la 
biographie  de  Pierre  de  Nesson.  16  pages.  Pierre  de  Nesson 
was  an  Old  French  poet  attached  to  the  retinue  of  the  Due  de 
Berry  and  to  that  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon  at  various  periods  in 
his  life,  which  was  cast  in  the  stormy  times  of  the  Hundred  Years' 
War.  He  came  of  a  draper's  family  of  Aigueperse  in  the  province 
of  Basse  Auvergne,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  insurrection  of 
the  populace  in  141 3. 

A,  Delboulle.  Mots  Obscurs  et  Rares  de  Tancienne  langue 
fran9aise  (suite).  45  pages.  This  instalment  is  accompanied  by 
numerous  footnotes  due  to  a  number  of  scholars  who  seek  to 
throw  additional  light  on  obscure  meanings  and  derivations. 

Melanges.  A.  Jeanroy,  Anc.  fran9.  frengier.  A.  Jeanroy, 
Anc.  fran9.  aengier,  ongier,  fran9.  mod.  enger.  A.  Thomas,  Anc. 
frang.  chalemine,  ital.  giallamina.  A.  Thomas,  La  Date  de  la 
mort  de  Thomas  de  Saint-Pierre. 

Comptes-rendus.  Dr.  Giulio  Bertoni,  I  trovatori  minori  di 
Genova  (A.  Jeanroy).  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bohs,  Abrils  issi'  e  mays 
intrava:  Lehrgedicht  von  Raimon  Vidal  von  Bezaudun  (A. 
Jeanroy).  A.  Restori,  La  Gaite  de  la  tor  (A.  Jeanroy).  Max 
Richter,  Die  Lieder  des  altfranzosischen  Lyrikers  Jehan  de 
Nuevile  (A.  Jeanroy).  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon,  Robert  Estienne 
et  le  Dictionnaire  fran9ais  au  XVI*  si^cle  (A.  Thomas). 

P^riodiques.     Zeitschrift  fiir  romanische  Philologie,  XXVHL 
3.  4  (M.  Roques,  with  discussion  of  etymologies).     Bulletin  de  la 
soci6t6  de    linguistique  de   Paris,    Nos.    37-49    (A.    Thomas).. 
Annales  du  Midi,  XIV  (A.  Thomas). 

Chronique.     Obituary  notice  of  George  Mohl.     Literary  notes. 

Livres  annonc6s  sommairement.  10  titles.  Poema  de  Fernan 
Gon9alez,  texto  critico  con  introducci6n,  notas  y  glosario,  por  C. 
Carroll  Marden  (Note  by  A.  Morel-Fatio).  Two  Old  Spanish 
Versions  of  the  Disticha  Catonis,  by  Karl  Pietsch  (Note  by  A. 
Morel-Fatio).  La  Vida  de  Santo  Domingo  de  Silos  par  Gonzalo 
de  Berceo,  Edition  critique  publi6e  par  John  D.  Fitz-Gerald  (Note 
by  A.  Morel-Fatio).  Essai  sur  Thistoire  du  th^&tre  celtique,  par 
A.  Le  Braz.  l^tudes  sur  TEspagne,  Troisi^me  s6rie,  par  A. 
Morel-Fatio. 

George  C.  Keidel. 


BRIEF  MENTION. 

The  *  Wissenschaftliche  Beilage'  of  the  *  Index  Lectionum ' 
and  the  '  Gymnasialprogramm  '  is  an  old  German  institution,  as 
it  is  a  perpetual  plague  to  those  who  have  the  mania,  the  divine 
mania  for  completeness  (A.  J.  P.  XXIV  482).  I  turn  over  the 
pages  of  those  that  I  had  bound  up  during  my  novitiate  in 
1 850- 1 853,  and  the  keen  boyish  interest  comes  back  and  with  it 
the  once  familiar  figures  of  the  various  professores  eloqiieniiae ^ 
whose  special  business  it  was  to  prepare  the  official  salutations 
and  the  official  salaams.  It  was  in  the  Bonn  Indices  of  my  time 
that  Ritschl  first  published  specimens  of  his  memorable  work  in 
Latin  Inscriptions,  his  Columna  rostraia  and  his  Mtliatiutn 
Popillianum  and  it  was  from  one  of  these  Indices  that  I  learned 
to  write  Attius.  Needless  to  say,  I  have  gone  back  to  Accius. 
But  it  was  in  Berlin  that  the  office  of  the  indicist,  so  to  speak,  was 
taken  most  seriously.  The  'Altmeister'  Boeckh,  who  led  the 
procession,  was  in  dead  earnest  about  his  academic  performances. 
The  familiar  lines  of  Schiller,  'Den  schlechten  Mann  muss  man 
verachten  der  nie  bedacht  was  er  vollbringt',  always  come  back 
to  my  mind  when  I  think  of  him,  for  he  taught  us  to  despise 
thoughtlessness  and  served  by  precept  and  example  as  a  quick- 
ener  of  the  philological  conscience.  Time  has  reversed  many  of 
his  decisions,  ;^poyoff  y^p  (vfMpfjt  ^cdr,  and,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
elsewhere  (cf.  also  A.  J.  P.  VII  274),  the  illustrations  of  his  *  Ency- 
clopaedic u.  Methodologie'  are  often  tragically  ironical,  but  the 
lesson  of  his  life  abides  and  the  memory  of  the  large  pattern  he 
set  the  beginners  of  fifty  years  ago.  To  him  the  Latin  form 
was  no  trifle,  and  Grecian  as  he  was,  he  paid  the  Latin  language 
a  memorable  tribute,  which  it  may  be  well  to  recall  in  these 
American  days  of  easy  divorce  (A.  J.  P.  XXV  480)  :  'Mascula 
potissimum  Romanorum  oratio,  quae  virium  robore  etiam 
Graecam  superat,  etiamnunc  mihi  videtur  optima  stili  dilucidi, 
elegantis,  exacti,  gravis  magistra  esse  et  q.  s.  (Kl.  Schr.  I  328). 
Of  course,  Latin  is  *Zopf*,  in  fact,  was  fast  becoming  'Zopf  in 
Boeckh^s  day  (Encycl.  u.  Method.  S.  306),  but  for  all  that,  the 
abandonment  of  Latin  as  a  means  of  intercommunication  seems 
to  be  a  sad  mistake;  and  in  certain  moods,  I  regret  that  Latin 
is  not  compulsory.  Latin,  any  kind  of  Latin,  would  check  the 
hypertrophy  of  psychological  syntax  and  make  the  antics  of 
Brief  Mention  next  to  impossible. 


Boeckh  was  not  averse  to  spacious  themes   for   the    Index 
Lectionum,  but  after  all  a  man  is  at  his  best  in  his  own  sphere  ; 
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and  it  is  a  happy  sign  in  this  country  that  our  academic  authori- 
ties when  they  invite  a  man  of  distinction  to  discourse  on  festal 
occasions  are  showing  more  and  more  preference  that  the  guest 
of  honour  should  speak  on  a  subject  of  which  he  has  proved  his 
mastery  rather  than  on  topics  of  national  or  world-wide  signifi- 
cance, and  so  the  Berlin  indices  have  had  to  do  these  many  years 
with  the  domain  of  classical  studies.  In  this  office  Boeckh  was 
succeeded  by  Lachmann,  who  held  it  only  for  a  short  time. 
Lachmann  was  followed  by  Moriz  Haupt,  upon  whose  death  in 
1874  Vahlen  began  the  memorable  service  which  came  to  an  end 
in  1906.  The  demand  on  the  prooemiast  is  much  more  severe 
than  the  uninitiated  might  suppose.  To  be  ready  every  six 
months  with  a  paper  that  shall  be  a  true  C^oy,  that  shall  present 
a  philological  theme  of  real  importance,  at  all  events,  of  real 
significance,  a  definite  addition  to  the  sum  of  that  which  is 
known,  an  exemplification  of  scientific  method,  and  a  model  of 
academic  form  as  well,  that  is  no  easy  task,  and  to  have  carried 
on  the  work  with  unfaltering  courage  and  unfailing  spirit  as  well 
as  unvarying  success  for  all  these  years  must  be  counted  among 
the  memorable  achievements  of  a  rare  man.  Such  work  neces- 
sarily diminishes  the  output  in  other  directions,  and,  although 
Vahlen  has  enough  to  his  credit  in  book -form  to  insure  him 
a  commanding  position  among  the  classical  leaders  of  the  last 
half-century,  there  has  been  a  certain  loss  to  the  scholarly  world. 
But  if  he  only  knew — he  can  only  divine — how  these  leaves  for  the 
healing  of  philological  diseases  have  been  sought  and  treasured 
and  consulted  in  other  than  German  circles,  he  would  have  no 
regrets,  if  indeed  he  has  regrets.  But  why  should  he  not  have 
committed  the  results  that  are  incorporated  in  the  Index  Lectio- 
num  to  some  of  the  many  philological  journals  of  Germany, 
where  they  would  have  been  readily  accessible?  In  the  Index 
Lectionum  the  learning  seems  to  be  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground. 
Even  so.  But  the  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  while  it  may 
not  be  gathered  up  again,  fertilizes  after  all,  and  this  is  the 
point  that  Vahlen  emphasizes  in  the  preface  to  his  Opuscula 
Academica  (Teubner).  These  prooemia  are  not  mere  con- 
tributions to  knowledge,  they  are  lessons  in  the  art  of  ad- 
vancing knowledge.  They  constitute  a  school  for  those  who 
are  entering  on  the  philological  career.  They  are  so  many 
coniiones  ad  clerumy  so  to  speak,  delivered  by  one  who  has 
a  right  to  an  utterance.  Such  lessons  might  be  regarded  as 
impertinences  in  a  philological  journal,  all  the  contributors  to 
which  are  supposed  to  be  trained  observers,  and  not  to  need  the 
lessons  that  Vahlen  has  to  impress.  And  yet  when  I  take  up, 
for  instance,  some  new  edition  of  an  Aristophanic  play,  cobbled 
together  to  meet  a  supposed  demand  or  to  show  off  a  few  fanciful 
interpretations,  a  few  hit  or  miss  illustrations,  I  cannot  help 
wishing  that  the  editor  had  pondered  the  warning  of  Vahlen  : 
Itaque  iis  si  qui  in  Aristophane  cognoscendo  operam  collaturi 
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sint,  auctores  simus,  primum  ut  centies  repetita  lectione  in 
familiaritatem  quandam  poetae  sese  insinuent,  deinde  interpre- 
tatione  grammatica  vires  exerceant  ita  ut  verborum  vim  et  usum 
impensa  cura  perspiciant,  sententiarum  motus,  orationis  formas, 
sermonum  naturam  et  itinera,  poetae  in  hoc  omni  genere  con- 
suetudinem  ac  libidinem  subtili  ac  minuta  observatione  perse- 
quantur.  An  edition  that  can  be  rent  in  sunder  by  the  milkteeth 
of  a  Greek  seminarian  has  no  right  to  exist. 


It  is  very  natural  that  the  illustrious  scholar  should  have  felt 
a  desire  to  gather  up  these  documents  of  a  long  and  varied 
activity  into  some  permanent  form,  but  collections  of  occasional 
Latin  essays  are  not  looked  on  with  favor  by  the  fraternity  of  the 
Sosii,  and  the  matter  had  been  dismissed  from  the  author's  mind 
when  former  hearers  came  forward  and  insured  the  publication 
of  the  series.  They  could  have  rendered  no  better  service.  The 
first  volume  embraces  the  prooemia  (I-XXXIII)  from  the 
summer  semester  of  1875  ^^  ^^^  summer  semester  of  1891.  The 
second  volume  will  complete  the  record  of  this  part  of  a  high 
career,  the  initial  steps  of  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  witness 
(A.  J.  P.  XXII  229,  XXIV  483). 


Time  was  when  we  were  all  sun-struck  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII  359). 
Every  myth  was  a  sun-myth.  The  Nibelungen  was  a  sun-myth. 
The  barge  of  Arthur,  the  d^trar  xp^^cr'o"  of  Stesichoros  is  still,  for 
aught  I  know,  a  sun-myth  (A.  J.  P.  XX  213),  and  so  is  the  Holy 
Grail,  unless  the  Baconians  have  made  of  it  a  cipher  for  the 
iriviunif  GRL  standing  for  Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  Logic.  True, 
there  were  some  unscientific  persons  who  took  a  human  interest 
in  such  a  hero  as  Odysseus  and,  mindful  of  the  proverbial  sailor's 
port  ('any  port  in  a  storm'),  and  of  the  familiar  use  of  Xc/iijy  in 
Greek  poetry,  sacred  and  profane  (A.  J.  P.  X  89),  measured  his 
voyage  by  his  loves  as  one  measures  the  voyage  of  Goethe's  life 
by  the  incarnations  of  the  Eternal  Feminine  that  marked  his 
career,  if  they  did  not  make  it  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  iii).  Well  might 
one  say  from  this  point  of  view  that  Odysseus'  life  was  but  a  sleep 
and  a  forgetting.  But  Kirke  with  her  black  magic,  and  Kalypso 
with  her  white  magic,  and  Penelope,  the  beginning  and  the  pro- 
visional end,  were  all  volatilized  by  these  heliolaters  into  vague 
personifications.  Odysseus,  the  setting  sun,  passed  from  the 
couch  of  Kirke,  the  daughter  of  Helios,  to  the  couch  of  Kalypso, 
the  concealer,  to  the  couch  of  Penelope,  the  mantle-weaver,  the 
cloud- weaver.  But  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Odysseus  which  he 
did  and  his  might  and  how  he  fought  with  the  Nebulones,  are 
they  not  written  in  the  chronicles  of  Paley  and  the  other  kings  of 
the  solar  theory  ?  However,  the  human  interest  would  not  down, 
and  people  began  to  ask  whether  after  all  the  sun  was  everything, 
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whether  the  life  of  that '  naked  and  shivering'  flower,  the  SvOpconot- 
*A¥6tvs  we  call  man,  might  not  have  something  to  do  with  myth- 
ogony ;  and  for  a  number  of  years  anthropology  has  been  claiming 
more  and  more  space;  and  as  I  take  up  M.  de  la  Grasserie's 
new  book  I  begin  to  understand  the  fear  entertained  by  some 
that  anthropology  is  going  to  invade  the  sacrosanct  realm  ol 
syntax,  which  belongs,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  microtomists  and 
the  statisticians — otherwise  known  as  Dead  Sea  Apes.  The  title  of 
M.  DE  LA  Gr  asserie's  book  is  a  long  one  and  tells  the  whole  story : 
Particulariiis  linguistiques  des  noms  subjeciifs  (^Parties  du 
corps ^  armes  ei  ouiilSy  animaux  domesiiques^  710ms  propres,  pro- 
noms)f  Paris,  Leroux.  It  is  an  entertaining  book  and  a  suggestive 
book,  as  any  anthropological  treatise  must  be,  and,  il  it  were  not 
disfigured  by  typographical  and  other  errors  it  would  be  a  still 
more  welcome  repertory  of  facts.  The  abridgment  of  Pick's 
Griechische  Personennamen  is  marred  by  apocoristique ;  which  is 
used  throughout  the  section  for  hypocorisiique ,  although  hypoco- 
ristique  does  emerge  toward  the  end  of  the  book;  and  a  summary 
of  Mommsen  on  Latin  names  shews  everywhere  proenomen  for 
praenofnetiy  so  that  one  becomes  a  little  distrustful  about  the  spell- 
ing of  the  examples  drawn  from  Nahuatl,  Kalingo,  Chibcha, 
Yaruro  and  Guarani.  The  chapter  that  trenches  on  syntax — 
syntax  in  the  wider  sense — is  the  third,  Du  lieu  subjectif  dans 
fespace  et  dans  le  temps  abouiissant  an  pronomen^  in  which  stress  is 
laid  on  the  relativity  of  the  demonstrative  and  the  subject.  That 
Zbt  is  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  olros  of  the  second,  iKtlvos  of 
the  third  is  an  old  story,  and  it  was  nothing  but  whimsicality  or 
the  itch  of  criticism  that  made  Dr.  Fennell  object  to  my  note  on 
Pindar,  0. 1, 115.  He  must  have  known  better.  The  phenomenon 
is  widespread,  but  M.  de  la  Grasserie  touches  it  lightly  and 
refers  us  to  another  work  of  his  on  the  subject.  There  are  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  subjectivity  of  some  of  the  outlying 
languages,  which  insist  on  the  expression  of  personal  possession 
in  the  inflexion  of  the  noun,  as  other  idioms  insist  on  personality 
in  the  inflexion  of  the  verb,  languages  in  which  there  is  no  simple 
'head'  but  always  'my  head',  'thy  head',  'his  head'.  This 
insistence  on  the  possessive,  this  jealousy  of  meum  and  tuum, 
this  sense  of  justice  crystallized  in  suum  cuique,  comes  out  very 
curiously  in  Homeric  Greek,  e  has  to  answer  for  a  reflexive,  as 
in  old-fashioned  English  me^  thee,  him,  her  and  us  have  to  answer 
for  the  reflexive.  But  the  possessive  cop  is  always  reflexive  and 
asserts  itself  where  it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary,  as  in  &  wcwXi}- 
ycro  fiiypw.  In  stress  of  emotion  smiting  one's  self,  one's  thighs  is  a 
natural  action.  For  unnatural  action  the  standard  language  em- 
ploys regularly  the  reflexive  pronoun,  and  it  is  a  mannerism  of 
Euripides  to  employ  it  where  it  is  not  needed.  It  introduces  an 
element  of  conflict.  It  reminds  one  of  the  Frenchman's  standing 
excuse  'c'est  plus  fort  que  moi*.  This  Euripidean  finesse  crops  out 
in  many  passages,  nowhere  more  strikingly  than  in  B.  613:  avrht 
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i^<r<oa  iyMvrov.  <ra$n^ai  is  the  form  commonly  used  for  'escape', 
•r«<rai  iavrov  is  employed  only  in  circumstances  of  especial  difficulty, 
and  therefore  Dionysos  adds  in  the  triumphant  consciousness  of 
his  divine  power — p^diW  aptv  nopov.  If  the  reflexive  had  been 
further  developed  in  Homeric  times  it  would  doubtiess  have  been 
used  in  the  same  way,  and  there  is  at  least  one  passage  in  which  the 
contrast  is  brought  out  as  clearly  as  in  post-Homeric  Greek,  II.  20, 

170:  ovpy  dc  nXtvpds  Tt  Ka\   laxta  \  dfKf>0T€pc»6€¥  fuiaricrac,  c  c    d    avrov 
irroTpvv€t  iia\€frafr6au 


But  while  M.  de  la  Grasserie  has  not  treated  of  the  reflexive 
in  his  chapter  on  the  pronouns,  he  has  not  failed  to  notice  the 
concrete  expression  for  the  first  person  in  *the  Mande  negro- 
languages,  Arabic,  Proven9al,  the  Germanic  languages  and 
Jenessei-Ostiaka  (p.  24)',  *my  soul',  *  my  body*,  *  my  head*,  *my 
insides ',  and  out  of  this  we  can  get  a  primitive  reflexive,  which 
often  survives  as  a  popular  reflexive.  *  Fret  npt  thyself*  (/iiyd* 
ovTWff  atavrhv  ^<rBi€  Ar.  Vesp.  286)  becomes  *  Fret  not  thy  gizzard ', 
and  '  Bestir  thyself*  becomes  *  Stir  your  stumps'  (<ciw;<roi»  n6da) ;  cf. 
Eur.  Bacch.  765.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  in  Greek  poetry  than 
this  species  of  synecdoche,  and  nobody  needs  to  be  told  of  the 
frequent  use  of  yjrvxrif  ^tfias  (later  a»fui),  (^pi^y,  Ovfios,  and  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  involved  in  the  action,  though  the  extent  of  this 
form  of  the  reflexive  is  not  always  recognized  (Pindar,  P.  4,  173). 
€C<l>patv(  6vp6p  is  not  the  same  as  €v<t>palvov.  We  must  add 
' for  a*  that  and  a*  that',  as  in  Mimnermos,  r^v  aavrov  <t>p€¥a  ripn^. 


Of  course,  it  could  not  be  expected  of  M.  de  la  Grasserie  that 
he  should  go  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  syntactical  construc- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  body  in  the  many  languages  that  pass  before 
his  vision  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII  233),  and  yet  the  subject  is  not  without 
interest.  So,  for  instance,  we  find  that  in  Latin  and  Greek  the 
genitive  and  the  dative,  as  it  were,  Michael  and  the  devil,  dispute 
about  the  parts  of  the  body.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem,  the 
genitive  is  dominant  in  Greek  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII  359),  whereas  in 
long  stretches  of  Latin,  as  in  Plautus,  the  dative  seems  to  have  the 
upper  hand.  In  Greek  of  the  earlier  period  there  might  be  some 
dispute  as  to  the  conception  of  the  genitive,  whether  it  is  possessive 
or  partitive,  but  when  the  article  is  fully  established  the  partitive 
notion  becomes  clear  with  the  partitive  position ;  and  this  partitive 
feeling  thrusts  itself  upon  us  when  we  find  the  ordinary  laws  of 

position  violated.      So   the    rule  is  rr^v  ifiavrov  yaaripa,   Ti)V  travTov 

<f>p(va,  but  even  here  the  partitive  asserts  itself  at  times,  not  only 
in  the  Aristophanic  Pax  880,  cf.  Fr.  579  (2, 1178  M.):  rj  ict^oX^ 
a-avTov  but  also  in    the    Demosthenic    r/ioO    fUv  v^part  rh  <r»fia 
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(XXI  18),  which  we  feel  almost  as  acutely  as    Demosthenes 
felt  the  buffet  dealt  him  by  Meidias. 


But  this  reminds  me  of  the  contention  that  ol  is  a  virtual  genitive 
(A.  J.  P.  XXIII  20),  and  if  this  is  admitted,  havoc  would  be  made 
of  any  statistics  as  to  the  use  of  the  genitive  and  dative  with  parts 
of  the  body.  The  argument  from  concord  adduced  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  genitiveness  of  01  (Brugmann,  Gr.  Gr.'  p.  248),  is  not 
convincing  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII  359),  and  those  who  reject  the 
adjectiveness  of  the  genitive  as  proved  by  Topyun  K€<f)aXri  dtivolo 
ntXapov  ought  not  to  cite  such  examples  as  II.  16,  531 :  yifBijaiv  rc| 
Sm  oi  &K  IJKovfTt  fifya£  Btht  tv^afitvoio.  Surely  atfiimw  is  not  exposed  to 
confusion  with  the  genitive  form,  and  yet  we  find  Od.  6, 155 :  fuiXa 

nov  <r<f>i<n  BvfUt  •  •  .  taiv€Tai,  Xcvcrcrovrtfy  lerc.      Cp.  also  Od.   1 4,  5^7 

and  the  other  examples  in  Monro  H.  G.,  §  243,  3  (d). 
But  not  to  make  a  grammatical  treatise  out  of  a  passing 
notice  of  M.  de  la  Grasserie's  book,  I  will  allow  myself 
to  mention  just  three  points  that  might  find  a  place  in  a  syn- 
tactical treatise  on  the  parts  of  the  body,  (i)  the  so-called  dative 
of  the  instrument,  (2)  the  accusative  of  extent  (part  affected)  and(3) 
the  predicative  position.  All  tools  are  extensions  of  the  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  conception  is  comitative  rather  than  instru- 
mental, aw  is  in  my  judgment  a  precious  document  of  the 
primal  state  of  things  (A.  J.  P.  XVIII  220).  Homer  does  not 
refine  on  the  difference  between  dative  and  dca  c.  gen.  as  the 
philosopher  does,  simply  because  he  has  no  did  c.  gen.  in  this 
sense;  and  the  old  docdor  would  not  have  understood  the  question 

of  Sokrates  in  Theaet.  184  C  :  a-KSnti  yap^  air6Kpiais  iroripa  opBoTfoat 

^  6p»fi€v  TovTo  €tpai  6(f>6a\fiovst  fj  di  od  6p&fi€v  KT€,  lu  my  Pindar 
I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  accusatives  of  the  part 
affected  in  that  concrete  poet  refer  chiefly  to  the  body  and  its 
parts  (I.E.  LXXXIX);  a  significant  survival  of  the  rude  'tempo- 
rary compound '  accusative,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
accusative  uses.  And  finally  when  Homer  says  nolop  t6v  fivBov 
UiTTts;  trained  by  our  familiarity  with  prose  we  recognize  the 
predicative  position  but  as  the  article  is  not  fully  established  in 
Homer,  we  are  left  largely  to  our  own  devices  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation, just  as  in  Latin  there  is  no  external  sign  of  attributive  and 
predicative.  But  when  the  article  is  established  and  takes  on 
the  un-Homeric  possessive  connotation,  then  the  predicative  posi- 
tion has  the  parts  of  the  body  for  its  most  familiar  sphere,  just  as 
we  say,  *  with  open  hands  *,  *  with  hands  open ',  *  with  his  open 
hands',  'with  his  hands  open'.  Outside  the  parts  of  the  body, 
outside  a  limited  phraseological  range,  the  predicative  position  in 
Greek  is  a  conscious  pose,  and  must  be  counted  as  a  mark  of  a 
reflective,  not  to  say,  affected  style.    See  Milden,  The  Limiia- 
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tions  of  the  Predicative  Position  (J.  H.  U.  Diss.).  Another 
proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the  importance  of  the  sphere  in 
every  line  of  syntactical  research,  and  this  sphere  is  at  all  events 
no  nebulous  sphere  of  will  and  wish  with  its  outlines  at  the  mercy 
of  every  breath  of  fancy. 


*Aretalogie  des  weiblichen  Geschlechts '  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII  200 
footnote)  is  a  stray  characteristic  of  Kruger's  Syntax  that 
lodged  in  my  memory  many  years  ago,  but  whoever  coined  it, 
used  the  word  ^ Aretalogie '  in  its  etymological  rather  than  its 
historical  sense,  which  Reitzenstein  has  recently  unfolded  in  his 
HelUnistische  Wunderer zdhlungen  (Tcuhntr),  dptraXoyia  is  not 
aptTTf¥  Xryciy  but  ap€Tas  Xfytiv  and  aptral,  SO  often  used  for'valorous 
deeds',  for  'deeds  of  emprise '  came  to  be  a  technical  term  for  the 
'great  and  marvellous  works'  of  the  gods.  In  the  Hellenistic  cult  of 
the  Egyptian  gods  of  healing  aptra\6yof  was  the  regular  name  for 
the  herald  or  interpreter  of  dreams  and  visions ;  6v€ipoKpiTTjs  and 
dp9Ta\6yo£  were  one.  Then  the  word  was  secularized  and  Juvenal 
uses  *  aretalogus  *  for  the  narrator  of  strange  adventures.  The 
•aretalogus'  fell  below  the  mime ;  he  who  might  have  called  him- 
self a  psalmist  became  a  '  saltinbanco ',  a  mere  buffoon,  and  made 
merry  over  the  marvels  he  told.  Now  it  is  to  the  themes  of  these 
aretalogi  that  Reitzenstein  has  consecrated  his  new  book 
beginning  with  the  Philopseudes  of  Lucian.  The  wealth  of 
learning  and  the  cleverness  of  combination  defy  the  summarizing 
process.  It  is  an  illuminating  book,  and  bewildering  by  reason 
of  the  illumination.  It  is  a  manner  of  search-light  that  plays 
over  the  whole  range  of  Hellenistic  tradition,  and  like  a  search- 
light it  is  tantalizing  in  its  rapid  shift  from  object  to  object,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  mortification  one  feels  at  the  dulness  of 
vision  that  needs  the  penetrating  ray. 


In  his  interesting  book  on  Aristophanes,  M.  Maurice  Croiset 
maintains  that  the  son  of  Philippos  must  have  been  country  bred 
by  reason  of  his  intimate  and  loving  knowledge  of  country  life 
(A.  J.  P.  XXVII  354).  In  my  judgment  all  such  argumentation, 
however  seductive,  is  vain.  Every  true  poet  has  the  key  of  the 
fields  as  of  everything ;  and  in  looking  over  the  fragments  of 
Eupolis  the  other  day,  I  was  reminded  by  the  goats'  bill  of  fare 
set  forth  in  his  Afycr  of  Mr.  Alden  Sampson's  delightful  essay 
on  the  Deet^s  Bill  of  Fare.  *  The  deer ',  it  seems,  '  have  a  sensi- 
tive and  cultivated  palate.  Their  food  is  of  the  cleanest,  most 
appetizing,  and  is  gathered  with  every  concomitant  element  of 
enjoyment  for  a  young  and  vigorous  animal '.  The  meyiu  is  of 
the  most  bewildering  variety,  for  *  the  deer's  hobby  is  food,  and 
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it  is  qualify,  quite  as  much  as  quanHfy^ih^X  gives  him  delight'. 
Now,  the  city  goat  of  America  is  the  butt  of  newspaper  scribblers 
by  reason  of  its  omnivoracity.  Tin  cans  and  waste  paper  are  the 
chief  of  its  diet,  but  that  is  a  goat  degraded  by  domestication. 
Like  the  deer,  the  goat  is  still  a  'creature  of  versatility';  but  in 
his  first  estate  like  the  deer  he  loved  and  sought — according  to 
Eupolis — the  tender  shoots  of  the  holmoak  and  the  arbutus, 
npivov  Kofidpov  T€  irr6p6ov9  dTToXovr,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  some 
naturalist's  while  to  study  the  Eupolidean  list  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  range  of  the  food  of  the  modern  Greek  goat.  The 
modern  Greek  goat  is  truly  a  Satanic  creature.  Walking  one  day 
along  a  sunken  road  of  the  Peloponnese,  I  was  startled  by 
hearing  a  sudden  rush  of  animal  life.  I  looked  up  and  a  flock 
of  goats  hurtled  themselves  above  my  head.  Never  had 
I  appreciated  so  fully  the  diabolical  eye  and  the  wicked  mouth 
of  those  sons  and  daughters  of  perdition.  For  all  that  I  should 
like  to  know  more  about  their  diet,  especially  if  I  were  going  to 
prove  that  Eupolis  was  an  observer  like  Mr.  Sampson,  or  else  a 
goat-herd,  and  not  a  scullion,  or  at  least  a  second  cook,  as  most  of 
his  fellow-poets  seem  to  have  been,  to  judge  by  their  loving 
intimacy  with  various  kinds  of  human  food. 


Already  another  edition  of  Diels'  VorsokraHker,  already 
another  edition  of  Sandys'  History  of  Classical  Scholarship — an 
eloquent  practical  tribute  to  the  value  and  timeliness  of  both 
books.  It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  the  first  editions  were 
reviewed  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  the  former  by  Professor 
Heidel,  a.  J.  P.  XXIV  456-465,  the  latter  by  Professor  Ham- 
ilton, A.  J.  P.  XXV  447-453;  and  the  Editor  is  pleased  to 
find  that  the  reviews  have  told  on  the  new  editions.  The  trouble 
about  such  detailed  reviews,  to  which  I  may  add  Professor  Lease's 
notes  on  the  Schmalz-Krebs  Aniibarbarus,  A.  J.  P.  XXVIII 
34-35,  is  that  the  inevitable  list  of  errata  and  omissions  tends  to 
depress  unduly  the  merit  of  the  work  criticized.  Every  dictionary 
is  exposed  to  just  such  a  fire.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon 
has  been  fair  game  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  it  is  well 
enough  to  impress  on  the  youthful  mind  that  except  one's  wisdom 
exceed  the  wisdom  of  L.  and  S.  one  knows  no  Greek :  still  who 
would  give  up  L.  and  S.,  even  though  one  would  deprecate  the 
selection  of  it  as  the  basis  of  a  new  Lexicon?  And  so  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  multitude  of  details  in  Dr.  Sandys'  Classical 
Scholarship  still  needs  correction  here  and  there,  but  it  is  a  note- 
worthy achievement,  and  has  won  a  permanent  place  in  the 
apparatus  of  the  student  My  own  sins  in  the  way  of  criticism 
are  ever  before  me,  and  I  have  tried  over  and  over  to  make 
amends  for  my  ungenerous  remarks  by  quoting  favorable  esti- 
mates of  the  very  books,  whose  '  raw  places '  I  have  touched  upon ; 
but  so  far  from  being  malicious,  Brief  Mention  is  really  an  evangel 
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of  charity.  It  teaches  in  its  own  way  the  lesson  of  human 
fallibility,  and  we  can  all  say  *  But  for  the  grace  of  God '  And 
yet — And  yet  one's  anger  is  sometimes  stirred  by  those  who  under- 
take to  teach  others,  and  sin  in  elementary  things.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  an  Introduction  to  Comparative  Philology  that 
prints  *emp^reur'  and  is  guilty  of  the  notorious  kakemphaton  of 
*cum  nobis*.  It  is  precisely  in  beginners'  books  that  absolute 
accuracy  is  demanded. 


D.  M.  R. :  Die  Dipyhngrdber  und  die  Dipylonvasen  (Leipzig, 
Teubner)  by  Poulsen  is  a  German  revision  of  a  Danish  Habili- 
tationsschrift.  The  first  part,  which  deals  with  cremation  and 
gives  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the  Dipylon  graves  at 
Athens  and  Eleusis,  has  been  condensed;  the  second  part  has 
been  expanded  from  a  r6sum6  to  describe  in  detail  the  Dipylon 
vases.  Cremation  was  not  as  usual  as  is  generally  supposed.  The 
ashes  found  in  the  Pre-Mycenaean  and  Mycenaean  graves  opened 
by  Skias  at  Eleusis,  Poulsen  rightly  holds,  were  not  of  human 
bones  but  of  burnt  wooden  huts.  In  the  oldest  Dipylon  graves 
yet  excavated,  those  on  the  slope  between  the  Athenian  acropolis 
and  the  Areopagus,  cremation  alone  was  practised.  But  at 
Eleusis  burial  was  three  times  as  common  as  cremation,  and  at 
the  Dipylon  in  Athens  four  times  as  common.  The  statements 
of  Poulsen  are  built  on  stronger  foundations  than  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Dorpfeld  who  in  a  recent  article  on  this  same  subject 
(M61anges  Nicole,  p.  95  f.)  says  that  at  all  times  in  Greece  the  dead 
were  first  burnt  and  then  interred  and  that  only  the  degree  of 
burning  varied. 

In  part  II  Poulsen  gives  in  the  first  chapter  a  good  account  of 
the  **  finds  "  of  geometric  vases.  To  his  list  may  now  be  added  the 
important  vases  of  Mycenaean  shapes  but  with  geometric  designs 
found  near  Kavousi  in  Crete,  those  from  the  Argive  Heraeum,  and 
from  Phylakopi,  and  those  from  Corinth  which  resemble  the 
earliest  geometric  ware  from  Eleusis  (cf.Am.  J.Arch.  IX,p.4ii  f). 
Poulsen  derives  the  decorative  motives  from  the  primitive  incised 
geometric  of  Pre-Mycenaean  and  Mycenaean  times.  His  theory, 
however,  of  a  despised  "Bauernkeramik",  which  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Mycenaean  kings  was  brought  to  the  front  again  by 
the  **junge  eupatridische  Adel",  seems  fanciful  and  not  much 
better  than  the  Dorian  and  **  textile  "  theories  opposed  by  him. 
In  the  second  chapter  Poulsen  discusses  the  shapes  and  decoration 
of  the  older  Dipylon  vases  and  in  the  final  chapter  the  later 
Dipylon  vases,  including  the  large  funeral  amphorae  which  show 
oriental  influence.  The  value  of  Poulsen's  monograph  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  first  detailed  work  on  all  the  Dipylon  graves  and 
vases  and  that  it  demonstrates  a  long,  though  perhaps  too  com- 
plicated, development  in  the  so-called  Dipylon  style.  Wide  and 
Dragendorff  had  argued  that  the  style  was  of  short  duration. 
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Similar  monographs  are  needed  on  the  other  ceramic  wares  but 
with  numerous  illustrations,  the  lack  of  which  in  Poulsen's  treatise 
greatly  lessens  its  scientific  value. 


G.  L.  H.:  A  new  series  of  monographs,  Quellen  und  Unter- 
suchungen  zur  lateinischen  Philologie  des  Mitielaliers,  published 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Ludwig  Traube,  promises  to  be 
of  interest  to  students  in  many  fields  of  study.  Under  the  title 
of  Johannes  Scottus  (pp.  X,  106,  Munchen,  1906)  Dr.  E.  K. 
Rand  in  his  contribution  to  the  initial  volume  gives  us  for  the 
first  time  a  complete  text  of  the  commentaries  on  the  first  three 
and  the  fifth  Opuscula  Sacra  of  Boethius,  attributed  to  John  the 
Scot,  and  extracts  from  a  commentary  on  the  fourth  Traciaius, 
probably  based  upon  one  by  John,  which  Dr.  Rand  assigns  to 
Remigius  of  Auxerre.  In  his  introductions,  Dr.  Rand  presents 
a  good  case  for  their  attribution  to  their  several  authors,  omitting 
nothing  which  would  strengthen  his  case.  Of  most  interest, 
perhaps,  is  his  success  in  showing  that  Heiricus  of  Auxerre  was 
indebted  to,  instead  of  being  the  author  of,  the  older  commentary. 
For  a  further  understanding  of  the  texts  which  they  gloss,  these 
commentaries  have  their  usefulness,  but  Dr.  Rand  emphasizes 
their  historical  significance.  They  attest  the  influence  of  the 
Opuscula  Sacra  upon  the  beginnings  of  medieval  philosophy; 
the  important  part  played  as  a  forerunner  of  scholasticism  by 
John  the  Scot,  whose  theological  and  philosophical  powers  are 
manifested  and  confirmed  in  this  work;  and  the  furtherance  of  his 
doctrines  by  immediate  successors  of  the  same  school.  In  a 
word  Dr.  Rand's  work  is  a  contribution  to  medieval  literature, 
and  to  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  and  philosophy. 


The  Concordance  Society,  originating  in  a  suggestion  made 
by  Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer,  of  Harvard,  was  organized 
December  28th,  during  the  session  of  the  Modern  Language  As- 
sociation at  New  Haven,  with  the  following  officers : 

President — Albert  S.  Cook,  Yale  University. 

Secretary — Charles  G.  Osgood,  Jr.,  Princeton  University. 

Treasurer — Curtis  H.  Page,  Columbia  University. 

Executive  Committee — The  officers  of  the  Society,  with 
Charles  W.  Hodell,  Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  and  Al- 
bert H.  ToLMAN,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  purposes  of  the  Society  are  *  to  provide  subventions  toward 
the  publication  of  such  concordances  and  word -indexes  to  English 
writers  as  shall  be  considered  sufficiently  meritorious  and  neces- 
sary ;  to  formulate  plans  for  the  compilation  of  such  works;  and 
to  assist  intending  compilers  of  such  works  with  suggestion  and 
advice '.  Members  pay  ^ve  dollars  a  year,  due  May  i.  Applica- 
tions for  membership  are  earnestly  desired,  and  may  be  sent  to 
any  one  of  the  officers. 
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I.— THE  STELE  INSCRIPTION  IN  THE 

ROMAN  FORUM. 

I. 

Pais,  in  his  recent  work,  Ancient  Legends  of  Roman  History, 
p.  280,  says,  **  It  is  not  necessary  to  report  here  all  the  worthless 
literature,^  that  has  sprung  up  around  this  remarkable  monument. 
The  ctppus  was  edited  for  the  first  time  in  the  Notizie  degli  Scavi, 
1899.  The  official  interpretation  there  presented  by  L.  Ceci  is 
pitiful''.  Otto'  at  the  end  of  his  review  says,  "Das  Resultat 
unserer  Betrachtung  ist,  wie  ja  vorauszusehen  war,  kein  erfreu- 
liches.  Aber  vielleicht  gelingt  es  ihr  das  unfruchtbare  Griibeln 
von  diesem  elenden  Bruchstucke  abzuleiten".  More  recently 
Skutsch'  says  in  regard  to  the  inscription,  "Die  Flut  von 
Literatur  . . .  hat  abgeebt  und  was  vereinzelt  nachkommt  wird 
Hir  einige  Chroniken  kiinftig  kaum  mehr  StofT  bieten ''.    Such 

^  Useful  summaries  of  the  literature,  not  all  of  it  worthless,  as  even  Pais 
admits,  are  given  by  Tropea  (Rivista  di  Storia  Antica  IV  469-509,  V  105-136, 
301-355,  VI  157-184,  VII  425-427,  VIII  529-533).  See  also  Skutsch  (VoU- 
mOUer  Jahresb.  f.  Roman.  Phil.  VI  I.  453-459).  Otto  (ALL.  XI  431-437.  XII 
102-113),  I.  F.,  Anzeiger  XII  260-262,  XV  94  f.,  Platner  (TAPA.  32.  XIV  ff. 
with  facsimiles),  Baddeley  translating  Boni  (Archaeologia  57,  175-184  with 
facsimiles),  Clark  (Proceedings,  London  Society  of  Antiquaries.  18,  392-409). 
Dessau,  Inscriptiones  Latinae  Selectae  II,  n.  4913,  gives  the  inscription  with 
brief  comments.  Besides  examining  the  inscription  in  sUu^  I  have  had  access 
to  a  cast  in  the  Harvard  Classical  Museum,  from  which  I  have  made  careful 
measurements  of  each  letter.  To  these  I  have,  for  brevity's  sake,  not  made 
reference  in  this  article.  As  there  is  no  way  of  determining  the  length  of  each 
line,  and  as  in  some  lines  the  letters  are  much  more  crowded  together  than  in 
others,  and  some  letters  take  much  more  space  than  others,  it  is  certain  that 
the  lines  did  not  have  a  uniform  number  of  letters. 

*  ALL.  XII 113.  »  Vollmttller,  Jahresb.  VIII  57, 1906. 
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words  might  well  deter  a  modest  scholar,  not  eager  for  the  fate 
of  Marsyas,  from  attempting  to  solve  the  apparently  insoluble. 
Remembering,  however,  Ritschl's^  motto,  "Nil  sine  magno — 
nil  tam  difficilest",  one  may  perhaps  be  warranted  in  making 
a  fresh  attempt  based  mainly  upon  a  comparison  with  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Umbrian  inscriptions  which  have  to  do  with  ritual. 
For  however  wrong  Ceci  may  have  been  in  his  interpretation, 
I  believe  he  was  right  in  regarding  the  monument  as  of  a 
sacrificial  character.  He  refers  to  Dionysius  II  73  and  Livy  I 
20,  "Pontificem  deinde  ...  ex  patribus  legit  (Numa) 
eique  sacra  omnia  exscripta  exsignataque  attribuit,  quibus 
hostiis,  quibus  diebus,  ad  quae  templa  sacra  iierent,  atque 
unde  in  eos  sumptus  pecunia  erogaretur".  I  would  add 
Fronto  (Naber,  p.  226),  ''Numa  senex  sanctissimus  nonne 
inter  liba  et  decimas  profanandas  et  suovetaurilia  mactanda 
aetatem  egit,  epulorum  {epulonum,  Niebuhr)  dictator,  cenarum 
libator,  feriarum  promulgator?"  Compare  Cicero,  de  Rep.  II 
26  f.  While  we  have  in  Latin  outside  of  the  Acts  of  the  Arval 
Brethren  few  inscriptions  dealing  with  ritual,  in  Greek  such 
inscriptions  are  very  numerous  and  are  now  conveniently 
assembled  in  Prott-Ziehen'  Leges  Graecorum  Sacrae  (I  1896,  II 
I,  1906;  a  third  part  is  still  to  appear).  The  age  of  the  inscrip- 
tion I  shall  not  now  discuss.  It  has  been  variously  estimated 
from  the  seventh  century  down  to  the  fourth.  Thurneysen' 
would  assign  it  to  the  regal  period  and  make  regei  Lo{ucioi) 
refer  to  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Pais  assigns  it  to  a  much  later 
date.  Nor  are  scholars  agreed  as  to  whether  the  inscription 
forms  one  continuous  whole.  Ludwig*  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
"  Es  scheint  dass  jede  der  vier  seiten  ihren  eigenen  text  hatte,  ob 
von  der  dritten  zur  vierten  ilache  der  context  hiniibergrif  ist 
unsicher.   Einen  gemeinsamen  inhalt  hatten  die  vier  seiten  nicht."' 

*  Opusc.  V  30. 

*I  use  in  this  article  the  abbreviation  ZP.  Von  Prott  died  before  the 
appearance  of  Vol.  II. 

'Rhein.  Mus.  56,  164. 

^Die  Stele  auf  dem  Forum  Romanum,  Prague,  1901,  p.  3. 

^Roberts  and  Gardner  (Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy,  p.  379,  n.  133)  say 
of  a  slab  of  Pentelic  marble  found  in  the  Piraeus,  "  The  stone  is  inscribed 
on  (A)  the  front,  (B)  the  left  side,  (C)  the  upper  surface,  (D)  the  back.  The  left 
side  (6)  is  thought  by  Dragatsis  to  be  a  later  addition.  But  Koehler  remarks 
that  A  II  sqq.  appear  to  be  by  a  different  hand  from  that  which  wrote  i-io, 
and  yet  they  must  have  been  inscribed  at  nearly  the  same  time*'.    Compare  ZP. 
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Hiilsen  ^  after  commenting  on  difTerences  in  the  letters  A  and  M 
and  on  the  interpunctuation  says,  '*Wir  hatten  demnach  drei 
Inschriften  auf  den  vier  Hauptseiten  des  cippus'*.  Boni*  (tr. 
Baddeley)  says,  **Two  distinct  hands  may  be  detected  in  the 
inscription.  It  is  in  fact  evident  that  the  letters  M  and  B  (st'c  = 
A?)  in  certain  lines  are  superior  to  the  same  letters  in  others. 
Comparetti'  says/*  Un  segno  a  cui  per  ultimo  dobbiamo  rivolger 
Tattenzione  ^  quella  linea,  certamente  non  casuale,  che  si  vede 
tirata  su  parte  della  riga  10'.  Va  osservato  che  essa  si  trova  dopo 
quelle  due  linee  di  scrittura  ove  questa  si  vede  capovolta  rispetto 
a  tutte  le  altre  linee  anteriori  e  posteriori  (eccetto  quella  dello 
spigolo,  ossia  la  16').  Volendo  congetturare  sul  suo  ufficio, 
parebbe  che  essa  segnasse  il  principio  di  una  nuova  parte  nel  testo 
deir  epigrafe".  HQlsen  and  Skutsch,  following  Thurneysen's* 
suggestion,  would  read  lines  12-15  in  the  order  15,  14,  13,  12, 
thus  disposing  of  the  mysterious  word  havelod.  This  arrange- 
ment, despite  their  ingenious  argumentation,  seems  to  me  in 
itself  improbable,  and  must  be  abandoned,  if  we  can  so  supple- 
ment the  lines  taken  in  their  natural  order,  as  to  give  an  interpre- 
tation, which  shall  commend  itself  as  plausible.  This  I  hope  to 
do.  I  regard  lines  io~i6,  i.  e.  including  the  line  upon  the 
bevelled  edge,  as  one  continuous  inscription,  which  I  shall  take 
up  first  before  considering  lines  1-9.  Passing  over  for  the 
moment  the  letters  lOD,  the  first  visible  in  line  10,  I  take  up 
the    first    two    (three)   words  preserved,   lO  :  VXMENTA  : 

KAPIA.  Neglecting  the  punctuation,^  Ceci  arbitrarily  reads 
ioux  menia  with  an  impossible  interpretation.  Other  scholars 
take  iauxmenta  =  iumenia.  Buecheler*  thinks  kapia  is  for 
kapiad,  Comparetti  interprets  kapia  dota  most  improbably  as 
capistro  ducta.  Thurneysen^  proposes  to  interpret  iumenia 
Gabia  (=  Gabina)^  rightly  rejected  as  improbable  by  Skutsch. 
Thurneysen®  says,  *'  louxmenia  kapia  einfach  als  *erbeutete  Zug- 

II,  n.  144,  a  stele  from  Cos  inscribed  on  four  sides  of  which  Paton  says,  **  The 
letters  of  cols,  a  and  b  are  similar,  those  of  a  rather  larger.  The  letters  of 
cols,  c  and  </'are  simil^ar  in  size  and  shape  but  slightly  later  than  those  of 
cols,  a  and  b", 

'  Beitraege  zur  Alten  Geschichte  II  232.  *  Archaeologia  57, 184. 

'Iscrizione  archaica  del  foro  Romano,  p.  12.  ^Rheia.  Mus.  55,  484. 

^In  regard  to  the  interpuncts  before  VXMENTA  Comparetti  (p.  9)  says, 
*'  Punti  deboli  che  in  parte  si  ravvisano  anche  nella  fotografia" . 

*  Rhein.  Mus.  60,  Si 8.        ^  Rhein.  Mus.  56, 164.        ^  Rhein.  Mus.  56, 163. 
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thiere '  zu  fassen,  geht  wohl  nicht  an,  da  von  unzusammengesetz- 
ten  Verbal-stammen  {cap-ere)  Adjectiva  auf  -imj  nicht  abge- 
leitet  zu  werden  pflegen".  This  contention  can,  I  think,  be 
disproved.  While  it  is  true  that  most  adjectives  of  this  class 
appear  in  compounds/  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
asserting  that  in  an  earlier  period  of  Latin  such  adjectives  were 
not  formed  quite  freely  from  simple  verbs.  In  Greek  also  we 
have  comparatively  few  such  adjectives.  Hirt'  gives  as  examples 
^iof,  oTvyioff,  aif>ayioPf  iiavla^  irtpia,  comparing  in  Latin  only  sub- 
stantives studium,  invidiay  praesidium.  I  would  cite  Jilitis,JUia, 
proved  to  be  a  verbal  adjective,  and  not  only  Latin  but  Italic, 
by  Umbrian  feliuf^  Jluvius,  fluvia^  pluvias,  pluvia^  i^umia, 
Umb.  gomia  =  gravtdas^^  socius^  getUtis^  {Primigenid)^  Lubia^ 
and  loiquios  in  this  inscription.'  Of  compound  adjectives  there 
are  three  especially  worthy  of  note,  as  being  connected  with  sacri- 
fice,' praetneHum,  eximius^  effugia.  Of  praemetium  Paulus,  p. 
465,  under  sacrima^  s^ys/*s'\c\itpraemeitum  de  spicis,  quas  primum 
messuissent,  sacrificabant  Cereri ".  Paulus,  p.  57,  says,  ''Exttnium 
inde  dici  coeptum,  quod  in  sacrificiis  optimum  pecus  e  grege 
extfnebaiur*\  Compare  Donatus,  Hec.  66.  More  important 
still  Macrobius  S.  3,  5,  6,  Eximii  quoque  in  sacrificiis  vocabulum 
non  poeticum  Mirldrrop  sed  sacerdotale  nomen  est.  Veranius  enim 
in  Pontificalibus  Quaestionibus  docet,  **eximtas  dictas  hostias, 
quae  ad  sacrificium  destinatae  eximaniur  e  grege,  vel  quod 
eximia  specie  quasi  offerendae  numinibus  elegantur,  hinc  ait 
'quattuor  ^^t m/V?^  praestanti  corpore  tauros'"  (Verg.  G.  4,  538). 
Compare  Livy  i,  7,  12,  bove  eximia  capta  (=  KAPIA)  de 
grege;  i>  7»  5;  7f  37>  i  and  5.    Eximius  is  also  glossed  r^ipcror. 

■Of  these  Stolz  (Hist.  Gram.  457)  says/' In  der  Slteren  Latinitfit  dttrften 
diese  Bildungen  hfiufiger  gewesen  sein  ".  Probably  some  of  them  still  await 
detection.  For  prandium  =  prdm-edicm^  cf.  Walde,  Et.  Wb.  s.  v.  For 
novicius  ^z  navo^veiq-i&s  (?)  *  new-conquered  \  cf.  Niedermann,  I.  F.  XIX, 
Anzeiger  33. 

'  Handbuch  der  Gr.  Laut  und  Formenlehre  254 ;  cf.  I.  F.  XVIII  382 ;  K.  Z. 
36, 180. 

*Cf.  Walde.  Et.  Wb.;  Buecheler,  Rhein.  Mas.  39.  411.  Hirt,  Die  Indo- 
germanen  II  608,  cites  Hlia  =  filia  from  a  Messapian  inscription. 

*  Cf.  W6lfflin.  ALL.  VII  588.  »  Cf.  Buecheler,  Rhein.  Mus.  37,  522. 

*  Cf.  Paulus  67,  and  Otto,  Philologus  64, 1 79.    ^  Cf.  Usener,  G^ttemamen  8. 

*  To  these  may  be  added  caviae  whence  eavia  fw,  see  Walde  under  cauda^ 
faviusm  glosses, /tMx^  (Etymology  uncertain),  and  gubermus;  cf.  ALL.  VII 

5S8.    Others  more  doubtful,  as  Aastia,  Aius^  vatius,  I  omit. 
•Cf.  aytoc  =  Skt.  yajyas,  a^ytov,  and  proticiae, proHcium. 
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Lucan  i,  609,  has  *  electa  cervice  marem  \  Effugia^  only  occurs 
in  Servius  A.  II 408,  *'hostia  quae  ad  aras  adducta  est  immolanda, 
si  casu  effugereiy  ^effugia^  vocari  veteri  more  solet'*.  Compare 
Servius,  A.  II  104,  Val.  Max.  I  6,  7 ;  Cato,  Origines  II  27. 
Although  the  gloss  Fugeus  et  Sagaris  nomen  servorum  (Corp. 
Gl.  V  203,  19)  has  undoubtedly  been  correctly  emended  by 
Buecheler  to  Pkegeus^  etc.  (Verg.  A.  5,  263),  I  believe  that  in 
early  Latin  fugia  could  have  been  used  for  effugia.  Pauli 
( Altitalische  Forschungen  III  26)  gives  from  an  inscription  of  the 
Veneti  bhuxia  =  Fugia  as  a  name  derived  from  fugio '.  Kapia 
then  may  have  the  meaning  of  taken  {captured)  or  selected. 
Its  passage  from  one  meaning  to  the  other  may  be  illustrated 
from  Tac.  Ann.  II  %%^capiendani  virginem  in  locum  Occiae,  where 
the  Tacitus  Lexicon  gives  to  capere  the  meaning  deligere^  while 
Gellius,  I  12,  explains  its  original  use  *' veluti  bello  capta 
abducitur".  Pais*  then  may  be  right  and  wrong  in  comparing 
kapia  with  Umbrian  hatuto^  i.  e.  the  original  meaning  may  have 
been  changed  through  a  change  of  custom.  I  prefer  to  take 
kapia  (comparing  eximius  and  Livy  i,  7,  12  already  cited)  in 

^  Compare  however  the  gloss  (Goetz,  Corp.  Gl.  VI,  376)  Effugium  qui  de 
bello  ad  alteram  partem  transfugit, 

'  But  see  Schuize,  zur  Geschichte  Lateinischer  Eigennamen,  p.  46,  who  com- 
pares vhouxontaht  vhcuxantna^  etc.,  with  Feuc<mHs  CIL.  Ill  10722,  and  thinks 
the  name  Illyrian.  Schwab,  Nomina  propria  Latina,  p.  693.  cites  Fugantius 
from  CIL.  V  8986  a,  and  explains  ''qui  fugat  hcstes*, 

•  Nonius,  253  M.,  explains  capere  by  eligere^  citing  Ter.  Hec.  537  and  Verg.  G. 
II  230.  Plautus  uses  capere  in  this  sense.  See  Lodge's  Lexicon.  For  ayf>kii 
=  aJipkii  in  the  sense  of  '  catch'  and  '  choose'  see  Buck,  Class.  Phil.  2.  273. 

*  Pais  (Ancient  Legends,  p.  16  f.)  says, "  We  know  that  at  Rome  as  in  Greece, 
it  was  the  custom  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  animals  still  untamed  by  the  yoke. 
The  exceptions  that  can  be  noted  in  Thebes,  Rhodes,  and  Rome  itself,  do  not 
authorize  us  to  believe  (as  has  beeh  done)  that  in  these  cases  reference  was 
made  to  sacrifices.  But  even  if  this  were  so,  we  would  find  in  the  tabulae 
from  Iguvium  a  rite  which  would  explain  the  words  iouxmenta  capia.  One 
might  indeed  believe  that  the  Forum  inscription  alludes  to  some  ceremony 
similar  to  that  of  the  Umbrian  city, — in  which  oxen  and  cows  were  pursued  as 
enemies  which  the  citizens  endeavored  to  capere.  With  this  ceremony  of  the 
Iguvini  we  might  compare  the  Roman  festivals  of  the  Poplifugium  and  of  the 
Vitulatio  (July  5th).  Referring  to  this  (p.  280,  n.  4)  he  says, "  See  Tab.  Iguv. 
VI I,  A.  40 (=  52),  I.  B.  ^o.postquam  terHum populum  lustraverit,  iuvencam opimam 
fugato  super  comiHo  flamen,  legati  duos  fuganto  intra  forum  seminarium  capiunto. 
Compare  Buecheler.  Umbrica,  p.  115.  To  the  examples  cited  by  Buecheler 
there  can  be  added.  I  believe,  the  somewhat  different  ceremony  performed  at 
Hermione,  in  regard  to  the  oxen  sacrificed  to  Ceres  Chthonia,  Paus.  II  35,  7." 
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the  sense  of  selected^  on  account  of  a  remarkable  parallel  in 
the  sacrificial  Calendar  of  Cos.  In  this  inscription,  first  published 
by  Hicks ',  the  largest  fragment  forms  part  of  the  calendar  for  the 
month  Batromios,  extending  from  the  19th  to  the  25th  day. 
Paton'  says,  *'  The  19th  day  is  imperfect;  the  portion  preserved 
(lines  1-47)  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  on  the  vigil  of  the  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Polieus,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  ox,*  etc.  On  the  20th  day  (lines  47-58)  the  selected 
ox  is  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Polieus,  and  a  ewe  to  Athene  Polias ". 
In  the  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  19th  day,  we  find  the 

words  ^  rov  d<  Kpidiyra  (supply  /Sovv)   t&i  Zt)v\  KtipVKts  Syom  ts  dyopdw. 

The  account  of  the  twentieth  day 'begins  with  the  words:  Ud^i,  fioCs 
6  KptdtU ''  Bvrrai  Zijyl  lioXi^f.     In  PZ.  I,  n.  6,  1.  10,  we  have  Zijm 

VLaxfiVTH  /Sot/ff  Kpivtrai  •   .    .   •  icaddn€p   tov  Barpofiiov  tAi  Zijul  rcH  IloXf^f 

xptVcrai.     Resting    on    these  parallels   I  would  interpret   lO  : 

VXMENTA   :  KAPIA  as    'the  oxen  selected  for  Juppiter *. 

10  **  may  be  an  abbreviation  for  lOVEI,  or  it  is  possible  that 

'Cicero  uses  deligere  hosHam,  De  Div.  I  iiS,  II  35  and  36.  In  Umbrian 
t^tu  =  optato  is  used  five  times  of  victims.  Compare  Festus  210,  Optatam 
hostiam,  alii  optimam  appellant  eam,quam  Aedilis  tribus  constitutis  hostiis 
optfitt  quam  immolari  velit. 

^Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  IX  (1888)  323-337.  Cf.  Paton  and  Hicks, 
The  Inscriptions  of  Cos  (1891),  p.  77  ff.;   PZ.  I,  n.  5. 

'  Inscriptions  of  Cos,  p.  83. 

^Paton's  description  of  the  selection  of  the  ox  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full. 
I  quote  parts.  "  Twenty-seven  oxen  were  first  selected,  nine  from  each  tribe 
then  each  of  the  three  tribes  separately  drove  to  the  dyopd  three  of  their 
selected  oxen,  the  Pamphyli  having  precedence.  When  they  had  all  reached 
the  dyof.&,  the  three  lots  of  oxen,  were  combined  into  one.  The  priest  of  Zeus 
and  the  Upowoioi  sat  at  a  table  in,  or  near  the  dyopd,  and  to  this  table  the  three 
tribes  .  .  .  drove  up  the  nine  oxen  in  sets  of  three,  beginning  with  the  finest, 
in  order  that  the  ox  for  sacrifice  might  be  there  selected  by  some  special  test. 

If  none  of  the  nine  oxen,  which  in  human  judgment  were  the  best, 

were  selected,  then  each  tribe  drove  down  three  others  to  the  dyopA  and  the 
process  was  repeated  until  the  whole  twenty-seven  were  exhausted,  etc." 

»PZ.  I.  n.  5,1.  23,  'PZ.  1.47. 

^  Kpivu  (iiriKpivu)  occurs  repeatedly  in  PZ.  I,  n.  5  and  n.  6,  and  II,  n.  88. 

'For  this  abbreviation  lovHsat  in  the  Duenos  inscription  would  ofier  a 
parallel  if  we  are  willing  to  divide  with  Deecke  and  Conway  (A.  }.  P.  X  451) 
lo  Vet  Sat.  I  do  not  accept  icvesat  =  iurat^  although  correct  morphologically, 
nor  do  I  cling  to  the  explanation  proposed  by  me  in  Harvard  Studies  in 
Classical  Philology  XI 165.  In  many  respects  the  interpretation  first  proposed 
by  Buecheler  (Rhein.  Mus.  36,  235)  still  seems  to  me  the  most  satisfactory,  and 
with  it  To  Vet  Sat.  would  not  be  inconsistent.    lovei  itself  is  reduced  to  the 
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the  graver  had  before  him  lOVEI VXMENTA,  and,  after  writing 
the  first  V,  by  an  oversight  wrote  XMENTA,  which  follows  the 
second  V,  and  then  discovering  his  mistake,  did  the  best  he  could 
by  putting  points  (Comparetti*s  ^punii  deboW)  between  O  and  V. 
We  have  no  right  to  ignore  this  interpunctuation,  which,  if  the 
word  stood  for  iouxmenia^  would  not  even  be  syllabic  (see  below). 
lumentum  is  derived  by  Walde  ^  from  iauxmentum  despite  the 
vigorous  protest  of  Mommsen '  who  insisted  on  the  derivation 
from  iuvare.  Phonetically  I  see  no  reason  against  equating 
iauxmenta  with  iumenta,  and  I  myself  so  explained  it  until  I  met 
with  the  Cos  inscription.  But  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
Romans  at  least  usually  sacrificed  hosiiae  iniuges  (cf  Pais  as  cited 
above  and  Macrobius  S.  3,  5,  5),  iumenia  is  too  vague  a  term  for 
a  sacrificial  inscription,'  for  it  is  used  of  horses  and  other  animals 
as  well  as  oxen,  and  from  it  comes  the  fr.  iumeni}  I  would 
connect  uxmentum  with  the  same  root  seen  in  Sanskrit  ukidn, 
Av.  ux^artf  Goth,  auhsa,  O.  H.  G.  ohso^  N.  H.  G.  ochse^  Cym. 
ychy  English  ox^  and  perhaps  in  Lat  uxor. 

form  /tu  (Dessau  2991)  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  a  Roman  misunder- 
standing 10  in  such  an  inscription.  That  we  should  necessarily  hare  Diavei, 
as  is  often  asserted,  in  so  early  an  inscription,  I  do  not  believe.  The  dialectic 
forms  make  against  the  assumption,  cf.  Walde  s.  t.  lano  has  nothing  to  do 
with  luppiter^  but  may  have  helped  to  establish  early  the  spelling  with  /. 
DitUuma  may  not  be  the  earlier  spelling  of  lutuma^  see  Walde. 

^  Compare  also  Solmsen,  Rhein.  Mus.  56,  499.  and  Buecheler,  Rhein.  Mus. 
60.  31 8. 

'Hermes  38. 115. 

^Armenia  is  used  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  IV  337 ;  Statius,  Theb.  6,  220;  8,  340; 
but  this  proves  nothing  for  inscriptions. 

^Cf.  Mommsen  1.  c.  and  ALL.  VII  321  and  591. 

^The  absence  of  any  Greek  cognate  in  this  list  is  surprising.  Scholars 
have  not  been  wanting  to  connect  fi6ax(K  (see  Pott,  K.  Z.  26,  188).  The  only 
way  in  which  this  seems  to  me  possible,  is  to  suppose  that  in  a  pre-Hellenic 
period  (cf.  Hermann,  K.  Z.  41,  i8)*  rdfi  *6axofi  was  wrongly  divided  rdfidaxofi, 
A  similar  phenomenon  has  given  rise  to  many  words  in  English ;  cf.  mwt  from 
am  fwt,  a  nye  for  an  eye,  M.  E.;  a  nox  for  an  ox,  M.  E.;  nickname ;  conversely  adder, 
apron  have  lost  an  initial  n.  Many  examples  are  given  by  Scott,  TAPA. 
XXIII.  179-305-  I  am  aware  that  fi6axoi  is  usually  equated  with  Lit.  mizgas 
(cf.  Prellwitz,  Et.  Wb.«  and  Osthoff,  I.  F.  VIII  18).  Scheftelowitz  (BB.  28, 
300)  denies  any  connection  between  Arm.  moxi  *calf'  and  fi6axoc  (cf.  I.  F. 
XIV  56).  Patrub4ny,  I.  F.  XIII  124,  attempts  to  connect  Arm.  ^n  =  Ox, 
with  Gr.  ^x^C  *  young  branch '.  As  fidaxo^  =  both  branch  and  calf^  so  perhaps 
at  one  time  bax^t  and  the  baxo^poi  may  originally  have  carried  oxen  or  images 
of  oxen.  It  is  noteworthy  that  but  for  Quintilian  8,  2, 13  we  should  not  know 
that  taurus  also  meant  radix  ardoris. 
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Sanskrit  scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  derivation  of  ukldn. 
Uhlenbeck*  says  "Idg  *uksen — darf  vielleicht  zu  uksdli^  (be- 
sprengt)  oder  zu  likiati  (wachst)  gestellt  werden."  Hirt'  doubts 
the  first  derivation,  saying,  "Zunachst  kann  ich  das  verbum  ukl 
nicht  in  der  Bedeutung  'besamen'  belegen,  und  dann  muss  man 
gegen  alle  diese  etymologischen  Versuche  mistrauisch  sein,  die 
ein  Wort  aus  dem  gleichzeitigen  SprachstofT  erklaren  wollen  ". 
For  the  many  derivations  proposed  for  uxor  I  refer  to  Walde. 
Froehde*  and  Wiedemann^  connect  it  "wxih  augeo  (Ski,  lik^oH')^ 
"  herangewachsenes  mannbares  Madchen''.  Walde  seems  to 
prefer  to  connect  it  with  veho  (vgl.  Skt.  vadhts  Braut.)»  and  I  am 
informed  by  Sanskrit  specialists  that  there  is  no  insuperable 
objection  to  connecting  Skt  uksdn  with  the  root  vah^.  Taking 
either  derivation  then,  uxor  and  uxmenium  may  contain  the 
same  root.  Idg  *  uksen  ^  would  then  in  Latin,  under  the  influence 
of  other  nouns  in  -nun^  -menium,  (cf.  armeniutn)  become 
uxmentum,^  Uxmenium  would  naturally  become  umetUum, 
and  after  the  introduction  of  dialectal  60s,  being  no  longer  needed, 
through  confusion  with  iumetUum*  (however  derived)  might 

^  Kurzgefasstes  Etymologisches  WOrterbuch  der  Altindischen  Sprache. 

«Cf.  Walde,  Et.  Wb..  under  avidus,  and  Fick  II ♦  266  f.    »Cf.  I.  F.  VII 112. 

*BB.  XIV  95.  »BB.  XXVII  215.    See  also  Wood  (I.  F.  XVIII  21). 

*Monier  Williams  in  his  Dictionary  says  that  ukidn  is  used  of  ox  or  bull 
(especially  as  drawing  the  chariot  of  Ushas,  or  dawn)  and  under  the  root  vak 
he  gires  vakata  and  tfahati  =  ox  and  vakatu  =  ox  and  also  bridal.  Compare 
Lat.  dueere  uxorem  and  Festus  561,  Vetevinam  bestiam  iumentum  Cato  appel- 
larit  a  vehendo  (a  derivation  which  Walde  does  not  accept). 

^Can  *uxen  be  contained  in  the  name  of  the  town  in  Calabria  UnetUumf 
(Nissen,  Ital.  Landeskunde  II  88$);  cf.  CIL.  IX,  p.  3.  Ptol.  Ill  i,  67  gires 
O&fei/rov;  Tab.  Peut.,  Uuntum^  cf.  Paelig.  usur  =z  uxor.  Compare  ItaHa> 
viiulus  (?  see  Walde)  and  the  names  BoviUat,  Bavianum,  etc.  The  prevalence 
of  similar  names  in  this  region,  Tarentam^  Hydruntum,  Sipontum,  etc.  (Hirt, 
Indogermanen  II,  p.  607)  probably  makes  against  this. 

'It  has  not  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  give  other  examples  of  suffix-adap- 
tation. Recently  Thurneysen,  I.  F.  XXI  175,  has  shown  how  bttwHen  owes  its 
suffix  to  alumen,  A  modern  English  example  which  I  have  not  seen  in  print 
is  motameer  (formed  after  fM^i-neer),  which  I  myself  saw  in  New  Haven  shortly 
after  the  introduction  of  electric  cars, — *' Don't  speak  to  the  motorneer^^. 
Fundus  and  in^fiiiv  have  the  same  root  but  are  as  unlike  as  *baxo^  and  *uxmen, 
Brugmann  (ALL.  15.  i  ff.)  has  shown  how  stmx  and  iuvenis  have  influenced 
each  other. 

*  A  possibility  which  has  occurred  to  me,  only  to  be  rejected,  is  that  iumtn^ 
turn  is  derived  from  umeutum^  u  becoming  iu  as  in  Oscan.  under  certain  condi- 
tions (Buck,  Gram.  Osc.  and  Umb.,  p.  40).     Birt  (Rhein.  Mus.  52,  Erginzungt- 
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drop  out  of  use.  After  uxtnenia  come  the  letters  DOTAV. 
Comparetti  interprets  doia  as  ducia^  Ceci  as  dona,  while  Thurney- 
sen  takes  doiau-  as  a  preterite  from  dotare.  This  seems  to  me 
improbable  both  from  the  sense  and  from  the  fact  that  the  verb 
doiare  is  not  ante-Augustan.  DotahiSy  which  is  Plautine,  of  course 
does  not  imply  a  verb  doiare  any  more  than  togatus  implies  a 
verb  togare.  I  would  explain  DOTA  as  the  graver's  mistake  for 
DATOD,  the  last  four  letters  being  read  in  the  reverse  order. 
They  may  have  stood  in  his  copy  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  by  an 
error  not  difScult  to  explain  psychologically,  he  anticipated  the 
boustrophedon  order.^ 

For  dare  used  in  connection  with  sacrifice  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  give  examples.  Brissonius,  in  his  valuable  work  "  De  Formulis 
et  Sollemnibus  Populi  Romani  verbis''  (Mainz  1649,  p.  24  fT.), 
has  collected  examples  which  might  be  greatly  increased.'  It  is 
worth  while  to  notice  that  in  Umbrian  dirsiu  {iertu,  ditu^  titu,  ieiu) = 
daiod  (cf.  Brugmann,  I.  F.  XVIII  532)  is  regularly  used  as  in  Ig. 
Tab.  VI  b,  38,  proseseto  erus  dirsiu  =prosectorum  magmenium 
data.    Some,  however,  may  prefer  to  take  dotau  *  as  an  old  im- 

heft,  p.  176)  has  collected  many  examples  of  iu  and  ui  for  u  from  MSS,  but 
they  seem  to  have  little  weight.  In  English  words  like  union  the  ^^  is  regularly 
pronounced,  but  not  written.  Etruscan  Uni  =  luno  (Otto,  Philologus  64, 175) 
shows  the  opposite  tendency  but  we  do  not  know  how  it  was  pronounced.  It 
is  of  course  conceirable  that  viginti  umenta  should  be  pronounced  vigint(i) 
iumenta^  just  as  in  Albanian  tt<  =  »  as  in  kaniju  =  *  ihr  esst '  (cf.  Zeit.  fUr  Kelt. 
Phil.  II 190)*  lumtfUum  then  by  popular  etymology  connecting  it  with  iungo  or 
iwuo  might  get  its  wider  meaning.  For  u  becoming  iu  in  some  dialects  of 
South  Italy  see  Meyer-LUbke,  Rom.  Gram.  I  75. 

^The  letters  ATO  do  not  differ  much  in  whatever  direction  written,  and  it 
is  possible  that  in  the  graver's  copy,  for  lack  of  room,  ATOD  was  written 
under  the  line  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  following  line,  which  takes  the 
opposite  direction,  the  first  D  of  DATOD  being  perhaps  illegible.  One  may 
compare  CIL.  XIV  2892  (Conway,  It.  Dialects,  p.  314),  an  old  inscription  from 
Praeneste  Igemenio  I  f  ptl  tdj  hercole  dono  dot.  The  /  of  pel  is  followed  by  a 
slanting  stroke  to  connect  it  with  the  two  following  letters  /  d  (or  ^),  which  are 
put  vertically  beneath  it. 

*  From  Inscriptions  compare  CIL.  IX  5845,  daretur  hosHa ;  from  glosses  under 
magmenium  (C.  Gl.  VI  669),  quicquid  dis  datur,  Cf.  Festus  380,  in  sacrificiis 
publicis  cum  puis  fabata  dis  datur,  nominatur  refriva.  For  the  form  daiod 
compare  the  well>known  inscription  from  Spoletium  (Dessau  491 1),  lovi  bovid 
piaclum  daiod — modernized  in  the  Lex  Regia,  Festus,  p.  212,  cuius  auspicio 
capta,  dis  piaculum  daio.    Compare  Macrob.  S.  1, 16, 10,  porco  piaculum  dare, 

'  Other  possibilities  which  have  occurred  to  me  only  to  be  rejected  are : 
I.  au  =  the  au'  in  aufero  (cf.  Thurneysen,  ALL.  13,  8),  here  a  separable  particle 
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perative  without  explanation  like  Goth.  ai'SMgadau  =  Karafidrm 
(cf.  Brugmann,  Grundriss  IP  1329,  BB  26,  153),  comparing  Gr. 
drfrw,  Lat  sacerdos  and  c^do  (but  see  Walde,  Et.  Wb.,  p.  700). 

The  next  line  (12),  the  first  on  the  fourth  side,  which  is  written 
in  the  same  direction,  right  to  left,  as  the  previous  line,  begins 
with  M.  Before  considering  the  word  or  words  to  be  supplied 
between  V  and  M,  I  wish  to  take  up  the  following  letters: 
I  :  TE  :  RI  :  T  (?),  out  of  which  Thurneysen  makes  a  verb 
iterii  =  iteraL  I  regard  I  as  standing  for  lOVEI  abbreviated 
here,  because  the  word  had  occurred  just  before.'  I  propose  to 
read  TERITOREI  =  Territori.  Having  insisted  upon  the  inter- 
punctuation  between  lO  and  VXMENTA,  I  may  seem  incon- 
sistent in  Ignoring  it  here.'  But  here  the  interpunctuation  is 
strictly  syllabic,'  and  moreover  the  graver  is  probably  not  the 
same  as  on  the  previous  side.  Witness  the  different  form  of 
the  E's. 

Dennison,  who  has  considered  most  carefully  the  subject  of 
syllabification  in  Latin  inscriptions,  says*  of  inscriptions  dividing 
words  into  syllables  by  interpunctuation  that  they  are  not 
numerous,  about  106  having  been  found  in  Italy.  ''  In  some  cases 
nearly  every  word  in  the  inscription  is  divided  into  its  syllables 

and  post-positive,  as  t  prae  for  praei^  and  dot  is  a  subjunctive  form  =r  Gk.  61^, 
Dotau  would  then  have  the  force  of  Lat.  reddere^  Gk.  ano6i66vat,  often  used  in 
Gk.  Inscriptions;  Cf.  Dessau  3237,  a  bilingual  inscription  in  which  &iredw  at 
translates  didit^  and  Dionysius.  VI  95,  Ovaiag  &iro6ovv<u  roig  deotg.  2.  dot  is  sub- 
juncttve,  and  au  the  first  syllable  of  aurata^  often  used  of  victims  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Arval  Brethren  (cf.  Thesaurus  s.  v.),  or  of  augur  (cf.  Serv.  A.  3,  265, 
sttcrificium  auguraU).  The  absence  of  punctuation  is  against  this.  3.  dota  is 
a  mistake  for  daiod^  V  =  quinque  just  as  in  the  Ludi  Saec.  insc.  and  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Arval  Brethren  numerals  are  used  with  victims.  Five  is  not  a 
usual  number  for  victims,  but  compare  quinquare  =  lustrare^  lustrum^  a  period 
of  five  years,  and  see  Walde  wa^^x  pontifex.  See  also  Livy  21,  62,  9,.genio 
maiores  hostiae  caesae^tfin^M^;  Cic,  de  Rep.  2,  2,  6,  sacris  e  principum  numero 
pontifices  quinque  praefecit. 

^  A  similar  explanation  would  apply  here  as  in  the  case  of  lO  above,  i.  e.  the 
graver's  eye  passed  from  the  first  to  the  last  I  of  lOVEI  and  he  left  out  the 
intervening  letters.     This  however  seems  to  me  improbable. 

'  The  interpuncts  can  be  clearly  seen  in  Comparetti's  facsimile. 

'Buecheler  (Rhein.  Mus.  55,  2),  speaking  of  the  Etruscan  inscription  found 
at  Capua,  says,  '*  OfTenbar  dient  die  Interpunction  dazu  wie  auch  bei  der  /mmt- 
in/M/a-inschrift  sich  zeigt,  nicht  nur  WOrter  zu  trennen  sondern  auch  Silben 
und  die  Elemente  des  Wortes  ". 

*  Classical  Philology  I  64. 
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by  interpuncts  as  in  CIL.  VI  15546,  IX  4028,  but  more  often  this 
mode  of  division  is  employed  only  in  a  few  words,  as  in  XIV  2202, 
or  in  one  word  merely,  as  in  V  5021  *'.  In  Ephemeris  Epig.  II,  n. 
,  '  ^^^^  678, from  Pannonia  (not  included  by  Dennison  in  his  investigation), 
^i~  HER'CVLI  is  written  with  a  point  after  the  first  syllable,  the 
only  example  of  such  division  in  the  inscription.  Juppiter 
Territor  is  known  to  us  only  from  one  inscription  found  near 
Tivoli  now  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme,  Rome  (Dessau  3028  =  CIL. 

XIV  3559): 

SANCTO  lOVI  TERRITORI  SACRVM 

A  rubbing  of  this  inscription  in  my  possession  shows  that  it  is 
not  early,  as  the  case  forms  themselves  declare.  The  lettering  is 
of  a  good  period.  Fortunately  we  can  support  the  evidence  of 
the  inscription  by  a  passage  from  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 
In  speaking  of  the  first  secession  of  the  plebs,  commonly  assigned 
to  494  B.  c,  but  utterly  discredited  now  by  Pais'  and  other  modern 
historians,  Dionysius  says  (VI  90),  'Etrcid^  raur*  €^nfi>i<TawTOi  fiiofx^w 

KaT€aKtva<rap  «fri  rfjs  aKp»p€ia£f  iv  y  KaTtarparontdtvaaVf  tv  c frt  rot;  Kara- 
a-x6vTos  avToifs  rorc  ^tifiaros  «»p6fAaaa¥f  ins  ^  ndrptos  avr&v  crrniaLvti 
yXwo'cra,  AfOff  Afiftartov.  j  Bvcrlas  inirtKicrayrtv  kq\  t^v  imo^t^afitwop 
avTovs  Tonov  Uphv  dvtyrts,  Kar^tcrav  tls  rriv  YrdXiy  Sliiq  roit  nptaP^aiu*  dno" 
d <^ y r c ff  d<  ical  ToU  (V  tji frAci  B€oi£  ;^apio'rr;pia'  etc.  The  Didot  ed.  gi ves 

Pavoni  as  a  translation  of  A«iM(mov,  but  Cart^r^  rightly  compares 
Juppiter  Territory  With  this  deity  I  compare yiwm  Torra  (  Tursa) 
in  the  Iguvine  Tables.  Tursa*  occurs  ten  times  in  these  Tables, 
twice  without  an  epithet,  four  times  as  Tursa  Serfia  (  Cerria),  and 
four  times  with  Jovia.  In  VII  a,  49,  Tursa  Jovia  is  invoked  and 
the  words  iursiiu,  tremiiu  =  terreto^  tremefacUOy  are  used.     Tursa 

'Cf.  Ed.  Meyer,  Hermes  30,  18;  Merlin,  L'Aventin  dans  TAntiquit^  (1906), 
p.  266. 

'  Cf.  Festus,  p.  466.  Sacer  mons  appellatur  trans  Anienem,  paullo  ultra  tertium 
miliarium :  quod  eum  Plebes.  cum  secessisset  a  patribus,  creatis  TR.  Plebis, 
qui  sibi  essent  auxilio,  discedentes  lovi  consecraverunt ;  Paulus,  p.  467,  quia 
loyi  fuerat  consecratus. 

'  This  word  suggested  to  me  Vitulatio,    See  below,  p.  263. 

^De  Deorum  cognominibus,  p.  57. 

^The  scholiasts  on  Hor.  C.  1,2,  temdt  urbem,  ii^rrMf/gentis,  do  not  mention 
Juppiter  Territory  and  probably  Horace  had  more  in  mind  Juppiter  Fulgur^ 
Fulminans  (cf.  C.  3,  3.  6). 

'  Breal  (Les  tables  Eugubines  304  and  388)  is  inclined  to  equate  tursa  with 
terra^  but  Buecheler,  Conway  and  Buck  connect  it  with  terreo\  t.  Planta  I,  487, 
leaves  the  choice  open. 
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is  evidently  from  the  same  root  seen  in  tursitu — a  causative  verb 
for  which  the  Latin  has  terrere  instead  oiiorrere  (see  Walde).  In 
a  passage  (I  b,  40  ff.)i  which  has  to  do  with  the  lustration  of  the 
people  and  which  Buck  compares  with  Dion.  Hal.  IV  22,  we  have 
these  words, ''  Pustertiu  pane  puplu  ateiPafust,  iveka  perakre  iuseiu 
super  kumne  aiPfertur,  prinuvatu  tuf  iuseiuiu^  hutra  furu  sehmeniar 
haiuiu.  Eaf  iveka  tre  AkeiPunie  fetu  Tuse  Iwie'^}  The  later 
version  (VII  a,  51  fT.)  varies  somewhat  and  should  be  compared 
with  the  account  cited  above  (p.  254,  n.  4),  concerning  the  selection 
of  the  ox  in  the  Cos  Calendar.  The  Umbrian  probably  represents 
the  earlier  custom  of  the  two,  but  preserved  later.  "  Enom  iuvenga 
peracrio  tursiiuio,  porse  perca  arsmatia  habiest  et  prinuatur. 
Hondra  furo  sehemeniar  haiuto  ioiar  pisi  heriest,  Pafe  trif  pro- 
mom  haburent,  eaf  Acersoniem  fetu  Turse  lovie  ".*  Buck  (gram- 
Q^^r,  p.  308)  remarks  on  the  difference  between  the  two  versions", 
"  In  the  older  version  three  heifers  are  let  loose,  one  by  the  flamen, 
two  by  the  assistants,  and  then  caught  and  sacrificed.  In  VII 
more  than  three  (apparently  twelve,  cf.  VII  b)  are  let  loose  and 
the  first  three  caught  are  sacrificed*'.  Asa  parallel  to  laveim 
1.  10  of  the  Stele  without  an  epithet  followed  in  1.  12  by  lovet 
Teritarei  we  may  compare  VII  a,  46,  Tursar^  followed  in  47  by 
Tursa  lavia^  just  as  in  the  Cos  Calendar  rwi  Zij^l  is  named  on  the 
19th  day,  and  Zr)v\  noXifi  on  the  20th. 

The  connection  between  fright  and  flight  is  obvious,  ^ipofiai* 
which  Hirt  connects  with  4>€vy»,  means  'to  be  put  to  flight', '  to  flee 
affrighted  '.*  *6dos  in  Homer,  *  flight',  is  in  later  Greek  'fear '  and 
is  personified  as  a  deity .^  Homer  couples  <f}vCa  with  <f}6^s  (II.  9, 2). 
Menandros  couples  <t>vyri  with  <f)6pos  (Spengel,  Rhet.  Graeci  3,  341), 
just  as  in  the  old  formula  preserved  by  Macrobius  (S.  Ill  9,  10) 

^  Buck  translates  **  Postquam  tertium  populum  lustrayerit,  iuvencam  opimam 
fugato  super  comitio  flamen,  legati  duas  fuganio^  infra  forum  seminarium 
capiunto,     Eas  iurencas  tris  Acedoniae  facito  Torrae  Joviae^\ 

'  Buck  translates  **  Turn  iuvencas  ex  opimis  fuganto^  qui  virgam  ritualem 
habebit  et  legati.  Infra  forum  seminarium  capiunto  civitatis  quisquu  volet, 
Quas  tris  primum  ceperint,  eas  in  Acedonia  facito  Torrae  Jozdae*^. 

'Cf.  rpko — Hesych.,  irepaev^  i^p^ev  (Buecheler,  Umb.,  p.  100),  Afghan, 
{arhedal  *sich  fUrchten,  fliehen*.  connected  by  Foy  (K.  Z.  37,  538)  with  the 
same  root. 

*For  cognate  words  in  Armenian  see  BB.  28,  309  and  29,  41. 

'Cf.  Rhein.  Mus.  58,  315.  For  other  deities  associated  with  the  idea  of 
fear,  cf.  Roscher,  under  Deimos^  Pallor^  Pavor^  and  under  PersonifikoHon 
cols.  2095,  2107,  2113.  Apuleius.  10,  31.  has  Terror  et  Mttus,  See  Carter, 
*'  Abstract  Deities  in  early  Roman  Religion  *',  Proceedings  APA.  36,  xxxir. 
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we  have  /u^a,  formidine  terrore  campleatis^  with  which  we  may 
compare  Umb.  iursiiu  tremiiu  and  Livy  8, 9, 7,  hostes  . .  .  terrore 
formidineque  adficiatis.  Cf.  Livy  10,  28,  16.  Roscher  gives 
4^ofi€pdy  "  Feinde-scheuchend  *\  as  an  epithet  of  Athena,  ^i^os  is 
occasionally  used  of  Zeus.  In  an  early  inscription  of  Selinunte, 
IGA.  515,  <f>6^s  is  put  directly  after  Zeus,  dta  rov  Am  yucwftcr  kqI  dia 
rov  <t>6^ov  (see  Usener,  Gotternamen  367,  and  Holm,  Rhein.  Mus. 
27>  363  f ).  With  Juppiter  Territor  may  also  be  compared  Zcvr 
rponaio£.*  Varro,  Men.  6 1 ,  has  "  ideo /u^a  hostium  Graece  vocatur 
rpon-i/".     Dionysius  (II  56),  speaking  of  the  Poplifugium,  says,  di^ 

TovTo  yovp  <f>a<ri  rfiv  fffji^paw  tp  §  r6  wdBot  «ycycro  rrjt  rpoirijt  rov  wX^Bovs 
iirnyvfiov  cijrai  ical  fuxp^  ^^^  *°^   ^fias  xpovt^v  2;^Xov  i^vyiiv  KaKufrBai* 

Cf.  Plutarch,  Romulus  29.    The  scholiast  on  Sophocles,  Antigone 

143,  explains  rponaiu  by  dm  rh  <f}uyad€V€iP  ical  rponrjp  noiup  tAp  iroXcfuW.' 

'Compare  Thulin,  Italische  Sakrale  Poesie  und  Prosa,  p.  56.  Plautus,  Merc. 
25.  has  Itrrvr  et  /u^a;  Pseud.  590,  metum  et  fugam,  Cf.  Horace,  C.  2,  i,  iS ; 
Epist.  2, 1, 182 ;  Verg.  A.  9.  719. 

'Compare  Osc.  ^lovfei  fepaopei  and  Diuvei  Verehasitd;  on  l^evg  rpondioq  see 
Frazer's  Pausanias,  Vol.  3,  p.  321. 

*  Note  on  extorris  and  territarium.  In  view  of  the  connection  of  Urrere  with 
the  idea  of  patting  to  flight,  and  the  admitted  fact  that  we  should  expect  in 
the  earliest  Latinity  torrere  as  the  causative  form,  just  as  we  have  in  Umb. 
tunitH -=  torreto^  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  extorris  has  nothing  to  do  with 
terra,  although  connected  with  it  in  popular  etymology  (cf.  Nonius,  p.  14  M),  but 
is  to  be  derived  from  * totnre -=.  ierrere.  The  earlier  form  was  perhaps  extor- 
rius  like  eximius  (cf.  Brugmann  I.  F.  18,  66  and  382).  Compare  Isidorus,  Or. 
X  Ss,extifrris  cum  vi  expulsus  et  cam  terrore  solo  patrio  eiectus,  and  Ovid  Met. 
I  727,  et  profugum  per  totum  terruit  orhcm;  also  Met.  14,  518.  When  we 
compare  the  relation  of  ^oAevr^piov  to  ^adeio  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  belief 
that  territorium  stands  in  a  similar  relation  to  terreo,  I  need  not  here  repeat 
all  the  ancient  etymologies  given  by  Voss  in  his  Etymologicon.  Aelius  Stilo's 
derivation  of  both  terra  and  territorium  from  terere  is  of  course  absurd,  but 
his  testimony  (Varro,  L.  L.  V  21)  *'  Tera  in  augurum  libris  scripta  cum  R  uno  " 
is  interesting.  Stole  (H.  G.  465)  regards  territorium  as  connected  with  terra, 
but  admits  that  the  form  is  *  vereinzelt '  and  only  to  be  explained  by  analogy. 
The  word  is  old,  though  not  appearing  early  in  literature.  It  naturally  occurs 
most  often  in  the  Gromatici,  who  recognize  a  connection  with  terreo.  As  in 
the  Digests  it  is  explained  **quod  magistratus  ibi  ius  terrendi  habeat",  so 
Frontinus  de  controversiis  (Lachmann,  Vol.  I,  p.  19)  says, "  sed  si  rationem 
appellationis  huius  tractemus,  territorium  est  quidquid  hostis  terrendi  causa 
constitutum  est''.  Hyginus  (I,  p.  115),  "  Hie  et  occupatorius  ager  dicitur  eo 
quod  occupatus  est  a  victore  populo  territis  exinde  fugoHso^t  hostibus*'. 
Sicultts  Flaccus  (I.  p.  137),  **  praemensumque  quod  universis  suffecturum 
videbatur  solum, /^m/rV  fugattsque  inde  hostibus,  territoria  dixerunt".  The 
derivation  is  accepted  by  Rudorff  (II,  p.  252).    Compare  Caesar,  B.  G.  VI 
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Buecheler  (Umbrica,  p.  115)*  in  dealing  with  the  passage  quoted 
above  concerning  the  pursuit  of  the  heifers,  compares  the  Athenian 
dimyfia  (airMwyfia)  and  also  the  Poplifugium}  As  to  the  origin 
of  this  festival'  the  ancients  themselves  were  not  clear,  but  accord- 
ing to  one  version  it  was  connected  with  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  Romulus,'  and  an  inscription  referring  to  it  would  be 
in  place  near  the  reputed  tomb  of  Romulus.  I  propose  to  read 
therefore  POPLIFVCIOD.  There  seem  to  be  some  traces  of 
C  =  G  on  the  stone.  For  the  ablative  compare  Tab.  Iguv. 
II  a,  18,  Huntia  (=at  the  Hontus  festival)  fertu  katlu,  and 
in  Latin   Casiud^  Ludis  MegalensihuSy  etc.     The   Poplifugium 

23  and  IV  3.  But  teruo  {*terseo)  may  originally  have  meant  '  to  fear  \  *  to  flee 
from  fright ',^K:ompare  rpiu,  iiTpearo^ ;  Hesych.,  irepaev,  ii^prfaev,— and  only 
after  torfro  (perhaps  in  competition  with  torrere  (*tors€re)  *  to  parch ')  had  become 
obsolete,  assumed  the  active  meaning  *to  frighten',  just  as  in  the  Vulgate 
fugare  and  fugere  are  confused  (cf.  Rhein.  Mus.  34, 638),  and  in  the  Reichenau 
Glossary  pertemdt  is  explained  by  tremuit.  Territot  may  then  have  had  the 
meaning  of  Plautine  fugitar^  and  territoritim  may  have  had  the  meaning  of 
refugium^  ^adevr^ptof,  asylum,  Servius,  A.  8,  635,  has  "  Romulus  .... 
asylum  condidit  ad  quem  locum  si  quis  confugisieV\  Plutarch,  Romulus  19, 
calls  the  asylum  ri  ^v^tfiov  (cf.  asylum  in  Thesaurus  and  Corp.  Gl.).  Of  course 
the  word  early  lost  (doubtless  under  the  influence  of  itrra)  any  such  asso- 
ciation, and  could  not  have  been  used  by  Livy  or  any  extant  earlier  writer 
in  the  sense  of  asylum,  and  when  Silius  Flaccus  (I,  p.  162)  says,  "Collegia 
sacerdotum  itemque  virgines  habent  agros  et  iernloria*\  it  had  for  him  no 
such  meaning.  Although  the  Romans  themselves  never  expressed  a  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  asylum  as  helping  to  explain  the  growth  of  the 
new  colony,  modern  criticism  has  thrown  it  to  the  winds,  and  one  of  the  argu- 
ments  used  is  that  asylum  is  a  borrowed  word.  Ihne,  Rdm.  Gesch.  I,  p.  14,  says, 
"  Verschiedener  Art  ist  die  Erzlihlung  vom  Asyl.  Es  ist  in  ihr  nichts  iiberna- 
tUrliches,undobgleich  sie  dem  ROmischen  Stolz  nicht  sehr  schmeichelte,  ist  sie 
doch  nie  von  den  ROmem  angezweifelt  worden".  Varro,  L.  L.  V  21,  defines 
territorium  as  "coltmis  locus  communis,  qui  prope  oppidum  relinquitur"  ;  and 
€oloni^  i-KoiKot,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  have  often  been  ^v>ddcc- 

*  Although  Dionysius  VI  90  connects  Zevc  SetfidTiog  with  the  first  secession  of 
the  plebs,  and  his  words  imply  a  sort  of  panic-flight,  and  although  in  VI  62, 
68,  and  96  he  speaks  of  the  seceders  as  ^vydSec,  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  con- 
nect the  Poplifugium  with  the  secession  of  the  plebs.  The  institution  seems 
to  be  much  too  ancient  for  that.  But  perhaps  inscriptions  like  ours  with 
Juppiter  Territor  may  have  had  some  influence  in  shaping  the  legend  of  the 
secession. 

*  Cf.  Wissowa  (Religion  der  ROmer,  p.  102),  Aust  (Religion  der  ROmer,  p.  1 83), 
Fowler  (Roman  Festivals,  p.  174),  Frazer  (Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of 
the  Kings,  p.  264;  and  his  Pausanias,  Vol.  2,  p.  492,  and  3,  p.  268),  Otto 
(Philologus  64. 185). 

'Dionysius  II  56. 
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fell  on  the  fifth  of  July,  and  in  the  Calendar  of  Amiternum  is  called 
Feriae  Javu  The  festival  stood  in  close  connection  with  that  of 
the  Nanae  CaproUnae^  and  both  ancient  and  modern  writers^ 
have  confused  the  two.  Plutarch  (Romulus  27  and  29,  Camillus 
33)»  Cicero,  de  Republica  I  16,  25,  and  Solinus,  I  21,  all  put  the 
disappearance  or  death  of  Romulus  on  the  Nonae  Quinciiles. 
Varro  (L.  L.  VI  18)  does  not  connect  the  Dies  Poplifugia  with 
the  death  of  Romulus,  and  seems  to  keep  it  separate  from  the 
Nonae  Caprotinae.  Perhaps  originally  the  festival  of  the  Popli- 
fugium  extended  over  several  days.'  Dionysius  (VI  95)  speaks 
of  a  third  day  being  added  to  the  Feriae  Latinae  on  account  of 
the  return  of  the  plebs  after  their  secession  aU  17  rptnj  r&rt  vpow 
vt\ufii\  r^ff  KaBodov  tAw  airoararr»v  ii^xa.  This  testimony  is  discredited 
by  Werner.'  If  our  inscription  were  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
inscription  one  might  supply  die  ieriiod,  but  I  see  no  way  of 
connecting  our  inscription  with  the  Feriae  LaHnae  which  were 
primarily  celebrated  on  the  Alban  Mount.*  Moreover,  on  the 
analogy  of  postridie^  meridie^  etc.  we  might  expect  a  different 
form. 

The  last  letter  visible  in  line  10  is  V,  the  letter  beginning  line  11 
is  M.  I  propose  to  read  VITVLATIONEM.  The  Didot  trans- 
lator  of  Dionysius,  at  a  loss  to  translate  xapurr^pM,  VI  95  {*Anod6ifTu 
dc  Ka\  roiff  h  t§  w^ti  6toU  x*^P^f^P^)t  ^^  ^^^  paraphrase  "  cum  autem 
dis . . .  victimas  et  sacrificia,  ut  ipsis  gratias  agerent,  persolvissent". 

The  Greek  uses  x^p^^^np*"^  ^^^  c^X^P^'^P^  {tvxapiorovrrtO  of  thank 
offerings.^  The  same  idea  is  expressed  I  think  by  vHulaHOt  which 
only  occurs  once  in  Latin  literature,  Macrobius  (S.  3,  2,  14), 
"  Piso  ait  viiulam  viciariam  nominari,  cuius  rei  hoc  argumentum 
profert,  quod  postridie  Nonas  Julias  re  bene  gesta,  cum  pridie 

^  E.  g.,  Schwegler,  ROm.  Gesch.  I  532 ;  Ihne,  Rhein.  Mas.  9,  361. 

*Farnell  (The  CulU  of  the  Greek  States  III,  p.  86)  says  of  the  Thes- 
mophoria  "The  day  may  hare  been  called  deofio^pla  because  it  was  the 
first  day  of  the  whole  festiral'*.  Similarly  perhaps  Dits  Poplifugia,  Fowler 
(Festivals,  p.  174)  remarks,  **Nor  can  we  explain  the  singular  fact  that 
this  is  the  only  festival  in  the  whole  year  marked  in  large  capitals  in  the 
Calendars  which  falls  before  the  Nones ".  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  in 
the  earliest  Calendar  the  Nones  of  July  fell  on  the  5th,  and  that  the  confusion 
in  regard  to  the  Nonae  Caprotinae  arose  in  this  way,  when  the  Nonae  were 
changed  to  the  7th  ? 

'  De  Feriis  Latinis,  p.  23. 

*  For  a  simultaneous  celebration  at  Rome  see  Werner,  p.  35. 

^  Compare  dvaia^  ;tap«rr7ptovf  (Dessau  8805  and  Dionysius  VI  95). 
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populus  a  Tuscis  in  fugam  versus  sit,  unde  Poplifugia  vocantur, 
post  victoriam  ceriis  sacrificiis  fiat  vitulatto*\^  Harper's  dic- 
tionary translates  Viiulaiio  by  'public  thanksgiving',  Georges 
by  "Siegesopfer",  Wissowa  (Religion  371  A,  5)  by  'freudigcr 
opferakt'.  As  Fowler  points  out,  the  meaning  of  the  word  was 
entirely  unknown  to  Roman  scholars.  See  the  whole  passage 
Macrobius  S.  3,  2,  11-16.'  The  definition  of  Macrobius,  ''nomen 
sacrifici  ob  laetitiam  facti '',  we  may  perhaps  accept  but  not  the 
connection  with  viia^  voce  laeiari^  victoria,  or  vUu/us.  Plautus 
in  a  corrupt  passage  (Persa  251  ff.)  has 

lovi  opulento,  incluto,  Ope  gnato 
Supremo,  ralido,  viripotenti 
Opes,  spes  bonas,  copias  commodanti 
.  .  .  lubens  vitulotyue  merito ; 

and  as  Fowler  remarks,  "  If  the  viiulaiio  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Poplifugia,  as  it  was  indeed  in  the  legend  as  given  by 
Macrobius,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remember  that  that  day  is 
marked  in  one  calendar  as  feriae  Jom'\  The  etymology  of 
viiulaiio  is  as  difficult  for  us  as  it  was  for  the  ancients.*  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  word  may  be  connected  with  the 
root  seen  in  Umb.  eveieiu.  This  is  used  twice  in  the  Tab.  Iguv.;  II 
b,  8,  si  perakne,  sevakne  upetu,  eveietu^=-%\i!tm  sollemnem,  hostiam 
deligito,  voveio  (Buck),  and  II  b,  1 1 ,  kapru  perakne,  sevakne  upetu, 
eveieiu=^QA^x\xvci  sollemnem,  hostiam  deligito,  voveio.  It  will  be 
seen  that  upeiu  would  correspond  to  capia:=d€lecia  in  our 
inscription,  and  eveieiu  to  vUulaiionem*  in  the  sense  of ' offering '. 

^  One  may  perhaps  compare  the  modem  place  in  Campania  VUulazio  (Nissen, 
Italische  Landeskunde  II  694).  For  Vitukuius  see  Schnlze  (Eigennamen 
153  »nd  381). 

'  Nonius,  14  M,  has  "  vitulantis  reteres  gaudentes  dixerunt,  dictum  a  bonae 
vitae  commodo;  sicuti  qui  nunc  est  in  summa  laetitia  viven  eum  dicimus" ; 
Paulus  similarly,  '*  Viiulans  laetans  gaudio". 

'  Walde  connects  it  with  *  fvc,  Ausruf  gehobener  Festesfreude  (cf.  Gr.  evoZ), 
which  unfortunately  is  not  attested  for  Latin.  He  may  be  right,  and  one  might 
compare  iuHlatio  and  grahikUto^  connected  by  Walde  with  Skt.  gfrAti  (singt, 
lobt).  An  interesting  semasiological  parallel  to  vitulari^  xntuiatio  is  furnished 
by  A.  S.  Id^an  *play',  *  sport'  (Goth,  laikan  Meap',  'dance'),  and  A.  S.  /o^, 
•  play*,  *  offering  *,  *  gift ',  *  sacrifice  \  surviving  in  *  wed-lock  *.  The  following 
equations  seem  to  be  suggestive,  gratus  :  ingratus  ::  *vitus  :  invitus^  gratular: 
gratus ::  vitulor:  *  vitus ;  but  the  derivation  of  intntus  is  not  certain,  see  Walde. 

*For  the  apposition  of  viiuiationem  and  uxmenta  compare  Dessau  3234, 
**  hoce  seignum  pro  Cn.  filiod  donum  dedit  *' ;  3237,  **  Dianae  aidicolam  vatttm 
dedit  meretod  ",  rendered  in  Greek  by  ^Aprdfiari  evxav  wdaiojv  ankduKt, 
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The  derivation  of  eveieiu  is  not  certain.    Buecheler  (Umbrica  142) 
connected  it  with  evincire^  but  it  is  now  generally  connected  with 
the  root  seen  in  viciuma,  Ger.  weihcn}    The  absence  of  c  in  vUulor 
makes  a  difficulty  but  has  its  parallel  in  Viioria  from  an  archaic 
inscription  of  Praeneste'  (CIL.  I  58).    Of  course  in  our  inscription 
the  spelling  may  have  been  vikiulaiio  or  veitulaiio.    If  my  con- 
jecture is  correct,  it  would  give  us  some  idea  of  the  length  of  the 
lines.     I  have  supplied  10  letters,  which  added  to  the  12  preserved 
in  1.  II  would  make  22 ;  but  the  letters  in  this  line  are  unusually 
crowded ;  1. 10  in  the  same  space  only  contains  10  letters ;  1.  9  in  a 
little  less  space  only  six,  one  of  which  is  M,  equivalent  ordinarily 
to  at  least  two  letters.    The  full  line  then  might  contain  anywhere 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  letters,  dependent  on  the  size  of  the 
letters  and  the  interspaces,  which  vary  considerably  in  the  parts 
preserved.    My  restoration  is  based  on  this  assumption,  but  of 
course  we  have  no  warrant  that  at  the  upper  end  of  the  inscription 
the  lines  ended  at  precisely  the  same  point.    The  graver  may 
have  preferred  to  begin  a  new  word  or  at  least  a  new  syllable  on 
another  line.    Cf.  esled^  11.  2/3 ;  kalaio/rem^  11.  8/9 ;  vxmen/iay  11. 
10/ 1 1.    In  the  case  of  vihdationem,  there  probably  was  not  room 
for  the  M  on  the  preceding  line/  but  as  M  takes  a  great  deal  of 
space,  the  scribe  may  not  have  realized  this  until  after  he  had 
written  NE. 

In  the  Greek  sacrificial  inscriptions  it  is  customary  to  mention 
what  part  of  the  sacrifice  the  priests  and  other  participants  are  to 

'  See  OsthofT,  I.  F.  6,  39.  In  BB.  24, 1S4,  he  connects  English  *  witch'  with 
the  same  root. 

'  For  other  examples  cf.  Zimmermann,  Rhein.  Mas.  45,  493.  BB.  25,  69 ; 
I.  F.  19,  Anzeiger  30;  Emout,  MSL,  13,  340;  Hey,  ALL.  15.  275;  and  Mohl, 
Chronologie  du  Latin  Vulgaire,  p.  313  ff. 

'  Thumeysen,  Rhein.  Mus.  55,  484,  finds  a  difficulty  in  this  separation  of  M 
from  the  rest  of  the  word  on  the  preceding  line,  although  he  admits  it  to  be 
possible  in  so  old  an  inscription.  In  his  own  reordering  of  the  lines  he  admits 
ha/m.  Some  perhaps  would  prefer  to  make  M.=  Maxwnoi,  just  as  we  find  at 
the  beginning  of  an  inscription  fuy6!hi  Nifteaic  (Dessau  3738),  but  this  order 
would  be  most  unusuaL  Sancio  in  later  inscriptions  frequently  precedes  the 
name  of  the  deity  as  it  does  in  Sancio  Jovi  Territori^  but  that  a  five-stroked  m 
should  here  stand  by  mistake  for  an  Etruscan  M  =  S.  =  Sanctoi  is  most  im- 
probable. Compare  however  Afirqurios  AHxentrom  (for  AHxentros)  (CIL.  XIV 
4099 ;  Conway,  Italic  Dialects,  p.  317,  and  Lattes,  Iscizione  Paleolatine,  p.  43). 
If  dotau  is  accepted,  as  it  stands  as  an  imperative  form,  M  may  be  the  last 
letter  of  piaeulum,  sacrufiHum  or  some  similar  word. 

18 
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receive  as  perquisites  and  what  part  the  people/  Thus  in  the 
Calendar  of  Cos  immediately  before  t6v  dc  tcfnOivra  r»i  ZiyW  we  have 

(ZP.  I  n.  5)  1*  22  n.)  yipfi  dc  Xa/i/3ayci  r^  bipfia  koH  t6  aKtXos,  Uporrotol  dc 
aKtXos,  rii  dc  aXXa  Kpta  rat  n6\iot,  and  in  1.  50  ff,,  shortly 
after  Povt  6  KpiBtU  Bvtrai  Zrjpi  IloXi^i,  we  find  ycpi;  rov  fioot  rm  ifprji 

ddpfia   Koi  (TJcAor*  Upa  iaptvs  nap^xa c  — ^"—  Koi  rjnaros   rjfuav    koI 

Koikiaf  ^pxav  Bva<l>6pt»i  d<  rov  (ncAcor  rov  r«oy  Icpoiroitty  dtdorac  aKpiaxiop 

vwrov  diKp€as ,  larpois  Kpdas,  avXrjrcU  icptaSf  )(aKK€t»p  kqI  K*papje<av 

iKOTtpois  TO  K€<f>a\aioyf  ra  di  AWa  Kpta  ras  n6\ios,*      In  OUr  inscrip« 

tion  I  believe  there  was  no  reference  to  the  perquisites  of  the  priest, 
but  rather  to  the  so-called  visceratio  such  as  is  implied  in  ra  df  Sk\a 

Kpta  ras  n6\ios»  Compare  ZP.  II,  n.  29, 1.  16,  ra  d<  JXXa  Kpta  'A6rj' 
paiois  /icpt^«iy,  and  1.  24i  vtp^vrt^v  ra  Kpta  rcoi  dijftoii  rwi 'A^i^yaiotv 
tv  KtpaptiK&i  KaBdwtp  cV  rals  aWais  Kptavofiia%s  airodiddi^fff  rat  fitpidas  tls 
t6v  drjfjuiP  tKaarop  Kara  rovf  nipirovras  6ir6a'ovs  Ay  napixjii  o  d^/Aor  tKaoTO£. 
Cf.  Athenaeus  VI  27,  "  kov  ry  dyaKeiij^  inlrivot  <rrr)\ift  ytypairrat  *  roiv  dt 
0OOIP  Toiv  ^ytfiSpoip  Totp  t^aipovptvap  ( =  eximius,  kapia)  r6  fM.ip 
TpiTov  fupos  ftp  t6v  dySipaf  ra  d<  dvo  ptpt}  to  flip  mpop  r«p  Ifptit  to  dc 
roir  napaaiTois, 

Compare  the  following  glosses :  asignae  Kpraftcpi^o/icva  (Buecheler, 
ALL.  1 103);  Viscerationem €v<f>paaiapCC. Gl.  II 209, 53) ;  AiapofiriKp^t^f 
visceraiio  {II  273,5);  Visceraiio  dprdKptas  (II  209,  48).  Persius 
(6,  50)  has  *'  oleum  ar^^r^a^que  popello  largior ",  with  which 
compare  CIL.  IX  5309,  ornetur  dedicatione  artocria  populo 
cuprensi  dedit.  Visceratio  is  found  in  the  following  inscriptions  : 
IX,  23 ;  X,  45 1 ;  VIII,  1321,— ob  dedicatione  congentilibus  et sacer- 
dotibus  viscerationem  et  epulum\^  also  in  another  African  inscrip- 
tion reported  by  Cagnat,  Revue  Arch^ologique  29  (1898),  p.  394, 
ob  dedicationem  visce\raiionem  populo?]  dedit.  Servius  A,  VI 
253,  commenting  on  the  line 

solida  imponit  taurorum  viscera  flammis 

says,  "non  exta  dicit  sed  carnes  nam  viscera  sunt  quicquid  inter 

^  Compare  Dessau  4906  (Lex  Furfonensis)  at  the  end.  Sei  quei  ad  hue  tem- 
plum  rem  deivinam  fecerit  lovi  Libero  aut  lovis  genio  ptlUis  coria  fanei  sunto. 
See  also  Dessau  4916.  For  Semitic  parallels  see  Haupt,  Journ.  of  Bib.  Lit. 
19,  59;  for  India  Oldenberg,  Die  Religion  des  Veda,  pp.  326  fif.  and  360. 

'  For  other  similarly  precise  regulations  see  ZP.  I,  numbers  4, 6,  8 ;  II,  num- 
bers 10,  24,  25,  48,  113, 129,  144;  Michel,  726  and  854. 

'  Cf.  Sueton.,  Caesar  38,  Adiecit  epulum  ac  visceratumem ;  Solinus  i,  10,  con- 
saeptum  etiam  intra  quod  ritus  sacrorum,  factu  bovicidiis  .  .  .  etenim  cum 
viscerationem  sacricolis  daret.  On  the  references  to  xdseeraHo  in  Umbrian  see 
Buecheler,  Umbrica,  p.  41  and  p.  140. 
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ossa'  et  cutem'  est,  unde  etiam  visceratio  dicitur  ut  diximus 
supra"  =  1  211,  where  his  note  runs  *^ viscera  non  tantum  intestina 
dicimus,  sed  quicquid  sub  corio  est,  ut  in  Albano  Latinis  visceratio 
dicitur,  id  est  caro".  (Cf.  Servius  A,  3, 321  and  622.)  I  propose 
to  read  viskesa  kapitod  quoi  ha  velod.  Kapiiod  would  correspond 
to  Xa/i0ai'€iy,'  the  word  commonly  used  in  Greek  inscriptions. 
Dionysius,  IV  49,  describing  the  feriae  Laiinae^  has  the  words 

rdfar  h  dci  napix^^v  cfca(m;y  n6\%¥  tit  rii  Itpd  Koi  fioipaVf  fjp  tKaarriv  dc^crcc 

Xofi/3av€iv.  Pliny,  N.  H.  3,  9,  69,  uses  the  compound  accipere, 
''et  cum  his  camem  in  monte  Albano  solid  accipere  populi 
Albenses"  etc.  Cicero,  pro  Plane.  8,  23,  has  camem  Latinis 
petant.  In  commenting  on  this  passage  the  Scholia  Bobiensia 
have  "  ci vitates  adiacentes  poriiunculas  camis  acciperenV\  Varro, 
LL.  6,  25,  has  camem  peter e,  Capitod =\aii^¥iroi  accords  better 
with  Greek  usage  than  would  petitod.  For  the  order  keiviam 
quoi  compare  the  well-known  inscription  from  Luceria,  CIL.  IX 
782,  ceivium  quis  volet  pro  iudicatod  n(umum)  L  manum  iniectio 
estod ;  and  Tab.  Ig.  VII  a,  52,  hatuto  totar  pisi  ^^n>j/=capiunto 
civitatis  quisquis  volet.     Quoiha^  is  written  as  one  word  because 

^In  riew  of  this  passage  should  not  os  (=zossf  as  fs  =  ess)  be  translated 
•bone'  in  Mil.  30? — 

pol  si  quid  em 
conixus  esses,  per  corium,  per  yiscera 
perque  os  elephanti  transmineret  brachium. 
Ribbeck  translates  *'zum  Maul  hinaus";  Bentley emended  to  ossa;  cf.  Men.  859. 

'Cf.  Isidorus  Or.  XI  I,  t6,  yiscera  non  tantum  intestina  dicimus,  sed  quic- 
quid sub  corio  est,  a  risco  quod  est  inter  cutem  et  camem;  Seneca,  Here. 
Oet.  1262,  ecce  direpta  cute  viscera  manus  detexit.  The  Codex  Mediceus  of 
Vergil  glosses  dapes^  in  Eel.  VI  79,  by  viscera.  See  also  Lucilius  474,  with 
Marx'  note. 

'  In  the  inscription  of  the  second  century  =  ZP.  II,  n.  46,  discussed  by  Maas, 
Orpheus  (p.  26),  alpiru  is  used,  1.  123,  MepCw  6k  ysivofiivuv  aiptru  Upehg^  dv- 
(ftepeici  etc.     See  Maas,  p.  49,  and  CIL.  XIV  21 1 2,  cited  by  him. 

*For  quHha  I  suggest  two  other  possibilities,  neither  of  which  seems  to  be 
probable,  i.  ^  is  an  enclitic  particle  (cf.  Skt.  ka,  Umb.  hont  in  erihont, 
O.  H.  G.  ihha,  but  see  Brugmann,  K.  Z.  36,  406)  and  qtwiha  is  used  like  oiyt. 
See  Brugmann,  Die  Demonstratir  Pronomina,  p.  69.  2.  quoiha  =  quaia,  h  being 
inserted  to  prerent  hiatus.  In  the  examples  I  cite,  however,  h  comes  before  t, 
not  after  it:  quohi  for  quoi^  Plaut.,  Poen.  824  (Birt,  Der  Hiat  bei  Plautus, p. 
23);  Stahius9Sk^  StaAia  for  Staius  (CIL.  X  5372):  Se Aius  =  Seius (Eph.  Ep'ig. 
IV  72.  n.26);  i^Aiics  for  Boitu  (Veneti,  Pauli,  Altit.  F.  Ill  344  and  401). 
Quciha  might  then  be  compared  with  7ro<a,  biroia^  for  which  I  cite  here  only 
one  example  from  a  rery  interesting  inscription  of  lasos  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  C.  (Hicks,  Gk.  Insc.  of  the  Brit.  Mus.,  440  =  Michel,  724),  Kara  rdSe  Updotfu  6 
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ha  is  enclitic  just  as  ^«i;iA^(m)  in  1. 1.  (See  Thurneysen,  Rhein. 
Mus.  55, 485.)  Ha  =  haec ;  cf.  tstat  ilia.  As  velod  begins  the  next 
line  there  was  no  need  of  punctuation,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
read  havelod^  the  word  which  has  caused  so  much  trouble.  Velod 
itself  is  undoubtedly  difficult,  and  Thurneysen's  explanation, 
which  makes  it  equivalent  to  voluntate^  does  not  seem  to  me 
probable.  The  graver  of  the  inscription  was  not  above  making 
mistakes,  some  of  which  he  has  corrected.  Uncorrected  mistakes 
even  in  official  inscriptions  are  not  unknown ;  cf.  utra  for  verba 
and  sacanal (or  dacanalin  the  Sen.  Cons,  de  Bacchanal ibus,  maio- 
rem  for  maiorum  in  Dessau  38,  oiiis  for  ollis,  Dessau  5039 
(Arval  Brethren  Insc.  containing  Carmen  Arvale).  The  most 
probable  supposition  seems  to  me  to  be  that  velod  is  a  mistake 
for  voled=  volet  or  for  velid^  and  of  the  two  voled  seems  more 
likely  if  we  regard  the  usage  of  inscriptions  and  of  Umbrian. 
The  d  oi  voled,  which  is  irregular,  would  be  supported  by  esed 
of  1.  I,  if  that  is  equal  to  erii.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  word 
in  the  inscription  ending  in  /,  and  we  do  not  know  but  that  all 
final  /'s  would  have  been  d's.  According  to  the  index  of  CIL., 
Vol.  I,  volet  occurs  25  times  {guei  volet  12  X  ),  volent  twice,  velit  4 
times,  all  other  forms  of  velle  12  times.  In  the  Laws  of  the  XII 
Tables  volet  occurs  5  times;  viz.,  (ed.  Schoell)  i,  4,  quis  volei, 
vindex  esto;  3,  3,  si  volet \  3,  4,  si  volet  (\}is)\  7, 7,quaz;^/f/iumenta 
agito,  for  which  Cic,  pro  Caec.  19,  54,  has  iubet  qua  velit  agere 
iumentum.  Compare  Dessau  6086  (Lex  Municipii  Tarentini), 
eiusque  pecuniae  quei  volet,  petitio  est;  6087  (Lex  Ursonensis), 
c.  LXXV,  qui  volet  petitio  persecutioque  esto,  a  formula  used 
repeatedly  in  this  and  similar  inscriptions.'  I  of  course  should 
prefer  to  keep  velod  in  the  sense  oi  volet  or  velit  if  the  form  could 

iepiv^  Tov  diJ^  Tov  fuyioTov,  Aafipaviro  6k  tuv  dvofiivuv  aKih}^  h  dirolov 
av  di^Tfi.  For  similar  phraseology  compare  ZP.  II,  n.  65, 1.  30,  Bbetv  6k  k^elv 
dnav  b  ri  hv  pdXffrai  eKaffTOC\ZV,  II,  n.lig,  rot 'EpfiaOvirolpif'iov  brrt  kc 
diXtf;!!,  n.  log.  A,  &fi  pdXtf I  =  &&v;  U,  n.  26,  ov  aft  pdhrrai,  ButCatoused 
quotum  =  ctdus  in  an  old  religious  formula,  Agr.  139,  Oscan  has  ptiiiu  =  quoia 
and  the  equation  of  quoika  with  noia  seems  too  venturesome  to  commend  ap- 
proval. Its  acceptance  would  of  course  necessitate  a  change  in  the  proposed 
supplements ;  e.  g.,  with  rex  as  the  implied  subject,  viskesa  kapitod  hostiaso]  M 
QVOIHA  VELOD.  There  would  not  be  room  for  detailed  mention  of 
different  parts  of  the  victims. 

^  Instead  of  qui  volet  we  find,  Dessau  8240,  eius  rei  persecutio  cuihbet  de papulo 
datur,  with  which  may  be  compared  the  formulae  common  in  Greek  inscriptions, 
e^ovala  laru  r^   dihjvri,  i^earu  r^*  dkT^vru 
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be  plausibly  explained.  It  is  barely  conceivable  that  we  have 
here  a  sort  of  contamination  of  the  subj.  and  imper.  which  must 
often  have  been  used  with  nearly  equivalent  force.  Similarly  in 
the  Luceria  inscription  (Conway,  It.  Dial.,  p.  31)  the  peculiar  forms 
fundctHd  parentatid,  if  well  attested,  may  be  an  imp.  -tod  in- 
fluenced by  a  subj.  -t^,  although  Oscan  influence  may  be  sus- 
pected. Umb.  has  veltu  =*  veltod  =  *  veletod  and  early  Latin 
may  have  had  a  similar  form,  due  to  whose  influence  velod  appears 
for  velid.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  hypothesis  and  a  rather 
hazardous  one.  Fay,  A.  J.  P.  XV,  420,  thinks  that  tegitod  is  the 
result  of  syncretism  of  "^teget^ccA  *iegod^  and  in  a  private  letter 
he  compares  with  velod  the  Lesbian  imper.  iivfm  from  fiup^fu. 
(Brugmann,  Vgl.,  Gr.  II  *  §  957,  p.  1317,  who  compares  *dd  in  Lat. 
cedd*)    D  may  then  have  come  from  other  imperative  forms.^ 

The  remainder  of  the  inscription  I  would  supplement  so  as  to 
read  neqtu  skelos  estod  sakrufikiod  iovestod  Unquiod.  In  the  Lex 
Furfonensis  (Dessau  4906)  we  have  sine  scelere,  sine  piaculo ;  in 
the  dedication  of  an  altar  (Dessau  4909),  si  quit  sacrifici  quo  volet 
ferre  et  ibi  ubi  volet,  uti  sine  scelere  sine  fraude  lic[et].  Livy, 
XXII  10,  quotes  a  solemn  ordinance  in  regard  to  the  ver  sacrum 
in  which  these  words  occur  "  si  id  moritur,  quod  fieri  oportebit, 
profanum  esto,  neque  scelus  esto,  si  quis  rum  pet  occidetve 
insciens,  ne  fraus  esto,  si  quis  clepsit,  ne  populo  scelus  esto  *\  The 
formula  neque  skelos  estod  in  our  inscription  would  seem  to  hark 
back  to  a  time  when  it  was  ordinarily  considered  wrong  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  oxen.    Cicero,  N.  D.  2,  159,  quoting  Aratus  says, 

*'  Ferrea  turn  vero  proles  exorta  repente  est 
Aasaque  funestum  prima  est  fabncarier  ensem 
Et  gustare  mana  vinctum  domitumque  iuvencam. 

Tanta  putabatur  utilitas  percipi  e  bubus  ut  eorum  visceribus  vesci 
scelus  haberetur  ".'    The  words  of  Aratus  are,  Phaen.  132,  irpAroc 

^  Other  hypothesis  which  have  occurred  to  me,  but  which  do  not  seem 
plausible,  are :  I.  velod ^  veMd;  cf.  poi/hnro  and  the  explanation  proposed  above 
for  dot.  a.  velod  •=.  velont  from  *velo  before  it  became  volo,  and  with  n  dropped 
as  in  coraverott  dedrot^  CIL.  I  1 73,  and  frequently  in  Oscan ;  cf.  set  =  sent  =  sunt, 
Nicholson,  Keltic  Researches,  pp.  154  and  157,  interprets  sot  in  a  lead  tablet 
found  at  Amelie  les  Bains  (CIL.  XII  5367)  as  =  Lat.  sont  and  metaf=.metant 
from  Stokes's  ^  met  mat,  ftlhlen  (?) ;  mitat  in  the  Duenos  insc.  has  been  inter- 
preted as  mittant.  In  this  case  quei  would  be  plural  and  we  should  have  to 
supply  kafiant  or  kapiotUod,  For  -ot  (pronounced  od)  in  Irish  from  •ont  cf. 
Thurneysen,  K.  Z.  37,  433. 

'Cf.  Vergil,  G.  3,  537,  "impia  quam  caesis  gens  est  epulata  iuvencis ",  on 
which  Senritts  comments,  **  Arati  est  hoc,  qui  dicit  maiores  bovem  comesse 
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dc  fioAv  inavavT  dporrip^Pf  on  which  the  scholiast  remarks  datfiit 
tivai  €d6K€i.  t6v  apAniv  <r<f>d^?  Germanicus  translates,  Aratea  136, 
Polluit  et  taurus  mensas  adsuetus  aratro.  Varro,  R.  R.  2,  5,  4, 
says,  "  hie  socius  hominum  in  rustico  opere  et  Cereris  minister,  ab 
hoc  antiqui  manus  ita  abstineri  voluerunt  ut  capite  sanxerint,  si 
quis  occidisset,  qua  in  re  testis  Attice,  testis  Peloponnesos,  nam 
ab  hoc  pecore  Athenis  Buzuges  nobilitatus,  Argis  homogyros  ".' 
Cf.  Pliny,  N.  H.  8,  180,  socium  enim  laboris  agrique  culturae 
habemus  hoc  animal  tantae  apud  priores  curae,  ut  sit  inter 
exempla  damnatus  a  populo  Romano  die  dicta  qui  concubinae 
procaci  rure  omassum  edisse  se  negante  occiderat  bovem,  actus- 
que  in  exilium  tamquam  colono  suo  interempto ''.  I  write  sakru- 
fikiod  with  u  rather  than  i  because  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
earlier  form;  cf.  George's  Lex.  der  Lat.  Wortformen  under 
sacrificium  and  sacrificare.  Neither  word  occurs  in  Vol.  P  of  the 
Corpus.  For  f  of  course  FH  may  have  been  written  as  in  the 
Numasios  inscription.    So  too  in  Poplifugiod. 

That  Icvesiod  =  iusio  is  now  generally  conceded.  I  have 
pointed  out  in  Harvard  Studies  (XI,  163)  that  the  gloss  of  Paulus, 
p.  74,  tavistae  compositum  a  Jove  et  iustae^  shows  that  such  a  form 
was  not  unknown  to  ancient  grammarians.  lustum  sacrificiufn  is 
used  by  Servius  (Dan.),  A.  Ill  279,  *'  ergo  quoniam  non  ad  iusiutn 
sacrificium  lovem  invocaverint,  ideo  illi  piaculum  solvunt ". 
Macrobius,  S.  3,  11,  7,  uses  iusia  libatio.  Cicero,  N.  D.  Ill  38, 
has  **  lusHtia  quae  suum  cuique  distribuit " ;  Cicero,  De  Leg^. 
2,  30,  iusiae  religionis;  Suetonius,  Cluad.  21,  iustum  atque  legiH^ 
mum  (munus).  Cato,  Agr.  139,  in  a  formula  manifestly  old,  has 
'*  si  deus,  si  dea  es,  quoium  illud  sacrum  est,  uti  tibi  ius  est  porco 
piaculo  facere "  etc.  I  take  iustum  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek 
y6fUfioPt  by  which  it  is  glossed,  Corp.  Gl.  II  336,  38  and  396, 57,  or 
in  the  sense  of  KaBrjKov.  Plus  iusto*  is  glossed,  Corp.  Gl.  II  152,  38, 
llXcov  Tov  KaBrfKOPTos.  I  shall  content  myself  with  citing  only  a  few 
examples  in  point  from  Greek  inscriptions :  ZP.  II,  n.  48, 1.  16, 6  d^ 

$v<ridC»v  ri  ifiddfifj   rh  KaB^KOPra  ndvra  iroitirtoi  tSh  6*my  followed 
immediately  by  Xayfiapir^i  hi  r^r  Bvalat  f  r  hv  4^po  (TicAor  kgI  &fxopp 

nefas  putabant  *\    See  Sueton.,  Dom.  9,  and  compare  ^v^dve,  Homeric  Hymns, 
Hermes  436,  with  the  comment  of  Allen  and  Sykes  in  their  edition  (London, 

1904). 
^  Cf.  von  Prott  and  Stengel,  Rhein.  Mus.  53, 198,  n.  2,  and  409. 
'  Wilamovitz  (Hermes  37,  307)  emends  to  bomagiros, 
'Cf.  Sidonius,  Epist.  3,  3,  9,  iusto plus€ulum. 
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rit  dc  Xoiira  KaTaKonT€T6»i  tv  rm  Upmi;  in  the  same  insc,  1.  9, 

ftapix€i9  dc  Koi  T^  $t^  TO  Ka$rj KOVf  and  1.  23,  Sfioi^s  di  irap*^ov<nv  oi 
tpaviaral  r^  KaOrjKOPra  rmi  $€&t ',  CIA.  II  X ,  622,  nai  ras  X  o  i  ir  a  r 
Bvalas  &g  icaBrJKtv  6v*i9  virip  rov  koipov]  ZP.  II,  n.  1 29,  VI  9)  irapi^u 
d€  kq\  €nrt<l>dpos  rois  ijp^ari  xal  rA  Xoiirc^  rit  irorl  rav  Bvaiav  navra  not 
Kapn^vti  rd  re  ix  rov  Up^lov  vo  iiiC^f^*^"^  l*p^\  ^Q^  jUSt  before 
roir  Btois  ra  re  ex  rov  Up€iov  wMvofiitrfiipa  Upd,  ZP.  11,  n.  4^,  $v€^p 
Tovs  yt6»pyovs  koX  tovs  npoaxd^povs  roiv  Btoip  ^ i  Btfiis  Koi  ras  fioipas 
p€fifip\  ZP.  II,  n.  46,  1.  II3»  ^  Itptvs  di  cfTireXcirao  ras  iBlyiOVt 
XiTovpyiag ;  ZP.  II,  n.  7»  1*  1^1  Karii  ra  dpxola  p6fUfAa ;  1.  24?  Bir»£ 
fifjdiiroTt  TovTo  €KK€i<f>B€ifi  firjii  okiytopfiBtlri  irore  rh,  r^r  ttKrtfitlat',  ZP.  II, 

n.  28,  1.  9,  6/iA<$(raiTaff  r^v  p6fHfiop  opKop.    Cf.  Dionysius,  I  24,  it 

de  ^7  ical  TovT^p  \dfioi€P  rrfp  diKaiap  fAoipap  and  rovr  re  ^cocr  rc^ 
d  I K  a  i  a  vwovpytip  d^vprts. 

Thurneysen,  Rhein.  Mus.  56,  162,  has  already  accepted  the 
reading  ioiquiod  and  connected  it  with  linquere^  \om6i.  He  even 
suggests  that  it  may  refer  to  the  remains  of  a  sacrifice.  I  take  it 
of  course  as  a  verbal  adjective  like  capias}  For  the  o  compare 
XoifTfSr,  Xc'Xoiira,  soctus,  gomia,  Walde  derives  the  perfect  liqui 
from  laiquu  Reliquiae  {sc.  partes)  is  probably  itself  a  verbal 
adjective  formed  like  eximius.  The  Greek  inscriptions  furnish 
some  striking  parallels  to  the  use  of  Ioiquiod^  except  that  the 
Greeks  usually  mention  the  gods  first,  and  then  the  share  left  for 
mortals.  Compare  ZP.  II,  n.  58,  1.  96  (a  very  important  long 
inscription  from  Andania  of  the  early  part  of  the  first  century 

B.  c),  'icpov  dfiiryov.  ol  Upoi  dnh  t&p  Bv/aAt^p  t&p  dyofiiptip 
MP  rai  iroftirai  a<^X<$vreff  d<f>*  tKoarov  rit  p6fHfia{=  iustod)  roig  BtoU  r  h 
X  oiir  ^  Kpia  KaTaxfnitra<rB»<rap  c/r  t6  Up6p  dtiirpop]  ZP.  II,  n.  13^1  1*  ^7 
(I  give  as  restored  by  ZP.),  rck  dc  Kpia  hihoaBai  roU  Bv<ra<n  d^acpc- 

B€PT»p[fn\ThpTpdw€{ap  t&p  y ofuCo/ic »« y  =  sakrufikiod iovestod 
Ioiquiod.  ZP.  supports  the  restoration  by  references  to  n.  156, 
V.  41,  and  n.  180,  v.  7  (not  yet  published),  and  n.  144,  C,  1.  26  sqq., 

d<fnup*ip  de  dirh  t&p  Itpti^p  d  &»  doie^i  xaX&g  ^X^^^  ^^^  ^'^  rpoircfay  rijp  rov 
Btov  Toig    di    Xoiirocr  nd<ri  Saa  tar  [••••]  t&p  Uptl^p  XP^^^^  ^ 

rhp  ydfMP  rrm&p.    I  would  also  call  attention  to  ZP.  II,  n.  129,  VI, 

1.  I4»  ol  dc  iwifArfPioi  ol  BvopTts  r^r  Bvaiag  ravrat  dirodttO'ovrrc  r&i  jcocywc  t6s 

^  This  would  be  of  coarse  the  earliest  example  of  the  Ablative  Absolute. 
The  construction  is  disputed  for  the  Twelve  Tables  (see  ALL.  13,  372)  but 
seems  to  be  Italic,  being  found  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian  (see  Conway,  Italic 
Dialects,  p.  501)  and  in  the  Paelignian  aetatu  firaia  fertHd(%t^  Thumeysen, 
Rhein.  Mus.  43,  350). 
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T€  iWvras  frarrat  Koi  rw  tnfKayx^^^  ^^  4f*»cn;,  rht  it  Xotira  i^Zwri 
avroi.  6  df  aprvnjp  iUktl  rh  Itpa  rolg  napovtri ;  and  tO  the  USe  of 
viroXccfr(S/icya  by  Suidas  Under  x«»Xoicpcrai,  OTi  w6iuis  ^9  rk  viroXctv^o- 
fitpa  Tfjt  Svaiag  reus  Icpf at  Xafiffavtip  A  tiaip  olop  dtpfiara  koX  ic«»Xat» 
Compare  also   Hesychius,  Otv/Mpla,    awapxri  •    Bvala  J)  6  Xa/Afiawiwauf 

ol  Uptit  Kptasf  intihhv  Bwirai .  6*ov  fioipa.  To  sum  up,  my  restoration 
of  lines  xo-i6  is  as  follows : 

poplifug]IOD  lO  (vei)  VXMEN 

TA  KAPIA  DOTA'  Vptulatione 

M  I(ovei)  TE  .  RI .  T[orei'  viskesa 

kapitod  keivio]M  QVOI  HA 

VELOD »  NEQV[e  skclos  estod 

sakrufiki]OD  lOVESTOD 

LOIQVIOD 

I  supply,  as  the  subject  of  da/od,  rex,  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
I  make  the  subject  of  the  last  clause  in  the  preceding  inscription. 
No  one  can  realize  more  fully  than  I  how  doubtful  are  some  of 
the  particular  words  which  I  have  supplied.  Other  supplements 
have  occurred  to  me,  but  I  have  given  those  which  seem  to  me 
most  probable  and  best  supported  by  inscriptional  evidence. 
While  certainty  in  detail  is  unattainable,  I  trust  that  on  the 
inscription  as  a  whole  I  have  succeeded  in  shedding  some  light, 
and  have  pointed  out  the  way  by  which  perhaps  eventually 
a  more  definite  solution  may  be  reached. 

MiNTON  Warren. 

^  Mistake  for  DATOD.  '  =  TerrUari.  '  Perhaps  for  VOLED. 


IL  — LATIN  vs.  GERMANIC   MODAL    CONCEPTIONS. 

Mr.  Jespersen  ^  in  a  recent  plea  for  greater  independence  in  the 
methods  ol  modern  philology,  found  heart  to  deprecate  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  the  Latinist*s  methods  upon  the  philologist  who 
deals  with  modern  languages.  His  was  not  the  only  protest  of 
this  nature.  The  prefaces  of  Germanic  philological  works  seem 
to  be  incomplete  at  present  unless  some  such  warning '  appears. 
The  protest  is  no  doubt  called  for ;  I  would  by  no  means  deny  its 
timeliness,  though  I  still  hope  that  the  division  of  labor  Jespersen 
desires  will  not  also  lead  to  an  ignorance  of  the  many  good 
suggestions  which  may  come  from  a  sane  comparison  of  lan- 
guages. The  fault,  however,  does  not  lie  on  one  side  alone.  It 
will  be  necessary  here  in  calling  attention  to  the  relationship  of 
Germanic  to  Latin  problems  of  syntax  to  point  out  an  equally 
baneful  influence  upon  the  Latin  problems  that  has  emanated 
from  the  Germanic  workshop.  My  purpose  in  doing  so  is  of 
course  not  simply  to  retort  with  a  senseless  "tu  quoque"  to  the 
protest  that  I  have  cited,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  a  danger 
which  seems  in  no  slight  degree  to  affect  the  methods  of  classical 
philologists. 

The  danger  to  the  grammarian  of  modern  languages  which 
Mr.  Jespersen  has  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  converse  danger 
that  I  shall  attempt  to  indicate,  comes  from  an  unscientific  em- 
ployment of  the  comparative  method.  Now  this  danger  will 
always  be  present,  for  all  science  is  monistic.  Scientific  classifi- 
cation is  ultimately  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  an  all- 
comprehending  systematization  of  all  the  related  facts  with  which 
it  deals;  in  the  syntax  of  the  Indo-European  languages  this 
means  so  far  as  possible  an  attempt  to  group  the  constructions  of 
all  the  Indo-European  languages  into  one  comprehensive  scheme. 
The  almost  insuperable '  difficulties  contained  in  such  a  program 

^  Englische  Stadien,  35,  pp.  7-1  a. 

'Cf.  e.  g.  Behagel :  Syntax  des  Heliand  (preface) ;  Wunderlich :  Der  Deutsche 
Satzbau,  p.  359;  Behagel:  Gebrauch  der  Zeitformen,  p.  157  **So  sehr  also 
stehen  tinsere  Grammatiker  uHter  dem  Bann  der  laUinuchen  Syntax  ". 

'  The  attempt  is  not  hopeless  when  we  take  into  consideration  modal  and 
case  forms,  as  well  as  the  idiomatic  forms ;  for  these  often  prove  very  stable 
and  tend  to  restrain  the  meanings  from  ranging  too  widely. 

19 
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should  be  evident  at  once.  Syntax  deals  primarily  with  semantics. 
Semantic  changes  depend  very  largely  upon  the  caprices  of 
psychology,  and  even  the  most  positive  empiricist  does  not  claim 
an  ability  to  formulate  the  laws  of  thought.  The  morphological 
changes  involved  in  the  history  of  words  like  Gk.  ^in^r,  Lat.  fagus ; 
Goth,  boka ;  book,  follow  laws  that  are  fairly  well  understood. 
The  trained  philologist  if  told  that  the  changes  were  regular  could 
give  the  series  pretty  accurately  on  the  basis  of  any  one  of  them. 
However,  he  would  find  it  quite  a  hopeless  task  to  give  the 
meanings  of  the  cognates  in  the  series  on  the  basis  of  any  one  of 
them.  They  happen  to  be  about  as  follows ;  Gk.,  "oak";  Lat., 
'•beech";  Goth.,  ''letter  of  the  alphabet";  Eng.,  "book".  We 
may  attempt  ex  post  facto  to  explain  the  semantic  changes  here 
involved,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  formulate  laws  to  account 
for  those  changes.' 

Such  are  the  difficulties*  involved  in  attempting  a  science  of 
comparative  syntax  if  it  be  based  upon  function  alone.  Yet 
syntacticians  persist  in  comparing  constructions  as  to  function, 
speaking  e.  g.  of  the  Indo-European  subjunctives  of  conditions, 
indirect  discourse,  and  the  potential  optative,  etc.  I  shall  not 
condemn  such  comparisons ;  I  shall  only  indicate  in  brief  how  the 
modal  treatment  of  Latin,  for  example,  has  suffered  from  cate* 
gories  imposed  by  conceptions  gained  in  daily  intercourse  with, 
and  study  of  the  Germanic  languages.' 

'At  timet  while  the  morphological  changei  are  quite  regular  the  msanlng 
remain!  quite  unchanged  throughout,  ai  in  the  caie  of  gamya^U,  paivu^  fvittf#, 
gima^  '*come". 

*Mr.  Glldertleeve  hai  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  danger  of  loots 
compariioni,  cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXIII,  p.  133.  See  too  the  law  laid  down  and 
repeatedly  emphaiiied  by  Wood  regarding  the  iemaiiologlcal  poiiibiUtUa  of 
wordi.  In  A.  J.  V,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  954,  (T,  he  ihowi  the  great  danger  of 
connecting  words  on  the  ground  of  similarity  in  meaning  only.  If  luch 
caution  ii  needed  In  treating  wordi,  certainly  ai  great  caution  ii  needed  In 
syntactical  Ntudy  where  the  underlying  morphological  bates  are  more  fickls, 
Cf.  the  converse  law,  A.  J.  P.  Vol.  XIX,  p.  40,  (T. 

*  In  a  recent  paper  entitled  "A  Century  of  Metaphysical  Syntax,'*  Mr.  HaU 
has  sketched  ths  influence  of  Kantian  categories  upon  Latin  syntactical' 
terminology.  Ths  influence  was  certainly  strong.  I  would  suggest  howevsr, 
that  the  categories  would  hardly  have  been  adopted  so  readily  nor  retained  to 
persistently  had  not  the  vernacular  of  the  grammarians  who  used  them 
afforded  so  much  apparent  support  for  them*  In  fact  the  early  German 
grammarians  seem  occasionally  to  have  reached  such  distinctions  quite  apart 
from  the  Influence  of  Wolff  and  Kant.     E.  g.  Adelung,  LehrgcbAude  der 
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Most  of  us  have  been  convinced  by  Delbr,Uck  that  psychologic 
forces  (as  of  **  will "  and  **  wish  "  )  and  not  metaphysical  concep- 
tions formed  the  basis  of  the  earlier  modal  usages.  Much  of  the 
work  in  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin  modal  syntax  has  emanated 
from  this  belief,  and  the  work  seems  to  have  led  to  abiding 
results.  When  we  turn  to  Germanics,  however,  we  cannot  but 
be  impressed  by  the  success  with  which  metaphysical  categories 
seem  to  define  modal  distinctions.  Delbrllck,  who  did  so  much 
to  turn  syntax  away  from  metaphysical  theories,  himself  returns 
to  them  with  marked  frequency  in  dealing  with  Germanic  syntax, 
cf.  the  ever  recurring  terms  ''tatsUchlichkeit'',  '' vorstellung ", 
**  unwirklichkeit  **  in  his  recent  article,  **  Der  Germanische  Optativ 
im  Satzgefiige 'V  CKalsoErdmann's  Deutsche  Syntax,  Wunder- 
lich's  Deutscher  Satzbau,  etc.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
terms  are  largely  satisfactory  when  applied  to  the  facts  of 
Germanics.  The  conviction  is  inevitable  that  this  persistence  in 
the  use  of  such  terminology  is  not  entirely  due  to  a  slavish  copy- 
ing of  Kantian  terminology.  It  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
a  peculiar*  metaphysical  strain,  not  so  noticeable  in  the  earlier 
languages,  has  somehow  permeated  Germanic  modal  distinctions. 
What  I  wish  first  to  call  attention  to,  therefore,  is  the  frequent 

deutichen  Sprache  (11,  p.  391  [1783])  sayi  that  the  German  Subjunctive  ii 
uied  vom  iimr  ung^wisan  SacAt.  Thl«  U  metaphyiical,  but  it  doe*  not  adopt 
the  phraieologj  of  Wolff  or  Kant.  It  antedate*  by  Mveral  yean  the  treatises 
of  Haaie  and  Hermann  that  introduced  the  Kantian  termi  into  Latin  lyntax. 
Furthermore  the  modern  grammarian!  have  had  Auflicient  time  to  ilough  off 
that  earlier  influence.  They  are  in«pired,  I  believe,  not  lo  much  by  the 
traditional  terminology,  ai  by  the  actual  behavior  of  the  Germanic  con«truc- 
tioni. 

'  In  Beitrige  lur  Geich.  Deutich.  Spr.  u.  Lit.,  1904,  pp.  aoo-304. 

*The  metaphy«ical  tendency  of  the  Germanic  peoplei  ii  recogniied  ai  a 
peculiar  and  characteristic  element  of  their  mentality.  Why  should  not  thii 
tendency  aiiert  itielf  in  the  formation  of  semantic  modal  diitinction*  ?  May 
not  thii  idea  luggeit  the  baii*  of  one  law  at  least  for  the  lyntactical  p«ycholo« 
gilt?  Certainly  the  peculiarly  logical  pragmatiim  revealed  in  the  history  of 
Latin  conAtructioni  with  eum,  gttamquam^  amUquamt  and  the  like  (with  their 
careleii  disregard,  or  breaking  down,  of  fine  functional  distinctions),  is  char- 
acteristically Roman  and  very  unlike  the  behavior  of  the  Germanic  construc- 
tions spoken  of  above.  I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood  however.  This  is  not 
saying  that  we  must  believe  in  general  Grundbegriffe  for  the  modal  usages. 
I  shall  indicate  later  how  I  believe  semantic  changes  follow  definite  idioms  and 
phrases  and  only  such.  My  point  here  is  simply  that  a  peculiar  national 
temperament  may  influence  the  direction  of  syntactical  changes,  by  affording 
A  path  of  least  resistance. 
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misinterpretation  of  some  Latin  constructions  that  is  chargeable 
to  an  ingenuous  assumption  that  the  Germanic  and  Latin  con- 
structions which  are  similar  in  form  are  also  similar  in  function 
and  in  origin.  The  discussions  of  the  hypothetical  subjunctive, 
of  relative  clauses,  and  of  indirect  discourse  have  suffered  most 
perhaps.  I  shall  take  the  last-named  as  my  chief  example, 
hoping  also  to  suggest  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  genetic  problem 
involved  in  the  Germanic  construction. 

Beginning  with  Behagel  (Gebrauch  der  Zeitformen,  1899,  p.  164), 
who  in  the  second   part  discusses  tense  and   modal   usage  in 
Indo-European   Indirect  Discourse,  we  shall  get  a  clew  to  the 
whole  matter.    His  definition  reads :    Der  Konjunktiv  steht  wenn 
im  Hauptsatz  ein  Verbum  sich  befindet,  das  Zweifel^  Un^ennss- 
heii  ausdriickt,  d.  h.  wenn  der  Nebensatz  bloss  eine  subjective 
Varstellung,  keine  objective  Thatsache  ausdriickt.     Here   the 
logical  distinction  appears  in  its  most  glaring  form.     The  next 
example  is  taken  from  a  brilliant  work  (Dittmar:  Lat.  Modus- 
Lehre,  Leipzig,  1897),  which  certainly  sets  out  with  psychological 
nomenclature.     To  him,  as  is  well  known,  the  subjunctive  ex- 
presses an  attitude  of  mind  which  is  described  by  the  adjective 
"polemisch  ",  while  the  indicative  expresses  the  "  souveran  "  atti- 
tude.   The  word  "  polemisch  "  is  further  defined  by  other  terms, 
e.g.,  qualende Ungewissheit,  Zweifel,  iibermassige Leere,  Furcht, 
etc.,  (p.  81).     That  is  purely  psychology,  and  he  is  generally  con- 
sistent as  regards  his  point  of  view.     Some    trouble    ensues, 
however,  when  he  attempts  to  apply  this  general  notion  to  the 
various  constructions.      He    has  little  to  say    about    Indirect 
Discourse,  but  what  he  says  furnishes  another  example  of  that  to 
which  I  am  calling  attention.     For  instance,  one  finds  on  pp.  202—3 
that  in  the  subjunctive  of  Indirect   Discourse  this  attitude  of 
Furcht,  Zweifel,  etc.,  is  in  reality  a  fear,  uncertainty,  skepticism 
as  to  the  actuality  of  the  statement  which  is  being  quoted,  or,  at 
least,  a  refusal  to  vouch  for  its  actuality.     His  words  are:     Und 
so  tritt  denn  der  Konjunktiv-Optativ  dann  ein,  wenn  der  Sprecher 
ausdrUcklich  andeuten  will,  dass  eine  Begriindung  oder  Ansicht 
nicht  van  ihm  ausgekt,  sondern  von  demjenigen,  von  welchem  die 
Rede  ist,  d.  h.  in  der  Kegel  vom  Subject  des  Hauptsatzes.     Es 
ist  nicht  immer  notwendig,  dass  der  Sprecher  diese  Begrtindung 
als  unzureichend  verwirft,  er  ivill  nur  andeuten,  dass  sie  nichi 
seinem  Kopfe  entsprungen  sei;  er  verhalt  sich  dieser  Ansicht 
gegeniiber  skeptisch." 
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A  still  more  recent  attempt  to  explain  the  construction  of 
Indirect  Discourse  along  similar  lines  is  that  of  Schlicher.^  (The 
Mood  of  Indirect  Quotation,  A.  J.  P.  1905,  XXVI,  p.  87).  It  falls 
into  the  same  confusion,  and,  I  think,  for  similar  reasons.  His 
paper  too,  under  the  influence  of  the  modern  tendencies,  begins 
with  psychological  terms.  He  finds  a  starting  point  in  the 
construction  of  the  repudiating  question :  Non  taces,  insipiens  ? 
Taceam  f    Bacch.  627. 

It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  idea  of  this  very 
suggestive  paper.  The  following  sentence  does  it  as  well  as  any : 
the  '*  subjunctive  of  indirect  quotation  reflects  the  status  of  a  foreign 
idea  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  It  merely  expresses  his  recog- 
nition of  the  presence  of  this  idea  in  his  mind  and  does  not  in  any 
way  vouch  for  the  idea  or  include  it  in  his  own  assertion  ",  (p.  87). 
He  begins  with  a  psychological  point  of  view,  but  before  he  ends, 
if  one  interpets  his  definition  to  fit  the  facts  of  Latin  grammar,  he 
arrives  at  an  equivalent  of  the  old  view  that  the  subjunctive  is  the 
mood  of  non-fact  or  at  least  of  the  "  un vouched-for  *'.  Both  defi- 
nitions are  of  some  use  in  treating  Germanic  Indirect  Discourse. 
In  fact,  Schlicher  is  continually  appealing  to  German  for  proofs. 
Neither  definition,  however,  fits  the  facts  of  Latin  grammar. 
Gutjahr- Probst  (Beitrage,  I,  p.  71  ff.)  furnishes  another  example 
of  this  tendency,  and  a  great  many  of  the  school  grammars ;  cf. 
e.  g.  Weissenfels'  grammar  (Weidmann,  1897),  and  Frieden- 
dorff's  (Berlin,  1897). 

The  general  impression  caused  by  this  irrepressible  reappear- 
ance of  the  statement  will  be  of  course  that  there  is  some  truth 
underlying  all  of  it.  An  alternative,  however,  which  I  have 
suggested  in  the  preceding  may  be  true,  namely,  that  the  modern 
syntactician  comes  to  the  facts  with  his  mind  prejudiced  by  a 
daily  intercourse  with  a  language  which  shows  facts  apparently 
similar  but  after  all  essentially  different,  and  that  in  the  desire,  in 
a  way  wholesomely  scientific,  of  judging  the  phenomena  of  the 
past  by  the  facts  of  the  present,  he  misunderstands  the  subject  of 
inquiry.    Let  us  examine  the  latter  possibility. 

^  See  a  fuUer  discussion  of  his  paper  in  Class.  Phil.  Vol.  I ;  p.  83,  and  p.  179- 
80.  In  a  more  recent  paper  (Class.  Phil.  Vol.  II,  pp.  79),  he  has  attempted  to 
explain  the  Latin  subjunctive  in  consecutive  clauses  by  the  same  method.  His 
main  reference  of  the  latter  to  a  simple  subjunctive  of  "  repudiation  "  assumes 
a  psychological  genetic  force.  However,  behind  the  whole  explanation  there 
seems  to  loom  the  shadow  of  the  Germanic  optative  in  relative  clauses  that 
follow  a  negative. 
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It  will  be  worth  while  to  point  out  in  greater  detail  just  what 
is  the  essential  difTerence  in  connotation  between  the  Germanic 
construction  of  Indirect  Discourse,  so-called,  and  that  of  Latin  in 
order  the  better  to  indicate  the  danger  to  which  Latin  Syntax  is 
subjected  through  this  constant  misreading  of  Latin  by  German- 
trained  eyes.  The  facts  should  be  well  known,  but  for  all  that 
they  are  seldom  heeded. 

In  Latin,  the  subjunctive,  whether  in  the  subordinate  clause  of 
Indirect  Discourse  or  Indirect  Question,  is,  roughly  speaking,  an 
equivalent  of  quotation  marks.  It  does  not,  in  spite  of  all  the 
above  mentioned  contentions,  indicate  "  Zweifel,  Ungewissheit, 
eine  subjective  Vorstellung".  Every  Latinist  knows  this,  unless 
he  happens  to  be  supporting  a  different  theory.  If  Behagd's 
definition  were  true  for  Latin  we  should  not  have  the  same  con- 
struction following  scio.putOy  and  dico^  which  differ  so  widely  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of*  Ungewissheit ".  We  should  find  as  in  the 
old  Germanic  dialects  that  the  mood  shifted  to  indicate  the 
degree  of  plausibility  denoted  by  the  leading  word. 

Nor  does  the  subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse  indicate,  as 
Dittmar  would  have  it,  repugnance,  non-acceptance,  skepticism, 
and  the  like.  No  array  of  proofs  is  needed  where  the  facts  are 
so  obvious.  In  Latin  one  finds  the  subjunctive  proportionately 
as  often  in  quotations  of  unchallenged  facts  as  of  dubious  reports. 
The  indicative  *  occurs  of  course  very  freely,  more  freely  than  our 
manuals  would  have  it  do ;  but  it  does  not  burst  forth  simply  to 
assure  the  reader  that  the  quotation  is  entirely  reliable ;  it  occurs, 
rather,  to  notify  the  reader  that  the  clause  just  obtruding  is  to  be 
considered  outside  of  the  quotation  marks. 

Of  course  we  must  admit  that  even  a  quotation  mark  often 
indicates  or  suggests  a  suspicion  of  skepticism.  Any  clever 
stylist  would  take  advantage  of  this  inevitable  implication  and 
make  the  best  of  it,  so  that  if  one  chooses,  one  may  find  examples 
in  Latin  too  in  which  the  subjunctive,  through  a  trick  of  style,  has 
been  made  to  indicate  refusal  to  endorse  or  vouch  for  a  report. 
Such  cases  are  sometimes  found  in  so-called  Implied  Indirect 
Discourse  and  in  quoted  reasons  with  quod  and  quia :  c£  Men. 
397,  ire  infitias  mihi  facta  quae  sunt?  Men.:  die  quid  est  id 
quod  negentt  "Tell  me  what  this  thing  is  that  (you  say  that)  I 

^  This,  like  all  brief  statements,  is  of  course  inadequate.  But  the  details 
are  well  enough  known.  For  a  fuller  treatment,  though  not  full  enough,  see 
Lebreton :  La  I^angue  de  Cic^ron,  pp.  365-372. 
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deny" ;  and  Merc*  924,  mater  iratast  patri  quia  scortum  sibi  ob 
oculos  adduxerti  in  aedis.  Eutychus,  the  speaker,  knows  that 
the  ''  lady  with  the  green  eyes  "  is  wrong  in  her  suspicions.  The 
subjunctive,  therefore,  not  only  shows  that  he  is  quoting  her,  but 
it  betrays  an  implication  that  he  does  not  intend  to  support  her 
jealous  charges.  What  I  wish  to  say,  however,  is  that  in  Latin 
this  added  implication  of  repudiation,  skepticism,  etc.,  is  secondary 
when  it  occurs,  and  that  it  will  necessarily  occur  at  times  what- 
ever the  construction  of  Oratio  Obliqua  may  be.  Secondly,  the 
constructions  of  Implied  Indirect  Discourse,  and  of  quoted  reason 
are  obviously  of  secondary  origin  in  Latin  and  cannot  be  adduced 
in  an  argument  regarding  the  origins  of  the  Latin  construction. 

In  the  early  Germanic  dialects,  the  optative  of  Oratio  Obliqua 
means  quite  a  different  thing.  Erdmann  (Deutsche  Syntax  I, 
p.  168)  gives  the  following  rule:  Deutet  er  keinen  Widerspruch 
Oder  Zweifel  an  der  Tatsachlichkeit  desselben  an,  so  setzt  er  den 
Indicativ ;  will  er  dasselbe  entweder  seinerseits  ausdriicklich  als 
irrig  oder  zweifelhaft  bezeichnen,  oder  sich  jeder  Andeutung 
eines  eigenen  Urteiles  enthalten,  so  setzt  er  den  Conjunctiv.  See 
also  Wunderlich :  Deutscher  Satzbau,  I,  344  ("  Zweilflung  der 
Realitat),  and  Delbriick :  ^  Der  Germanische  Optativ  im  Satzge- 
fuge  (op.  cit.,  p.  221  fT.).  A  few  details  may  well  illustrate 
the  definition.  For  these  I  shall  rely  first  upon  the  usages  of 
Old-Icelandic'  which  are  very  consistent  and  have  not  been 
vitiated  by  dependence  upon  Greek  and  Latin  originals  as  have 
most  of  the  Gothic,  early  German,  and  Anglo-Saxon  texts.  The 
optative  of  Indirect  Discourse  in  the  Old-Icelandic  of  the  Edda 
is  never  merely  the  equivalent  of  quotation  marks.  Except  where 
some  outside  influence  (as  of  fixed  phrases,  and  the  like)  is  work- 
ing to  cross  purposes,  it  always  reveals  the  reporter's  attitude 
of  mind  towards  the  statement  as  being  that  of  one  not  vouching 
for  the  actuality  of  it.  This  distinction  is  made  exceedingly  clear 
by  a  comparison  of  the  constructions  found  in  the  Edda  after 
hyggia, " think  " ;  vita,  **know",  and  segja,  ** say  ".  Ifyggia,  since 
it  does  not  state  facts  as  facts,  does  not  once  take  the  indicative ; 
znta^  '*  to  know  ",  conveying,  as  it  does,  exact  knowledge,  always 
takes  the  indicative,  except  in  two  instances  where  the  knowledge 

^  I  accept  to  a  great  extent  the  distinctions  he  makes  regarding  the  uses  of 
the  moods,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  his  acceptance  of  Behagel's 
derivation  of  the  construction  from  an  independent  potential  optative. 

*Cf.  my  study  on  **The  Optative  in  the  Edda,  A.  J.  P.  XXVII,  93-98'*. 


a«^,  Ai4hktf.AU  lOUkUAL  Ok  HUUjUjOY. 

II  f^l*^  Mii\^'MfMft%,  \u  f^f/ffnint^  to  fM\ «  M^hft^sd,  in  r«fir^tfnf(  n 
fft4f^/^Un$4  f4>  fJt0$^i^%%\*f  ntA  h#*l»#if«4,  ift  KiviAtC  »  report  porirty 

^/-•rr»j/k%  ar^  /|iiM*/I  iri  A*  /,  P.  V//I,  XZVK,  Jf,  a;|.      In  »||  Mh«f 

#'/»/]>riM/  y^r/  fir*lik^  fhr  |,;iiriri,  (gf^hit.  fth//Wft  fh«  ftaf?»«  f^tfrfM^ftl 
/Ittftn/h/ffi  urifh  ;h  «fr//r»f(^r  Itkirif^  ///f  tk*  ir»/li/.;ifffiv«r,  f^tii/b  b 
UfyfS^  i\w  *  to  fh*  f;i/f  thilt  if  I*  tfMuulsthng  *  Or#'#rk  ^(^f  plun  the 

Ah^Jo  "nMftu*  w^nan  (Utth'tuk)  whi/.h  fffci^lnrly  Uik^tn  th^  r/pu- 
ff'/^  ^fh^  \9fo\tffiUt9t%  oi  o|/i2iliv#!  to  iri/l}/aitiv«  i*  t#^  t/j  tftw),  wiian 
mh^fr  tli«-  in/l)/  fiffv^  m  f^^u\itf  ft  :  fo;,  tin/i  th^  worrli^  of  ftaying 
wki'  h  tntvf*^  utof0'  //f  I^M  t^ftmuly,  stu  iiVftan,*  cy^an,  keigan* 
In  th^  M^l»iiri/I'  f/#/#,  ir^r(/ti  of  (hou^^hf  ;in/i  ftii|i|i//ftition  libit  wdnjan 
Mff/I  huiiryjan  ai^.  mti%t  ri'^uhr\y  m  fk^  optiif iv#r,  quif»an  Vi^.ty  tAXi^, 
^^HK^'^^^  ;ilrri'r«i(  \\M  ni  fk#r  rim#;,  wkik  v^rkti  of  knotritfrfl^e  trnd 
|r«'r/^|itiori  rr(/iiUrly  tak^  fk«'  ifiilt/iifiv#!. 

Iff  OmM/  tttt}ttttt  tH%*tiut%m,  tUni  tUm  t.oukUniiUm  Wli*  lU»h  lf»  if*  ifi«.|f»i«ncy, 

4'f«^«  n#ff  «^/fiv  fh«  «aHl««t  //«ri'fMI/«fi  wh»tt  If  Mvoi/U  lh«  OfiliitivA  of  fn/lffctl 
fM«MHif««.  'f  lf«  uftitnMuUf  lit  thf  hihBt  fliiilcrt*  In  iitMig  th«  '»f#faf|v«  |«r«^«» 
/jiiM*  Mfff/ lH«)v«lf  tifftt  tlift  ti»ftK«  w«ii  rftKuUr  \i*iiftfM  ihtt  M|»Aratfon  r»f  ib« 
I r llf^A  ,  MfHl  flful  AAlfiif Nti'in  rcMnltilf  iirit#!«UI«ii  \)\U\n%hy  Uf.  'VUm  illlfcrcm 
^IUImM*  «v««mI«I  UnttUy  U»vm  «tcv«l«f|i«fl  ttiU  i./ffuirui.lloii  n^«|f«n#1«nl|y  with 
«iM  li  (iMiiiilfiiMjr      '1  li«  UMf(«  in  l/lliU»  U  olfViounljr  unr«IUtiU  l«»flfffiony  fn 

llfU  «  Nun 

I'of  iliM  lUNKiiii  tfi  (iollili  HAM  t\iU\ttttttt :  lirr  0|il»lk  Im  OotUilirm  ;  flcm* 
liMf'ti  lf«.f  hnihtUii  (i|iliil)v  (/■,  I.  |i.,  I'lill.  VIII,  \h  IS);  aiifl  ll<:||»rlick  (op, 
I'M  ,  I*  ««f ) 

*(  r  f)«irff.|l  riM  hitil  Mw\.  I,iinu,  Am.  V«iI,  III,);  V/WUin^'.  I>U  Hyntav  b«| 
AlffU'l  II  ,  |f    nn  t1  ,mh  .,  In  whli.li  ^imI  lillilliiKrii|iliy. 

*t}MffiH  |*.iiflifiu  fii»l(«  NiM  |ffi»iiii  Iff  litmili  flffWM  llm  (lUllfii.'llotit  of  funrllon 
HIviim  iilfftv*>  'I  li»y  f«<ii'tlly  Hf  i|iiif«  h  liMlfll  of  loiuUnlty  KMorUiIni^  with  tfi« 
womI  Mihi  M^liON*  f<ffHit'«My  lliftyntn  iiiff«l  tfh«ii  lliiown.  Viit  lti»taiM:it,  cwaffAn 
«lifft««  n  tiiMiN»liNlflii  «1l«til»ii  ffif  III*  liMtiinllva  In  <'iira  P«»loriitU.  Tli*  !»«• 
Imvlio  of  htillvlittiiil  wiimI*  iU«iifv«ii  ({inHlffi  nMciiilloii  llmii  M  Imt  tiffeii  KrAiil«il, 

' hi*liN||iil  (o)i  ill.,  |f  iti%)  «««iti«  lo  ihUipniI  III*  lUia  of  hU  own  •Arli«r  work 
(iMii  Moitl  hfi  lUlUiiil,  |i.  SI). 
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In  genernl  the  diitlnction  here  found  holdi  good  for  all  verbi 
unHendi  ei  dtclarandi  in  the  older  diHlects,  and  muHt  be  accepted 
as  virtually  true  for  pre-Germanic.  Now  if  the  Latin  con- 
•truction  were  like  that  of  early  (irrmanic  we  should  expect  to 
ftnd  a  preponderance  of  the  indicative  with  scio,  ol  the  subjunctive 
with  puht  and  a  division  of  both  with  dico,  to  suit  the  distinctions 
Just  laid  down.  Since  this  is  not  the  case,  the  fact  should  not 
need  repetition  that  there  is  a  decided  diflerence  of  function 
between  the  construction  as  found  in  I<.atin  and  as  found  in  early 
GerinunicN.  In  fact  the  I^atin  one  is  truly  one  of  indirect  guo- 
iaiion,  the  Germanic,  one  of  unvouehed'/or  guoMion.  Latin 
griiuiinar  wrongly  impoHed  its  name  upon  the  Germanic  ccmstruc- 
tion,  and  the  (lermun  grammarians  have  repaid  the  compliment  by 
misinterpreting  the  Latin  construction. 

This  removal  of  misconceptions  is  absolutely  necessary  before 
fruitful  work  can  be  done  in  the  solution  of  the  genetic  problems 
of  the  conntructicm.  A  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  construction 
differed  very  much  inform  in  the  various  languages,  and  a  blind- 
ness to  the  differences  of  function  have  invited  a  comparative 
treatment  of  the  problem  that  is  impossible.  The  comparative 
method  is  not  Justified  here  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  a  common 
origin  (»f  the  constructions,  siace  all  the  facts  indicate  that 
Modusverschiebung  was  unknown  in  quoted  discourse  in  the 
proethnic  period.  Comparisons,  therefore,  like  those  made  by 
Ueliagel  and  Schlicher  cannot  supply  convincing  proof.  They 
may  only  suggest  parallels  and  illustrations. 

The  gtinetio  problems  of  the  two  languages  being  so  essentially 
unlike,  their  solutions  will  probably  differ.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  problem  as  presented  in  Germanics.  The  favorite  solution 
oflTerecl  (cf.  Krdmann,p.  168,  Hehagel,  p.  i64,Wunderlich  I.,  p.  344) 
is  by  reference  to  an  (assumed)  independent  potential  optative.' 
The  only  difficulty  with  this  theory  is  the  non-existence  of  such  op- 
tatives in  free  usage.  The  few  idiomatic  usages  that  may  be  found 
are  obviously  offshoots  of  more  complex  constructions.  Cf.  A.  J.  P. 
XXVII,  p.  II.  They  are  too  metaphysical  in  nature  to  be  prim- 
itive and  early.  I  suspect  that  the  ingenuous  desire  to  solve  every 
construction  by  reference  to  parataxis,  and  to  get  a  solution  which 
would  seem  to  At  all  the  languages,  suggested  this  explanation. 

*  Ho  Krilmsan,  for  •RampU.  would  poilt  ftn  Independent  uiage  of  the  opt»« 
tlve  SI  the  bsit  of  '*  Bin  Kllbott  mtldet  ittgrntkurg ni gm$mmm^\  p.  16I. 
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is  questioned ;  while  seg/a,  to  say  aaturally  uses  both,  since  it 
reports  falsehoods  as  well  as  facts.  The  distinction  is  easily 
made.  The  optative  is  used  in  the  following  instances :  in  making 
a  false  accusation,  in  promising  to  tell  a  falsehood,  in  reporting  a 
marvelous  tale  obviously  not  believed,  in  giving  a  report  poorly 
vouched  for  in  contrast  to  one  having  better  support,  etc.  The 
examples  are  quoted  in  A.  J.  P.  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  23.  In  all  other 
instances  the  indicative  appears.  This  distinction  holds  true  for 
all  expressions  of  Indirect  Discourse.  The  construction  is 
evidently  very  unlike  the  Latin.  Gothic  shows  the  same  general 
distinction  with  a  stronger  liking  for  the  indicative,  which  is 
largely  due '  to  the  fact  that  it  is  translating  a  Greek  ore  plus  the 
indicative. 

Practically  the  same  results  are  reached  by  comparing  the 
Anglo-Saxon'  wenan  (to  think)  which  regularly  takes  the  opta- 
tive (the  proportion  of  optative  to  indicative  is  ten  to  one),  wiian 
where  the  indicative  is  regular  (i  :  10),  and  the  words  of  saying 
which  convey  more  or  less  certainty,  as  cw^an,*  cj^attf  secgan. 
In  the  Heliand^  too,  verbs  of  thought  and  supposition  like  wdnjan 
and  huggian  are  most  regularly  in  the  optative,  que^an  very  often, 
seggian  almost  half  of  the  time,  while  verbs  of  knowledge  and 
perception  regularly  take  the  indicative. 

^  J  cannot  agree  with  Behagel  who  infers  from  the  scarcity  of  the  subjunctive 
in  Gothic  Indirect  Discourse,  that  the  construction  was  then  in  its  incipiency. 
Gebrauch  der  Zeitformen,  p.  163,  ff.  There  is  irrefutable  proof  that  Gothic 
does  not  show  the  earliest  condition  when  it  avoids  the  optative  of  Indirect 
Discourse.  The  unanimity  of  the  other  dialects  in  using  the  optative  proves 
quite  conclusively  that  the  usage  was  regular  before  the  separation  of  the 
tribes ;  and  that  separation  certainly  antedates  Ulfilas  by  far.  The  different 
dialects  would  hardly  have  developed  this  construction  ndependently  with 
such  unanimity.  The  usage  in  Ulfilas  is  obviously  unreliable  testimony  in 
this  case. 

For  the  usages  in  Gothic  see  Schirmer :  Der  Optativ  im  Gotischem  ;  Bern- 
hardt: Der  Gotische  Optativ  (Zs.  f.  D.,  Phil.  VIII,  p.  I3) ;  and  DelbrUck  (op. 
cit.,  p.  221). 

*Cf.  Gorrell  (in  Publ.  Mod.  Lang.  Ass.  Vol.  III.);  Wolfing:  Die  Syntax  bei 
Alfred  II.,  p.  88  ff.,  etc.,  in  which  find  bibliography. 

'Some  leading  verbs  are  prone  to  break  down  the  distinctions  of  function 
given  above.  They  readily  acquire  a  habit  of  constantly  associating  with  the 
word  into  whose  company  they  are  most  often  thrown.  For  instance,  cwelSan 
shows  a  remarkable  dislike  for  the  indicative  in  Cura  Pastoralis.  The  be- 
havior of  individual  words  deserves  greater  attention  than  it  has  been  granted. 

*  Behagel  (op.  cit.,  p.  163)  seems  to  misread  the  data  of  his  own  earlier  work 
(Die  Modi  im  Heliand,  p.  31). 
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In  general  the  distinction  here  found  holds  good  for  all  verbs 
seniiendi  ei  declarandi  in  the  older  dialects,  and  must  be  accepted 
as  virtually  true  for  pre-Germanic.  Now  if  the  Latin  con- 
struction were  like  that  of  early  Germanic  we  should  expect  to 
find  a  preponderance  of  the  indicative  with  scio,  of  the  subjunctive 
with  puio^  and  a  division  of  both  with  dico^  to  suit  the  distinctions 
just  laid  down.  Since  this  is  not  the  case,  the  fact  should  not 
need  repetition  that  there  is  a  decided  difference  of  function 
between  the  construction  as  found  in  Latin  and  as  found  in  early 
Germanics.  In  fact  the  Latin  one  is  truly  one  of  indirect  quo- 
iatian,  the  Germanic,  one  of  unvouched-far  quoioHan,  Latin 
grammar  wrongly  imposed  its  name  upon  the  Germanic  construc- 
tion, and  the  German  grammarians  have  repaid  the  compliment  by 
misinterpreting  the  Latin  construction. 

This  removal  of  misconceptions  is  absolutely  necessary  before 
fruitful  work  can  be  done  in  the  solution  of  the  genetic  problems 
of  the  construction.  A  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  construction 
differed  very  much  in  form  in  the  various  languages,  and  a  blind- 
ness to  the  differences  of  function  have  invited  a  comparative 
treatment  of  the  problem  that  is  impossible.  The  comparative 
method  is  not  justified  here  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  a  common 
origin  of  the  constructions,  since  all  the  facts  indicate  that 
Modusverschiebung  was  unknown  in  quoted  discourse  in  the 
proethnic  period.  Comparisons,  therefore,  like  those  made  by 
Behagel  and  Schlicher  cannot  supply  convincing  proof.  They 
may  only  suggest  parallels  and  illustrations. 

The  genetic  problems  of  the  two  languages  being  so  essentially 
unlike,  their  solutions  will  probably  differ.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  problem  as  presented  in  Germanics.  The  favorite  solution 
offered  (cf.  Erdmann,p.  168,  Behagel,  p.  i64,Wunderlich  I.,  p.  544) 
is  by  reference  to  an  (assumed)  independent  potential  optative.^ 
The  only  difficulty  with  this  theory  is  the  non-existence  of  such  op- 
tatives in  free  usage.  The  few  idiomatic  usages  that  may  be  found 
are  obviously  of&hoots  of  more  complex  constructions.  Cf.  A.  J.  P. 
XXVII,  p.  II.  They  are  too  metaphysical  in  nature  to  be  prim- 
itive and  early.  I  suspect  that  the  ingenuous  desire  to  solve  every 
construction  by  reference  to  parataxis,  and  to  get  a  solution  which 
would  seem  to  fit  all  the  languages,  suggested  this  explanation. 

^  So  Erdmann,  for  example,  would  posit  an  independent  usage  of  the  optsi- 
tiye  as  the  base  of  "  Ein  Eilbote  meldet  Rtgensburg sei genommtn*^ ^  p.  168. 
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Another  and  somewhat  older  method  than  the  one  |ust  discussed 
still  reappears  at  times.  It  simply  assumes  that  the  optative  and 
subjunctive  as  the  moods  of  thought,  naturally  find  their  place 
in  the  construction  of  Indirect  Discourse.  This  solution  assumes 
an  impossibly  large  extension  of  the  basic  concept  that  underlies 
the  idioms/  and  assumes  moreover  that  this  concept  was  the 
same  throughout,  whereas  we  have  shown  how  greatly  it  varied. 

The  real  path  to  the  solution  lies  through  a  closer  scrutiny  of 
each  and  every  idiom.    The  facts  already  presented  contain  the 
clew  to  the  matter.     We  discovered  that  the  subjunctive  was 
found  most  regularly  with  verbs  like  believe,  think,  suppose 
wahnen,  glauben,  meinen,  etc.    There  is  no  paratactic  usage 
existence  that  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  these  constructions.     We 
do  not  find  elsewhere  that  the  idea  of  "belief"  or  "thought" 
calls  for  a  subjunctive.    I  believe  the  answer  lies  in  the  earlier 
history  of  some  of  these  governing  words.    The  solution  I  would 
suggest  is  contained  in  the  following  considerations. 

Glauben  has  a  suggestive  semantic  history.  Qo\\i*^galaubjan\ 
glauben ;  O.  N.  leyfa  =  ( i)  permit ;  (2)  praise ;  Ags.  gelj/an  and 
O.  H.  G.,^//t?tt^^«=  believe. 

Uhlenbeck  compares  the  words  of  the  root  *leubhz=  desix^i 
Goth,  liufs)  Lat.  lubido,  lubet,  and  adds  "die  Grundbedeutung 
von  -laubjan  ist  gutheissen,  gerne  haben^\  In  its  primitive 
meaning,  therefore,  it  must  have  governed  a  substantive  clause  of 
desire  in  the  optative.  This  construction  it  has  retained  in  its 
drift  into  the  new  semantic  function. 

Wdhnen  had  a  similar  history.  Goth.  t£^^n/an,  "expect", 
"  hope  ",  "  suppose  ",  "  think '' ;  O.  N.  vana,  "  hope  ",  "  expect ", 
"assume  as  true";  O.  S.  wdnjatt,  Ags,  winan,  "hope",**  ex- 
pect", "think";  O.  H.  G.  wAnnen,  "hope",  "imagine", 
"think";  cf.  the  noun  wahn,  "unfounded  belief ",  Goth,  wins; 
O.  S.  wdn ;  Ags,  win,  "hope  ",  "  expectation  ".  This  verb,  too, 
has  passed  from  one  expressing  hopeful  expectation  and  desire  to 
a  verb  sentiendi.  In  doing  so  it  has  retained  its  habit  of  govern- 
ing a  substantive  clause  in  the  optative  which  it  must  have 
acquired  while  in  its  primitive  meaning. 

The  verb,  represented  by  Goth,  hugjan  "think",  "believe", 
has  had  a  similar  history:  O.  N.  ^>x^/a, "  think  "  (in  H6v.  98,  and 
a  few  times  in  prose  =  "  hope  ",  A.  J.  P.  XXVII,  p.  26.    Cf.  hafe 

^  See  Morris :  Aims  and  Methods,  passim. 
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I  Auz  =  "  intend  "),  O.  S.  huggian,  Ags.  hycgan,  "  intend  ",  "  take 
thought  of"  "think",  O.  H.  G.  hukkan  "intend"  "have  in 
mind",  "think",  "der  Grundbedeutung  von  Goth,  hugs  ist 
'geistige  erregung'",  Uhlenbeck.  In  shifting  from  its  more 
primitive  function  of  expressing  intention,  this  verb  too  retained 
its  substantive  optative  clause.  In  all  such  instances,  semantic 
changes  in  the  governing  verb  involved  coordinate  semanHc 
changes  in  its  dependent  clause.  As  the  governing  verbs  drift 
from  expressions  of  desire,  etc.,  to  expressions  of  thinking,  their 
dependent  clauses  while  retaining  their  form  and  mood  must 
have  drifted  in  meaning  from  substantive  clauses  of  desire  to 
clauses  of  indirect  thought. 

The  process  here  assumed  is  by  no  means  rare.  Numerous 
illustrations  may  be  cited.  E.  g.  the  verb /r»<?r  when  in  its  prim- 
itive meaning,  "  get  fruit  from  ",  took  the  ablative  (a  true  ablative 
or  an  instrumental).  Its  meaning  gradually  changed  to  that  of 
"enjoy";  but  it  still  retained  its  habit  of  governing  an  ablative. 
Again,  constare  "cost"  in  its  primitive  meaning  naturally  governed 
an  ablative  of  means.  In  its  later  mercantile  sense,  the  primitive 
meaning  was  probably  not  consciously  felt  although  the  word 
continued  to  employ  the  ablative.  Now  it  must  be  very  evident 
that  the  function  of  the  ablative  changed  with  the  semantic  changes 
oi  fruor  and  constare.  These  ablatives  are  no  longer  ablatives 
of  means,  instrument,  etc.  They  are  now  "ablatives  of  cost", 
"  enjoyment ",  and  the  like.  Just  so  I  conceive  of  a  development 
of  a  quoted  substantive  clause  in  the  optative  caused  by  the 
semantic  changes  in  the  governing  verbs. 

Now  to  proceed  with  our  argument,  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  verbs  discussed  above  {hyggia,  etc.)  are  the  very  verbs  that  are 
mo!it  consistent  and  persist  the  longest  in  the  use  of  the  optative. 
Verbs  seniiendi oi s\m\\2iX  meaning  acquired  the  optative  habit  from 
these  as  soon  as  the  secondary  usage  was  established.  Such  are, 
e.  g.  gatraua,  ahjan,  etc.  in  Gothic;  astla,  geta,  etc  in  Old-Norse; 
pencan,  yyncan,  etc.  in  Ang4o-Saxon,  and  so  on.  Of  verbs  de- 
clarandi,  ^f|>a -I- optative  is  frequent  in  Gothic;  in  the  Heliand 
guefSan  almost  invariably  takes  the  optative,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon 
cwe^an  is  the  favorite  of  the  optative.  Verbs  expressing  per- 
ception and  knowledge  are  the  Jeast  prone  to  use  an  optative. 

The  mood  of  the  so-called  Oratio  Obliqua  in  Germanics  is 
thus  explained.  The  peculiar  tone  of  the  construction  as  it 
appears  in  Germanics  is  accounted  for  by  the  same  facts.    Since 
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verbs  of  belief  and  thought,  in  which  exact  knowledge  and  per- 
ception is  least  predominant,  were  because  of  their  primitive 
meanings  the  first  and  most  persistent  in  the  use  of  optative 
clauses,  the  inference  became  obvious  that  the  optative  belonged  to 
expressions  of  less  certainty,  and  the  indicative  by  contrast  to 
expressions  of  greater  certainty.  This  rule^  had  become  pretty 
well  established  in  pre-Germanic  usage. 

It  is  the  peculiar  behavior  of  the  modes  in  the  Germanic  con- 
struction of  Indirect  Discourse  that  has,  I  believe,  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  convince  the  modern  grammarians  that  in 
general  the  modal  distinction  is  a  metaphysical  one.  I  have 
shown  how  it  came  into  being  there.  However  there  are  other 
constructions  also  in  which  Germanic  syntax  reveals  at  least  a 
tendency  to  establish  such  a  distinction:  e.  g.  relative  clauses  after 
a  negative  antecedent  (cf.  Mief  en^e  mann  epter  sitja  es  benlogom 
breg|>a  kunne  [A.  J.  P.  XXVII,  p.  31],  "  Let  no  man  sit  idle  who 
knows  how  to  use  the  flaming  sword''),  relative  clauses  after 
comparatives  (betra  es  6be|)et  an  s6  ofbl6tet,  ''better  is  no  praying 
than  [is]  too  much  offering ",  [A.  J.  P.  XXVII,  p.  19]).  The 
same  paper  will  furnish  characteristic  examples  of  the  rest  as  well, 
relative  clauses  after  superlatives,  many  adverbial  and  substantive 
clauses  depending  upon  leading  verbs  that  express  uncertainty, 
the  extensive  use  of  assimilation,  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII  p,  32),  etc 
I  believe  that  the  German  grammarian  is  decidedly  wrong  when 
he  explains  such  constructions  as  originally  due  to  an  underlying 
conception  of  "  Unwirklichkeit,  Zweifel,  Subjectivitat",  for  indi- 
vidually these  constructions  will  ultimately  prove  solvable  by 

^  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  rule  was  ever  consistently  established 
throughout  Germanics,  for  the  different  verbs  often  established  laws  unto 
themselves.  Some  verbs,  like  hyggia  in  Old-Norse,  clung  persistently  to  their 
primitive  use  of  the  optative  in  spite  of  occasionally  functioning  in  expressions 
of  fairly  definite  facts.  Sometimes  too  by  mutual  division  of  labor,  synony- 
mous verbs  would  adopt  contrasting  usages,  cf.  cw^San  versus  cy^n  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Such  forces  are  numerous  and  must  not  be  ignored  in  the  attempt  to 
establish  consistent  rules.  Some  similar  process  may  have  helped  to  create 
the  subjunctive  construction  of  Latin  which  shows  itself  in  clauses  depending 
upon  infinitives  of  Oratio  Obliqua.  However,  in  Latin  the  earlier  processses 
are  much  obscured  by  the  later  thorough-going  superimposition  of  the  infini- 
tival usage.  At  any  rate  I  am  not  at  libejty  to  discuss  that  problem  at  present. 
Mr.  Hale  has  a  different  theory,  as  yet  unpublished,  which  would  seem  to 
explain  many  of  the  facts  of  the  Latin  usage.  By  his  permission  I  referred 
to  it  in  a  previous  work  (Attraction  of  Mood  in  Early  Latin,  p.  ii),  and  shall 
content  myself  at  present  by  simply  citing  that  reference. 
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reference  to  a  very  definite  semantic  process  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  found  above  in  the  case  of  Indirect  Discourse.  I  do  not 
even  believe  that  in  later  times  the  all- comprehensive  metaphysical 
distinction  so  persistently  laid  down  by  Erdmann,  Wunderlich, 
Delbriick,  etc.  will  hold  true  for  any  given  period,  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  individual  constructions  always  asserted  a  marked 
tendency  to  pursue  a  free  course  of  development  independent  of 
whatever  overshadowing  general  conceptions  may  have  existed. 
It  is  enough  to  admit  that  Germanic  modal  usages  drifted  farther 
in  the  direction  of  such  distinctions  than  any  other,  and  that 
for  this  reason  it  is  very  unsafe  to  interpret  the  facts  of  Latin, 
Greek,  etc.  in  the  light  of  Germanics. 

In  conclusion  I  would  briefly  suggest  some  auxiliary  causes  for 
this  drift  of  the  Germanic  optative.  There  is  a  general  convic- 
tion that  Latin  and  Germanic  possess  a  syncretism  of  the  optative 
and  the  subjunctive,  and  that  Latin  retained  the  subjunctive  as 
the  predominant  element  while  Germanics  retained  more  of  the 
optative.  It  is  but  reasonable  that  the  functions  of  the  resulting 
moods  should  vary  with  the  predominance  of  forms  retained. 
This  fact  will  do  something  to  account  for  the  difference  we  have 
noted.  We  know  from  the  behavior  of  the  optative  in  Sanskrit 
and  Greek  that  it  lent  itself  more  extensively  than  the  subjunctive 
to  the  expression  of  certain  objective  conceptions.  It  is  there 
largely  the  mood  of  the  hypothetical  idioms,  of"  irrealis  ",  of  the 
preterite  future,  and  at  times  seemingly  of  possibility.  Modal 
forms  are  after  all  not  quick  to  slough  off  inveterate  functions. 
When  the  forms  that  had  these  meanings  well  ingrained  came  to 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  anti-indicative  mood  in  Germanics, 
the  contrast  of  such  fictive  functions  to  the  factitive  of  the  indica- 
tive may  have  become  conscious,  at  least  to  an  extent  of  helping 
to  acclimatize  any  new  construction  that  raised  such  distinctions. 

Again,  I  have  already  suggested  that  the  essential  temper- 
ament of  a  nation  may  reasonably  reveal  itself  iti  the  general 
drift  of  syntactical  usage.  Syntax,  having  to  do  mainly  with 
psychology,  can  find  few  rules  for  its  phenomena.  A  study  of 
the  mental  characteristics  of  nations  may  give  but  slight  indica- 
tion of  such  laws,  but  even  these  would  be  welcome.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Latin  and  Germanic  usages  which  we  have 
noticed  in  this  paper  are  in  accord  with  what  we  should  expect, 
judging  by  the  mental  temperaments  of  the  peoples.  As  for  the 
creation  of  metaphysical  distinctions  of  mood  in  Latin,  the 
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peculiar  history  of  the  modal  construction  about  the  time  of 
Plautus  quite  precludes  the  possibility. 

I  refer  to  the  remarkable  invasion  of  the  regular  indicative  field 
by  the  subjunctive.  The  latter  mood  was  freely  expressing^ 
factitive  relations  in  Indirect  Discourse  and  in  result  clauses 
before  Plautus.  It  soon  extended  this  usage  throughout  character- 
izing clauses,  cum'temporsil,  and  causal  clauses,  iterative  and 
generalizing  clauses  of  all  kinds,  clauses  after  quamquang^  after 
priusguam^  etc.,  until  in  silver  Latin,  it  had  acquired  as  vig^orous 
a  habit  of  narrating  facts  as  the  indicative  possessed.  After  such 
a  history,  the  Latin  subjunctive  must  have  been  very  far  from 
suggesting  conceptions  like  Unwirklichkeit,  Zweifel.  Before 
Plautus  some  of  its  idioms  may  possibiy  have  taken  the  course 
revealed  by  Germanics.     After  Livy  the  possibility  is  hardly 

conceivable. 

Tennet  Frank. 

BsTN  Maws  Collbgb. 


III.— THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  OVID'S  EARLY  WORKS. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  source  lor  determining  the  order 
in  which  Ovid's  early  works  appeared  is  the  eighteenth  poem  ol 
Book  II  of  his  Amores.  A  growing  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
poem  has  ever  been  correctly  interpreted,  leads  me  to  consider, 
in  a  summary  fashion,  the  general  question  of  the  chronology  of 
Ovid*s  early  works.  Not  pausing  to  examine  Ovid's  vague  refer- 
ences to  a  poem  on  the  Gigantomachia,  which,  if  written  at  all, 
was  a  product  of  his  extreme  youth,  we  may  centre  our  attention 
on  the  carmina  amatoria. 

From  a  remark  in  the  poet's  brief  autobiography  (Tristia,  4, 
10,  57),  it  is  clear  that  his  poems  on  Corinna — the  Amores,  there- 
fore— are  his  earliest  work.  But  turning  to  one  of  the  Amores 
(2,  18)  we  find  Ovid  telling  his  friend  Macer  that  he  is  at  present 
employed  either  in  "professing  the  arts  of  gentle  love"  or  in 
writing  Heroides.  He  mentions  also  his  previous  contribution  to 
tragedy.  I  cite  the  lines  which  concern  our  present  problem 
from  the  text  of  Merkel-Ehwald. 

Sceptra  tamen  sumpsi,  curaque  tragoedia  nostra 
Creyit  et  huic  operi  quamlibet  aptus  eram. 

«        «        «        « 

Qnod  licet,  aut  artes  teneri  profitemur  Amoris, 

(Ei  mihi !  praeceptis  urgeor  ipse  meis) 
Aut,  quod  Penelopes  verbis  reddatur  Ulixi, 

Scribimus  et  lacrimaS|  Phylli  relicta,  tuas» 
Quod  Paris  et  Macareus  et  quod  male  gratus  laso 

Hippolytique  parens  Hippolytusque  legant, 
Qttodque  tenens  strictum  Dido  miserabilis  ensem 

Dicat  et  Aoniae  Lesbis  f  amata  lyrae. 

The  solution  of  the  main  difficulty  to  which  the  above  passage 
gives  rise  has  long  been  known :  as  Ovid  tells  us  in  the  quatrain 
prefixed  to  the  Amores  that  there  were  two  editions  of  the  work, 
the  first  in  five,  the  second  in  three  books,  we  can  assume  still 
that  his  earliest  publication  was  the  Amores,  in  five  books;  we 
see  also,  from  the  letter  to  Macer,  that  after  writing  Amores, 
Ovid  felt  a  higher  call  and  turned  to  tragedy,^  that  this  work  was 

^See  also  Amores  3, 15. 
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followed  by  the  Heroides  and  further  love-poems  of  the  kind  he 
had  written  first,  and  that  these — among  them,  of  course,  2,  18 — 
with  whatever  poems  of  the  first  edition  he  chose  to  preserve, 
were  gathered  into  a  second  edition  of  Amores,  in  three   books. 
The  second  edition,  I  think  we  may  safely  infer,  followed  the 
final  publication  of  the  Heroides.    For  although  Ovid  apparently 
speaks  of  himself  as  still  at  work  on  these  latter  poems  (scribi- 
musy  he  mentions  as  many  as  nine  of  the  fifteen  that  we  know, 
in  the  order  i,  2,  5,  11,  6,  10,  4, 7,  15.     I  agree  emphatically  with 
Jacoby,  who,  in  his  important  article  on  the  Roman  elegy,'  infers 
that  in  mentioning  the  letter  of  Penelope  first  and  that  of  Sappho 
last,  Ovid  is  describing  a  collection  identical  with  that  which  we 
possess.     Ovid  does  not  mention  all  the  pieces  and  he  does  not 
adhere  to  the  order  observed  in  our  present  collection,  but  then, 
he  was  writing  poetry  and  not  a  library  catalogue.     Moreover, 
he  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  answers  to  the  heroines'  missives  written 
in  short  order  by  his  friend  Sabinus.     "How  soon'',  he  says, 
"did  my  Sabinus  return  from  belting  the  globe,  and  brings  back 
despatches  from  places  far  apart  1  ** 

Quam  cito  de  toto  rediit  meus  orbe  Sabinus 
Scriptaque  diversis  rettulit  ille  locis! 

This  looks, certainly, as  if  Ovid  had  published  a  collection  before 
Sabinus  started  his  answers ;  as  Ovid  pictures  him,  he  goes  at 
full  speed  with  his  missives  from  hero  to  hero,  returning  with  a 
bagful  of  replies.  Finally,  the  list  of  these  letters  begins  with 
one  to  Penelope  and  ends  with  one  to  Sappho^the  first  and  the 
last,  once  more,  in  our  present  collection.  Only  six  answers  are 
mentioned,  in  the  order  i,  4,  7,  2,  6,  15,  but  that  suffices  Ovid's 
purpose.  It  may  well  be,  then,  that  Ovid  had  finished  his  first 
series  of  Heroides  only  a  short  time,  a  month,  let  us  say,  before 
writing  the  present  epistle  to  Macer.  Sabinus  had  dashed  off 
his  answers  in  a  fortnight  or  so — rapidly  enough,  at  any  rate,  to 
cause  even  the  facile  Ovid  astonishment — and  the  whole  affair  is 
so  fresh  in  Ovid's  mind  that  he  naturally  uses  the  present  tense. 

There  is  a  simpler,  and  I  think,  better  explanation  of  the 
present  scribimus.     It  refers  not  to  the  exact  time  when  the  poet 

'  Schanz,  Gesch.  der  r6in.  Litteratur  §  293  sees  only  this  meaning  in  the 
word. 

'Rhein.  Mus.  LX  (1905),  p.  71.  Jacoby*s  main  thesis,  it  seems  to  me, 
though  plausibly  presented,  is  by  no  means  proved. 
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is  engaged  on  a  certain  work,  but  to  what  in  general  the  subjects 
are  that  at  present  attract  him.  Thus  the  opening  lines  to  his 
friend 

Carmen  ad  iratum  dum  tu  perducis  Achillen 
Primaque  iuratis  induis  anna  viris 

mean  not  that  Macer  has  not  yet  finished  his  Antehomerica,  but 
that  he  is  an  epic  poet  Ovid,  in  contrast,  is  a  poet  who  sings 
of  love  or  writes  letters  for  desolate  heroines.  The  present 
tenses  are  generally,  not  specifically,  present.  Scribimus  applies 
to  a  period  in  Ovid's  career,  not  to  the  exact  moment  when  he 
sent  this  letter  to  his  friend.  One  sharply  marked  contrast  in 
time  is  evident,  the  contrast  between  Ovid's  present  occupation 
and  the  days  when  he  wrote  his  tragedy  {sumpsi . . .  crevii . . . 
erani) — the  days  when  he,  too,  attempted  the  higher  style.  One 
period  is  set  off  against  the  other.  But  Ovid  could  apply  the 
present  tense  to  any  one  of  several  distinct  works  appearing  in 
the  latter  period.  The  Heroides,  therefore,  may  have  been  com- 
pleted and  given  to  the  world  not  merely  a  month,  but  a  year  or 
more  before  the  letter  to  Macer  was  written. 

This  explanation  of  Ovid's  use  of  the  present  tense,  though 
made  most  probable,  I  believe,  by  the  above  considerations,  is 
established  with  certainty  by  the  evidence  of  a  later  letter  to 
Macer,  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  poem  sent  by  the  exiled  Ovid 
to  his  friend  (Ex  Pont.,  2,  10).  Here  Ovid,  revealing  for  once  a 
sincere  and  poignant  grief,  speaks  of  the  communia  sacra  of 
poets,  and  of  the  wiser  use  his  friend  had  made  of  poetry  (1.  11); 

Studiis  quibus  es  quam  nos  sapientius  utus. 

For  his  theme  is  not  love,  but  rather 

Tu  can  is  aetemo  quidquid  restabat  Homero 

Ne  careant  tumma  Troica  bella  manu. 
Naso  parum  prodens,  artem  dum  tradit  amanti, 

Doctrinae  pretium  triste  magister  habet. 

Certainly  Ovid  does  not  mean  that  his  brother-poet,  some 
twenty-five  years  after  the  earlier  letter,  is  still  toiling  patiently  on 
the  Antehomerica,  or  that  he  himself,  amid  the  terrors  of  Siberia,  is 
composing  appeals  to  the  ianiiar,  and  instructing  Corinna  in 
the  art  of  assignation.  He  does  not  mean  either,  to  refer  by 
contrast  to  past  achievements :  were  this  his  intention,  he  would 
have  used  past  tenses.  He  refers  generally  to  the  varieties  of 
poetry  for  which  he  and  his  friend  are  and  have  been  known. 
Finally,  the  model  for  both  of  these  letters  of  Ovid  is  a  poem  of 
ao 
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Propertius  (i,  7)  addressed  to  his  friend  Ponticos,  like  Maccr,  a 
writer  of  epic. 

Dum  tibi  Cadmeae  dicuntur,  Pontice,  Thebae 

Armaqae  fraternae  tristia  militiae, 
Atque,  ita  sim  felix,  primo  contendis  Homero, 

«        «        «        « 

Nos,  ut  consuemus,  nostrot  agitamus  amores. 

It  does  not  concern  us  to  inquire  how  many  eleg^ies  Propertius 
had  finished  when  he  wrote  these  words.  He  wrote  others  later* 
and  doubtless  Ovid's  collection  of  Amores  was  not  complete 
when  he  sent  his  earlier  letter  to  Macer.  But  the  Heroides, 
despite  the  present  tense,  might  have  been  finished  at  that 
time,  just  as  the  Amores  and  the  Art  of  Love  were,  when  he 
wrote  Macer  again  at  the  close  of  his  life.  In  both  poems  the 
intention  is  not  to  fix  a  definite  date,  but  to  associate  the  writer's 
name  with  a  definite  variety  of  poetry — in  the  words  of  Propertius 

(I.  10). 

Hie  mihi  conteritur  vitae  modus,  haec  mea  fama  est, 
Hinc  cupio  nomen  carminis  ire  mei. 

If  we  may  accept,  then,  the  fact  that  the  Heroides  were  already 
published  when  Ovid  wrote  his  first  letter  to  Macer,  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  works  thus  far  discussed  must  be  as  follows: 
Amores  (first  edition),  Medea,  Heroides,  Am  ores  (second  editiony. 

It  would  be  natural,  further,  to  suppose  that  this  series  of  works 
antedated  the  didactic  poems  —  De  Medicamine  Faciei,  Ars 
Amatoria,  Remedia  Amoris — were  it  not  for  a  statement  in  the 
letter  to  Macer  which  has  already,  doubtless,  attracted  the 
reader's  attention.  Ovid  declares  not  only  that  he  has  been 
writing  Heroides  but  also  that  he  is  "professing  the  arts  of  gentle 
love".  Schanz  repeats  (§  293)  what  I  think  has  been  the 
universal  opinion  from  the  humanists  to  the  latest  editor  of  the 
Amores,  th;>t  Ovid  here  refers  to  his  didactic  masterpiece,  the 
Ars  Amatoria.  Herewith,  new  complexities  are  introduced.  If 
we  may  argue,  as  I  have  just  done  for  the  Heroides,  that  the 

^Tolkiehn,  in  a  recent  note  (Wochenschrift  f.  klass.  Philol.  1906,  p.  1208  ff.) 
it  inclined  to  the  belief,  for  which  he  adduces  no  new  evidence,  that  the 
Heroides  preceded  the  Medea  and  even  the  Corinna  poems.  I  am  confident 
that  this  idea,  which  Riese,  too,  held  (I  p.  ix  of  his  edition,  1871),  may  be 
easily  refuted  from  what  we  have  already  found  in  Ovid*s  earlier  letter  to 
Macer.  Riese's  appeal  to  the  order  of  the  poems  in  the  Parisinus  is  irrele- 
vant, for  of  course  the  Heroides  should  precede,  in  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment, the  ^im/ edition  of  the  Amores  in  three  books. 
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work  was  already  completed,  the  second  edition  of  Amores  must 
have  followed  the  Ars  Amatoria,  and,  of  course,  the  De  Medica- 
mine  Faciei,  to  which  Ovid  refers  in  the  latter  work  (A.  A.  3,  205). 
This  would  put  the  date  of  the  final  edition  of  the  Amores  very 
late,  since  certain  historical  allusions  indubitably  place  the  Art 
of  Love  between  i  B.  c.  and  i  a.  d.  The  Amores  were  begun, 
we  may  infer  with  Schanz  (§  293),  about  22  B.  c.  The  earliest 
date  alluded  to  in  any  of  the  poems  in  our  collection  is  19  B.  c, 
the  latest  is  15  B.  c;  beyond  these  facts  we  have  no  certain 
evidence  as  to  the  date  of  either  edition.^  Supposing  the  first 
edition  appeared  as  late,  even,  as  15  B.  c, — we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  Ovid  spent  mare  than  eight  years  on  his  earliest 
work — there  would  intervene  between  the  two  editions  what 
impresses  me  as  the  incredibly  lengthy  period  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years.  Judging  merely  by  Ovid's  lively  temperament,  his 
facility  at  writing  verse,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  his  inability  to  write 
prose,  I  should  be  inclined  to  date  the  first  edition  early,  about 
19  or  r8  B.  c,  including  in  the  second  edition  Amores  i,  14, 
which  alludes  to  the  date  15  B.  c. 

This  dating,  of  course  would  make  it  still  less  possible  to  place 
the  second  edition  after  the  Art  of  Love.  Full  eighteen  years 
would  intervene  between  the  two  editions — and  Ovid  certainly  is 
no  adviser  of  the  twice  "nine  years  pondered  lay".  He  was 
tem()eramentally  averse  to  revising.  He  left  his  greatest  work, 
the  Metamorphoses,  unrevised,  preferring  to  begin  a  new  poem, 
the  Fasti.'  This  was  half-finished  when  his  exile  was  declared ; 
he  did  revise  it  later,  hoping  that  the  poem,  with  its  new  dedica- 
tion to  Germanicus,  might  effect  his  recall.  Here  emendation 
had  a  purpose.  The  revision  of  the  Amores  consisted  in  the 
addition  of  certain  subsequent  pieces,  and  the  exclusion  of  two- 
fifths  of  the  original  poems.  As  with  much  of  the  verse  written 
during  his  exile,  he  gave  them,  to  use  his  phrase,  to  the  "  emending 
flames".    That  was  his  method;  not  like  Virgil 

*'  to  write  ten  lines,  they  say, 

At  dawn,  and  layish  all  the  golden  day 

To  make  them  wealthier  in  his  reader's  eyes," 

but  rather  to  throw  away  and  begin  again — begin  something  else. 

^  In  a  forthcoming  article  in  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  (XVIII 
p.  64)  entitled  The  Medea  of  Seneca,  Dr.  H.  L.  Cleasby  states  his  belief  that 
Ovid's  Medea  preceded  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  If  his  conclusions  can  be 
substantiated,  we  can  place  the  first  edition  of  Amores  at  least  before  14  B.  c. 
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I  think,  therefore,  that  after  Ovid  returned  from  his  excursion 
into  tragedy,  after  he  had  finished  his  Heroides  and  written  a  few 
more  love>elegies,  he  would  not  have  waited  long  before  brining 
out  his  second  and  final  edition  of  Amores.  Assuming,  as  I  have 
done,  i8  B.  c.  or  thereabouts  as  the  date  of  the  first  edition,  and 
allowing  two  or  three  years  for  tragedy,  a  like  number  for 
Heroides,  and  a  year  for  new  Amores — a  liberal  allowance,  I  am 
convinced — we  should  arrive  at  no  later  date  than  1 1  B.  c.  for  the 
second  edition  of  the  Amores.  But  what,  the  reader  may  ask 
again,  is  to  be  done  with  the  mention  of  the  Art  of  Love  in 
Ovid's  letter  to  Macer  ? 

Jacoby,  in  the  essay  above-mentioned,  declares  for  the  latest 
possible  date  for  the  second  edition  of  the  Amores.  On  the 
strength  of  the  allusion  in  2,  18,  he  is  willing  to  place  the  second 
edition  not  only  after  the  Ars  Amatoria  but  after  the  Remedia. 
It  would  therefore  immediately  precede  Ovid's  final  masterpiece, 
the  Metamorphoses,  which  is,  therefore,  the  area  maior  mentioned 
by  the  poet  in  his  epilogue  (Am.  3,  15).  Per  correr  tniglior 
acqua,  the  poet  leaves  behind  him  not  merely  his  ditties  in 
praise  of  the  imaginary  Corinna,  but  his  tragedy,  his  heroides,  his 
art  of  cosmetics,  his  art  of  love  and  his  remedies  for  the  same. 

Pulsandast  magnis  area  maior  equis. 

Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  the  lines  preceding  these  words 
deserve  attention;  they  contain  proof  conclusive  of  the  usual 
opinion  that  this  poem  is  the  epilogue  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
Amores.    Ovid  first  bids  Venus  and  her  boy  farewell : 

Culte  puer  puerique  parens  Amathatia  culti 
Aurea  de  campo  velltte  signa  meo ! 

Then  he  declares  who  the  new  master  is  that  calls  him  to  a  wider 
field: 

Corniger  increpuit  thyrso  graviore  Lyaeut 
Pulsandast  magnis  area  maior  equis. 

Venus  at  last  yields  the  palm  to  Liber,  who  presides  over  tragedy 
and  not  the  metamorphosis.  Ovid  had  sketched  another  picture 
of  the  same  contest  in  which  the  same  combatants  appeared  with 
other  names — Elegy  and  Tragedy  (Am.  3,  i).  Not  inappropri- 
ately. Tragedy  there  used  the  very  phrase  applied  to  Bacchus 
here  (1.  23  f.) : 

Tempus  erat  thyrso  pulsum  gravion  moveri ; 
Cessatum  satis  est :  incipe  maius  opus. 

In  short,  the  poems  which  Ovid  has  placed  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  third  book  are  companion-pieces.    As  often  in  Ovid, 
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who  was  born  with  a  genius  for  metamorphosis,  they  present  the 
opposite  sides  of  an  issue.  Ovid  delights  in  assuming  contradic- 
tory attitudes,  stating  either  case  with  perfect  seriousness  and 
conviction.  The  supreme  illustration — it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one — is  the  antinomy  between  his  art  of  love  for  the  gallant,  his 
art  of  love  for  the  mistress,  and  his  remedies  of  love  for  them  both. 
The  present  poems  differ  from  these  later  arUs  only  in  setting 
forth  a  real  and  personal  issue. 

I  have  reasoned  thus  far  as  if  inference  were  our  only  guide. 
But  if  we  may  trust  the  iexius  receptus  of  an  important  passage, 
Ovid  himself  has  settled  the  question  for  us,  by  direct  statement. 
Among  the  books  which  he  recommends  for  his  mistress's  library 
(A.  A.  3,  343),  he  appropriately  includes  his  own  Amores,  refer- 
ring explicitly  to  the  edition  in  three  books: 

DeTC  tribut  libris,  titulo  quos  tignat  Amorum. 

This  Statement  we  should  accept  as  proof  that  the  final  edition 
of  the  Amores  preceded  the  Art  of  Love,  were  there  not  the 
possibility  of  a  corruption  in  the  text  of  the  line  just  cited.  The 
only  early  MS  of  the  third  book  of  the  Art  of  Love,  the  Parisinus 
of  the  ninth  century^  has  not  Deve  tribus  but  the  unintelligible 
Dece  cerem  (corr.  Deie).  Recent  editors  have  conjectured  deve 
ptier  or  decerpens  or  other  neat  phrases  which  we  need  not  discuss. 
Now  Deve  iribus  is  not  a  similar  correction  by  some  early  editor, 
but,  with  Deque  as  occasional  variant,  it  is  the  reading  of  fifteenth 
century  MSS  before  the  printed  text  appeared,  as  a  glance  at 
Jahn's  edition  shows;  I  may  add  that  the  reading  is  found  in  a 
Harvard  MS  (Lo  10,  100).  Those  who,  with  Jacoby,  regard  it  as 
eine  gam  unwahrscheinliche  Kanjekiur  (op.  cit.,  p.  71)  must 
admit,  at  least,  that  it  antedates  the  editions.  The  whole  line  in 
the  Paris  MS  has  been  badly  shaken  up  in  transmission.  Editors 
do  not  hesitate  to  reject  its  meaningless  reading  iitulos  quo  either 
for  iitulus  quos,  found  in  the  late  MSS  and  adopted  by  Jahn  and 
others,  or  for  iiiulo  quos  conjectured  rightly,  I  believe,  by  Ehwald 
and  confirmed  by  the  Harvard  MS.  I  think  we  may  quite  as 
safely  regard  the  fifteenth  century  MSS  as  giving  in  Deve  (^Deque) 
iribus  libris  not  a  later  emendation,  but  a  genuine  tradition  from 
the  archetype;  the  reading  of  the  Paris  MS  is  certainly  involved 
in  monstrous  and  inexplicable  error,  but  there  are  other  mon- 

^Chatelain,  Pal^ographie  des  Clastiques  Latins,  gives  the  date  correctly, 
as  the  facsimile  on  PI.  XCIII  shows;  it  is  not  tenth  centnry,  as  Merkei- 
Ehwald  and  others  state. 
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strosities  in  this  MS.  In  short,  while  wishing  at  first  to  argue  the 
case  without  the  support  of  the  present  passage,  I  appeal  to  it 
now,  hoping,  too,  that  my  previous  reasoning  may  help  to  corrobo- 
rate the  texhis  receptus.  Two  lines  of  evidence,  therefore,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  second  edition  of  the  Amores  preceded 
the  Art  of  Love,  and  therefore  the  mention  of  aries  amaris  in  the 
letter  to  Macer,  cannot  mean  that  the  latter  poem  was  already  com- 
pleted. According  to  Jacoby  (loc.  cit),  the  statement  in  the  letter 
becomes,  therewith,  unintelligible. 

However,  two  possible  interpretations  of  the  passage  remain. 
The  one  is  that  Ovid  had  merely  begun  his  Art  of  Love  at  the 
moment  of  his  writing  to  Macer.  This  explanation  has  satisfied 
everybody,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  except  Jacoby.  We  may 
agree  that  although  the  historical  references  in  the  Art  of  Love 
locate  it  definitely  between  i  B.  c.  and  i  A.  D.,  Ovid  may  have 
busied  himself  with  the  plan  of  the  poem  before  this  time — schon 
Vdnger  vorher,  Schanz  says,  and  is  inclined  to  regard  the  passages 
in  question  as  later  additions  made  when  the  book  was  published. 
But  the  supposition  of  later  additions  puts  us  at  once  on  danger- 
ous ground.  I  propose,  therefore,  giving  up  the  ordinary  explana- 
tion, to  interpret  the  passage  in  the  letter  to  Macer  in  the  only  way 
now  remaining — that  is,  as  not  referring  to  the  Art  of  Love  at  all. 

Ovid's  Amores  have  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism  by  those 
who  expect  to  find  there  the  passion  of  Catullus  or  the  tender 
sentimentality  of  Tibullus.  Leblosigkeit^  Rheiorik,  Lustemkeii 
are  the  qualities  that  Jacoby  emphasizes — in  a  word,  convention- 
alized lewdness.  He  accordingly  refuses  Ovid  a  place  among  the 
wirkliche  Dichier  in  Roman  elegy.*  But  those  who  know  some- 
thing of  Ovid  the  wit  will  not  fail  to  detect  in  these  poems,  besides 
Ovid's  usual  delight  in  sheer  narration  and  clever  phrase-makingf, 
a  delicate  travesty  on  the  love-elegy  itself.  Horace  had  given 
him  the  hint,  in  such  a  poem  as  his  eleventh  Epode,  and  Ovidy 
revelling  in  the  conception,  works  it  out  at  length.  Indecent  he 
is,  to  the  point  of  blasphemy,  and  interested  profoundly  in  intrigue, 
but  what  in  an  emotional  poet,  like  Tibullus,  would  become 
morbid  or  prurient  is  kept  sane  by  Ovid's  incorrigible  wit.  The 
lyric  impulse  would  be  singularly  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  granting  that  the  poet  possessed  it.     His  purpose  is  not  to 

^  Op.  cit.,  pp.  7g»  97,  98.  It  is  a  pity  that  Jacoby's  other  characterizations 
are  not  so  apt  as  that  in  the  note  on  p.  98,  where  he  seeks  to  temper  Schanz's 
terrific  indictment  of  the  morality  of  the  Amores. 
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unbosom  what  Schanz  (§  294)  so  sorely  misses  in  the  Amores — 
"des  Herzens  auf-  und  afnvogende  SUmmungen;**  it  is  to  observe 
the  lover  and  all  his  ways  in  life  and  in  the  elegy  with  the  sub- 
conscious purpose  of  making  his  sentimentality  ridiculous.  There 
is  no  room  for  soulfulness  in  such  a  program.  One  might  as  well 
deplore  the  lack  of  Puritanic  religious  intensity  in  Butler's 
Hudibras. 

Now  love-elegy  of  such  a  type  as  this,  is,  like  all  satire, 
essentially  didactic.  The  poet's  purpose  is  not  to  transcribe 
sensations,  but  to  observe.  Many  critics  have  noticed  this  ele- 
ment in  the  Amores ;  it  is  amply  illustrated  by  Schanz  (§  294). 
Ovid  already  is  aware  that  his  subject  is  the  art  of  love :  he  shows 
this  not  only  by  his  choice  of  themes  and  his  manner  of  treating 
them,  but  by  explicit  avowal.  I  mean  that  the  present  lines  refer 
not  to  his  later  poem,  but  to  his  Amores. 

Quod  licet,  aut  artes  teneri  profitemur  Amoris, 
(Ei  mihi,  praeceptis  urgeor  ipse  meis). 

This  is  the  same  art  that  he  has  been  professing  all  along.  Per- 
haps in  I,  10,  59  f. — 

Est  quoque  carminibus  meritas  celebrare  puellas 
Dos  mea ;  quam  volai,  nota  fit  arte  mea — 

he  is  thinking  rather  of  the  art  of  poetry,  but  another  passage 
(2,  19,  34)  echoes  the  meaning  of  the  lines  to  Macer — 

Ei  mihi !  ne  monitis  torquear  ipse  meis ! 

But  apart  from  these  and  other  expressions,  a  single  passage  in 
Tibullus  suffices  to  prove  my  point.  TibuUus  remarks  of  his 
faithless  mistress  (i,  6,  9), 

Ipse  miser  docui  quo  posset  ludere  pacto 

Custodes ;  heu,  heu,  nunc  premor  arte  mea. 

Even  before  Ovid,  then,  the  elegy  had  a  tendency  to  the  didactic, 
as  its  growing  conventionality  would  lead  us  to  expect.^  Ovid 
furthered  this  tendency  by  adding  the  element  of  travesty,  and, 
finally,  in  the  master-piece  of  his  early  period,  metamorphosed 
the  love-elegy  into  didactic  poetry— mock-didactic — out  and  out. 
But  he  could  appropriately  refer  to  his  Amores,  too,  as  presenting, 
in  detachments,  an  art  of  love,  and  that,  I  am  convinced,  is  his 
meaning  here. 

I  may  now  sum  up  categorically  the  inferences  I  have  drawn  in 
interpreting  anew  the  letter  to  Macer.    In  this  letter,  Ovid  in- 


'  A  point  well  deyeloped  by  Jacoby,  op.  cit.,  p.  48,  n.  3. 
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forms  his  friend  that  while  the  latter  is  an  epic  bard,  for  himself, 
he  can  sing  of  nothing  but  love,  though  there  was  a  time  when  he 
essayed  a  tragedy  with  tolerable  success.  His  present  works  are 
two— Amores  and  Heroides.  The  former  had  already  appeared 
in  an  edition  of  five  books,  sometime  later  to  be  reedited,  with 
the  addition  of  the  letter  to  Macer  and,  doubtless,  other  pieces, 
in  three  books.  The  Heroides  he  had  completed,  possibly  a  very 
short  time  before.  We  cannot  infer  that  he  had  begun  or  planned 
his  Art  of  Love.  We  may  set  1 1  B.  c.  as  a  date  later  than  which 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  second  edition  of  Amores  appeared. 
That  leaves  us  still  a  long  stretch  before  the  publication  of  his  next 
work,  the  De  Medicamine  Faciei.  We  know  merely  that  this 
preceded  the  Art  of  Love  and  that  the  latter  work  and  the 
Remedia  were  published  between  i  B.  c.  and  i  A.  D.  I  do  not  deny 
that  Ovid  may  have  planned  his  Art  of  Love  and  even  written 
parts  of  it  several  years  before.  I  certainly  would  not  maintain 
that  he  could  not  have  had  several  works  in  progress  at  the  same 
time.  But  I  do  not  think  it  was  in  his  nature  to  brood  long  over 
his  creations,  or  to  subject  them  to  the  file.  Rather,  he  would 
toss  them  ofTIightly,  retaining  but  not  revising  whatever  pleased 
him,  throwing  away  whatever  did  not.  If  I  am  right  in  this 
inference,  it  is  more  natural  to  place  both  the  inception  and  the 
completion  of  the  Art  of  Love  as  near  as  possible  to  the  date  when 
we  know  the  poem  was  published.  If  it  were  begun  in  2  b.  c, 
Ovid  could  easily  have  finished  it  in  the  time  thus  allowed.  Be- 
tween 1 1  and  2  B.  c.  the  De  Medicamine  Faciei  was  written,  but 
at  just  what  point  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Ovid  may  well  have 
been  occupied  with  some  of  those  works  which  are  no  longer 
extant;  Biirger,  in  his  dissertation  De  Ovidi  carminum  amato- 
riorum  inventione  et  arte,  1901,  p.  47,  suggests  what  these  may 
have  been.  Those  few  who  believe  that  the  double  letters  among 
the  Heroides  (XVI-XXI)  are  Ovid's,  may  perhaps  wish  to  add 
them  to  this  list.  A  forthcoming  Harvard  dissertation  will  seek 
to  establish  the  genuineness  of  these  poems,  and  to  determine,  so 
far  as  this  is  possible,  their  date.  Granted  that  they  are  Ovid's, 
they  may  perhaps  have  been  written  at  some  later  period.  But 
even  supposing  this  possibility,  and  admitting  the  fact  that  other 
undertakings  would  not  fill  the  interval  between  the  second  edition 
of  Amores  and  the  De  Medicamine  Faciei,  it  is  not  necessary  to  as- 
sume that  Ovid  was  intensely  busy  during  all  periods  of  his  career. 

Hakvard  UNxvntsmr.  E»  K»  RAND. 


IV.— THE  DATE  OF  CICERO'S  CATO  MAIOR 

DE  SENECTUTE. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Cicero's  Cato  Maior  was  written 
either  shortly  before  or  within  two  months  after  the  death  of 
Caesar. 

For  each  view  there  is  both  internal  and  external  evidence,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  certain  pieces  of  evidence  have  been  interpreted 
in  favor  of  each,  several  indeed  in  favor  of  both. 

Maurer  in  1884  (Fleck-Jahrb.  129.  386.)  gave  certain  con- 
vincing arguments  in  favor  of  the  earlier  date,  and  Mr.  F.  G. 
Moore  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Cato  Maior, 
published  in  1903,  sums  up  briefly  most  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  and  decides  unhesitatingly  in  favor  of  that  date.  To  his 
evidence  on  this  side  of  the  question  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add 
a  couple  of  suggestions  along  the  same  lines. 

For  one  of  the  most  telling  points  hitherto  made,  the  argument 
starts  from  the  Cato  Maior  itself,  sec.  2 :  et  tamen  te  suspicor 
eisdem  rebus  quibus  me  ipsum  interdiu  gravius  commoveri. 
Quarum  consolatio  et  maior  est  et  in  aliud  tempus  difTerenda; 
nunc  autem  visum  est  mihi  de  senectute  aliquid  ad  te  scribere. 
Everyone  agrees  that  the  troubles  here  alluded  to,  troubles  for 
which  consolation  is  more  difficult  than  for  old  age,  are  political 
troubles  of  some  sort.  Those  who  favor  the  earlier  date  of  com- 
position interpret  them  as  the  conditions  existing  in  the  state 
under  Caesar,  the  advocates  of  the  later  date  as  the  conditions 
under  Antony  after  Caesar's  death.  For  these  troubles,  which- 
ever they  were,  Cicero  hereby  suggests  that  he  may  in  future 
attempt  to  write  a  consolatio^  as  he  is  now  writing  a  consolatio  for 
old  age.  Whatever  these  political  troubles  were,  then,  they  were 
of  a  nature  to  admit  of  consolation,  and  indeed  of  such  consolation 
as  might  be  presented  in  a  formal  literary  treatise,  based  on 
philosophical  studies. 

What  consolations  of  this  sort  might  Cicero  have  found  for  the 
troubles  of  each  of  these  periods?  In  regard  to  the  earlier  period 
we  have  a  statement  of  his  own,  de  Div.  2,  6,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Maurer  and  Mr.  Moore,  and  showing  clearly  that  he  had  in  mind 
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a  definite  line  of  consolation,  drawn  from  philosophy,  for  the 
tyranny  of  Caesar  at  Rome,  the  fact  that  a  one-man  power  might 
be  regarded  as  only  a  normal  step  in  the  political  development 
of  the  state:  id  enim  ipsum  a  Platone  philosophiaque  didiceram 
naturales  esse  quasdem  conversiones  rerum  publicarum,  ut  eae 
tum  a  principibus  tenerentur,  tum  a  populis,  aliquando  a  singulis. 
Quod  cum  accidisset  nostrae  rei  publicae,  etc  This  evidence, 
however,  will  amount  to  proof  only  if  it  can  be  shown  that  in  the 
period  following  Caesar's  death  Cicero  did  not  see  or  could  not  have 
seen  the  same  possibilities  of  consolation  for  the  evils  then  existing. 

The  evidence  here  must  be  looked  for  in  Cicero's  letters  written 
between  March  15th  and  May  nth,  though  probably  no  one 
would  put  the  Cato  Maior  later  than  May  ist,  even  though  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  before  the  nth. 

The  earliest  of  these  letters  (ad  Fam.  6.  15),  probably  written 
on  the  very  day  of  Caesar's  murder,  is  full  of  exultation.  In  these 
first  days  of  supposed  liberation  from  tyranny,  Cicero  was  in  a 
mood  to  write  a  panegyric  rather  than  a  consolation  for  the  times. 
There  are  no  more  letters  extant  till  April  7th.  From  this  date 
on,  they  come  in  quick  succession,  and  they  betray  a  constant 
state  of  doubt,  and  of  anxiety  amounting  at  times  almost  to 
despair,  until  May  ist,  when  Dolabella's  attitude  in  Antony's 
absence  gives  some  hope  of  better  times.  In  none  of  these 
letters  does  there  seem  to  be  a  hint  of  the  resignation  and 
calmness  such  as  must  have  been  felt,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least, 
by  one  who  contemplates  writing  a  consolatio  for  the  evils  amidst 
which  he  lives.  Indeed,  the  conditions,  varying  fi'om  day  to  day, 
entirely  uncertain  as  to  final  outcome,  must  hardly  have  admitted 
of  resignation  or  consolation  even  to  one  of  less  mercurial  temper- 
ament than  Cicero.  One  can  hardly  feel  resigned  to  or  consoled 
for  evils  the  true  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  evident. 

In  only  one  letter,  ad  Att.  14,  13,  3,  is  there  a  reference  to 
literature  as  a  solace.  This  is  in  looking  forward  to  future  evils ; 
nos  autem  id  videamus  *  *  *  ut  quicquid  accident,  fortiter  et 
sapienter  feramus  ^  ^  *  nosque  cum  multum  litterae  tum  non 
minimum  id  us  quoque  Martiae  consolentur.  And  even  here  it  is 
not  from  literature,  but  from  the  *Mdes  of  March",  that  comfort  is 
chiefly  drawn.  The  "  ides  of  March  ",  indeed,  are  more  than  once 
mentioned  as  affording  consolation  (ad  Att.  14,  4 ;  i4»  6 ;  14,  12). 
But  this  is  not  the  sort  of  consolation  to  be  embodied  in  a  philo- 
sophical treatise,  and  even  this  feeling  of  pleasure  in  sated  hatred 
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fails,  at  times,  to  console,  for  more  than  once  Cicero  exclaims  that 
though  the  tyrant  is  dead,  tyranny  still  lives :  verum  illis  (the 
liberators)  magna  consolatio  conscientia  maximi  et  clarissimi  facti, 
nobis  quae  consolatio,  qui,  interfecto  rege,  liberi  non  sumus?  ad 
Att.  14,  II,  April  21.    Cp.  ad  Att.  14,  5 ;  14, 9;  14, 10;  14, 14. 

From  the  last  letter  here  cited,  moreover,  it  is  evident  that 
Atticus  had  been  trying  to  induce  Cicero  to  take  a  more  cheerful 
view  of  things,  and  from  the  whole  tone  of  this  reply  of  Cicero's 
it  may  be  gathered  that  its  writer  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  even  to 
receive  consolation  gracefully,  to  say  nothing  of  offering  it  to  others. 

Briefly  then,  in  the  months  just  preceding  the  ides  of  March 
Cicero  seems  to  have  actually  found  in  philosophy  grounds  of 
consolation  for  Caesar's  tyranny;  after  the  ides  of  March  he  was 
at  first  too  jubilant,  later  too  depressed,  too  anxious  and  uncertain, 
to  feel  at  the  one  time  the  necessity,  at  the  other  the  possibility, 
of  consolation. 

The  most  important  argument,  however,  is  based  on  external 
evidence,  certain  passages  in  the  second  book  of  the  de  Divina- 
tione.  Cicero  gives  in  the  introduction  to  this  book  a  list  of  his 
philosophical  and  rhetorical  works.  He  clearly  includes  in  the 
list  the  first  book  of  the  de  Divinatione,  when  he  says  (3) :  quae 
ut  plene  esset  cumulateque  perfecta  '  de  Divinatione '  ingressi 
sumus  his  libris  scribere.  He  also  includes  the  Cato  Maior: 
interiectus  est  etiam  nuper  liber  is  quem  ad  Atticum  de  senectute 
misimus. 

As  everyone  now  recognizes,  in  this  second  book  de  Divinatione 
is  indicated  the  change  in  Cicero's  plans,  caused  by  the  death  of 
Caesar,  and  the  immediate,  though  short-lived,  hope  that  he 
would  again  become  an  active  factor  in  political  life  (sec.  7): 
quod  cum  accidisset  nostrae  rei  publicae  (its  domination  by  a 
tyrant)  tum,  pristinis  orbati  muneribus  haec  studia  renovare  coe- 
pimus  ^  ^  *  Nunc  quoniam  de  re  publica  consuli  coepti  sumus 
tribuenda  est  opera  rei  publicae  ^  *  ^  tantum  huic  studio  relin- 
quendum  quantum  vacabit  a  publico  of&cio  et  munere.  The  line 
of  argument  usually  deduced  from  these  passages  is  as  follows  : 
As  this  statement  in  2,  7.  is  not  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
book,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  that  was  finished  before  Caesar's 
death.  And  if  so,  the  expression  inieriecius  est  etiam  nuper  of 
the  Cato  Maior  would  most  naturally  mean  that  that  work,  too, 
was  written  before  the  death  of  Caesar,  either  just  before,  or  during, 
or  just  after  the  writing  of  the  first  book  de  Divinatione. 
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This  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  should  be  noted  that 
these  very  passages  have  been  used  also  as  the  basis  of  argument 
by  those  who  have  advocated  the  later  date.  Is  it  not  rather  on 
another  sentence  than  inieriecius  est  that  the  main  stress  should 
be  laid?  After  this  mention  of  the  Cato  Maior,  Cicero  adds  a  few 
more  works  to  the  list,  and  then  goes  on  (sec.  4) :  adhuc  baec 
erant.  Ad  reliqua  alacri  tendebamus  animo,  sic  parati,  ut,  nisi 
quae  causa  gravior  obstitisset,  nullum  philosophiae  locum  esse 
pateremur  qui  non  Latinis  litteris  illustratus  pateret.  We  knc^w 
from  sec.  7  that  Cicero  considered  that  his  literary  work  had 
been  seriously  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Caesar,  in  that  this 
event  involved  him,  as  he  supposed,  once  more  in  political  life. 
May  not  the  words  causa  gravior ^  then,  be  explained  in  the  light  of 
sec.  7  as  referring  definitely  to  the  death  of  Caesar  and  its  effect 
on  Cicero  ? 

There  may  be  question  as  to  the  details  of  translation  in  this 
passage,  but  the  general  import  of  it  is :  the  series  of  Cicero's 
philosophical  works  had  been  carried  to  the  point  indicated,  in- 
cluding the  works  named,  at  a  given  time.  He  was  going*  on 
eagerly  to  complete  the  series  unless  some  serious  obstacle  had 
prevented.  Even  if  nisi  quae  causa  ^avior  obstitissei  must  be 
interpreted  as  a  future  condition  from  a  past  standpoint,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  introducing  these  words  Cicero  had 
in  mind  the  same  obstacle  to  which  he  alludes  explicitly  in  sec.  7  ; 
that  interruption  which,  however  we  interpret  causa  gravior ^  did 
actually  occur  before  the  writing  of  both  these  passages.  This 
interruption  is  hinted  at  in  causa  gravior  (4),  explained  as  the 
death  of  Caesar  in  nunc  *  *  *  rei  publicae  (7),  and  in  (4)  the 
adhuc  haec  erant  following  the  list  of  Cicero's  works  sums  up  the 
works  written  before  the  interruption  in  contrast  to  what  may  in 
the  future  be  done,  as  in  (7)  haec  siudia  ♦  *  *  coepitnus^  and 
philosophiam  *  *  ♦  puiabamus  allude  to  works  written  before 
Caesar's  death  in  contrast  to  the  uncertainties  of  future  literary 
work  implied  in  nunc  *  *  *  munere. 

If  this  interpretation  be  right,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Cato  Maior,  included  as  it  is  in  the  list  summed  up  in  adhuc  haec 
erani^  was  written  before  the  death  of  Caesar  occurred  to  interrupt 
the  series  of  Cicero's  philosophical  works. 

thm  umxvbksitt  o»  wiscomsin.  Katharine  Allen. 


v.— STUDY  OF  A  PROVERB  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE 

RHETOR  APOLLONIUS. 

In  treating  of  the  orator's  use  of  the  pathetic  appeal  (de  Inven- 
tione  I  56,  109  fin.)  Cicero  closes  as  follows: 

Comtnotis  autem  animis,  diutius  in  conquestione  morari  non 
oportebit;  quern  ad  modum  enim  dixit  rhetor  Apollonius,  lacritna 
nihil  citius  aresciL 

Fr.  Marx  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Incerti  auctoris  de  ratione 
dicendi  ad  Herennium  (Lipsiae,  1894),  p.  124,  in  comparing  this 
passage  with  ad  Herenn.  II  31,  50:  commiserationem  brevem 
esse  oportet:  nihil  enim  lacritna  citius  arescit^  makes  three 
observations ;  first,  that  whereas  one  might  be  tempted  to  admire 
this  phrase  quasi  vere  Ramani  saparis  Cicero,  in  attributing  the 
same  expression  to  the  rhetor  Apollonius  muiio  est  diligentior  et 
accuratior\  second,  that  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  1539  Gybertus 
Longolius  reconstructed  as  the  original  Greek, 

ovdffy  Baaaotf  (ffpaivtaBai  daKpvov, 

which  is  given  under  (ripaiv»  in  the  thesaurus  of  Stephanus :   and 
third,  the  words  are  easily  made  into  an  iambic  trimeter: 

which,  SO  far  as  he  knows,  is  extant  in  no  Greek  writer. 

There  is  however  another  passage  from  Cicero,  which  Marx  does 
not  cite,  which  seems  to  bear  direcdy  upon  the  question.  In  the 
Partitiones  Oratoriae  written  perhaps  in  54  B.  c.  (Schanz  R5m. 
Litteraturgeschichte  I,  p.  290;  Marx,  Proleg.,  p.  77)  in  Ch.  17  §  57: 

Nihil  est  tarn  miserabile  quam  ex  beato  miser.  Et  hoc  totum 
est  quod  moveat,  si  qua  ex  fortuna  quis  cadat  et  a  quorum  caritate 
divellatur,  quae  amittat  aut  amiserit,  in  quibus  malis  sit  futurusve 
sit,  exprimatur  breviter,  Cito  enim  exarescii  lacrima  praeseriim 
in  alienis  malis. 

The  last  phrase  is  misquoted  by  Otto  (Die  Sprichworter  und 
Sprichwortlichen  Redensarten  der  R5mer),  p.  184.  The  correct 
reading  is  exarescii  {arescit  is  Orelli's  suggestion  based  on  the 
two  passages  quoted  above)  and  malis  should  be  read  not  rebus. 
As  the  words  stand  in  the  Partitiones  Oratoriae,  with  the  omission 
o{ praesertimy  we  have  an  iambic  senarius: 

O'ib  ittim  ixarescit  Iderima  in  oHenU  malis. 
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Hence  it  is  reasonable  again  to  open  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  words  attributed  to  Apollonius  were  in  verse.  If  so»  there 
is  a  probability  that  he  like  other  writers  on  rhetoric  was  quoting. 
Still  the  Latin  verse  may  have  been  accidental,  written  uncon- 
sciously; for  an  original  prose  quotation  from  the  Greek  might 
have  fallen  into  rhythm  in  Cicero's  mind,  to  suit  the  setUentia^ 
which  we  shall  see  became  a  favorite  among  the  later  Roman 
students  of  rhetoric.  The  end  of  a  paragraph  or  a  discussion 
was  a  natural  place  for  a  pithy  quotation,  and  a  quotation  was 
often  the  best  way  to  reinforce  an  argument,  as  is  evident  in  the 
rhetorical  writings  of  Cicero,  the  Controversiae  of  Seneca  the 
Rhetor  and  the  Naturales  Quaestiones  of  Seneca  the  Philosopher. 
Although  the  phrase  may  not  occur  in  extant  Greek  literature, 
there  is  a  monostich  of  Menander  (426)  which  describes  the  forced 
tears  of  the  orator  (but  not  the  tears  of  his  audience): 

2/iOia  iropvfi  daKpva  Koi  pijxnp  ^X*^ 

Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  the  quotation  occurs  in  Latin  in  two 
forms,  one  longer  and  affirmative  the  other  shorter,  negative  and 
in  the  comparative,  we  may  assume  that  in  the  Greek  there  were 
either  two  forms,  or  that  one  form  was  differently  translated  or 
paraphrased,  or  that  there  was  a  longer  form,  let  us  say  a  couplet, 
given  more  fully  in  one  version  than  in  another  (either  affirmative 

or  comparative).    For  example  we  may  conjecture: 

• 

1.  Short  affirmative, 

2.  Long  affirmative, 

ri  doKpvotf  yhp  rax<i  nara^tipaiprttu 
rh  bri  MxyfUvov  rV  Katcoig  aXXorptoir. 

^  So  in  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence  translated  from  Menander  in  1.  67  ff.  in 
the  opening  scene  : 

Haec  verba  una  mehercle  falsa  lacrimula 

Quam  oculos  terendo  misere  viz  vi  expresserit, 

Restinguet,  et  te  ultro  accusabit — 
Persius,  Sat.  V  161,  quoting  Menander: 

Dave,  citOt  hoc  credas  iubeo,  finire  doUres 

Praeteritos  meditor. 
The  phrasing  is  imitated  from  Hor.,  Sat.  II  3, 263;  who  follows  Terence: 

an  potius  mediter  finire  dolorei  ? 
Terence's  words  are : 

An  potius  ita  me  comparem 

Non  perpeti  meretricum  contumelias? 
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3.  Short  negative, 

4.  Long  negative, 

Baaaop  yhp  oldttf  daxpCov  ^upaivrrai 
rov  d^  x^^'^^^  **'  KaKoig  dkkorpioig, 

A^ain  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  yp^fjtri  is  original  with 
Apollonius.  For  in  the  first  place  he  was  the  pupil  of  Menecles 
of  whom  Cicero  says  in  Brutus  §  326  [Hortensius]  habebat  enim  et 
Meneclium  illud  studium  crebrarum  venustarumque  sentetUtarum, 
in  quibus,  ut  in  illo  Graeco  sic  in  hoc,  erant  quaedam  magis  venu- 
stae  dulcesque  sententiae  quam  aut  necessariae  aut  interdum  utiles. 
In  the  second  place  it  is  not  likely  that  he  introduced  an  original 
trimeter,  if  it  was  a  trimeter,  into  a  lecture  on  the  tniKoyog.  Reports 
of  the  lectures  of  Apollonius  were  used  by  both  Cicero  and  the 
Auctor  ad  Herennium  in  compiling  their  rhetorical  treatises 
(Marx  Proleg.,  Schanz,  pp.  389-390).  In  composing  at  a  later 
period  a  treatise  for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  Cicero  has  given  the 
most  explicit  form  of  this  dictum.    At   any  rate  the  words: 

*  Quick  dries  the  tear  that's  shed  for  another's  ills ' 

need  little  commentary,  whereas 

*  Naught  dries  more  quickly  than  a  tear ' 

unless  qualified,  seems  a  pointless  exaggeration,  as  we  all  know  the 
effects  of  genuine  sorrow.  This  qualification  is  implicit  in  the  con- 
text, yet  is  elaborated  by  Quintilian,  when  he  treats  of  the  epilogus.^ 

Before  discussing  further  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  phrase, 
it  might  be  well  to  cite  other  references  to  it.  Otto  (o.  c.  s.  lacrima) 
quotes,  besides  the  three  passages  given  above  the  following : 

Q.  Curt.  5,  5,  II,  ignorant  quam  celeriter  lacrimae  inarescant. 
Quint.  6,  I,  27,  nee  sine  causa  dictum  est,  nihil  facilius  quam 
lacrimas  inarescere. 

Quint  declam.,  p.  331,  8  R.  et  illud  verissimum  (noivtn  simil- 
limum)  est,  lacrimas  celerrime  inarescere.  lul.  Sever,  praec.  art. 
rhet.  24,  p.  370  (Halm),lacrimis  comparati  sunt,  quibus  nihil  citius 
arescit. 

Otto  compares : 

*  Hitzige  Thrftnen  trocknen  bald ' 
(KOrte,  n.  7462.) 

^  Of  one  of  the  two  rhetors  named  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  Cicero  remarks 
in  de  Oratore  1 17,  75.  inrisit  ille  quidem  ut  solebat  philosophiam  atque 
contempsit  multaque  non  tam  graviter  dixit  quam  facete.  The  cynicism  of 
the  dictum  niAiJ  lacrima,  etc.,  would  accord  well  with  this  characterisation. 
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Besides  these  I  think  the  following  passages  should  be  noted. 
In  Cicero  ad  Att.  X  14  (b.  c.  49),  where  he  is  writing  of  the 
grief  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  who  is  in  a  dilemma  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  and  is  weeping  for  himself  and  his  country  we  read : 

Atque  haec  ita  muliis  cum  lacrimis  loquebatur,  ut  ego  mirarer, 
eas  iam  dtuiuma  miseria  nan  exaruisse.  The  allusion  here  is  to 
genuine  sorrow  for  one's  own  fortunes  as  well  as  those  of  others, 
and  Cicero  is  surprised  that  Sulpicius  could  have  wept  so  long. 
The  phrase  while  generally  found  in  rhetorical  writings  as  a 
rhetorical  precept  may  well  have  found  a  place  in  cansolaHanes 
also.  For  compare  the  epilogue  of  Tusc.  Disp.  Ill  (on  consola- 
Hones)  31  §75.  (Artemisia)  quam  diu  vixit,  vixit  in  luctu 
eodemque  etiam  confecta  contabuit.  Huic  erat  ilia  opinio  cotidie 
recens,  quae  turn  denique  non  appellatur  recens.  cum  vetusicLie 
exaruU. 

There  is  another  reference  in  Quint.,  XI  i,  6,  ita  .  •  .  neque 
humile  atque  cotidianum  sermonis  genus  et  compositione  ipsa 
dissolutum  epilogis  dabimus  nee  iocis  lacrimaSy  ubi  opus  erit 
miseratione,  siccabimus.  So  cf.  §  54.  Tac,  Germania  27,  lamenta 
ac  lacrimas  ciio^  dolorem  et  tristitiam  tarde  p(muni\  feminis 
lugere  honestum  est,  viris  meminisse.  Here  a  fact  is  stated  in 
a  rhetorical  antithesis.  Cf.  Seneca,  Ep.  99,  25,  meminisse  per- 
severet,  lugere  desinat. 

Again  in  Juvenal  16,  27,  there  is  a  phrase,  which  suggests  a 
modification  of  a  familiar  proverb  by  this  most  rhetorical  of 
Roman  satirists,  after  the  manner  in  which  proverbs  are  changed 
in  4,  89;  7,  48,  202;   12,  129-130: 

Quis  tarn  procul  absit  ab  urbe 
Praeterea,  quis  tarn  Pylades,  molem  aggeris  ultra 
Ut  reniat?  laerimae  sucentur proHnus  et  se 
Excusaturos  non  soUicitemus  amicos. 

The  point  is  here  that  tears  which  would  be  of  no  avail  should 
be  quickly  dried  up,  for  it  would  be  hard  to  get  a  witness  to 
appear  before  a  military  judge  already  prejudiced  against  a 
civilian. 

A  number  of  late  writers  on  rhetoric,  even  when  their  treatises 
are  most  condensed  in  following  Cicero  appear  to  recognize  and 
paraphase  the  dictum : 

Fortunatianus  II  31  (H),  Quid  KaO^ov  in  epilogis  servandum 
est  ?  ut  breves  sint,  quoniam  commotus  index  statim  dimittendus 
ad  sententiam  ferendam,  dum  adversario  irascitur,  et  cum  in 
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nostram  misericordiam  provocatus  est  lacrimis,  etiam  commotus 
statim  debet  ferre  sententiam  dum  pro  nobis  movetur. 

Martianus  Capella  c.  53 :  in  epilogis  generaliter  observandum 
ut  brevis  sit,  si  quidem  commotus  iudex  statim  dimittendus  est 
ad  sententiam  proferendam,  dum  aut  adversariis  irascitur  aut  tuis 
miseretur  lacrimis  aut  rerum  afflictatione  commotus  est. 

Jul.  Victor  436  (H.),  qua  oratione  habita graviter  et  sententiose 
maxime  dimittitur  animus  hominum  et  ad  misericordiam  com- 
paratur  cum  tn  alieno  malo  suam  infirmitatem  considerabit. 

Victorinus,  Explanationum  in  Rhet.  M.  T.  C.  Lib.  I  (H), 
p.  257.  Illud  tamen  praeceptum  tenere  debemus,  sive  in  indig- 
natione  sive  in  conquestione  nos  locis  omnibus  uti  non  oportere, 
sed  his  quos  causa  suggerat,  neque  his  omnibus  sed  quoad  iudi- 
cantium  animi  moveantur.  Quod  si  etiam  uno  aliquo  loco  factum 
viderimuSy  orationem  continuo  finire  debemus ;  ira  enitn  vel 
lacrimal  dum  incipiunt  ac  recenies  sunt,  plurimum  valent. 

Having  noted  the  persistence  with  which  this  dictum  was 
propagated  among  the  late  excerptors,  it  may  be  in  place  to 
analyze  several  of  the  earlier  passages.  Quintilian,  6,  i,  27-29, 
following  Cicero  says  :  Numquam  tamen  debet  esse  longa  miser- 
atio,  nee  sine  causa  dictum  est,  nihil  facilius  quam  lacrimas 
inarescere.  Nam  cum  etiam  veros  dolores  mitigat  tempus,  ciiius 
evanescai  necesse  est  ilia  quam  dicendo  effinximus  imago  \  in 
qua  si  moramur,  lacrimis  fatigatur  auditor  et  requiescity  et  ab 
illo  quern  ceperat  impetu  ad  rationem  redit.  Non  patiamur 
igitur  frigescere  hoc  opus,  et  affectum  cum  ad  summum  perdux- 
erimus,  relinquamus,  nee  speremus  fore  ut  aliena  quisquam  diu 
ploret.  Here  we  should  note  how  the  writer  has  given  in  this  par- 
agraph four  different  versions  of  the  sentiment,  while  still  another 
occurs  in  the  discussion  of  the  epilogue  in  XI  i,  6,  cited  above. 

Quintus  Curtius  V  5,  11  ffg.  has  overelaborated  the  idea  and 
used  it  to  motivate  the  highly  rhetorical  speech  of  Euctemon  of 
Cyme.  Four  thousand  captive  Greeks,  who  had  received  cruel 
punishment,  had  effected  their  escape  to  Alexander.  The  sight 
was  so  pathetic  that  plures  . . .  lacrimas  commovere  quam  pro- 
fuderant  ipsi:  quippe  in  tam  multiplici  variaque  fortuna  singu- 
lorum  intuentibus  similes  quidem  sed  tamen  dispares  poenas, 
quis  maxime  miserabilis  esset,  liquere  non  poterat.  Then  the 
King  wiping  away  his  tears  promised  the  captives  that  they 
should  see  their  homes  again.    Next  follows  the  speech  of  Eucte- 

^^^  (5>  5i  11-12)  which  is  nothing  but  an  elaboration  of  this 
21 
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T6not.  Atqui  optime  miserias  ferunt,  qui  abscondunt,  nee  ulla 
tam  familiaris  est  infelicibus  patria,  quam  solitudo  et  status 
prioris  oblivio.  Nam  qui  multum  in  suonim  misericordia  ponunt, 
ignorant,  guam  celeriier  lacrimae  inarescanL  Ita  suam  quisque 
fortunam  in  consilio  habet,  cum  de  aliena  deliberat.  This  is 
nothing  but  highly  colored  declamation. 

S.  Dosson  (Etude  sur  Qainte  Curce,  Paris,  1887,  pp.  244-6), 
having  compared  the  rhetorical  sentiments  in  IX  2,  8-1 1 ;  IX  3, 
1-15;  IX  4,  16-20,  with  Seneca's  first  Suasorta,  passes  on  to 
this  episode  and  Euctemon's  speech,  adding  that  although  we 
have  no  contemporary  declamation  with  which  to  compare  it,  we 
may  believe,  that  if  Curtius  devoted  so  much  space  to  developing 
the  sentiment,  he  must  have  been  moved  to  do  so  by  the  success 
of  some  one  of  his  contemporaries,  perhaps  one  of  those  very 
declaimers  against  whom  Petronius  inveighs  for  having  elabo- 
rated a  similar  theme  (Sat.  i,  i):  num  alio  genere  furiarum 
declamatores  inquietantur,  qui  clamant:  "haec  vulnera  pro 
libertate  publica  excepi ;  hunc  oculum  pro  vobis  impendi:  date 
mihi  ducem  qui  me  ducat  ad  liberos  meos,  nam  succisi  poplites 
membra  non  sustinent''.  In  fact  Euctemon's  specfch  reads  like 
a  rhetorical  exercise,  a  xp**^o>  elaborating  the  proverb  along  the 
line  satirized  in  Petronius.  The  very  citation  of  the  rhetorical 
precept  introduces  us  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  schools. 

The  example  in  Ps.-Quint  declam.  3,  38  is  in  the  semto  de 
prooemio  et  epilogo^  again  from  a  rhetorical  discussion. 

The  following  recapitulation  will  show  how  the  quotation  has 
been  used : 

I.    Negative  form  with  comparative : 

1.  Auct.  ad  Herenn.,  nihil  lacrima  citius  arescit. 

2.  Cic.  de  Invent.,  lacrima  nihil  citius  arescit. 

3.  Quint,  (a)  nihil  facilius  quam  lacrimas  inarescere. 

4.  Jul.  Severian.,  lacrimis  quibus  nihil  citius  arescit. 

II.    Affirmative  (or  with  litotes.) 

1.  Cic.  part,  or.,  cito  exarescit  lacrima  in  alienis  malis. 

2.  Cic.  ep.  ad  Att.,  eas  (lacrimas)  tam  diuturna  miseria  non 
exaruisse. 

3.  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  III.  31,  75,  opinio  (luctus)  cum  vetustate 
exaruit. 

4.  Q.  Curtius,  quam  celerrime  lacrimae  inarescant. 
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5.  Quint. 

(b)  veros  dolores  mitigat  tempus. 

(c)  citius  evanescat  imago. 

(d)  lacrimis  requiescit. 

(e)  non  . . .  aliena  . . .  diu  ploret. 

(f)  XI  I,  6,  nee  . . .  lacrimas  .  . .  siccabimus. 

6.  Ps.-Quint.,  lacrimas  celerrime  inaresceie. 

7.  Tacitus,  lacrimas  cito  . . .  ponunt. 

8.  Juvenal,  lacrimae  siccentur  protinus. 

9.  Victorinus,  lacrimae  dum  recentes  sunt. 

[la  Fortunatianus,  lacrimis  commotus  .  •  .  statim  debet 
ferre,  etc.] 

[ii.  Mart.  Cap.,  dum  tuis  miseretur  lacrimis  aut  rerum  afflic- 
tatione  commotus  est.] 

[12.  Jul.  Victor,  sententiose,  etc.  ...  in  alieno  malo.] 

A  study  of  the  different  forms  of  statement  shows  that  the 
favorite  Roman  form  was  affirmative;  that  in  this  form  the 
compounded  verb  exarescere  or  inarescere  was  usual ;  the  dictum, 
where  the  cases  of  use  are  certain,  is  confined  to  rhetoricians,  or 
writers  steeped  in  the  precepts  of  the  schools.  The  differences 
in  phraseology  do  not  necessarily  point  to  differences  in  the 
rendering  of  some  well-known  Greek  verse  or  proverb.  So  far 
as  the  Latin  is  concerned,  they  all  seem  to  go  back  to  Cicero, 
who  may  have  been  exploited  here  by  the  Auct.  ad  Herenn.; 
Cicero  and  the  Auctor  may  both  go  back  to  notes  on  the  lectures 
of  ApoUonius.  The  question  then  arises,  is  there  any  evidence 
that  the  Greek  form  was  a  popular  proverb,  or  rhetorical  precept, 
or  a  line  from  some  poet?  It  seems  to  have  been  applied  by 
ApoUonius  as  an  illustration  of  restraint  in  handling  the  epilogus. 
It  does  not  appear  in  Aristotle  nor  in  the  late  Greek  writers  on 
rhetoric  who  followed  the  ancient  traditions.  If  ApoUonius 
(whether  6  /AoXaxdr  v.  ■  Pauly-Wissowa  Real-Encycl.  Apollon.  nr. 
84,  line  55  ffg,  or  Molo  ibid.  nr.  85,  cf.  Susemihl  II 489-494)  took 
after  Menecles,  his  master,  whose  fondness  for  embellished  style 
is  noted  in  Cic.  Brutus  §  326,  we  may  suspect  that  he  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  poets  many  of  his  fine  phrases  just  as  did  the 
later  writers  on  rhetoric. 

Now  let  us  turn  once  more  to  the  context  of  Cic,  part,  orat,  §  17 
(and  the  result  is  .essentially  the  same  for  Cic,  de  Invent,  and 
Auct.  ad  Herenn.).  After  detailing  the  many  devices  by  which 
the  hearer's  feelings  may  be  aroused  Cicero  concludes:  nihil  est 
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tarn  miser abile  quam  ex  beato  misery  with  an  elaboration  of  this 
sentiment,  ending  cito  enim  exaresciiy  etc.  It  is  doubtless  going 
too  far  to  suppose  that  nihil  est  tarn  miserabile  quam  ex  beato 
miser  is  also  from  a  Greek  trimeter  like 

(Cf.  Menand.  Meineke  4,  247  (40) 

and  monostich  436 ;  Diph.  4, 424,  24).  The  sentiment  is  common- 
place enough  especially  in  the  Greek  tragedians  (Eurip.  Troad. 
509-5 10,  Troad.  639-640;  frag.  Arch.  232,  234,  264,  Auge,  275, 
Beller.  287,  Danae  328). 

Now  if  we  examine  the  treatise  of  the  late  Greek  rhetorician 
Apsines  (3d  cent.  A.  D.),  who,  however,  preserves  the  old  Greek 
tradition  (cf.  Christ,  Gr.  Litt.-gesch.,  p.  755,  §  549),  we  see  that 
in  discussing  the  proper  use  of  'pity',  cXror,  in  the  ririXoyor,  he 
quotes  three  times  from  Euripides'  Troades  (472-473;  474-478, 
479-483),  where  Hecuba  recites  her  former  happiness  in  order  to 
enhance  her  present  affliction.    Apsines  adds : 

^  dvTinapdBtait  rdit  dyaBoU  r«y  KaK»¥  rotf  Acoy  Kciciyi;iccy.  r'Xccivoi  fiiv 
yap  flai  koi  oi  6n»aovtf  dvoTvxovtnttf  iXttitfdrtpoi  dc  Cii^ai  doKovaiv  01  cic 
\afitrpdf  €vdaipopias  avfitf^opaif  p€yd\aig  ;(p<tt/icyoi. 

This  corresponds  closely  to  Cicero's  nihil  est  iam  miserabiU 
quam  ex  beato  miser.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Apsines 
closes  his  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  (p.  329,  Spengel-Hammer) 

with  the  words :  dec  dc  t6  ndBot  tv  rf  noXiriK^  ptrpotf  fX'^^t  '"'^  f**!  <^' 
Tpay^ia¥  ifintajj,  irX^v  tl  pff  ff  vnoOtais  rpayMff  cti;. 

Now  the  parts  of  Hecuba's  speech  which  are  quoted,  while 
they  do  not  contain  the  idea  'quick  dries  the  tear  that's  shed  for 
another's  ills'  have  in  the  text  of  Nauck  481-2  (cited  differently 
by  Apsines) : 

ovK  aXX«y  ndpa 
Kkvova   CfcXavcra,  roiadc  d   t^op  Hfifiaaiv 

and  in  508-510 

Mr  irccrovcr   diro(f}6ap& 
daKpvoit  Kara^avBttaa.  t&p  d   cvda</Aoyo>y 
prfiipa  vofil^tT   tirrvx^iP  irp\tf  Ay  Bdvjj, 

While  it  is  not  essential  to  the  argument  to  discuss  the  text  of 
these  last  lines,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  in  passing.  If 
Kora^apBtiira  be  read,  daKpvoit  looks  suspicious  and  Hartung  pro- 
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posed  HKpait  or  srcVpoir.  But  Kara^vBtlaa  (from  Kara^ivVf '  tear  in 
pieces',  figuratively,  'wear  or  waste  away')  may  be  the  false 
reading,  for  KaTavav6€taa  (from  xar-avaiW,  dry  up,  wither  up,  pine 
away  utterly)  both  avaUw  and  the  compound  being  used  in 
tragedy.  The  point  would  then  be :  Hecuba  having  pined  away, 
from  weeping  till  the  fountain  of  her  tears  was  dried,  as  a  plant, 
that  has  lost  its  sap  withers  and  falls,  would  herself  fall  and  perish. 

But  to  resume  our  argument.  Let  us  suppose  with  Christ  that 
Apsines  is  following  the  ancient  tradition,  which  must  have  treated 
of  the  abuse  as  well  as  the  proper  use  of  ndBot,  If  the  earlier 
lecturer,  Apollonius,  had  used  this  speech  of  Hecuba,  the  two 
passages  might  have  suggested,  as  a  sort  of  corrective  to  the 
emotional  tendency  of  some  orators,  some  current  proverb,  some 
yp^iui  from  the  New  Comedy,  or  possibly  a  phrase  from  Euripides 
himself  with  which  to  refute  that  tragic  poet  out  of  his  own  book, 
as  it  were ;  and  Apollonius  might  have  warned  his  pupils,  that  a 
listener  soon  falls  out  of  sympathy  with  a  tragic  character,  a  poet 
or  an  orator,  who  plays  too  long  on  one's  feelings,  for  *'  naught 
dries  more  quickly  than  a  tear,  when  shed  for  another's  ills !  " 

A  line  of  argument,  such  as  we  have  considered,  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  mostly  subjective.  At  all  events  we  have  Seneca's 
evidence  (Contr.  VH  4,  3)  that  Apollonius  was  '  strong  on  the 
epilogue '  in  epilogis  vehemens  fuit  Apollonius  Graecus, —  if  our 
Apollonius  is  the  individual  referred  to ;  as  well  as  Cicero's 
statement  (De  Or.  I  17, 75)  as  to  the  scoffing  attitude  of  one  of 
the  rhetors  named  Apollonius  towards  philosophy,  and  the 
evidence  that  his  teacher  Menecles  was  given  to  epigrams  and 
an  embellished  style. 

Such  poetic  snatches  often  become  fixed  as  rhetorical  precepts, 
just  like  Shakespeare's  ' tear  a  passion  to  tatters'  and  'speak 
it  trippingly  on  the  tongue*.  The  German  proverb  'Hitzige 
Thranen  trocknen  bald'  is  not  coextensive  with  ctio  exarescii 
lacrima  in  aiienis  malts,  any  more  than  our : 

"  Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you 
Weep  and  you  weep  alone*'. 

There  is  a  cynical  touch  in  'quick  dries  the  tear  that's  shed  for 
another's  ills',  whereas  'nothing  dries  more  quickly  than  a  tear' 
could  be  used  for  comfort  in  a  consolatio.  Compare  for  example 
in  Seneca  Ep.  99, 16,  in  a  composition  of  this  type,  the  insincere 
grief  of  some :  sine  spectatore  cessat  dolor ,  an  idea  elaborated  by 
Martial  i,  33  of  Gellia  siquis  adest  missae  prosiliuni  lacrimae. 
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So  again  Ep.  99,  21,  inlacrimis  aliquid  sat  est;  §25,  meminisse 
perseveret,  lugere  desinat 

Ep.  63,  2.  Duram  tibi  legem  videor  ponere,  cum  poetarum 
Graecorum  maximus  ius  flendi  dederit  in  unum  dumtaxat  diem, 
cum  dixerit  etiam  Niobam  de  cibo  cogitasse. 

§  3.  Brevem  illi  (sc.  amico)  apud  te  memoriam  promittis,  si  cum 
dolore  mansura  est. 

§  12.  Malo  relinquas  dolorem  quam  ab  illo  relinquaris,  et  quam 
primum  id  facere  desiste,  quod  etiam  si  voles,  diu  facere  non 
poteris. 

§  13.  Quam  tamen  mihi  ex  illis  mulierculis  dabis  vix  retractis 
a  rogo,  vix  a  cadavere  revulsis,  cui  lacrimae  in  totum  mensem 
duraverint?  nulla  res  citius  venit  in  odium  quam  dolor  qui  recens 
consolatorem  invenit  et  aliquos  ad  se  adducit,  inveteratus  vero 
deridetur  nee  immerito,  aut  enim  simulatus  aut  stultus  est 

The  allusion  to  Niobe  is  Homer,  Iliad  24,  613: 

17  d  a  pa  trlrov  fUf^aar  inti  Kafif  daKpv  xiovaa* 

Forced  or  insincere  tears  (our  "crocodile"  tears)  are  often 
mentioned,  in  Ovid,  Martial,  and  others.  The  following  three 
passages  illustrate  how  quickly  a  new  emotion  may  banish  tears : 

Ovid,  Fasti  III  509  : 

Occupat  amplexu  lacrimasque  per  oscula  siccat 

Ovid,  Heroides  XVIII  25-26 : 

Dumque  queror,  lacrimae  per  amantia  lamina  manant 
Pollice  quas  tremulo  conscia  siccat  anus,  etc. 

Propert.  I  19,  23 : 

Cogat  et  invitam  lacrimal  siccare  cadentes 

Another  side  of  the  picture  is  to  be  seen  in  such  statements  as : 

Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.  V  12,  5,  ceteris  vero  nulla  perfunctis  pro- 
pria molestia,  casus  autem  alienos  sine  ullo  dolore  intuentibus 
etiam  ipsa  misericordia  est  iucunda. 

Also  Lucret.  II  1-4,  19. 

Sen.,  ad  Polyb.  de  Consol.  VI  5,  ut  periclitantium  et  ad  mise- 
ricordiam  mitissimi  Caesaris  pervenire  cupientium  lacrimae  [^- 
cari possini]  tibi  tuae  [ante]  siccandae  sunt. 

George  Dwight  Kellogg. 

PmNCBTON  UmVBRSITT. 


VI.— STUDIES  IN  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  AENEID. 

8i  ff.  montem  impulit  in  latus  et  venti  .  .  .  qua  data  porta 
ruunt.  The  confusion  between  gate= **  way  "  and  gate= **  barrier  " 
is  Latin  as  well  as  English.  We  have  the  former  sense  here  and 
Val.  Fl.  I  596,  the  latter  in  Val.  Fl.  I  609  f.,  valido  contortam 
turbine  portam  impulit  Hippotades.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  Virgil,  like  Valerius,  imagined  the  cave  of  Aeolus  as 
having  a  gate  of  the  second  sort ;  clausirUy  v.  56,  need  denote 
only  the  mountain  walls.  A  displacement  of  the  mountain  is  not 
necessarily  expressed  by  impulit  in  laius,  words  which  are  most 
simply  interpreted  from  v.  125,  in  puppim  ferit;  nor  is  such  an 
interpretation  confirmed  by  Stat.  Th.  I  iigf.,  where  dubiam  may 
be  proleptic:  "Smote  on  the  side  (the  peak  of)  Oeta  so  that  it 
tottered  on  its  ridge".  Nor  again,  if  we  accept  the  view  of 
Weidner  and  Kappes,  that  the  winds  rushed  out  at  the  point 
where  Aeolus  struck,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  poet  pictured 
to  himself  a  hole  made  in  the  mountain  side.  Deuticke's  remark, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  how  the  opening  was  closed  again, 
contains  only  half  the  truth;  it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  ask 
wherein  it  consisted,  and  we  may  most  truly  say  that  in 
a  human  sense  there  was  no  opening.  Of  the  miraculous  stroke 
with  its  various  effects  there  are  many  examples.  It  releases  the 
winds  here  and  in  Luc.  II  456,  the  waters  in  Exod.  17.  6  and 
Ov.  Met.  I  283:  evokes  from  the  earth  the  horse  in  Georg.  I  13 
and  Luc.  VI  396,  woman  in  the  Greenland  story  recorded  in 
Tylor's  Early  History  of  Mankind,  p.  326;^  inspires  strength 
and  courage  in  II.  N  59,  effects  strange  changes  in  Exod.  7.  20, 
8.  17,  Od.  K  238.  319,  If  172.  456,  and  opens  the  way  to  the  subter- 
ranean world  in  Ov.  Met.  V  421.  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
strength  of  the  blow  is  specified  or  suggested ;  Circe's  victims 
must  have  tasted  her  food  and  drink;'  in  the  O.  T.  passages 

^  '* The  only  man  who  remained  alive"  (after  the  deluge)  '*  smote  with  his 
stick  upon  the  ground,  and  there  came  forth  a  woman,  with  whom  he  peopled 
the  earth  again  *\ 

'  For  this  there  is  of  course  a  distinct  reason,  that  for  which,  in  Scott's 
Redgaantlet,  the  tenant  who  has  descended  to  hell  for  his  landlord's  receipt 
abstains  from  the  wine  there  offered  him.     Wess  Brod  ieh  esi^  dess  Litd  Uh 
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the  result  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise.  And  sometimes 
the  explanation  lacking  in  one  author  is  given  by  another;  Virgil, 
Aen.  VII  19. 190,  makes  Circe  a  brewer  of  drugs,  and  in  Ov. 
Met.  I  716  Mercury's  wonder-working  rod  is  medicaia  virga. 
It  is  instructive  to  compare  Ov.  Met.  Ill  189  fT.  with  the  story,  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  of  the  sorceress  who  "took  a  cup,  and  filled 
it  with  water,  and  repeated  a  spell  over  it,  and  sprinkled  with  it 
the  calf".  Such  amplifications  are  not  always  due  to  rationalism  ; 
certainly  the  spoken  charm  is  as  primitive  a  part  of  magic  as  the 
symbolic  act.  But  where  the  unexplained  and  unaccompanied 
act  is  followed  by  the  due  efTect,  we  need  not  question  with  the 
narrator  concerning  the  means  of  accomplishment ;  the  funda- 
mental explanation  of  all  miracles  is  ^ua  B«6s. 

142  dicto  citius.  The  explanation  of  Servius,  non  antequam 
diceret  .  .  .  sed  citius  quam  dici  potest,  must  be  adopted  for 
d.  citius  or  celerius  in  Hor.  S.  II  2.  80,  Phaedr.  App.  II  9.  28, 
Petron.  131,  Plin.  N.  H.  XXXVI  138  and  Anth.  L.  Burm.  IV 
252.  2;  also  in  Sen.  Apoc.  13.  2,  if  the  words  llle — impulit  2x^ 
allowed  to  stand.  If  they  are  bracketed,  either  interpretation  is 
possible,  as  it  is  also  in  Li  v.  XXIII  47.  6  and  Petron.  74,  and 
therefore  the  Servian  is  preferable,  since  it  is  probable  that  in 
these  combinations  dicto  had  a  fixed  value.  And  there  is  some 
weight  in  the  comparison  with  Cic.  Ph.  II  33.  82,  citius  facta 
quam  dixi;  there  we  have  the  definite,  here  the  indefinite 
narrator,  as  in  Eur.  Hipp.  1186,  Baaaop  Ij  Xtyoi  nr. 

174  fT.  ac  primum  silici  scintillam  excudit  Achates  succepitque 
ignem  foliis  atque  arida  circum  nutrimenta  dedit  rapuitque  in 
fomite  flammam.  This  way  of  getting  fire,  grown  unfamiliar  since 
the  invention  of  lucifer  matches,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  modern 
description  (Life  of  Sir  George  Grove,  by  C.  E.  Graves,  p.  14)  :* 
"  An  old  blind  woman  came  up  the  street  every  Tuesday 
afternoon.  She  sold  what  we  then  called  matches,  thin  strips 
of  firewood   about  eight  inches  long   by   half  an  inch   wide, 

sing'  has  a  sinister  sense  where  the  Chthonians  are  concerned.  So  in  Morris's 
Cupid  and  Psyche  (but  not  in  Apuleius)  Psyche  in  the  hall  of  Dis  eats  of 
the  food  that  she  has  brought  with  her. 

^  The  quotation  is  taken  from  an  autobiographical  fragment  by  Grove,  which 
deals  with  his  life  about  1836.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  introduction  of  the 
lucifer  match,  called  then  the  **Congry"  from  its  inventor,  Sir  William 
Congreve.  As  the  latter  died  in  1828,  it  would  seem  that  his  match  came 
into  use  slowly.     For  another  description  see  Kinglake,  Eothen,  ch.  XII. 
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pointed  at  each  end,  and  with  each"  (^V)  ''end  dipped  in 
sulphur.  Lights  were  then  obtained  by  striking  a  piece  of 
steel  with  a  bit  of  flint  over  a  round  tinder-box  which  con- 
tained burnt  rags.  The  bparks  caught  the  tinder  directly,  and 
one  poked  the  sparks  with  the  sulphur  end  of  the  match,  and  by 
blowing,  and  then  being  nearly  suffocated  in  the  process,  a  light 
was  obtained."  Here  are  three  distinct  steps,  marked  more 
briefly  in  Val.  Fl.  II  449  f.,  citum  strictis  alius  de  cautibus  ignem 
ostendit  foliis  et  sulpure  pascit  amico.  Like  Valerius,  Juvenal, 
XIII  145  (V  48  and  Stat.  S.  I  6.  74  are  doubtful),  and  Pliny, 
N.  H.  XXXVI  138,  use  the  abstract  su/pur  for  the  "sulphur- 
sticks"  (Wilson  on  Juv.  V  48),  which  by  Martial,  I  41.  4,  are 
called  stUpuraia  (sc.  r amenta,  cf.  X  3.  3,  Sen.  N.  Q.  I  i.  8)  and 
taedae  by  Ovid,  Her.  VII  25,  Met.  Ill  373  f.  (summis  circumlita 
taedis  sulpura=Grove's  "sulphur  end  of  the  match").  Virgil 
marks  the  three  steps  by  sciniillam,  igneniy  flammam^  but 
inserts  a  fourth  which  is  ambiguous ;  the  word  nuirimenta  recalls 
on  the  one  hand  the  Valerian  sulpure  pascit^  on  the  other  Ov. 
Met.  VIII  642,  foliisque  et  cortice  sicco  nutrit;  in  Val.  Max.  II 
4.  5  it  has  the  general  sense  of  "  anything  to  feed  a  Are."  On  the 
conXxdiry y  fomes  has,  according  to  the  ancient  grammarians,  a 
specific  signification :  Serv.  D.  ad  h.  1.,  fomites  sunt  assulae  quae 
ab  arboribus  cadunt  quando  inciduntur;  Paul.  p.  84  M.  and 
Gloss.  Labb.  in  Lewis  and  Short;  Isid.  Or.  XVII  6.  26,  fomes  est 
hastula  quae  ab  arboribus  excutitur  recisione;  Gloss,  in  the 
Thesaurus  s.  v.  assula,  fomes  astula  minuta.  The  rendering 
"  chips  ",  or  "  kindling  ",  suits  alike  the  Virgilian  passage,  Luc. 
VIII  776,  excitat  invalidas  admoto  fomite  flammas,  and  Apul. 
Apol.  p.  428  ed.  Flor.,  cur  cava  specula,  si  exadversum  soli 
retineantur,  appositum  fomitem  accendant ; '  but  modern  authori- 
ties exhibit  also  the  translation  "tinder",  and  this  evidently 
underlies  the  explanation  of  the  Virgilian  fomite  as  "leaves" 
(Ladewig,  Gebhardi,  Henry,  doubtfully  Conington),  as  to  which 
Kvicala  remarks  that  the  idea  has  already  been  expressed  in 
succepiique  ignem  foliis.  This  rendering  perhaps  originated  in 
a  misunderstanding  of  Plin.  N.  H.  XVI  207  f.,  calidae  et  morus, 

^  As  is  pointed  out  by  Kappes,  who  however  does  not  explain  the  process 
clearly  ;  Mr.  Page  does,  but  obscures  the  matter  again  by  his  double  rendering 
of  fomes, 

'  If  Scaliger's  fomes  for  fumus  in  Moret.  9  is  correct,  it  must  be  explained 
from  Cloditts  Scriba  ap.  Serr.  1.  c,  as  emended  by  Thilo. 
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laurus,  hedera  et  omnes  e  quibus  igniaria'  fiunt.  Exploratorum 
hoc  usus  in  castris  pastorumque  reperit,  quoniam  ad  excudendum 
ignem  non  semper  lapidis  occasio  est.  teritur  ergo  lignum  ligno, 
ignemque  concipit  attritu,  excipiente  materia  aridi  lomitis,  fungi  vel 
foHorum  facillimo  conceptu.  On  this  Scaliger  has  the  following 
note :  '* Aridi  fomitis :  eum  olim  lucubrum  vocaverunt.  Paratur 
fere  ex  sulphuratis,  fungis  arborum  insolatis  et  arefactis,  acie  sive 
acu  nimirum  carpto  carminatoque  lino  vel  stupa  ut  in  Moreto :  et 
product t  acu  stupas  humore  carentes  :  nimirum  th  t6  (iMrvpcor  jcot 
tifKavafia  nvp6s.  Hanc  Xvxra^iar  Gloss.  vetus  appellat,  canapturam." 
The  influence  of  this  note  is  perhaps  seen  in  Rob.  Stepha- 
nus,  Thes.  L.  L.  (Lugd.  1589)  s.  v.  /omes,  who,  after  citing 
Festus  (sc.  Paulus)  1.  c,  adds :  *'  Ponitur  et  pro  omni  materia 
sicca  quae  facile  igni  inflammatur.  Virg.  I  Aen.,  Plin.  lib.  16 
cap.  40";  certainly  in  Gesner*s  edition  of  Faber's  Thesaurus 
(Lips.  1735),  where  fomes  is  defined  bilingually :  "  i.  ein  Span^  G. 
copeaUy  ^claV\  with  reference  to  Festus  and  to  Salmas.  ad  Solin., 
p.  127;  ''2.  et  aridum  quodcumque  ignis  nutrimentum,  jn^ni/i^r, 
G.  miche  **,  with  reference  to  Dalechamp's  Pliny.  In  Forcellini — 
De  Vit.  there  is  only  the  general  definition,  "  materia  arida  idonea 
ut  facile  ignescat " ;  this  also  in  Forcellini — Bailey,  but  with  the 
confused  addition,  "fuel,  coal,  wood,  vn6KavafjLa*\  There  is  con- 
fusion also  in  Lewis  and  Short,  while  Koch* — Georges,  Worterb. 
z.  An.,  has  only  '' ZiindstofT,  Zunder";  and  "  tinder,  Ziiiiifer " 
appear  in  Virgilian  commentaries  (Sidgwick,  Page,  Deuticke). 

^**  Ig^iarium  Sin  implement  for  producing  Bre",  Lewis  and  Short.  Tyler, 
Early  History  of  Mankind,  p.  240,  coins  the  word  "fire-drill**  (which  is 
quoted  from  him  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary)  and  describes  various  forms  of  the 
process.  His  remarks,  p.  238,  on  the  difiBcuIties  attending  it  and  the  conse- 
quent  Australian  practice  of  borrowing  fire  from  a  neighbor  may  be  illttstrated 
from  Latin  literature :  Cic.  Off.  I  16.  52,  pati  ab  igne  ignem  capere,  si  qai 
velit ;  Rhet.  ad  Her.  IV  53.  67,  hie  de  tanto  patrimonio  tam  cito  testam,  qai 
sibi  petat  ignem,  non  reliquit ;  cf.  Od.  e  490.  For  the  testa  cf.  Kipling,  Jangle 
Tales,  1st  Ser.,  p.  33 :  **  He  saw  the  man's  child  pick  up  a  wicker  pot  plastered 
inside  with  earth,  fill  it  with  lumps  of  red-hot  charcoal  **,  etc.  Probably  Jut. 
I  134,  ignis  emendus,  represents  a  business  transaction  of  the  same  sort,  igmi 
being  not  fuel  but  fire-brands,  as  in  Aen.  V  660,  Liv.  IV  33.  2,  and  often  in 
Tacitus,  cf.  Gerber  and  Greef  s.  v.;  cf.  Baedeker*s  Holland,  1894,  Pref.,  p. 
XXVI,  Eng.  tr.:  **  At  the  cellar-doors  in  the  side-streets,  sign-boards  with  the 
words  water  en  vuur  te  koop  (water  and  fire  to  sell)  are  frequently  observed.  At 
these  humble  establishments  boiling- water"  (sc.  Kochwasser)  "and  red-hot 
turf"  (Anglice,  peat)  **  are  sold  to  the  poorer  classes  for  the  preparation  of  their 
tea  or  coffee.'* 
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It  does  not  appear  that  Scaliger  looked  beyond  the  Plinian 
passage  in  giving  his  explanation,  which  seems  to  rest  primarily 
on  the  idea  that  tinder  of  some  sort  was  necessary  for  making  fire ; 
but  his  suiphuraiis  would  seem  to  show  that  he  included  sulphur 
matches  along  with  rag  tinder  as  something  which  might  receive 
the  spark  from  the  fire-drill,  as  they  do  from  the  flint  and  steel  in 
Plin.  XXXVI  138,  qui  (pyritae)  clavo  vel  altero  lapide  percussi 
scintillam  edunt,  quae  excepta  sulpure  aut  fungis  arid  is  vel  foliis 
dicto  celerius  praebet  ignem.  The  descriptions  cited  by  Tylor, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  look  them  up,  generally  stop  short  at 
the  production  of  the  spark  without  explaining  to  what  material  it 
is  transmitted;  but  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  p.  381,  quoted 
by  Tylor,  p.  248,  speaks  of  **  small  pieces  of  punk**  being  used  to 
catch  the  spark.  Supposing  that  ordinary  chips  could  not  be 
made  to  serve,  it  seems  quite  possible  to  understand  Pliny's  artdi 
famiiis  of  such  bits  of  punk,  or  touch-wood,  while  I  find  no 
ancient  authority  for  applying  the  word  to  any  other  material 
than  wood.  In  this  case  the  sequence  fomitiSy  fungi,  foliorum^ 
XVI  208,  corresponds  to  the  sequence  sulpure^  fungis,  foliis^ 
XXXVI  138.  Pliny's  excipiente — conceptu  is  to  be  explained 
from  N.  H.  XXXVII  5i,chryselectrum  . .  .  rapacissimum  ignium, 
si  iuxta  fuerint,  celerrime  ardescens ;  for  while  ignem  concipere 
in  general  use=accendt,  ardescere^  and  denotes  the  production 
of  fire  in  a  material  alike  by  primary  action  or  by  transmission 
from  another  already  burning  body,  excipere  and  rapere  express 
distinctly  the  latter  process,  the  second  body  catching  fire  from 
the  first.  For  excipere  we  have,  besides  the  two  Plinian  passages, 
Ambros.  Hexaem.  II  3.  29  (Migne  XIV,  p.  152.  A),  nam  sive  ex 
lignis  baud  quaquam  semiustulatis,  sed  inter  se  collisis,  ignis 
excussus  excipiatur  foliis,  etiam  flamma  adolet,  ac  si  de  igne 
accendas  facem;  for  rapere  Ov.  Met.  Ill  374,  XV  350,  Plin. 
N.  H.  II  235,  Luc.  Ill  684,  Aen.  h.  1.  That  Virgil  should  transfer 
to  the  person  the  action  usually  predicated  of  the  material,  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  other,  more  familiar  forms  of  transferred 
predication,  e.  g.  Aen.  VI  429= XI  28.  For  a  rapere^=.iactare 
no  support  is  to  be  had  from  Aen.  IV  286,  cited  by  Mr.  Bonner, 
CI.  Joum.  I,  p.  49,  since  there  the  necessary  **  to  and  fro  "  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  prepositional  phrase.  Tac.  H.  I  13,  spem 
adoptionis  statim  conceptam  acrius  in  diem  rapiebat,  shows  of 
course  a  metaphor  based  on  ignem  concipere,  rapere,  but  stands  in 
no  direct  relation  to  the  Virgilian  passage;    Otho  is  not,  like 
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Achates,  the  maker  of  the  fire  of  hope,  but  the  material  on  which 
it  feeds ;  Professor  Tyrrell's  translation  (Academy,  Sept.  29, 1906, 
P«  309),  "  he  fanned  every  day  to  a  brighter  flame  the  spark  of 
hope  once  lit",  involves  a  misunderstanding  oiconceptam  as  well 
as  of  rapiebaU 

219  extrema  pati.  In  IX  204,  cited  by  Deuticke,  exirema 
denotes  peril  and  distress,  not  death  (cf.  Ill  315);  nor  is 
Conington's  citation  of  Tac.  H.  IV  59  to  the  point,  since  there, 
as  ibid.  II  46  and  Liv.  VIII  25.  7,  the  phrase  extrema  paii  does 
not  expressly  include  death.  This  is  the  case  also  in  Caes.  B.  C. 
II  32.  8,  extremam  fortunam  pati,  and  Aen.  II  349,  audentem 
extrema,  cf.  Tac.  G.  18.  The  notion  of  death  is  sometimes 
distinctly  excluded  from  the  phrase  ultima  pati,  for  which  cf. 
Liv.  Ill  47.  2.  XXII  60.  23,  XXXVII  54.  2,  Ov.  Met  XIV  483, 
id.  Tr.  II  187,  III  2.  II,  Curt.  Ill  i.  6,  Sen.  Benef.  Ill  18.  3. 
Extrema  =  mors  occurs  also  in  Aen.  VI  457,  perhaps  Tac.  H. 
II  47;  that  this  sense  is  derived  immediately  from  the  temporal 
signification,  is  suggested  by  Cic.  Fam.  VI  21.  i,  cum  omnium 
rerum  mors  sit  extremum  (cf.  Hor.  Ep.  I  16.  79,  II  2.  173,  Aen. 
II  447,  Sil.  V  416),  and  is  confirmed  by  the  example  of  suprema. 
This  superlative,  as  substantive,  denotes  'Mast  moments"  in 
Quintil.  VI  pr.  11  (cf.  Cels.  II  6,  p.  36,  4,  Dar.,  ad  ultima  iam 
ventum  esse,  Papin.  Dig.  XXXIX  6.  42.  i,  in  extremis  vitae 
constitutus);  hovers  ambiguously  between  that  sense  and  ''time 
of  death"  in  Plin.  N.  H.  II  232,  VII  33.  XVI  236,  Tac.  A.  VI  50, 
XII  66,  XVI  II,  ib.  25;  and  signifies  "death"  without  temporal 
connotation  in  Tac.  A.  Ill  49,  XV  59,  XVI  34,  perhaps  H.  IV  59. 

As  parallel  to  the  Virgilian  extrema  pati  some  editors  have 
cited  mortem  pati  =  mori,  Ov.  Tr.  I  2.  42  (cf.  id.  Met.  X  627), 
Sen.  Ep.  94.  7,  Lact.  Epit.  50.  i.  Conington  alone  seems 
expressly  to  have  remarked  on  the  difficulty  attending  this  com- 
parison, though  it  was  evidently  present  to  the  mind  of  Weidner, 
who  translates :  "  Entweder  ringen  die  Gef ahrten  noch  mit  dem 
Tode  (extrema  patiuntur)  oder  sie  sind  uberhaupt  schon  todt= 
nee  iam  vocati  exaudiunt",  and  adds :  "  Da  nun  das  extrema  pati 
den  Tod  selbst  nicht  ausschliesst,  darum  wird  dieser  Begriffmit 
dem  folgenden  vereinigt  dem  vivere  gegeniiber  gestellt ";  that  is, 
we  are  to  take  que  here  as  in  II  37.  The  rubric  '^que,  et  for  ««/"  is 
still  waiting  for  its  chapter  (see  Leo,  Hermes  XLII,  p.  52,  n.  3) ;  until 
that  is  written,  the  possibility  here  of  neque  =  aut  non  can  neither 
be  affirmed  nor  denied.   Conington  suggests  another  point  of  view : 
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'*  It  is  not  necessary  to  limit  the  meaning  of  exirema  actually  to 
the  crisis  of  death  ...  as  that  would  require  passos  esse.  The 
expression  rather  implies  death  as  a  continuing  state  'to  be 
lost*".  That  Lat.  mors  and  Engl,  "death"  may  denote  either 
(i)  the  act  of  dying,  or  (2)  the  state  of  being  dead,  is  a  fact  not 
recognized  by  Lewis  and  Short;  but  no  blame  attaches  to  the 
Latinists  for  failing  to  note  a  distinction,  which  seems  to  have 
been  clearly  recognized  by  no  English  lexicographer  before 
Dr.  Murray.  For  Latin  cf.,  e.  g.,  Cic.  C.  M.  20.  74  post  mortem 
sensus,  with  id.  Tusc.  I  12.  27,  in  morte  sensum.  That  extretna^ 
denoting  primarily  the  last  stage  of  life,  should  come  to  signify 
the  transition  from  life  to  lifelessness,  is  not  strange;  that  it 
should  be  used  also  of  the  state  resulting  from  that  transition,  is 
a  somewhat  remarkable  effect  of  its  association  with  mors.  The 
only  parallel  known  to  me  is  Val.  Max.  VI  i  ext.  4,  ultimo  fati 
sui  tempore,  i.  e.,  as  the  context  shows,  iam  moriuus.  Our 
''eschatology"  assumes  that  ra  ta^ara  may  =  ro  rtBvavai;  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  on  what  Greek  use  the  assumption  is  based. 
That  in  some  ranges  of  Greek  ra  €<rxara  =  rh  airoOvyaKtiVy  appears 
from  Wahl,  Clavis  Apocryphorum,  who  cites  Sir.  i.  11,  7.  36, 
28.  6,  51.  14  for  tfTxara  "Lebensende";  in  N.  T.  I  find  only  Mark, 
5.  23,  TO  Ovydrpiop  fiov  c(r;^dr»r  *x'*  (c^*  ^oh.  Phryn.,  p.  389,  Grimm, 
Clavis   N.  T.,  s.  v.  €<rxaT«r).  and  in  Stephanus,  Thes.  Gr.,  ed. 

Didot.   Ill,  p.   21 13,   "Artemid.   II   26,  p.  114.  30  n-p^r  cVxaroir  ^rrcr 

animam  agentes". 

Granting  that  Virgil  used  exirema  to  denote  the  state  of 
being  dead,  it  remains  to  define  pati.  That  verb,  primarily  = 
rkfivait  tolerarey  becomes  =  naax^ip;  and  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  word  usually  signify  "experience"  as  an  incident,  "to  have 
a  thing  done,  or  happen,  to  one".  That  naaxttv  may  denote 
a  continued  experience,  a  state  of  being,  is  somewhat  confusedly 
recognized  by  Lid  dell  and  Scott;  we  may  pick  out  from  their 
examples  9I  n.  ^=^fruiy  Theogn.  and  Pind.,  and  add  the  instances 
of  flfXyfo,  nrffiara  ir.  in  the  Odyssey.^  For  pait  Lewis  and  Short 
s.  v.  II  B  cite  Quintil.  I  2. 31,  quiddam  pati  furori  simile,  with  the 
renderings  "to  experience,  undergo,  to  be  in  a  certain  state  of 

'049,  y  100  =  (J  243.  e  33.  362.  395,  ^411,  £  I2i,7r  189,  P444,  r  170,1;  221, 
X  177.  Perhaps  not  a  complete  list;  and  I  have  none  for  the  Iliad.  In  ir  275 
and  Hdt.  Ill  14b  KOKiJc  tt.  is  not  equivalent  to  kokuc  trpdrreiv]  the  only 
example  of  this  substitution  that  I  have  observed  is  in  the  line  KiKXvri  /lev 
fiirdijv,  KOKd  nep  irdaxovreg  iralpoif  [k  189],  fi  271,  340. 
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mind  or  temper";  add  "or  of  body",  and  put  under  the  same 
head  the  following,  wrongly  cited  under  I  A  2:  Quintil.  XI  3.  32, 
si  ipsa  vox  primum  fuerit,  ut  sic  dicam,  sana,  id  est,  si  nullum 
eorum,  de  quibus  modo  rettuli,  patietur  incommodum  ("be 
subject  to,  labor  under");  Gell.  XVII  15.6,  Li vium  Drusum  •  .  . 
cum  morbum,  qui  comitialis  dicitur,  pateretur,  Anticyram  navi- 
gasse  ("being  sick  with  the  epilepsy");  Veget.  Mulom.  I  17.  11, 
iumentum  quod  morbum  patitur  ("diseased").  Of  more  weight 
for  Virgil's  use  is  Val.  Fl.  Ill  378  ff.,  mortalia  membra  sortitusque 
breves  et  parvi  tempora  fati  perpetimur,  where  the  compound  is 
not,  as  usual,  a  synonym  of  perferre^  but  is  the  opposite  of 
perfrui,  a  "be  cursed  with"  instead  of  a  "be  blessed  with". 

In  one  respect ^o/t  fails  to  keep  step  with  vacrxcir;  it  is  not  used, 
like  the  Greek  verb,  of  pleasant  experiences.  And  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  at  one  time  not  capable  of  rendering  irdcrj^cir  is  to  be 
found,  I  think,  the  true  explanation  of  Aen.  VI  457,  extrema 
secutam.  In  early  Latin  the  verb  of  doing  had  to  serve  as  a  verb 
of  experience.  So  Lucretius  uses/ttw^i;*  cf.  I  443,  facere  et 
fungi  =  iroffiv  K€ii  naaxtiv  (but  Cic.  Tim.  6,  Liv.  II  12.  9,  facere  et 
pati),  ibid.  441,  III  734,  V  358.  So  PI.  Most.  48,  fungi  fortunas 
meas;  Lorenz  translates  "mein  Schicksal  erleiden",  but  this 
notion  is  expressed  in  v.  49,  patiunda;'  fungi  is  a  colorless 
word,  like  uti  (cf.  Ter.  Ph.  Prol.  31,  Veil.  II  51.  1).  The  differ- 
ence between  fungi  and  pati  here  is  the  same  as  that  between 
exsequi  2SiA  pati'xn  PI.  Capt.  195  f.,  si  di  inmortales  id  voluerunt 
vos  banc  aerumnam*  exsequi,  decet  id  pati  animo  aequo;  with 
which  use  of  exsequi  denoting  "experience"  instead  of  "accom- 
plishment" cf.  Trin.  686,  Ps.  995  mortem  exsequi  =  Ovid's  m. 
pati),  perhaps  also  True.  459.  The  verb  shifts  between  two 
senses  in  Cic.  Ph.  II  22.  54,  exsequi  cladem  illam  (cf.  Suet.  lul. 

^  Which  retains  this  meaning  in  the  classical  fato  functus  (cf.  also  Ov.  Met. 
XI  583,  Veil.  II  48.  6),  often  also  in  the  participle  perfunctut  and  in  de/ungi. 
Vita  functus -=zmortuus,  Gell.  XX  2.3.  Papin.  Dig.  XLVIII  5.1a  (il).  12, 
arrives  at  the  idea  from  a  different  point  of  view;  but  how  entirely  the  idea  of 
death  became  connected  with  the  phrase  appears  from  Papin.  Dig.  XLIX 
17. 14  pr.,  vita  fungatur  =  moriatur  (cf.  Just.  XIX  I.  i).  Properly  speaking  of 
course,  the  combination  should  stand  for  vivere^  as  in  Hor.  C.  II  9. 13,  ter  aevo 
f  jnctus,  cf.  Veil.  II 131.  2,  Lact.  Inst.  II  1. 1. 

'  The  subjects  of  which  are  not  *'*fortuna  et  miseria^  inferred  from  their 
adjectives",  as  Professor  Fay  has  it,  but  an  implied  pronoun  in  apposition 
with  the  preceding  clauses:  ** these  facts  (that  you  are  lucky,  I  unlucky)  I 
roust  needs  endure*'. 
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36,  nuUam  cladem  .  •  •  passus  est)  fugamque  (cf.  Sail.  I.  53.  3, 
fugam  faciunt  ^  fugiuni')]  it  has  the  first  sense  in  Cic.  Att.  IX 
12. 1,  cur  non  omnes  fatum  illius  una  exsecuti  sumus  {=^funcii s,). 
The  genitive  is  remarkable,  not  unique;  cf.  Tac.  A.  XVI  34, 
mariti  suprema  et  exemplum  Arriae  matris  sequi;  here,  as  in  Cic. 
Ph.  1.  c,  the  verb  changes  meaning  with  the  change  of  object. 
And  as  the  Tacitean  passage  is  related  to  Cic.  Att.  1.  c.  by  the 
introduction  of  the  genitive,  so  it  Is  related  to  Virgil's  phrase  by 
the  employment  of  the  simple  for  the  compound  verb.^  The 
poet's  extrema  secuiam  is  a  transformation  of  the  Plautine  mortem 
exsequi  and  a  variant  on  the  preceding  extinctam. 

The  current  explanation  allows  indeed  more  force  to  the 
participle.  In  Koch' — Georges  the  passage  is  cited  under  seqtior 
2  a)  "gehe  einer  Sache  nach,  strebe  nach";  in  Lewis  and  Short 
under  II  B  2,  "to  follow  or  pursue  an  end  or  object,  to  strive  for, 
aim  at,  seek  to  attain";  Mr.  Sidgwick  and  Mr.  Page  render  by 
"sought  thy  end  (doom)*'.  The  familiar  English  "seek  death" 
has  its  counterpart  in  " find  death";  so  in  Latin  mortem  guaerere, 
Veil.  I  2.  3,  Tac.  A.  I  5,  Plin.  N.  H.  II  156,  i«.  invenire^  Tac. 
A.  I  61.  But  Latin  has  also  a  m..  petere\  Cic.  Fin.  II  19.  61, 
Val.  Max.  V  6.  5.  Whether  sequi  ever  =  quaerere,  I  cannot 
say ;  it  certainly  =  petere  with  a  local  object;  to  the  examples  in 
L.  and  Sh.  s.  v.  I  B  4  add  Cic.  Leg.  II  i.  3,  where  the  abstract 
substantives  must  be  rendered  concretely,  "this  pleasant  and 
healthful  spot".  But  the  examples  cited  do  not  prove  a  similar 
tropical  use.  Cic.  Rep.  Ill  11.  18,  Mur.  27.  55,  Ter.  Andr.  811, 
Ad.  248  are  to  be  explained  as  analogous  to  viam^  iter^  j.; '  so  too 
Hor.  S.  I  6.  86  f.,  parvas  mercedes  s.,  which  means  not  "try  to 
get  small  wages",  but  "follow  a  poorly  paid  occupation ";  here 
too  belongs  sequi  with  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective,  as  in  A  en. 
Ill  368,  Hor.  S.  I  I.  3,  Ep.  I  8.  II.  With  Ter.  Hec.  481  cf.  Cic. 
Off.  III.  35,  37.  133,  II  20.  69,  de  Or.  II  50.  204,  Varr.  R.  R.  I 
2.  21,  Sen.  Benef.  II  7.  3,  IV  25.  i,  where  sequi  =^spectare^  "  have 

^  Nipperdey  on  Tac.  A.  VI  40,  quod  signum  mortis  intellexere  et  exsecuti 
sunt,  says :  **  Zu  exsecuti  sunt  ist  mortem  zu  denken  *\  It  seems  doubtful  if 
m.  e.-^m,  siH  consciscere  (though  Dido  committed  suicide,  it  is  not  necesssary 
to  read  that  idea  into  Virgil's  line,  where  mortuam  would  suffice  for  the  sense), 
and  I  should  prefer  to  regard  the  verb  as  absolute,  *' they  took  action";  cf. 
A.  VI  32.  So  too  in  H.  IV  76  it  is  unnecessary  to  supply  an  object,  even  though 
sententiam  suggests  one ;  cf.  H.  Ill  73,  Veil.  II  24.  5. 

*  In  literal  sense  Ov.  P.  I  4.  38,  Tac.  A.  I  50.  metaphorically  Cic.  Cat.  IV 
5,  9,  Off.  I  32.  118,  Sen.  Benef.  II  7.  3,  cf.  Liv.  XXIV  45.  7. 
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in  view",  a  sense  recognized  in  Forcellini — Bailey,  and  of  which 
Gerber  and  Greef  give  Tacitean  examples.  Graiiam,  fident 
alicuius  sequi  means  ''  to  attach  oneself  to  a  person  in  friendship, 
loyalty ";  cf.  the  examples  of  amicitiam  s.  in  the  Thesaurus 
under  the  same  general  head  belong  also  Cic.  Fam.  XIII  35.  i, 
Off.  I  37. 132,  Liv.  I  8.  3,  XXXI  7. 1 1.  Finally  Aen.  Ill  327  f.  is  to 
be  interpreted  from  Plin.  Ep.  VIII  18.  8,  secuta  videbatur  matri- 
monium  sen  is  =  seni  nupsisse.  The  use  of  adsequi^  cansequi^ 
sectari  seems  indeed  to  make  such  a  sense  quite  possible  for 
sequi  \  the  only  passage  I  have  noted  where  it  can  really  be  so 
interpreted  is  Cic.  Off.  I  31.  no,  neque  enim  attinet  naturae 
repugnare  nee  quicquam  sequi,  quod  assequi  non  queas,  where 
the  contrast  with  the  compound  perhaps  determined  the  choice, 
as  it  fixes  the  meaning,  of  the  simple  verb. 

225  latos  populos.  The  current  explanation,  laios^laie  haH' 
tantes^  tends  to  create  confusion  by  separating  this  passage  from 
others  which  show  the  same  peculiarity,  the  employment  of  a 
personal,  where  we  should  expect  a  territorial,  designation.  So 
in  Liv.  XXI  34.  i,  perventum  inde  ad  frequentem  cultoribus 
alium  . .  .  populum,  editors  usually  render /<;^^/wi»  by  "district"; 
Weissenborn  refers  to  Grk.  d^fior,  while  Luterbacher  thinks  this 
rendering  required  by  the  epithet  frequentem.  But  p.  fr.  c.  is 
like  Aen.  IX  508,  non  tam  spissa  corona  viris  (cf.  Ov.  Am.  Ill 
5.  3,  Met.  VIII  329,  Prop.  II  32.  13,  Tac.  A.  XIV  34,  where 
le^onarius^legiones) ;  the  ablative  denotes  the  parts,  the  main 
substantive  the  whole.  As  to  briyMty  Festus  defines  correctly: 
demoe  apud  Atticos  sunt  ut  apud  nos  pagi ;  and  this  applies  also 
to  the  Homeric  local  d^fior,  which,  like  pagus^  is  commonly 
associated  with  a  definite  name,  at  its  vaguest  with  a  personal 
genitive,  as  Od.  v  219,  oXXwvd. ;  an  oXXord.  is  as  inconceivable  as 
an  alius  pagus.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  observed  that,  in 
using  populus  where  we  might  expect  ierra^  (cf.  Cic.  Fin.  V  18. 
49.  Ov.  Met.  II  307,  Sil.  V  399),  Virgil  and  Livy  have  gone  only 
a  step  beyond  the  familiar  usage,  by  which  the  proper  name  of  a 
people  is  put  to  denote  the  territory.    This  happens  oftenest 

>  The  converse  is  the  personal  use  of  urbs  (to  examples  in  L.  and  Sh.  add 
Luc.  II  174)  and  moenia  (Aen.  VIII  385).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  Aen. 
II  265  urbem  as  object  oiinvaduni  is  local,  with  sepultam  becomes  personal; 
cf.  Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  Bk.  IV  ch.  Ill :  "  Crack,  crack,  we  go  inces- 
sant, through  the  slumbering  city ".  So  the  character  of  (ivitatem  changes 
with  the  verb  in  Liv.  IV  2.  la,  armari  civitatem  (the  citizens)  defendi(|ae 
(the  state).    On  people  for  land  see  also  Varr.  L.  L.  V  3a,  Paul,  Pr.  §  248. 
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when  the  territory  has  no  name  of  its  own  and  could  be  distin- 
guished only  by  a  periphrasis ;  c£  Varr.  R.  R.  I  14.  4,  in  agro 
Sabino,  ibid.  15.  i,  in  Sabinis,  Caes.  B.  G.  I  11.  i,  in  Aeduorum 
fines  pervenerant,  ibid.  §6,  in  Santonos  pervenirent.  But  a  writer 
may  vary  between  tribal  and  local  names:  Plin.  N.  H.  Ill  53 
Tiberis  . . .  Etniriam  ab  Umbrisac  Sabinis  . . .  dirimens  (cf.  Caes. 
B.  G.  I  8.  I,  Tac.  G.  i),  but  ibid.  51,  tractus  Umbriae.  So  in 
giving  Ibts  of  towns  Pliny  varies  between  place  and  person :  III 
52  de  cetero  Arretini  .  .  .  Faesulae,  §63  oppida  Abellinum  .  .  . 
Acerrani,  cf.  §68  f.  In  this  way  we  may  explain  Aen.  VII  631, 
Ardea  Crustumerique  (cf.  Georg.  II  138),  better  than  by  sup* 
posing  that  the  poet  lopped  off  the  final  syllable  of  Crustumeria 
(-um)  for  metre's  sake ;  the  fact  that  Livy  has  Crustumini  need 
cause  no  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  stem  with  several  variations  of 
suffix  and  a  people  almost  mythical.  A  Greek  parallel  cited  by 
Bemhardy,  Gr.  Synt.,  p.  47,  is  Lys.  XX  4,  6  fup  yap  cV  SimXi^  ^p, 

oi  d*  cV  Boiitroir;  add  Tbuc.  I  12.  4,  Kal'lmvas  flip  *KBnvaioi  Koi  m^aitarikv 
r^in  voXXovr  fnnrap^  'iraXiat  dc  Koi  ZiiecXtor  t6  wXtiarop  IIcXoiroi^acM. 

The  explanation  of  Classen-Steup  would  require,  not  only  that 
we  take  ^xurap  in  a  sense  otherwise  poetic  and  not  Thucydidean, 
but»  what  is  of  more  weight,  that  we  understand  "impat  to  refer  to 
the  Hellenic  tribe  of  which  the  Athenians  were  reckoned  a  part, 
whereas  Thucydides  is  likely  to  have  used  it  only,  as  in  c.  16.  i, 
to  designate  the  Asiatic  lonians,  and  to  have  meant  here  what  he 

expresses  m  C.  2.  6  by  cr  'impiap  .  .  .  dnoiKiaf  ff^'ircfi^ar. 

Ordinarily  the  use  of  tribal  name  for  territory  creates  so  little 
difficulty  that  school  commentaries  on  B.  G.  I  afford  no  note  on 
it ;  it  begins  to  be  troublesome  when  local  and  personal  names 
are  brought  into  immediate  relation.  Not  indeed  in  Liv.  VI  3. 2, 
Etruria  prope  omnis  armata  Sutrium,  socios  p.  R.,  obsidebat ;  we 
are  accustomed  to  personifying  country  and  city  and  easily  render 
socios  by  a  singular.  But  to  less  familiar  combinations  we  have 
to  do  more  violence  in  rendering.  So  at  Aen.  I  276  f.,  condet 
moenia  Romanosque  . . .  dicet,  Professor  Knapp  smoothes  the 
schoolboy's  way  by  suggesting  cos;  and  at  Andoc.  Myst.  51,  r^r 

di  iriSXci'  cV  KOKOif  oZaap  roit  fityiarmt  koi  vno^iap  tit  aWrfKovt  l;(oyrar, 

Dobree's  conjecture  dnaprat  was  an  attempt  to  impose  our  point 
of  view  on  the  Greek.  We  have  the  same  easy  shift  from  place 
to  people  in  Thuc.  I  27.  i,  Aen.  Ill  17  f.,  Liv.  XXI  58.  2,  from 
people  to  place  in  Hdt  VIII  127.  Again  at  Aen.  I  533,  Italiam 
dixisse  . . .  gentem,  to  say  that  gentem  =  terrain  helps  the  school- 
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boy ;  but  the  passage  is  paralleled  by  Thuc.  I  107.  2,  ^mpiat  rrjp  a. 
firfTfi^okip,  and  is  the  converse  of  Veil.  I  3.  i,  regionem  .  .  .  quae 
nunc . . .  Tbessalia  appellatur,  antea  Mynnidonum  vocitata  civitas.' 
Similar  is  Aen.  VII  670  f.,  Tiburtia  moenia  linquunt,  fratris 
Tiburti  dictam  cognomine  gentem ;  but  that  in  such  direct  appo- 
sition we  may  have  more  to  consider  than  mere  variation  of  terms, 
appears  from  parallels  in  which  the  terms  are  not  equivalent: 
Georg.  II  97,  Aminneae  vites,  firmissima  vina,  Aen.  VIII  675, 
classis  aeratas,  Actia  bella,  X  161,  sidera,  opacae  noctis  iter. 
These  cases  of  appositional  epexegesis  differ  from  such  as  Buc. 
II  3,  densas,  umbrosa  cacumina,  fagos.  The  last,  like  the  cases 
of  epexegesis  by  €i  or  que  collected  by  Norden  at  Aen.  VI  24, 
fall  under  the  heading  ip  diit  dvolp,  since  the  two  substantives  denote 
the  same  object,  and  the  omission  of  one  would  leave  the  sense 
unimpaired ;  in  the  first  the  appositive  adds  a  new  element,  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  the  conception,  and  is  in  fact  an 
abbreviated  clause.  With  Aen.  VII  670  cC  Aesch.  Prom.  807  f., 
Tfi\ovp6p  di  ytjp  rj^it  Kt\aip6v  ifivXop;  we  may  translate  **  where  the 
blacks  live"  or  "the  country  of  the  blacks'',  but  ^OXoy  is  not  local, 
nor  is  gentem.  With  Georg.  1.  c,  where  the  appositive  denotes 
that  which  comes   from  the  antecedent,  cf.   Eur.   Phoen.  174, 

(T^dyca  d'  &p!  aifT^f  yfjs  ffiiKaifiaroi  poai\   contrast  I.  A.  III3  f.,  where 

^vcnjfAara  is,  after  the  more  common  form  of  speech,  appositive  to 
the  clause.  Aen.  VIII  675,  X  161  might  be  compared  with  Ov. 
Met  VI  131,  pictas,  caelestia  crimina,  vestes,  and  with  Val.  Fl. 
I  22  f.,  Pelias  .  .  .  longus  populis  metus,  but  for  the  fact  that  an 
habitually  verbal  substantive  easily  suggests  concrete  equivalents, 
whereas  Sella  has  no  such  plasticity,  and  tier,  which  might  be 
plastic,  has  its  concrete  sense  predetermined  by  long  usage. 
But  we  have  a  parallel  in  Cic.  Fin.  II  19. 61,  P.  Decius,  princeps 
in  ea  familia  consulatus,  and  an  interpretation  in  Off.  I  39.  138, 
Cn.  Octavius,  qui  primus  ex  ilia  familia  consul  factus  est.  It  seems 
to  me  possible  to  explain  by  the  same  abrupt  apposition  Tac  H. 
I  2,  haustae  et  obrutae  urbes,  fecundissima  Campaniae  ora;  and 
Browning,  in  the  prologue  to  Balaustion^  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
something  of  the  sort :    "  We  turned  The  glad  prow  westward ; 

^  Flor.  II  7. 1  is  not  parallel ;  the  personal  character  oi genUs  Macedonia,  etc. 
is  marked  by  tuminem  pudtdt.  And  Caes.  B.  C.  I  18. 1  is  in  so  far  different, 
as  the  passage  from  personal  to  local  term  is  effected  by  the  relative,  which 
may  involve  a  genitive;  cf.  Liv.  XXI  5.  4  quo  roetu,  XXII  17.  3  quo  discarsu. 
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soon  were  out  at  sea  Pushing,  brave  ship  with  the  vermilion 
cheek,  Proud  for  our  heart's  true  harbor". 

Two  cases  of  apposition  in  Virgil  seem  to  require  a  separate 
explanation.  In  Aen.  IV  40,  Gaetulae  urbes,  genus  insuperabile 
bello,  it  would  be  possible  to  say  that  G.  u.  =  Gaetuli\  but  this 
will  not  do  for  I  339,  fines  Libyci,  g.  i.  b.,  where  Libyci  is  predi- 
cate. Both  passages  may  be  explained  from  the  fact  that 
adjective  =  possessive  genitive;  the  normal  form  of  apposition 
would  be  generiSy  but  the  appositive  is  attracted  by  the  form  of 
its  antecedent.  For  a  somewhat  different  example  of  attraction 
by  form  prevailing  over  sense  cf.  Aen.  Ill  390  fT.,  sus  triginta 
capitum  fetus  enixa  iacebit,  alba,  solo  recubans,  albi  circum  ubera 
nati.  We  should  expect  albis  natis,  since  the  young,  both  as  a 
part  of  the  omen  and  phraseologically  after  the  three  modifiers  of 
jtfi,  are  only  an  accompaniment  and  characteristic  of  the  mother ; 
cf.  VIII  82,  Candida  . . .  cum  fetu  concolor  albo  .  .  .  sus.  But 
asyndeton=^/and  ^/=rf^i»:  besides  the  nominative  is  the  case 
of  enumeration^  (Gildersleeve,  Gr.  Synt.  §8),  and  here  we  have 
an  enumeration  of  attributes,  enixa^  alba^  recubanSy  to  the  form 
of  which  the  substantival  attribute  adapts  itself,  because  the 
thought  of  enumeration  has  become  stronger  than  that  of 
attribution. 

455  manus.    To  my  former  remarks  on  this  word  (A.  J.  P. 

XXV,  p.  282),  I  have  to  add  several  passages  in  which  manus 

appears  either  i)  in  a  significant  conjunction  with,  or  2)  as  '*  a 

vivid  physical  substitute  for",  a  word  denoting  labor:    i)  Cic. 

Off.  II  3.  13,  N.  D.  II  60.  151 ;    2)  Lucr.  I  209,  Cic.  Off.  I  3.  12, 

Rep.  I  26.  41.    The  vividness  of  the  substitute  is  blurred  in  Cic. 

Rep.  Ill  9. 15,  Galli  turpe  esse  ducunt  frumentum  manu  quaerere, 

itaque  armati  alienos  agros  demetunt,  since  the  second  action 

too  is  manual;  it  is  emphasized  by  contrast  in  Verr.  Ill  11.  27, 

utrum  est  aequius  .  .  .  eum,  qui  manu  quaesierit,  an  eum,  qui 

digito  sit  licitus,  possidere. 

W.  H.  Kirk. 

RVTGBKS  COLLBCB. 

^Cf.  Aen.  I  639,  VIII  678,  X  498:  passages  distinguished  from  the  others 
cited  by  Wagner  on  I  639  by  the  fact  that,  like  the  Greek  instances  given  by 
Professor  Gildersleeve,  they  show  absolute  nominatives  following  on  an  object 
accusative. 
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Jordan,  H.,  Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Alterthum.  Erster 
Band,  Dritte  Abtheilung;  bearbeitet  von  Chr.  Huelsen. 
Berlin  (Weidmann),  1907;  XXIV-709,  11  Plates. 

One  of  the  greatest  secrets  of  the  strength  and  virility  of 
German  scholarship  is  its  continuity,  which  in  turn  owes  its 
presence  to  the  strongly  developed  sense  of  "Pietaet",  that 
ancient  and  mediaeval  virtue  of  loving  homage  to  the  master. 
Those  of  us  who  realize  its  value  will  be  pleased  to  see  that  it  is 
still  a  vital  force,  and  that  the  intellectual  competition  of  modem 
Germany,  almost  as  great  as  its  commercial  competition,  has  not 
caused  it  to  be  a  discarded  virtue.  The  most  recent  proof  of  its 
vitality  is  the  appearance  of  what  is  really  Professor  Huelsen's 
own  book  in  the  disguised  form  of  Band  I,  Abtheilung  3  of 
Heinrich  Jordan's  Topographie. 

Some  K>rty  years  ago  Heinrich  Jordan,  then  a  young  man  of 
about  thirty-four,  set  to  work  to  revise  Becker's  standard  book  on 
Roman  topography.  Jordan's  preliminary  researches  among 
mediaeval  sources  assumed  such  importance  and  such  bulk  that 
in  187 1  they  were  published  as  Volume  II  of  his  book  (Volume 
I  had  not  yet  appeared).  Seven  years  later  (1878)  the  first  part 
of  Volume  I  saw  the  light.  It  contained  the  historical  introduc- 
tion and  the  general  description  of  the  city.  Again  seven  years 
later  (1885)  came  the  second  part  of  Volume  I,  being  the  begin- 
ning of  the  detailed  description  of  the  various  parts  of  the  city. 
This  section  dealt  with  the  Capitoline,  and  the  Fora;  and  Jordan 
expected  at  that  time  to  publish  within  a  year  the  last  instalment 
of  Volume  I,  which  was  to  contain  the  description  of  the  rest  of 
the  city.  Before  the  year  had  passed,  Jordan's  work  was  indeed 
complete,  but  it  was  his  life  rather  than  his  book  which  was 
finished. 

In  the  autumn  of  1887  Chr.  Huelsen,  who  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  German  Institute  in  Rome,  undertook 
the  task  of  writing  this  last  section  of  Volume  I.  Today  after 
twenty  years  delay  the  missing  section  appears.  Those  who 
know  the  ceaseless  activity  of  Huelsen,  and  the  value  of  what  be 
has  accomplished  both  in  connection  with  the  Latin  Corpus  and 
in  the  stream  of  contributions  to  topography  and  epigraphy 
published  principally  in  the  Roemische  Mittheilungen  will  not 
wonder  at  this  delay.  If  they  wonder  at  all,  it  will  be  in  admir- 
ation of  the  man  who  was  true  to  his  '*  Pietaetsgefiihl "  and 
brought  his  offering  "better  late  than  never".    We  might  almost 
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say  ''better  late  than  earlier",  considering  the  infinite  value  of 
those  occupations  which  have  interrupted  him.  Nay,  some  of  us 
may  go  one  step  further  and  admire  the  sentimental  unpracticality 
of  publishing  the  most  recent  results  of  topographical  research 
in  certain  parts  of  the  city  as  Section  3  of  a  volume,  whose  second 
section,  written  twenty-two  years  ago,  deals  with  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  city,  and  as  fate  would  have  it  with  those  portions 
(the  Forum)  in  which  revolutionary  progress  has  been  made; 
and  whose  first  section  deals  with  the  general  questions  ot  Rome's 
origin  and  growth  with  the  handicap  of  having  been  written 
almost  a  generation  ago.  Surely  this  is  putting  new  wine  into 
old  bottles!  The  strangest  part  of  the  situation  is  that  to  find 
fault  or  to  criticize  would  be  totally  to  misunderstand  the  meaning 
of  'Pietaet',  and  to  confess  oneself  a  barbarian,  devoid  of  finer 
feeling.  We  may  consider  it  a  misfortune  that  it  has  marred 
this  one  book,  but  we  can  have  only  praise  for  him  who  has  done 
it,  especially  as  Huelsen's  own  researches  (cp.  his  articles  in  the 
Roemische  Mittheilungen.  and  his  excellent  popular  presentation, 
published  in  four  languages  and  various  editions)  on  the  Fr>rum 
enable  us  practically  to  substitute  them  for  the  major  part  of 
Section  2.  What  we  really  miss  therefore  and  what  we  certainly 
have  a  right  to  hope  for  is  a  general  treatment  by  Huelsen  himself 
— under  his  own  name  and  unhampered  by  any  limitations  except 
those  which  he  himself  has  set — of  those  problems  historically 
most  important  of  all,  which  concern  the  origin  and  the  early 
stages  of  Rome. 

The  present  section  is  all  of  it  Huelsen's  own  work,  but  though 
the  work  itself  has  been  done  entirely  by  him,  the  limitations  are 
those  of  Jordan,  and  this  fact  makes  criticism  extremely  difficult. 
In  &ct  the  only  fundamental  wide-reaching  criticism  against  the 
book  which  suggests  itself  to  me  is  scarcely  fair  under  the 
circumstances,  since  it  concerns  a  general  problem  and  lay 
therefore  outside  Huelsen's  task.  It  is  the  vital  question  as  to 
the  historical  reality  of  the  topographer's  beloved  scheme  of 
Rome's  growth  :  from  Roma  Quadrata.  to  the  Septimontium,  to 
the  City  of  the  Four  Regions,  and  so  to  the  Servian  Wall.  It 
was  not  Huelsen's  business  to  enter  extensively  upon  this,  and 
yet  it  seems  as  though  the  chapter  on  the  Palatine  ought  to 
contain  a  footnote  referring  to  vihat  is  gradually  becoming  the 
accepted  view  of  the  new  school  of  Roman  history  (cp.  De^ering, 
Berliner  Philologische  Wochenschrift,  1903,  1645-1646;  and 
Koernemann,  Beitraege  zur  alten  Geschichte,  Bd.  V,  19^5,  p.  89) 
namely  that  the  first  city  proper  and  the  first  Pomerium  cor- 
respond to  what  the  topographers  call  the  City  of  the  Four 
Regions,  and  that  preceding  this,  the  so-called  Septimontium, 
known  to  us  only  in  a  religious  observance,  was  merely  a  sacral 
gathering  of  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  villages ;  and  finally 
that  the  venerable  Roma  Quadrata  never  existed  as  the  unique 
nucleus  of  Rome,  but  was  merely  one  of  a  number  of  villages  on 
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hilltops  along  with  the  Capitoline,  the  Quirinal,and  the  Esquiline, 
and  that  as  a  matter  of  lact  any  one  of  the  others  may  well  be 
older  than  the  Palatine. 

These  questions  belong  to  the  topographer  quite  as  much  as 
to  the  historian,  and  the  tact  that  Richtei  in  his  otherwise  admir- 
able book  and  Huelsen  in  the  present  volume  largely  ignore  them 
may  well  be  merely  a  part  of  the  weaker  side  of  the  heritage  of 
Mommsenism,  for  Mommsen,  infinite  as  are  his  deserts  in  other 
fields,  has  brought  into  vogue  a  stereotyped  view  of  early  Roman 
history,  and  an  attitude  ol  scepticism  about  ever  knowing  much 
more  about  it  than  we  know  at  present  (cp.  S.  Reinach  in  his 
Preface  to  Modestov's  Introduction  k  Thistoire  Romaine,  Paris, 
1907)  from  which  only  the  very  modern  school  of  Roman  history 
seems  able  to  emancipate  itself,  while  the  majority  of  investigators 
in  other  lines  unhesitatingly  accept  the  traditional  view. 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this 
particular  theory,  which  is  after  all  merely  a  theory,  but  attention 
is  drawn  to  it  in  the  hope  that  Professor  Huelsen  may  be  tempted 
to  give  his  view  of  the  matter,  for  there  is  scarcely  anyone  whose 
opinion  would  be  more  worth  knowing. 

Leaving  these  general  questions  and  turning  to  the  details  of 
the  present  volume,  one  observes  with  pleasure  the  dedication  to 
Georg  Wissowa,  a  dedication  amplified  in  the  closing  paragraph 
of  the  preface,  and  still  further  borne  out  by  the  constant  use  and 
quotation  of  the  "  Religion  und  Kultus"  in  the  pages  of  the  book 
itself.  Theoretically  this  is  as  it  should  be,  that  the  one  on  whom 
has  fallen  the  mantle  of  Mommsen,  the  epigrapher,  should  co- 
operate with  him  who  is  Mommsen's  successor  in  the  field  of 
Roman  religion;  and  practically  the  gain  to  topography  is 
immense  considering  that  nine  tenths  of  all  the  known  buildings 
of  the  republic  are  temples.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Richter  in 
a  new  edition  may  follow  this  leading — in  his  last  edition  it  was 
a  much  more  difhcult  task,  because  the  "  Religion  und  Kultus  " 
had  not  yet  appeared. 

The  nineteen  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  thirteen  of  the 
fourteen  regions  of  the  city  (Jordan  in  Section  2  had  treated  of 
one  region,  the  eighth).  This  disposition  by  regions  is  to  be 
highly  commended.  At  first  sight  it  seems  awkward,  even 
though  it  was  the  old  method,  in  comparison  with  the  larger 
units  adopted  by  Richter  and  to  some  extent  by  Platner.  But 
this  awkwardness  shows  merely  our  own  inability  to  grasp  the 
ancient  city  as  the  Romans  knew  it.  Their  division  into  regions 
was  based  on  practical  and  historical  considerations,  and  one  of 
the  great  aims  of  our  topographical  study  is  to  obtain  an  in- 
stinctive familiarity  with  the  regions. 

To  the  average  student  the  most  useful  part  of  the  book  will 
be  the  chapter  on  the  Palatine,  which  may  be  unhesitatingly 
characterized  as  the  best  account  in  existence.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  the  new  problematic  location  of  the  temple  of  Juppiter 
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Stator  (pp.  22-23)  ^^^  instead  of  west  of  the  arch  oi  Titus;  and 
the  denial  (p.  44,  Anm.  28)  of  the  identity  of  the  Curiae  Veteres 
and  the  Curiae  Saliorum ;  as  well  as  the  acceptance  of  Maass' 
theory  of  the  Septizonium = Septizodium  (p.  100).  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  several  points  which  are  doubtful.  P.  46,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  Noctiluca  was  ever  an  MKkriais  of  Luna, 
and  was  not  merely  a  poetical  epithet.  It  is  also  very  question- 
able whether  the  rooms  under  the  so-called  ^*  Basilica"  and 
"Peristyle''  of  the  Domus  Domitiana  (p.  90)  had  anything  to  do 
with  Augustus.  Dr.  Van  Demands  recent  (as  yet  unpublished) 
researches  seem  to  disprove  any  connection.  But  ol  course  the 
chief  difficulty  and  the  chief  interest  centre  about  the  western 
corner.  The  dispute  with  Richter  regarding  the  Victoria,  Magna 
Mater,  and  Juppiter  Victor  temples  still  continues.  In  regard  to 
the  Juppiter  Victor  temple  two  things  ought  to  be  emphasized, 
first  that  Huelsen's  identification  of  Juppiter  Victor  and  Juppiter 
Propugnator  (which  is  also  printed  on  the  map)  is,  so  far  as  any 
evidence  is  concerned  which  I  have  been  able  to  find,  purely 
arbitrary.  Secondly,  stripped  of  Juppiter  Propugnator,  Juppiter 
Victor  is  of  no  more  importance  than  many  other  deities  for 
whom  we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  identify  temples  on  the 
Palatine.  Huelsen  seems  entirely  to  overlook  the  temple  of 
Juppiter  Victor  on  the  Quirinal,  and  yet  the  finding  of  the  archaic 
inscription  (CIL  VI  438)  on  the  Quirinal  makes  it  probable, 
according  to  the  method  which  Huelsen  himself  accepts,  that  of 
locating  temples  by  the  finding  of  votive  inscriptions,  that  a 
temple,  possibly  the  great  temple  (that  of  Fabius  Maximus 
Rullianus,  vowed  295)  was  located  on  the  Quirinal,  and  that  the 
majority  of  references  may  well  be  to  this  temple.  That  there 
was  however  a  temple  of  Juppiter  Victor  on  the  Palatine  seems 
clear  from  the  Notitia  (the  Curiosum  omits  the  cognomen). 

Regarding  the  burning  point  of  the  dispute,  the  location  of  the 
Victoria  and  Magna  Mater  temples,  the  logic  of  the  situation 
seems  to  be  with  Huelsen,  but  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
sites  themselves  speaks  for  Richter.  There  may  be  room  enough 
for  scenic  performances  in  front  of  the  western  temple,  but  cer- 
tainly the  eastern  one  seems  much  better  adapted  to  the  purpose ; 
and  again  it  seems  much  more  likely  that  the  temple  of  Victoria 
would  be  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine  rather  than  half  way  up 
the  side;  the  Victoria  inscriptions  could  of  course  fall  down 
hill.  The  "  Clivus-Victoriae  argument"  can  scarcely  be  used  for 
either  side.  Is  it  possible  that  Huelsen's  great  argument,  the 
finding  of  the  torso,  etc.  of  Magna  Mater  near  the  western  temple, 
may  be  explained  away  as  a  memorial,  perhaps  in  a  chapel  of 
the  Victoria  temple,  to  the  Great  Mother  who  had  passed  the 
first  years  of  her  residence  in  Rome  in  this  very  temple  before 
her  own  was  ready  for  her?  If  this  possibility  is  admitted,  then 
the  greatest  argument  against  Richter  would  seem  to  lose  its 
cogency. 
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Next  in  interest  to  the  Palatine  are  the  four  chapters  (19,  20, 
21,  22)  on  the  Campus  Martius.  To  any  one  who  has  not  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  Huelsen  lecture  on  this  subject  the 
chapters  will  be  an  unmitigated  joy.  Those  however  who  have 
heard  those  lectures  will  wish  that  the  treatment  had  been  more 
similar  to  that  of  the  lectures,  that  is  to  say  more  strictly 
chronological.  The  local  divisions  into  southern,  middle,  and 
northern  part  are  difficult  to  preserve,  and  they  fail  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  genesis  of  the  Campus  Martius,  especially 
of  the  rise  of  the  suburbs  outside  of  the  Porta  Carmentsdis  and 
the  Porta  Fontinalis.  Incidentally  one  of  these  chapters  (No.  20) 
contains  several  misprints  in  dates,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of 
correcting  merely  because  the  book  is  likely  to  be  used  by  many 
of  our  students  as  an  ultimate  authority.  P.  509,  the  temple  of 
Juppiter  Sospita  is  said  to  have  been  vowed  in  197  (Li v.  32,  30, 
10)  and  dedicated  ''vier  Jahre  spaeter  ",  that  would  imply  193. 
But  the  Latin  is  quadriennium  (Liv.  34,  53,  3)  and  means  *'  drei 
Jahre",  i.  e.  194,  which  is  actually  the  year  under  which  Livy 
mentions  it  for  the  second  time.  P.  514,  the  great  fire  occurred 
in  213  (Liv.  24,  47,  15)  not  212 ;  p.  538,  Metellus's  triumph  over 
Macedonia  was  in  146  not  149 ;  p.  552,  the  temple  of  bellona 
was  vowed  in  296  not  298. 

Several  other  small  matters  may  be  worth  mentioning :  p.  1 14, 
the  restoration  to  honour  of  Venus  Obsequens  and  CIL  X  885 
and  XIV  3569  is  very  valuable  and  on  this  question  no  one's 
word  is  comparable  to  Huelsen's.  P.  115,  the  location  of  the 
temple  of  Sol  outside  the  "Rennbahn"  seems  to  presuppose 
that  the  temple  was  very  old,  and  to  neglect  the  connection 
between  Sol  (the  quadriga)  and  Luna  (the  biga)  and  racing. 
P.  118,  note  22,  a  reference  would  be  in  order  on  the  disput^ 

Suestion  as  to  whether  the  temple  of  Mercury  was  round  or  not. 
Lichter*s  view  that  it  was  (Top.  180)  has  been  refuted  by  Altmann, 
Italische  Rundbauten  (p.  21,  Berlin,  1906).  P.  159,  there  seems 
to  be  a  failure  to  recognize  the  great  age  of  the  Minerva  temple 
and  her  function  as  goddess  of  all  handicraftsmen,  to  whom  as  a 
last  touch  centuries  later  the  "  scribae  and  histriones  "  were  added. 
P.  522,  the  temple  of  Neptune  was  restored,  not  built  by  Aheno- 
barbus,  cp.  Liv.  28, 1 1,  4  in  conjunction  with  Dio  Cass.  frg.  56, 62 
Melb. 

As  one  would  expect  from  Weidmann  the  book  is  well  printed. 
The  maps  however  are  disappointing,  being  rather  confused  and 
rather  curiously  cut  up  (cp.  what  is  perhaps  the  best  of  them. 
No.  I  the  Palatine,  with  the  corresponding  map  in  Richter,  Taf. 
12)  ;  it  goes  without  saying  that  they  are  nevertheless  extremely 
valuable. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  profoundly  grateful  for  the  pub- 
lication of  this  book.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  information  whose 
completeness  for  the  parts  covered  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
But  we  are  importunate  enough  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
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Professor  Huelsen  will  present  us  with  a  complete  topography, 
aus  einem  Gusse,  whose  maps  and  other  accompaniments  will  be 
worthy  of  the  words  of  him  who  more  than  any  living  man  has 
advanced  the  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome. 

Rone,  A/ra,  1907.  JeSSE  BENEDICT  CARTER. 


Aegina.  Das  Heiligtum  der  Aphaia.  Unter  Mitwirkung  von 
Ernst  R.  Fiechter  und  Hermann  Thiersch  herausgegeben 
von  Adolf  Furtwangler,  mit  130  Tafeln,  i  Karte,  6 
Beilagen  und  413  Abbildungen  im  Text.  Miinchen,  1906. 
2  vols.  4?.    Pp.  IX,  504. 

Among  recent  archaeological  publications  this  monumental 
work  holds  properly  a  high  rank.  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  thorough,  and  the  technical  execution,  both  of  text  and  plates, 
is  excellent.  Its  appearance  so  soon  after  the  conclusion  ot  the 
excavations  deserves  much  commendation  and  makes  the  reader 
lenient  in  criticism  of  the  many  misprints  and  errors  of  reference. 
The  lack  of  an  index  is  less  easy  to  pardon.  According  to 
the  division  of  labor  among  the  authors,  Fiechter  contributes 
the  chapter  on  architecture,  Thiersch  has  charge  of  the  pottery, 
bronzes  and  other  smaller  finds,  while  Furti/iangler  writes  the 
important  chapters  on  the  name  and  sculpture  of  the  sanctuary. 

Since  the  announcements  of  discoveries,  which  were  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  excavations,  the  name  of 
Aphaia  in  connection  with  this  temple  has  become  familiar,  but 
a  full  presentation  of  the  question  appears  now  for  the  first  time. 
In  regard  to  the  deities  formerly  associated  with  the  sanctuary, 
mention  is  made  of  the  recovery  of  the  forged  inscription  on 
which  rested  Cockerell's  theory  in  favor  of  Zeus  Panhellenios, 
who  is  thereupon  dismissed;  but  the  claims  of  Athena  are  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length.  Since  the  time  of  Ross  she  has 
been  regarded  generally  as  the  Goddess  of  the  temple  from  the 
witness  of  several  boundary  stones  with  the  inscription  Spot 
rt/Mvovff  'ABfivaias,  but  Furtwangler  shows  that  only  one  of  these 
stones  was  found  in  sihi  far  from  the  temple  and  close  to  the 
town,  while  the  same  inscription  is  cut  in  the  living  rock  in 
a  valley  on  the  southern  point  of  the  island  at  the  farthest 
possible  distance  from  the  temple.  So  he  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  declaring  that  these  inscriptions  can  have  no  reference  to  any 
temple  of  Athena,  but  probably  come  from  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  when  the  Athenians,  after  expelling  the 
Aeginetans  and  settling  their  island,  devoted  certain  portions  of 
land  to  their  Goddess. 

But  it  is  not  justifiable  to  argue  against  Athena  on  the  ground 
that  as  the  patron  of  Athens  she  was  the  foe  of  Aegina.    Such  an 
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idea  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  polytheistic  religion  of  the  Greeks, 
who  could  afford  to  scorn  no  God,  and  in  fact  indulged  in  a 
practice  just  the  opposite  of  that  suggested.  Cp.  the  famous 
instance  in  II.  VI  297  ff.  The  enmity  between  Athens  and 
Aegina  was  not  primaeval,  but  merely  the  result  of  mercantile 
rivalry  beginning  m  the  early  sixth  century.  There  is  no  a  priori 
reason  why  the  Aeginetans  should  not  have  worshipped  Athena 
ages  before  that  date.  There  is  further  not  the  slightest  proof  that 
they  regarded  her  as  a  foe,  but  on  the  contrary  we  find  her 
mentioned  as  their  friend  by  Pindar,  N.  VII  143.  The  next 
point  against  Athena  which  rests  on  the  silence  of  Pausanias  is 
hardly  more  convincing  if  we  remember  that  such  omissions  in 
Pausanias  are  not  rare  and  that  the  temple  was  deserted  in 
Roman  times.  But  Pausanias  does  in  fact  mention  a  sanctuary 
of  Aphaia  which  he  locates  on  the  way  to  the  mountain  of  Zeus 
Panhellenios.  This  description  does  not  fit  the  position  of  the 
present  temple,  and  Furtw*angler*s  suggestion  that  these  two  were 
the  only  sites  worth  seeing  in  the  interior  of  the  island  and  that 
one  therefore  was  on  the  way  to  the  other  from  the  visitor  s  point 
of  view  is  of  course  pure  assumption.  The  next  argument  in 
favor  of  Aphaia  is  startling  and  shows  that  the  author  is  willing 
to  resort  to  extreme  measures  in  order  to  support  his  case.  In 
Herodotos  III  59  where  reference  is  made  to  the  dedication  of 
certain  captured  prows  ts  t6  ip6y  rrjs  'ABrjifairit  «V  Alylvff  he  believes 
that  'A(f>alri9  should  be  substituted  for  *A3tjvairit  on  no  other  ground 
apparently  than  that  such  a  sanctuary  of  Athena  in  Aegina  is 
irreconcilable  with  his  theory.  These  arguments  are  uncon- 
vincing, and  Aphaia  would  not  be  considered  in  the  matter  were 
it  not  for  the  testimony  of  the  inscriptions.  In  all  only  eleven 
were  found  in  the  sanctuary,  on  two  of  which  the  name  Aphaia 
is  fully  preserved,  while  two  others  give  it  in  part.  The  most 
important  is  the  great  archaic  inscription  which  reads :  "  In  the 
priesthood  of  Kleoitas  the  house  (oIkos)  and  the  altar  were  built 
for  Aphaia,  the  ivory  was  added  and  the  precinct  constructed". 
This  is  strong  evidence,  and  yet  the  arguments  for  Athena  have 
not  been  silenced  and  no  word  has  been  said  about  the  statues  of 
Athena  found  in  the  precinct.  The  matter  is  not  yet  satisfac- 
torily settled. 

We  come  next  to  Fiechter^s  admirable  chapter  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  sanctuary  which  discusses  the  measurements  and 
proportions  of  the  earlier  buildings  as  well  as  those  belonging 
to  the  fifth  century.  Particularly  instructive  are  the  comparative 
tables  which  show  at  a  glance  the  relation  of  the  present  temple 
to  various  others  of  the  Doric  order  in  their  architectural  prop- 
erties. In  this  way  it  is  proved  that  the  date  of  the  temple  falls 
between  that  of  the  Athenian  treasury  at  Delphi  (510-490J  and 
that  of  the  Zeus  temple  at  Olympia  (470-457),  while  the  degree 
of  relationship  shows  that  it  is  nearer  to  the  former  than  the 
latter,  a  view  which  is  substantiated  by  the  style  of  the  sculpture. 
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Very  ingenious  is  Fiechter's  explanation  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
columns  of  the  peristasis  are  monoliths  with  the  exception  of 
three  on  the  north  side.  Here  was  the  best  approach  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  massive  architectural  members,  and  therefore 
the  great  monoliths  were  placed  on  the  stylobate,  and  the  cella 
walls  were  raised  to  an  equal  height  before  the  opening  on  the 
north  was  closed.  As  there  was  no  longer  room  for  handling 
monoliths  the  final  columns  were  constructed  of  drums.  Another 
interesting  detail  of  the  building  is  the  presence  of  a  door  in  the 
west  cella  wall  connecting  the  temple  hall  proper  with  the  opistho- 
domos,  where  there  is  a  stone  table  which  would  indicate  that  the 
opisthodomos  was  also  used  for  sacrificial  purposes.  On  the 
cella  floor  were  found  marks  of  the  basis  of  the  cult  statue, 
which  show  that  it  was  a  small  and  probably  seated  figure,  but 
give  no  further  clue  toward  its  identification.  As  no  piece  of  the 
metopes  was  found,  it  is  reasonable  to  accept  the  view  that  they 
were  constructed  of  wood. 

The  heart  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the 
sculpture  which  was  the  primary  cause  which  led  to  the  present 
excavations  whose  most  conspicuous  success  rests  on  the  light 
thrown  by  the  new  fragments  on  the  existing  groups.  Beside 
the  pieces  of  sculpture  a  few  blocks  of  the  floor  of  the  pediment 
were  found,  which  show  the  marks  where  the  plinths  of  the 
statues  were  placed  and  thus  furnish  important  evidence  for  the 
new  arrangement.  Furtwangler  begins  the  chapter  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  marbles  referring  to  his  Beschreibung 
der  Glyptothek  in  Munich  (1900)  for  all  details.  They  were 
discovered  by  Cockerell  and  von  Haller  in  181 1,  and  through 
a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  English,  were  purchased 
by  Bavaria,  and  after  restorations  had  been  made  by  Thorwaldsen 
were  deposited  at  Munich  in  1828.  The  new  reconstruction  rests 
on  the  recent  discoveries,  on  the  original  notes  of  Cockerell  and 
von  Haller,  and  on  a  close  study  of  the  weathering  of  the  marble. 
Its  most  important  element  is  the  determination  of  the  position  of 
a  group  of  combatants  on  either  side  of  Athena  instead  of  the  group 
in  the  centre  which  has  hitherto  been  assumed  as  fixed.  The  dis- 
covery under  the  south  half  of  the  west  pediment  of  a  right  hand 
holding  a  stone  which  lies  on  a  block  is  an  indication  of  the  presence 
of  a  fourth  fallen  man  in  that  pediment.  This  is  further  supported 
by  the  marks  in  a  block  of  the  pedimental  geison  of  the  west 
front  which  show  a  compact  group  of  three  persons,  two  facing 
each  other  over  a  third  between.  And  finally,  the  necessary  four 
combatants  are  supplied  by  the  observation  that  the  head  on 
a  fallen  figure  in  the  Glyptothek  has  a  helmet  with  an  ancient 
cutting  at  the  top  in  proof  that  it  belonged  to  a  figure  standing 
under  the  right  slope  of  the  pediment  roof  and  that  it  was  turned 
to  the  left.  The  warrior  preserved,  who  is  rightly  turned  to  the 
left,  as  the  weathering  shows,  has  his  original  head ;  and 
hence  there  were  two  combatants  turned  to  the  left  who  demand 
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two  opponents.  Thus  this  grouping  is  well  attested  for  the  west 
pediment  and  while,  as  Furtwangler  says,  a  similar  arrangement 
is  probable  for  the  east,  there  is  slight  evidence  for  it. 

Of  the  other  figures  in  the  west  pediment  there  is  a  shifting  of 
position  in  the  case  of  each  pair.  Those  in  the  comers  exchange 
places  because  immediately  under  the  south  corner  a  right  lower 
leg  was  found  and  identified  as  the  piece  missing  from  the  figure 
in  the  Glyptothek  which  has  always  been  placed  in  the  opposite 
end.  The  new  position  agrees  with  Cockerell's  original  drawing 
which  was  made  at  the  time  and  based  on  the  place  of  discovery. 
The  position  of  the  next  figure  is  fixed  on  the  north  side  since  a 
piece  of  the  left  leg  and  the  left  arm  were  found  under  that  end 
and  it  was  thus  placed  by  Cockerell.  The  upright  combatant  is 
moved  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  and  the  bowmen  exchange 
places  on  the  witness  of  Cockerell  alone.  In  the  case  of  the  bow- 
men the  weathering  proves  that  they  were  headed  toward  the 
comers,  while  those  in  the  east  pediment  are  shown  in  the  earliest 
sketches  as  facing  the  centre.  Again  on  the  testimony  of 
Cockerell  the  corner  men  in  the  east  have  their  feet  toward  the 
corner,  and  the  so-called  '*Zugreifender"  in  each  case  occupies  the 
third  place  from  Athena. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  new  reconstmction  which  is  final  as  far  as 
it  is  based  on  facts  though  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  is  legitimate  to 
lay  so  much  weight  on  the  position  reported  by  Cockerell.  The 
main  difference  between  the  pediments  is  that  there  are  two  dis* 
tinct  groups  on  either  side  of  Athena  in  the  west  in  contrast  to 
the  single  group  in  the  east.  The  arrangement  in  the  west  is  well 
supported  and  fairly  satisfactory  but  in  the  east  it  rests  chiefly  on 
theory  and  is  not  convincing  in  all  details.  In  the  general  style 
and  execution  of  the  individual  figures  the  west  pediment  is  more 
archaic  than  the  east,  which  leads  Furtwanj^ler  to  the  belief  that 
the  sculptures  are  the  work  of  two  different  artists. 

In  addition  to  these  works  the  new  excavations  have  brought 
out  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  sanctuary  contained  another  series 
of  sculptures  showing  the  hand  of  several  other  artists.  Thirty- 
eight  fragments  were  found  on  the  east  terrace  of  the  precinct 
which  indicate  that  there  were  other  warriors  very  similar  to 
those  in  the  pediments  in  style,  size,  plan  and  conception,  which 
yet  could  not  have  been  in  the  pediments.  There  were  found 
also  pieces  belonging  to  a  third  Athena  and  fragments  of  a  third 
akroterion.  As  there  is  no  building  to  which  they  could  belong 
Furtwangler  maintains  that  they  were  made  in  competition  with 
those  finally  accepted  for  the  temple  and  later  bought  and  dedi- 
cated in  the  sanctuary,  where  there  are  great  foundations  on 
either  side  of  the  altar.  This  is  a  startling  idea  and  it  is  hardly  a 
comfortable  parallel  to  refer  to  the  Amazon  statues  boueht  after 
competition  by  the  fabulously  wealthy  sanctuary  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis.  Beside  a  slight  difference  in  style  the  fragments  are 
too  numerous  to  be  assigned  to  the  pedimental  groups,  but  there 
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18  no  proof  to  support  the  theory  suggested.  Further  it  is  clear 
that  in  the  position  he  selects  the  author  himself  furnishes  an 
argument  against  the  Aphaia  theory,  for  no  self-respecting  God- 
dess would  allow  a  hostile  Athena  to  stand  directly  over  her  altar. 

On  the  interpretation  of  the  sculpture  and  the  meaning  of  the 
groups  the  traditional  view  has  been  largely  followed .  Apart  from 
the  central  figure  in  each  group,  Athena,  the  only  member  that  can 
be  identified  is  Herakles  in  the  east  pediment,  who,  though  without 
the  lion's  skin,  wears  its  head  on  his  helmet.  The  statement  that 
this  representation  of  Herakles  and  a  similar  figure  on  a  metope 
of  the  Athenian  treasury  at  Delphi  are  the  only  examples  of  such 
representation  in  the  whole  realm  of  ancient  art  is  distinctly 
extravagant  in  view  of  the  vase  at  Bonn  and  the  other  instances 
cited  by  Korte  (Arch.  Jahrb.  VII,  p.  68  and  VIII  Arch.  Anz., 
P*  I99)>  which  at  least  leave  the  question  an  open  one.  A  new 
interpretation  is  given  to  the  so-called  '*  Zugreifender  ".  The  dis- 
covery of  his  original  arm  which  held  a  helmet  and  was  raised  at 
a  different  angle  to  the  body,  together  with  an  examination  of  the 
evidence  literary  and  monumental,  has  led  Furtwangler  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  figures  are  not  there  to  seize  the  falleii  body 
but  are  squires  (v^nypfVai),  bearing  the  extra  weapons  of  the  master. 
But  as  the  group  arrangement  of  the  east  pediment  is  based  only 
on  theory  any  attempt  to  explain  this  puzzling  figure  seems  futile. 
Athena,  the  dominating  figure  in  each  group,  is  declared  by  the 
author  to  have  no  relation  to  the  temple  but  to  be  present  only 
as  the  Goddess  of  battle  (p.  310).  This  is  surprising  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  description  of  her  as  the  foe  of  Aegina 
and  inconsistent  with  the  custom  of  representing  the  deity  in  the 
sculpture  which  was  followed  without  exception  in  temples  of  the 
fifth  century  as  far  as  our  limited  knowledge  goes  (see  A.  J.  A. 
VIII,  p.  18  ff.).  If  Furtwangler's  arguments  are  sound,  Athena  is 
the  most  inappropriate  deity  that  could  have  been  placed  in  these 
pediments. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  position  of  the  sculptures  in  the  history 
of  art  our  author  is  very  successful,  and  we  have  interesting  and 
instructive  chapters  on  the  development  of  pedimental  sculpture 
in  genera],  which  our  modern  artists  might  study  with  much  profit, 
the  relation  of  the  Aegina  works  to  the  vase  paintings  and  their 
close  connection  with  the  Samian  school  of  art.  This  last  point 
18  emphasized  in  an  effort  to  prove  that  there  was  a  school  of 
marble  sculpture  in  Aegina  which  was  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Samian  artists.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  no  word  is  said  of  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  bronze  influence  on  the  statues  themselves 
in  view  of  the  bronze  tradition  for  which  the  island  is  famous. 

The  painting  of  the  sculpture  is  treated  at  some  length  but 
without  satisfactory  result.  From  the  few  traces  of  color  which 
remain  Furtwangler  argues  that  only  two  colors,  red  and  blue,  were 
used  with  perhaps  the  merest  touch  of  gold  for  occasional  contrast 
on  a  blue  ground.    As  the  works  on  the  Akropolis  show  green  and 
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yellow  this  does  not  seem  very  probable,  but  the  theory  is  not  as 
shocking  as  are  the  shades  of  red  and  blue  which  are  selected. 
The  whole  matter  is  of  course  largely  subjective  and  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  difficulty  of  reproducing  on  plates  the 
colors  of  the  models,  but  still  the  result  is  inconceivably  harsh. 
Perhaps  the  most  distressing  detail  is  the  Athena  of  the  east 
pediment.  Here  Furtwangler  in  defiance  of  accepted  theory  and 
precedent  paints  the  linen  Ionian  himation  a  single  color,  deep 
red,  because  there  was  foimd  a  small  fragment  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  back  of  the  garment  that  was  painted  red.  The  author 
passes  lightly  over  the  aversion  of  the  Greeks  to  paint  completely 
large  surfaces  of  their  Parian  marble  and  is  little  troubled  by  the 
fact  that  no  Akropolis  maiden  shows  any  such  himation,  but  rests 
his  case  on  the  parallel  with  the  Apollo  in  Olympia  whose  mande 
is  painted  red.  This  fact  is  mentioned  several  times,  but  it  seems 
strange  to  compare  the  bit  of  color  on  the  Apollo  which  was 
added  only  to  break  the  glare  of  the  marble  with  the  great  mass 
of  Athena's  garment.  Further,  there  is  too  great  a  contrast  be- 
tween this  figure  and  all  the  other  female  figures  on  the  temple 
to  whom  are  given  garments  painted  like  those  of  the  Akropolis 
maidens  in  borders  and  rosettes.  No  one  will  disagree  with  Furt- 
wangler in  his  declaration  (p.  304)  of  the  great  need  that  is  now 
felt  for  a  satisfactory  work  on  polychromy  in  Greek  sculpture. 

Among  the  briefer  chapters,  contributed  by  Thiersch,  those  on 
bronzes  and  on  vases  must  be  mentioned  on  account  of  their  im- 
portance and  the  excellent  way  in  which  they  are  treated. 
Because  of  the  division  of  labor  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  some  disagreement  among  the  authors  which  makes  some 
passages  inconsistent  with  others.  So,  for  example,  we  read  in 
the  last  chapter  (p.  490)  that  a  view  expressed  by  Fiechter  in  the 
early  part  of  the  work  is  false.  Now  Thiersch,  agreeing  with  the 
common  belief  that  there  was  a  famous  bronze  school  in  Aegina, 
is  surprised  that  no  large  bronzes  and  few  small  images  even 
were  found  in  the  sanctuary.  This  fact  leads  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  an  '^'armliches  Landheiligtum'',  aview  which  is 
hard  to  reconcile  with  Furtw'angler*s  description  of  a  great  national 
sanctuary  in  which  captured  prows  would  be  dedicated  and 
treasure  stored,  and  which  could  buy  numerous  pedimental 
statues  not  needed  for  the  temple.  Most  of  the  bronzes  found 
are  articles  for  personal  use  and  adornment,  such  as  rings,  pins, 
mirrors,  knives,  nails,  etc.,  and  of  these  by  far  the  largest  group  is 
that  of  the  pins  used  for  fastening  garments.  This  has  led 
Thiersch  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  use  of  these  pins 
from  the  early  type  of  the  straight  stick  pin  to  its  gradual  devel- 
opment into  the  fibula.  It  is  an  important  study,  but  there  is 
one  point  which  should  be  criticised.  Thiersch  advances 
the  theory  that  these  pins  were  not  dedicated  alone  but 
together  with  the  garments  in  which  they  were  used.  But 
Herodotos  (V  88)  says  that  Aeginetan  women  dedicated  chiefly 
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clothing  pins  to  a  particular  sanctuary  after  the  Athenian  women 
had  stabbed  to  death  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Aeginetan  expedi- 
tion, and  there  is  a  verification  of  this  in  the  inventory  of  the 
treasure  of  the  temple  of  Mnia  and  Auzesia  which  mentions  over 
three  hundred  pins  and  then  states  that  a  few  (thirteen  in  all)  were 
dedicated  on  the  garments.  There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  a 
greater  proportion  in  the  case  of  other  sanctuaries. 

The  chapter  on  vases  is  little  more  than  a  catalogue,  as  Furt- 
wangler  reserves  the  material  for  his  own  use  in  reconstructing 
the  history  of  the  sanctuary.  They  begin  with  the  late  Myce- 
naean period,  ca.  1200,  and  practically  cease  with  the  Attic  ware. 
The  large  number  of  groups  represented  is  proof  of  the  great 
mercantile  activity  of  the  people  of  the  island.  One  point  that 
should  be  mentioned,  on  which  there  is  again  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  Furtwangler  and  Thiersch,  is  in  regard  to  the 
home  of  the  Proto-Corinthian  class.  Both  of  the  authors  reject 
Professor  Hoppin's  theory  expressed  in  the  Argive  Heraeum  and 
Thiersch  thinks  that  Aegina  itself  as  well  as  Sikyon  may  be 
suggested  as  the  place.  The  claims  of  Aegina,  however,  are 
denied  by  Furtwangler  in  his  concluding  chapter,  who  believes 
with  Dragendorff  that  the  greatest  evidence  now  is  in  favor  of 
Sikyon.    But  cp.  A.  J.  P.  XXVI,  p.  465. 

The  last  chapter,  the  history  of  the  sanctuary  by  Furtwangler, 
is  to  some  extent  a  summary  of  what  has  preceded.  Worship 
on  the  site  was  begun  about  1200  b.  c.  but  no  building  of  any 
kind  was  erected  until  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century. 
This  temple  was  superseded  by  a  larger  one  in  the  first  third  of 
the  sixth  century  which  was  burned  perhaps  by  the  Persians,  and 
the  great  new  building  was  constructed  between  490  and  480. 
The  cult  declined  rapidly  in  the  Hellenistic  age  and  in  Roman 
times  the  sanctuary  was  totally  deserted.  This  is  an  interesting 
section  and  a  notable  illustration  of  the  information  that  can  be 
gleaned  by  the  expert  from  a  careful  excavation  and  exact  study 
of  successive  deposits  of  pottery,  of  innumerable  dedications  and 
of  architectural  remains. 

The  book  is  the  complete  final  publication  of  an  archaeological 
unit,  and  in  spite  of  some  points  that  are  open  to  criticism,  is  a 
brilliant  and  inspiring  work  of  the  highest  value  not  only  to  artists 
and  archaeologists  but  to  all  students  of  classical  antiquity. 

T.  L.  Shear. 

Basnasd  Collbgb. 
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Archiv  fur  lateinische  Lexikographie  und  Grammatik, 
Vol.  IX.    Second  Half. 

Pp.  353-354.  E.  WOlfflin,  Das  Adverbium  recens.  Recenter 
and  recente  are  late  and  rare.  Cases  of  recens  in  which  the  word 
may  not  be  taken  as  an  adj.  are  very  scarce.  The  passage  recens 
scrip,  cited  by  Charisius,  p.  216.  28  K  is  doubtful,  since  scrip, 
may  stand  for  scripsit  (=conscripsit)  a  usage  found  in  Sail,  aiid 
imitated  by  Julius  Valerius.  Another  reminiscence  of  Sallust  in 
Valerius  is  found  on  p.  30.  3  Kubler=  i.  2a 

354.  E.  W5lfflin,  Suilla.  Sulla.  The  diminutive  suilla  (caro), 
beside  porcina,  bubula,  etc.,  is  first  found  in  Varro,  LL.  5.  108,  an 
example  which  is  not  cited  by  the  lexicons.  The  diminutive 
may  be  due  to  the  fondness  of  the  Romans  for  that  meat. 
Suilla  may  also  be  the  correct  reading  in  a  speech  of  C.  Gracchus 
cited  by  Charisius,  197.  27  K.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
personal  name  Sulla  is  derived  from  suilla  rather  than  from  sura« 

355-446.  G.  Landgraf,  Glossographie  und  WOrterbuch.  An 
examination  of  the  material  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  volume  of  the 
CGL.  with  reference  to  its  use  in  the  lexicons.  Careful  consider- 
ation of  each  case  is  necessary,  since  many  apparently  archaic  or 
vulgar  forms  are  mere  errors  of  copyists,  while  on  the  other 
hand  genuine  words  may  be  recovered  from  such  erroneous 
forms.  After  illustrating  these  points  by  examples,  the  writer 
considers  a  large  number  of  glosses  in  alphabetical  order  with 
the  result  of  finding  many  new  words  and  rare  forms.  An  index 
follows  of  the  words  not  treated  in  alphabetical  order. 

446.  G.  Landgraf,  Die  Accusativform  inguinem  bei  Ennius. 
An  example  from  Ennius  in  Corp.  Gloss.  V.  581.  Also  two 
others  from  the  Corp.  Gloss. 

447-452.  E.  Wolfflin,  Die  Lokalsatze  im  Lateinischen.  An 
examination  of  the  various  forms  of  these  clauses.  The  mood  is 
the  indicative,  except  in  the  indefinite  second  person  singular,  but 
in  silver  Latin  the  subjunctive  is  used  of  repeated  action  and  in 
late  Latin  without  discrimination. 

453-457.    O.  Hey,  Accessus.    Accido.    Lexicon  articles. 

458.  E.  Wdlfflin,  Der  generelle  Plural  der  Eigennamen.  Thb 
is  mostly  found  in  cases  and  declensions  where  no  ambiguity  is 
possible,  thus  Camillos  and  Scipionibus  but  not  Catilinae.  Ex- 
ceptions occur  especially  in  Greek  names. 
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459~463-  Miscellen.  O.  Hey,  Acessio — acessus.  Explana- 
tory notes  to  the  lexicon  article  on  pp.  453-457. 

E.  Lattes,  Hirquitallus.  Formed  from  *hirquita,  fern,  of 
hirquus,  hircus  (cf.  Neverita,  ALL.  VIIL  496).  Would  class 
these  words  with  Geneta,  Moneta,  etc.,  and  derive  from  nomina 
agentis  gene-,  mone-,  etc.  which  are  lost  in  Latin  but  occur  in 
some  cases  in  the  other  Italic  Dialects. 

J.  V.  d.  Vliet,  Compilare.  Concipilare.  Examples  of  the  con- 
fusion of  these  two  words,  the  former  in  the  sense  of  verberare, 
with  notes  on  some  passages  in  Apuleius. 

F.  Abbott,  Valde  in  den  Briefen  an  Cicero.  The  fact  that 
valde  occurs  in  many  of  the  correspondents  of  Cicero  makes  it 
improbable  that  its  use  was  due  to  imitation,  but  suggests  that 
the  usage  existed  in  the  sermo  cottidianus  of  educated  men  of 
Cicero's  time  and  was  introduced  into  literature  (rhetorical  and 
philosophical  works)  by  him. 

C.  W.,  Decies  milies.  A  note  on  the  article  in  ALL.  IX.  177 
foL 

464-480.     Review  of  the  Literature  for  1894  and  1895. 

481.  Bericht  der  Kommission  fur  den  Thesaurus  Linguae 
Latinae  iiber  die  Pfingstkonferenzzu  Miinchen,  3  und  4  Juni,  1895. 

484.  E.  W5lfHin.  An  appeal  for  special  lexicons  to  the  authors 
after  Tacitus. 

485-491.  H.  Blase,  Amabo.  Amplification  and  correction  of 
the  treatment  of  this  phrase  in  the  lexicons.  The  formula  belongs 
to  the  everyday  language  of  early  times  and  is  found  especially 
in  comedy.  It  was  joined  paratactically  to  an  imperative  clause, 
without  restriction  as  to  word  order,  and  by  ellipsis  of  a  verb  of 
saying  to  an  interrogative  sentence.  It  was  at  first  volitive,  then 
by  omission  of  the  second  personal  pronoun  became  equivalent 
to  "please".  It  is  usually  uttered  by  women  to  men.  Plautus 
uses  it  seldom  of  men  to  women  and  generally  for  comic  effect; 
only  once  of  a  man  to  a  man.  Cicero  adopted  the  phrase  in  his 
letters,  but  without  regard  to  the  limitations  m  its  use.  He 
therefore  differs  in  some  particulars  from  the  usage  of  early  Latin. 

492.  E.  WolfHin,  Est  invenire.  This  phrase  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  Greek  ^orii^  €vp€ip  and  is  found  especially  in  writers  influenced 
by  Greek.  Est  videre,  on  the  other  hand,  is  preferred  in  prose, 
is  earlier,  and  is  not  of  Greek  origin.  "Eanv  tlntip  is  seldom  or 
never  translated  into  Latin.  Examples  of  est  videre  are  given 
additional  to  those  cited  in  ALL.  II.  133  fol.  The  earliest  ex- 
ample of  a  deponent  inf.  in  such  a  phrase  appears  to  be  magis  sit 
opinari  quam  scire  in  Cic.  ad  Att.  9.  7^  2  (Balbus). 

492.  C.  W.,  Infinitiv  auf  -uiri  bei  Augustinus.  In  Epist. 
XXVIII.  4. 6,  p.  112.  13  Goldbacher,  prosperat  uiri  of  cod.  Fari- 
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sinus  (fourth  century)  should  be  written  prosperatuiri.     G.  reads 
prosperatum  iri. 

493-521.  E.  Wolfflin,  Die  Latinitat  des  Benedikt  von  Nursia. 
The  Regula  Monachorum  of  Benedict  of  Nursia  is  especially 
adapted  to  give  testimony  to  the  Latinity  of  his  period  (6th 
century)  because  it  appears  in  MSS  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
centuries.  The  work  is  subjected  by  the  writer  to  a  careful 
examination,  under  the  usual  heads.  The  first  edition  of  the  work, 
best  preserved  in  cod.  Oxoniensis,  gives  us  the  natural  language 
of  Benedict,  unaffected  by  classical  influences,  that  is  to  say,  the 
popular  language  of  the  day. 

521.  E.  Wolfflin,  Redaedifico  in  der  lex  Ursonensis.  An  ex- 
ample in  tab.  2,  line  20,  where  the  stone  has  reraedificaturum. 

522.  E.  Wolfflin,  Inauratura.  An  example  of  this  word  in 
Cantor's  edition  of  the  Agrimensores  (Leipzig,  1875,  p.  213,  §  25) 
in  the  sense  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  The  word  is  used  later  in 
a  technical  sense  in  the  writers  on  geometry. 

522.  E.  Wolfllin,  Didascalia  apostolorum.  Vulgar  and  rare 
words  from  this  work  (4th  century)  of  which  fragments  were 
discovered  by  Hauler  and  Studemund  in  cod.  palimpsest.  Veron. 
LV  (53). 

523-526.  L.  Havet,  Vulba.  Viuenna,  buuile,  rauula,  rauilla. 
These  words,  of  which  the  correct  spelling  is  given  in  the  title,  are 
misspelled  in  modern  times,  through  errors  arising  from  the 
confusion  of  b  and  consonant  u  in  later  Latin. 

527-545.  E.  Wolfflin,  Das  Duodecimalsystem  mit  den  Probe- 
artikel  duodecim  und  sexaginta.  The  contest  between  the  system 
of  reckoning  by  decades  and  the  duodecimal  system  began  in  pre- 
literary  times  and  in  the  classical  period  both  existed  side  by  side. 
The  writer  regards  the  decimal  system  as  the  older.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  uses  of  duodecim  and  sexaginta  and  variations  on 
these  is  followed  by  lexicon  articles  on  the  two  numerals. 

546.  C.  W.,  Glossographisches  zu  Archiv  IX.  355  fol.  Some 
notes  on  the  article  of  Landgraf. 

547-548.  O.  Schwabe,  Zwei  unedierte  Deklamationen  des 
Calpurnius  Flaccus.  These  are  found  in  the  cod.  Chigianus 
(H  VIII  261),  but  are  not  found  in  the  edition  of  Burmann  nor 
in  cod.  Monac.  309.  The  first  forms  the  conclusion  to  Burmann's 
31  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  declamation,  the  conclusion  of 
which  is  the  present  conclusion  of  Burmann's  31.  The  second 
is  a  new  declamation  Inserted  between  43  and  44. 

549-565.  G.  Landgraf,  Ueber  die  Latinitat  des  Horazscholi- 
asten  Porphyrion.  Porphyrio  shows  characteristics  of  African 
Latin  corresponding  with  that  of  the  earlier  African  writers, 
Apuleius,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Arnobius  and  Lactantius,  as  well 
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of  the  earlier  translations  of  the  Bible.     Hence  the  assignment  of 
his  life  to  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  is  made  very  probable. 

565.  G.  Landgraf,  Zu  S.  355  fl.  "Glossographie  und  W6rter- 
buch".    Corrections  furnished  by  Schmitz  and  Stowasser. 

566.  G.  Landgraf,  Quocirca,  idcirco,  quapropter.  Quocirca 
appears  first  in  Varro,  who  is  followed  by  Cicero,  while  Caesar 
avoids  the  word.  Idcirco  occurs  in  Plautus  and  Terence  and  is 
used  twice  by  Caesar,  once  in  the  Bell.  Gall.  It  is  found  once  in 
Sail.,  and  more  frequently  in  Cic.  Quapropter,  which  is  found  in 
early  Latin  poetry  and  was  introduced  into  prose  by  the  Auct. 
ad  Herennium,  is  also  most  frequent  in  Cicero.  It  is  not  used 
by  Caesar. 

567-573.  E.  Wolfflin,  Zur  Alliteration.  Notes  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  subject,  suggested  by  O.  Keller's  Grammatische 
Aufsatze  (Leipzig,  1895)  PP-  1-72.  In  Greek  alliteration  is 
practically  unknown,  on  account  of  the  accentual  system  of  the 
language.  In  Latin  not  a  few  cases  of  so-called  alliteration  are 
due  to  chance,  as  Venus  Victrix  beside  numerous  unalliterative 
epithets,  and  more  maiorum,  where  no  other  choice  of  words  is 
possible;  cf  on  the  other  hand  Venus  volgivaga  (Lucr.).  Prae- 
nomina  are  often  chosen  for  alliterative  effect,  but  in  the  case  of 
names  the  alliteration  is  often  accidental,  as  in  Cato  Censorinus, 
Metellus  Macedonicus,  etc.  In  the  case  of  words  compounded 
with  prepositions  the  alliteration  is  not  always  with  the  prepo- 
sition, as  Keller  maintains.  Alliteration  of  aspirates  with  tenues 
is  found  in  the  period  when  the  aspirates  did  not  exist  in  Latin 
and  also  in  later  times.  Occasionally  tenues  and  mediae  are  found 
in  alliterative  relations,  as  cams  and  gratus,  cor  and  genium,  and 
also  two  or  more  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Anaph- 
ora must  be  distinguished  from  alliteration.  The  latter  is  not 
common  in  compound  words,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  these  in 
Latin,  and  where  it  is  found,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  is 
accidental  or  intentional.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  formulas 
like  ex  senati  sententia.  The  signification  of  a  word  is  sometimes 
affected  through  its  use  in  alliterative  combinations,  for  example 
vanus  (cf.  vacuus)  through  contrast  with  verus.  Alliteration  is 
most  frequent  in  early  Latin,  while  alliteration  of  three  or  more 
words  is  rare  in  prose.  Complete  lines  in  which  each  word 
begins  with  the  same  letter  are  found  as  early  as  Naevius. 

574.  E.  WSlfBin,  Zum  S.  C.  de  Bacanalibus.  Magister 
(line  10)  is  epicene.  Magistra  is  found  first  in  Terence.  In  line 
I2quisquam  should  be  read  instead  of  quiquam. 

574.  E.  Wolfflin,  Convivalis.  Convivialis.  The  former  is 
derived  from  conviva  or  convivo  contrary  to  the  statements  of 
Forcellini,  Klotz  and  Georges,  the  latter  only  from  convivium. 
The  former  is  not  found  earlier  than  Livy,  and  the  examples  of 
the  latter  are  for  the  most  part  doubtful  or  false. 
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575-577.    O.  Hey,  Accidens-Accidentia.     Lexicon  articles. 

577.  P.  Geyer,  Mannliche  Verbalsubstantiva  mit  dem  Casus 
des  Verbums.  In  the  Passio  Perpetuae,  p.  62. 5  (ed.  of  Armitage 
Robinson,  Cambridge,  1891)  cod.  Casinensis  gives  administratur 
which  should  be  retained  as  a  noun  of  agency  (cf.  French  nouns 
in  -teur)  or  altered  to  administrator.  Other  examples  of  such 
nouns  with  objects  are  cited  from  late  Latin. 

578.  E.  Lattes,  Faluppas.  The  existence  of  this  word  in 
Latin  is  shown  by  Ital.  faloppa  (cf.  ALL.  IX.  416,  445). 

578.  J.  H.  Schmalz,  Sorte  ductus.  The  earliest  example  of 
this  phrase  is  found  in  Cic.  De  Rep.  i.  51.  It  is  first  cited  by 
the  lexicons  from  Sallust  The  original  construction  must  have 
been  sortem  ducere. 

57^585.    E.  Wolfflin,  Accidia — accludo.     Lexicon  articles. 

585.  A.  Sonny,  Ortus=  Quelle.  An  example  from  Avienus, 
Or.  Marit  61. 

586.  P.  Geyer,  Oratio  =  Gebet  This  meaning,  which  is 
found  in  Tertullian,  is  doubtful  for  Minucius  Felix. 

586.  E.  WoIfHin,  Accieo.  Would  read  this  word  in  Sen. 
Thyest.  983.    Other  examples. 

587-591.   A.  Funck,  Accipiter.  Acclamatio.  Acclamo.  Lexicon 

articles. 

591-592.  A.  Zimmermann,  D4]nc.  Quandon?  Two  new  in- 
stances of  the  former  (CIL.  VI.  11252  and  18086).  The  latter, 
which  is  parallel  to  donecum,  appears  in  CIL.  VI.  22275,  25905, 
27546,  29910,  and  in  Orelli,  II.  c.  XX.  4374. 

592.  A.  Zimmermannn,  Lateinische  Tiernamen  aus  Menschen- 
namen.  This  usage,  familiar  in  German,  is  found  also  in  Latin. 
Some  examples  are  given. 

593-599.  Miscellen.  K.  Dziatzko,  Zu  den  Helmstedter  Glos- 
sarfragmenten.    Corrections  of  the  publication  of  these  in  CGL. 

11.  559  ff. 

W.  Heraeus,  Zu  Keils  Juvenal-Glossen.  Some  additions  to 
these  (CGL.  V.  652  if.)  as  well  as  some  from  Horace  and  Persius. 
Imaguncula  (icuncula,  plaguncula).  Additional  examples  of  the 
first.  The  other  two  words  have  no  place  in  the  lexicons. 
Primum  pilum  deducere.  This  phrase  occurs  occasionally  as  a 
variant  reading  for  primum  pilum  ducere.  The  word-play  in 
Ovid,  Amor.  3.  8.  27  proque  bono  versu  primum  deducite  pilum 
suggests  that  it  may  be  the  correct  reading  in  some  cases.  Pae- 
didus.  The  examples  of  the  word  cited  by  the  lexicons  are 
doubtful.  A  genuine  instance  in  Apul.  Met.  5.  10.  Oculis  con- 
trectare.  Some  additional  examples.  The  use  of  the  phrase  in 
Lact.  Opif.  D.  I.  15  is  unique  in  not  being  used  of  lascivious 
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glances.  Milia  mit  dem  Genetiv.  Additional  instances.  The 
usage  appears  first  apparently  in  Lucilius.  Verg.  Aen.  i.  491 
mediis  in  milibus  arcfet  and  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  iii  milibus  aliis  are 
bold  uses  which  do  not  seem  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere.  Prae- 
verto  und  praevertor.  The  former  in  the  sense  of  *  prefer'  in  a 
fragment  of  Sallust  in  CGL.  V.  136.  23.  The  perfect  of  the  latter 
(contrary  to  Georges)  in  Fronto,  129  N. 

W.  M.  Lindsay,  Spatlateinische  Randglossen  in  Nonius.  The 
cod.  Harleianus  contains  two  series  of  glosses,  of  which  one  is  not 
known  from  other  sources.  Some  examples  of  these  are  given. 
M.  Br^al,  Stantes  Missi.  In  this  phrase,  which  occurs  in  two 
inscriptions,  the  meaning  is '^ liberty  to  the  victor"  and  stantes 
(stans)  is  the  opposite  of  cadere,  succumbere. 

600-623.     Review  of  the  Literature  for  1895. 

623-625.  Necrology.  Karl  Ernst  Georges  and  Martin  Hertz, 
by  the  Editor. 

John  C.  Rolfe. 

Philologus,  LXV  (N.  F.  Bd.  XIX),  1906. 

I,  pp.  1-23.  O.  Immisch,  Ein  Gedicht  des  Aristoteles,  (Fr. 
Aristot.  673  Rose  ed.  min.)  Summary  on  p.  12 :  Aristotle  is  the 
donor  of  the  altar  which  stood  by  Plato's  tomb.  The  inscription 
has  come  down  to  us.  Aristotle  himself  has  told  us  about  it  in  a 
poem  to  the  Rhodian   Eudemos.     into  it  he  has  inserted  the 

Eentameter  of  the  inscription  without  change.  Olympiodoros 
nows  of  the  poem,  the  others  of  the  distich  alone ;  only  in  the 
Vita  Marciana  is  any  allusion  recognizable  to  the  poem.  Immisch 
proposes  ffv<rc/9<a>v  <rcfiv)7v  <f>i\ir)v  in  VS.  2  and  otd'  €vi  in  the  last. 

II,  pp.  24-90.  A.  Roemer,  Zur  Wiirdigung  und  Kritik  der 
Tragikerscholien.  An  attempt  to  sift  and  test  by  various  norms 
the  material  offered  by  the  scholiasts,  i.  Comparison  of  our 
sources.  2.  The  plan  of  the  vnofxvri^KtTn  ol  the  Alexandrine  philol- 
ogists on  the  Greek  dramatists.  3.  Treatment  of  Mythology  in 
the  scholia  to  the  tragedians.  4.  The  same  in  later  time.  5.  Con- 
tradictions and  attempts  at  harmonizing.  6.  The  critics  of 
Euripides  and  the  Sophocles-enthusiasts.  7.  Treatment  of  dram- 
aturgy by  the  ancient  commentators.  8.  The  didpoia  (the 
irtpinaroO  of  Euripides.  9.  Estimate  of  m6av6rr]t»  10.  The  problem 
01  morality.  11.  Scenic  questions.  12.  Homeric  citations. 
13.  Principles  of  this  spurious  philology. 

III,  pp.  91-96.  A.  Holder,  Zu  Avianus.  Collation  of  the 
Reichenauer  Codex  LXXIII  at  Karlsruhe,  saec.  X. 

IV,  pp.  97-127.  A.  Klotz,  Ueber  die  Expositio  totius  Mundi 
et  gentium.  Over  against  Sinko,  A.  L.  L.  XIII,  1904,  p.  531-574, 
Klotz  maintains  (p.  114)  that  the  work  is  a  translation  from  the 
Greek,  as  has  generally  been  accepted. 
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V,  pp.  128-141.  W.  Dorpfeld,  Alt-Athen  zur  Konigszeit 
Reply  to  E.  Drerup,  Philol.  (1905,  p.  66  ff.)  on  the  Pelargikon, 
the  Pnyx  and  Thukydides'  testimony  as  to  the  oldest  Polis.  Page 
138-141  D.  summarizes  his  views  given  at  length  before  in  Athen, 
Mitt.  1895,  p.  189  ff. ;  Rh.  Mus.,  1896,  p.  127  ff.  At  the  time  of 
the  Kings  Athens  was  a  fortified  castle,  whose  wall  had  been  built 
by  the  ancient  Pelasgians.  The  citadel  consisted  of  an  upper  and 
a  lower  fort,  which  were  still  extant  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 
Themistokles  substituted  for  the  lower  fort  a  new  fortified  lower- 
city.  The  big  lower-city  now  became  the  new  Polis,  the  enclosed 
part  of  the  ancient  Polis,  the  acropolis.  The  shrines  originally  lay 
only  inside  the  citadel  as  far  as  there  was  room ;  those  outside 
were  close  to  the  gate  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Just  outside  the 
gate  was  the  spring  Kalirrhoe. 

VI,  pp.  142-153.  L.  Radermacher,  Griechischer  Sprachbrauch 
(cf  Philol.  LXIII.  i),  cites  an  additional  reason  for  athetizing 
Eurip.  Elektra  17,  and  for  reading  olonoXS>v  in  Kyklops  74, — 
namely  a  characteristic  ellipsis.  In  Ion.  98  f.  tdtar  is  supported  by 
the  usage  in  Demosthenes  adv.  Mid.  52.  The  words  iccipia,  Zfivot 
(in  late  writers  :=  sermon),  ntptoBos  (in  Dion,  of  H.  as  *  strophe '). 

Miscellen. 

1.  pp.  154-156.  M.  Wundt,  Antigone  v.  569.  The  allusion 
is  to  dowry ;  yCrjs  refers  to  a  landed  estate. 

2.  pp.  156-157.  K.  Hoj-na,  Kritische  Miscellen  zu  Plato. 
Laches,  187. 

3-  PP'  I57~i59»  R»  Reitzenstein,  Zu  Laevius.  Laevius  at  the 
close  of  his  Erotopaignia  had  a  poem  to  Venus  in  the  form  of  a 
Pterygion  Phoenicis.  In  this  he  imitated  the  **  Wing  of  Eros"  of 
Simmias,  which  without  serving  any  real  mystical  purpose  dealt 
with  mystical  representations. 

4.  pp.  159-160.  O.  Crusius,  Alpheus-Olphius  (Martial  IX.  95). 
The  pun  is  on  the  phrase  alpha-omega,  the  first  and  the  last. 

5.   p.  160.      O.  Crusius,  TEPPA  NASI  A,  a  pun,  either  yc'ppa  Na^ia 

or  ytpp'  dvd(ia  ("  worthless  jokes  "). 

VII,  pp.  161-192.  C.  Hentze,  Zur  Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der  Finals'atze  auf  Grund  der  homerischen  Epen.  An  examina- 
tion of  (i)  the  final  use  of  the  infinitive.  (2)  the  future  participle. 
(3)  fjitj  clauses  with  subj.  and  cases  of  parataxis.  (4)  o<l>pa  compared 
with  Iva.  (5)  explanation  of  the  final  use  of  S<f)pa  from  the  temporal 
use.  (6)  tva  (never  with  kcV  or  ok),  and  most  frequently  with  /i^. 
7.  Final  use  of  wf  (without  Kt  or  av).  8.  onatt.  9.  cwr  (Odys.  alone). 
10.  From  this  usage  the  followmg  results  are  found  (p.  192). 
Books  B-I  agree  with  the  accepted  later  books  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey ;  whereas  AAnx  belong  to  an  early  age. 

VIII,  pp.  193-247.  D.  Miilder,  Analyse  des  Zwolften  und 
Zehnten  Buches  der  Odyssee.    After  laying  down  his  principles 
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of  investigation,  M.  treats  successively  of  the  motive  of  Helios' 
Wrath;  Circe's  instruction  to  Odysseus;  the  ancient  ground- 
work (a)  the  lay  of  the  Sirens ;  (b)  Sky  11a  and  Charybdis;  (c)  the 
adventure  on  Thrinakia.  5.  The  Circe-lay.  6.  Character  and 
tendency  of  the  revision.  General  summary  of  results,  p.  246- 
247,  in  i,  K,  fi  there  are  two  different  strata  of  tradition,  an  older 
stratum,  over  which  rests  and  into  which  occasionally  enters  the 
later  elaborate  revision  of  the  poet  of  our  Odyssey.  In  this 
ancient  stratum  there  is  nothing  Trojan  or  Heroic,  nothing 
specifically  *  Homeric*  It  would  seem  more  likely  that  an  older 
work  of  different  sort  had  been  adapted  by  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey. 

IX,  pp.  248-282.  S.  Eitrem,  Der  homerische  Hymnus  an 
Hermes.  The  results  of  the  analysis  are  given  on  p.  282.  Many 
paths  lead  us  to  Attika  and  the  century  of  the  great  tragedians 
for  the  place  and  time  of  the  origin  of  this  hymn.  The  occasion 
was  probably  the  feast  of  the  rtrpadiarai.  There  is  no  deeper 
religious  significance  in  the  poem. 

X,  pp.  283-288.  L.  Erhardt,  Zum  Text  von  Tacitus'  Germania. 
Emendations  to  the  text  as  given  in  Miillenhoff's  edition.  C.  8 
would  retain  nobiles  of  the  MSS;  so  c.  30  he  would  retain 
Romanae  (for  ratione);  in  c.  23  he  reads  vincerentur;  c.  45 
degenerarunt ;  in  c.  37  would  omit  et  ipso  et  ipse,  and  in  c.  4 
omit  aliarum  nationum. 

XI,  pp.  289-306.  A.  Miiller,  Exkurs  zu  Tacitus'  Histor.  I  46. 
On  the  authority  of  centurions  to  grant  furloughs  to  the  private 
soldiers  (the  right  belonged  to  independent  commanders  only), 
on  the  remission  of  munera  or  munia ;  the  decree  of  Otho  to  pay 
from  the  fiscus  vacatianes  afinuae  of  the  centurions ;  on  the 
stellatura,  etc. 

XII,  pp.  307-316.  Th.  Stangl,  Sprachliches  zu  Florus  *  Ver- 
gilius  orator  an  poeta.' 

Miscellen. 

6.  pp.  317-318.    J.  Baunack,  unara  =  sincere. 

7.  p.  318.  H.  Deiter,  Zu  Cicero  pro  Roscio  Amerino  5,  11 
reads  ^  .  .  .  dimittendis  suis. 

8.  pp.  318-319.  H.  Deiter,  Kritische  Bemerkungen  zu  Ciceros 
philosophischen  Schriften. 

9.  p.  320.  Cr.  Analogien  zur  homerischen  Skylla  in  der  my- 
kenischen  Kunst. 

XIII,  pp.  321-356.  A.  V.  Domaszewski,  Beitrage  zur  Kaiser- 
geschichte.  i.  The  Dacian  wars  of  Trajan  on  the  reliefs  of  the 
Column.  2.  Aristides'  Speech  tU  fiaaiKia  (35  Keil=9  Dind.).  It  is 
by  the  Athenian  Sophist  Callinicus  of  Petra,  the  npoa<t)«»tTjTiK6s  raXirfv^. 

IV,  pp.  357-381.  M.  Wundt,  Die  Schlussscene  der  Sieben 
gegen  Theben.    An  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  scene. 
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It  is  an  anachronism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fight  over 
the  burial  of  the  traitor  Polyneikes  possessed  a  very  real  interest  at 
that  time.  The  question  was,  was  Polyneikes  really  a  traitor? 
Whether  he  ought  not  to  have  yielded  to  his  foes,  while  the  gods 
of  his  home  remained  propitious  to  him. 

XV,  pp.  382-387.  L.  Gurlitt,  Timotheos  und  sein  Gedicht  zu 
Ehren  der  Opis  zu  Ephesos.  In  Macrob.  Sat.  V.  22,  4  in  the 
second  Greek  pentameter  read  ^pvo-c/wy  dtic  dnrnv  d^  rorc  x^*<>^- 
The  sum  received  was  10  gold  shekels. 

XVI,  pp.  388-396.  A.  K6rte,  Zum  attischen  Erbrecht.  The 
grandfather  could  prefer  his  grandchildren  before  his  nephews — 
he  had  only  to  adopt  them,  but  this  he  did  not  do  in  Isaios  VIII, 
36. 

XVII,  pp.  397-409.  K.  Linde,  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  und 
Kritik  des  Platonischen  Phadon.  I.  Cases  where  the  MS 
authority  is  kept.     II.  Lacunae.     III.  Interpolations. 

XVIII,  pp.  410-424.  R.  Asmus, Vergessene  Physiognomonika. 
In  Vol.  II  of  the  Scriptores  physiognomonici,  p.  233  f.  FSrster  in 
his  Sylloge  locorum  physiognomonicorum  omits  some  passages 
relating  to  the  emperor  Julian  of  interest  partly  for  the  knowledge 
of  his  person,  partly  for  the  interpretation  of  his  writings.  I.  The 
portrait  of  Julian  in  Gregorius  Nazianzenus.  II.  The  love-sick 
Antiochus  in  Misopogon,  pp.  447-8.  III.  Diodoros  of  Antioch. 
IV.  Racial  types.     V.  The  Jews. 

XIX,  pp.  425-463.  R.  Hildebrandt.  Rhetorische  Hydraulik. 
An  attempt  to  obtain  from  poetic  and  rhetorical  sources  new  light 
on  the  subject  of  the  water-organ,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discover 
how  close  the  several  writers  kept  to  the  well-known  principles 

of  €K<l>paaif. 

XX,  pp.  464-471.  J.  Oeri.  Oberrheinisches  bei  Horaz.  The 
person  referred  to  in  Hor.  Sat.  I.  10,  35;  II.  5,  40  and  ars  poet. 
14  ff.  is  taken  to  be  a  Furius  (different  from  Furius  of  Antium  and 
Furius  Bibaculus)  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  is  here  said  to  have 
written  a  description  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  its  Alpine 
source,  which  would  suit  all  the  passages. 

Miscellen. 

10.  pp.  472-474.  K.  Lincke,  Zu  Parmenides  ntpi  <l>va(»f,  v.  31  fl 
reads  xp^  \dvKitot. 

11.  pp.  474-475.  J.  Baunack,  Zur  altesten  Grabinschrift  aus 
der  Megaris.  In  the  insc.  publ.  by  Wilhelm,  Athen.  Mitt.  XXXI 
(1906),  89-93,  read  tXnlfifs  for  ivnl^tt. 

12  pp.  475-477.  F.  Hommel,  Zu  Uranios  und  Glaukos.  Glau- 
kos  wrote  about  200  A.  d.,  hardly  later,  in  case  he  was  not  a 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy.  Uranios  is  at  the  earliest  to  be  placed 
in  the  fourth  century. 
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13.  p.  478.  A.  Zimmermann,  Randglossen.  Other  instances 
like  Alfius-Olphius  are  discussed  (cf.  above,  p.  159  f.).  The  latter 
is  a  case  where  for  purposes  of  derision  a  Roman  name  is  grecized. 

14.  pp.  478-480.     M.  Manitius,  Dresdener  Priscian  Fragmente. 

XXI,  pp.  481-489.  L.  Biirchner,  Hafen  Panormos  und  Vor- 
gebirg  Palinuros  aut  der  Insel  Samos.  Livy's  Panhormus  Samiae 
terrae  is  the  harbor  of  Wathy  and  the  promontory  *•  Palinurus" 
is  Domds  Burnd. 

XXII,  pp.  490-544.  M.  Mayer,  Zur  Topographie  und  Ur- 
geschichte  Apuliens.  i.  Pliny's  description  of  Apulia  needs 
careful  textual  revision,  and  must  in  any  case  be  used  with  great 
caution.  2.  Topographical  studies.  3.  The  oldest  Japygian  cities 
and  tribes.     4.  The  alleged  Italic  elements  among  the  Japygians. 

XXIV,  pp.  545-557.  W.  Nestle,  Der  Dualismus  des  Em- 
pedokles.  We  find  in  £.  a  dualism  carried  out  logically,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  world  of  matter  in  eternal  change  through 
mingling  and  separating  of  the  elements  according  to  mechanical 
laws ;  and  on  the  other,  the  incorporeal  world  of  spirits.  It  differs 
from  Plato's  in  that  in  the  former  matter  is  of  more  importance, 
and  is  the  object  of  serious  empirical  investigation. 

XXV,  pp.  558-566.  W.  Schmid,  Uebersehenes  Citat  eines 
griechischen  Troiaromans,  Synesios  (Encom.  calv.  19,  p.  1197  D. 
Migne).  It  is  traced  back  to  Dares;  if  this  is  not  accepted  it 
would  at  any  rate  go  back  to  a  Greek  Dictys. 

XXVI,  pp.  567-603.  M.  Rabenhorst,  Die  Indices  auctorum 
und  die  wirklichen  Q^ellen  der  Naturalis  historia  des  Plinius. 
(Study  of  the  sources  of  the  N.  H.  part  two).  Brunn's  law  does 
not  hold  that  the  citations  of  authors  are  as  a  rule  made  in  the 
same  order  as  their  names  appear  in  the  indices.  R.  holds  that 
Pliny  made  these  indices  in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of 
erudition  and  also  to  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible  to  check  his 
use  of  his  chief  sources.  These  chief  sources  date  from  the  early 
empire,  not  from  the  republic. 

XXVII,  pp.  604-629.  Th.  Zielinski,  Textkritik  und  Rhyth- 
musgesetz  in  Ciceros  Reden.  Examination  of  39  passages  from  the 
Pompeiana.    The  rejected  M  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  best  MSS. 

XXVIII,  pp.  630-636.  R.  Herzog,  Dorier  und  lonier  (on 
IG.  XII.  5,  225)  emends  the  inscription,  aKovprjt  and  dov\<at.  The 
long  hair  is  taken  to  be  in  contrast  to  the  Dorians.  Foreigners 
and  slaves  were  kept  from  participation  in  the  religious  worship. 

Miscellen. 

15.  p.  637.  W.  Schmid,  AMATA.  Cf.  p.  317.  The  sense  is 
tpstssimtis, 

16.  pp.  637-8.  J.  Baunack,  rWwpa  "in  die  H5he".  Emends 
an  inscription  in  Arch.  Anzeig.     Bd.  XXI  (1906),  p.  24. 
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i7«  P'  638.      E.  F.  Krause,  Zu    Horaz  Sat.  I.  8,  39  emends 
lulius  to  Vilius. 

18.  pp.  638-9.     A.  Becker,  Eine  Virgilreminiszenz  in  Wielands 
Oberon. 

19.  pp.  639-640.    O.  Crusius,  Vergilius  und  Kleio.     On  the 
spelling  in  German  of  the  name  of  the  muse. 

Indices. 

George  Dwight  Kellogg. 

Princeton  Univbrsity. 


Romania,  Vol.  XXXIV  (1905). 

Janvier. 

G^d^on  Huet.  La  Version  n^erlandaise  des  Lorrains :  Nou- 
velles  6tudes.  23  pages.  This  interesting  article  is  divided  into 
the  following  sections:  I.  Date  du  po^me  n^erlandais;  II.  Le 
po^ine  n6erlandais  est-il  original  ou  traduit  du  Fran^ais?  III. 
Donn^es  nouvelles  sur  le  contenu  de  la  branche  n^erlandaise; 
IV.  Notes  suppl^mentaires:  a,  R^cits  16gendaires  sur  Hasting ; 
d,  Sur  un  Episode  des  Lorrains  n6erlandais. 

P.  Meyer.  Notice  du  ms.  9225  de  la  Biblioth^que  Royale  de 
Belgique  (Legendier  franjais).  20  pages.  This  article  is  one  of 
a  series  describing  manuscripts  which  contain  collections  of  Old 
Frecich  lives  of  saints  and  similar  legends.  The  present  collec- 
tion is  compared  with  other  similar  collections,  and  a  detailed 
description  of  its  contents  is  given. 

D.  de  Bartholomaeis.  De  Rambaut  e  de  Coine.  11  pages. 
This  poem  is  a  jeu-parii  dealing  with  a  question  of  love.  It  is 
published  in  a  critical  edition  with  a  full  commentary. 

A.  Thomas.  Le  Roman  de  Goufier  de  Lastours.  1 1  pages. 
This  is  a  Latin  prose  text  published  from  two  Paris  manuscripts. 

John  Taggart  Clark.  L'Influence  de  Taccent  sur  les  consonnes 
midiales  en  Italien.  21  pages.  The  theory  propounded  by 
Meyer-Liibke  is  here  opposed  at  considerable  length.  This 
article  is  an  extract  from  a  Harvard  thesis  written  under  the 
guidance  of  Prof.  Charles  H.  Grandgent. 

Melanges.  P.  Meyer,  De  quelques  manuscrits  fran9ais  con- 
serves dans  les  biblioth^ques  des  Etats-Unis.  P.  Meyer,  La 
chanson  des  Clowechons.  P.  Meyer,  LMnscription  en  vers  de 
rep^e  de  Gauvain.  Jessie  L.  Weston,  Wauchier  de  Denain  and 
Bleheris  (Bledhericus).  A.  Thomas,  Pour  un  **  Dicti6  de  la 
Vierge  Marie'*:  Fait  divers  parisien  (1401).  A.  Thomas,  Anc. 
franf.  loirre,  loitre.  A.  Thomas,  Anc.  fran9.  rousseruel,  roseruel. 
A.  Thomas,  Anc.  fran9.  rovent.  J.  D6sormaux,  Savoyard  viorba, 
viorbe. 
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Comptes  rendus.  Gaston  Paris,  Sur  T Appendix  Probi.  Ill 
(M.  Roques).  Lucy  Allen  Paton,  Studies  in  the  Fairy  Mythology 
of  Arthurian  Romance  (A.  Jeanroy).  Nicola  Zingarelli,  Dante 
(Paget  Toynbee).  Ernst  Hoepffner,  Eustache  Deschamps: 
Leben  und  Werke  (G.  Raynaud).  W.  Heymann,  Franzosische 
Dialektwbrter  bei  Lexikographen  des  i6.  bis  i8.  Jahrhunderts 
(A.  Thomas).  Eugene  Lintilhac,  Histoire  g6n6rale  du  th6&tre 
en  France :  I.  Le  th6^tre  s6rieux  du  moyen  &ge  (A.  Thomas). 
A.  Tobler,  Etymologisches  (A.  Thomas).  Paul  Sebillot,  Le  Folk- 
lore en  France :  L  Le  Ciel  et  la  Terre  (P.  Meyer). 

P^riodiques.  Zeitschrift  fiir  romanische  Philologie,  XXVIIL 
5  (M.  Roques,  with  discussion  of  etymologies).  Romanische 
Forschungen,  XIV  (M.  Roques).  Publications  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America,  I-XVIII  (P.  Meyer).  Revue 
de  philologie  franjaise  et  de  litt6rature,  XVII-XVIII  (P.  Meyer). 
Neuphilologische  Mitteilurigen,  I  (P.  Meyer). 

Chronique.  Obituary  notice  of  Baron  d'Avril.  Burning  of 
the  Turin  library.     Simplification  of  French  orthography. 

Livres  annonc6s  sommairement.  30  titles.  L'origine  et  le 
parler  des  Canadiens  fran9ais,  Quebec,  1903.  Le  roman  de  la 
Violette:  a  Study  of  the  Manuscripts  and  the  Original  Dialect, 
by  Douglas  Labaree  BufTum.  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of 
the  French  Element  in  English,  by  Jules  Derocquigny. 

Avril. 

A.  Thomas.  Gloses  proven9ales  in6dites  tir6es  d'un  ms.  des 
Derivationes  d'Ugucio  de  Pise  (Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  lat.  7622). 
29  pages.  These  glosses  were  made  in  the  Latin  manuscript  by 
various  Proven9al  readers  in  explanation  of  difficult  Latin  words 
in  the  text. 

G.  Huet.  Sur  quelques  formes  de  la  16gende  du  Chevalier  au 
Cygne.  9  pages.  This  article  is  divided  into  the  following 
sections:  I.  Le  r6cit  du  Dolopathos:  son  origine;  II.  Sur 
certaines  versions  du  groupe  **  Beatrix  **. 

P.  Meyer.  Notice  du  ms.  305  de  Queen's  College,  Oxford 
(L6gendier  fran9ais).  22  pages.  This  French  manuscript  of  the 
fifteenth  century  is  the  most  bulky  of  all  the  French  collections 
of  lives  of  the  saints  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  here  compared  with  the  somewhat  similar  manuscript 
at  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat,  fr.  987,  although  the  latter  is  a  much  smaller 
work. 

Raymond  Weeks,  l^tudes  sur  Aliscans  (suite).  41  pages. 
This  instalment  of  the  article  contains:  V.  Foucon  de  Candie; 
VI.  La  chanson  de  Willame;  VII.  T6moignage  des  autres 
chansons  de  geste  au  sujet  de  Templacement  de  la  bataille ;  VIII. 
T^moignage  des  chroniques ;  IX.  Les  Stapes  de  la  16gende. 
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Melanges.  P.  Meyer,  L'inscription  en  vers  de  Tfep^e  de 
Gauvain.  Gaston  Raynaud,  Une  nouvelle  version  du  fabliau  de 
La  Nonnette.  A.  Thomas,  Ponthus  de  la  Tour-Landri.  A. 
Thomas,  Normand  caieu  ** moule".  A.  Thomas,  Fran9ais  milouin. 
A.  Thomas,  Prov.  colonhet  et  colonhier  "fusain".  Albert 
Dauzat,  Provenjal  bodosca,  bedosca.  C.  Nigra,  *Trekawda 
(Haute-Savoie),  trekawd6,  trakud6  (Aoste),  etc. 

Corrections.   A.  Mussafia,  Per  il  Tristano  di  Beroul,  ed.  Muret. 

Comptes  rendus.  M61anges  de  philologie  offerts  ^  Ferdinand 
Brunot  (A.  Thomas).  G.  Durville,  Catalogue  de  la  biblioth^ue 
du  Mus6e  Thomas  Dobr6e,  Tome  I"'  Manuscrits  (P.   Meyer). 

Dr.  Robert  Kaltenbacher,  Der  altfranzosische  Roman  "  Paris 
etVienne"(P.  Meyer).  L.-H.  Labande,  Antoine  de  La  Salle, 
nouveaux  documents  sur  sa  vie  et  ses  relations  avec  la  maison 
d'Anjou  ;  Werner  Soderhjelm,  Notes ^ur  Antoine  de  La  Sale  et 
ses  oeuvres  (Gaston  Raynaud).  J.  Trenel,  L'Ancien  Testament 
et  la  langue  franjaise  du  moyen  ^ge  (E.  Bourciez).  Franz 
Settegast,  Qaellenstudien  zur  galloromanischen  Epik.  Edward 
Porebowicz,  jfetudes  sur  I'histoire  de  la  litt6rature  du  moyen  &ge 
(J.  H.  Reinhold).  Dr.  Leo  Wiese,  Die  Lieder  des  Blondel  de 
Nesle,  kritische  Ausgabe  nach  alien  Handschriften  (A.  Jeanroy). 
C.  H.  Grandgent,  An  Outline  of  the  Phonology  and  Morphology 
of  Old  Proven9al  (A.  Thomas). 

P6riodiques.  Zeitschrift  fiir  romanische  Philologie,  XXVIIL 
6  (M.  Roques,  with  discussion  of  etymologies).  Romanische 
Forschungen,  XV  (M.  Roques).  M^moires  de  la  Soci6t6  de 
linguistique  de  Paris,  IX-XII  (A.  Thomas).  Bulletin  de  la 
Soci6t6  li6geoise  de  litt6rature  wallonne,  XLIL 

Chronique.  Obituary  notices  of  Giusto  Grion  and  Marcel 
Schwob.  M.  Henri  Marcel  has  succeeded  M.  Leopold  Delisle  as 
Administrateur  de  la  Biblioth^que  Nationale. 

Livres  annonc6s  sommairement.  8  titles.  Ch.  H.  Haskins, 
The  University  of  Paris  in  the  Sermons  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury. Stanley  Leman  Galpin,  "  Cortois  and  Vilain  " :  A  Study 
of  the  Distinctions  made  between  them  by  the  French  and  Pro- 
ven9al  Poets  of  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries. 

Juillet. 

A.  Thomas.  Le  Nominatif  plurielasym6trique  des  Substantia 
masculins  en  ancien  Provencal,  ii  pages.  The  grammatical 
peculiarity  here  treated  of  is  in  strong  contrast  to  Old  French 
usage. 

H.  Omont.  Notice  sur  quelques  Feuillets  retrouv6s  d'un 
manuscrit  franjais  de  la  Biblioth^que  de  Dijon,  ii  pages. 
Thirty-seven  leaves  were  cut  out  of  this  manuscript  many  years 
ago,  and  twelve  of  them  have  recently  been  discovered  in  various 
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places.    What  has  become  of  the  remaining  twenty-five  leaves 
IS  unknown. 

Arthur  Piaget.  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci  et  ses  Imitations: 
VIII.  Le  Jugement  du  povre  triste  amant  bannv;  IX.  Les 
Erreurs  du  jugement  de  Tamant  banny;  X.  L' Amant  rendu 
cordelier  k  Tobservance  d'amours.  54  pages.  The  first  of  these 
poems  is  preserved  in  four  manuscripts,  the  second  in  one  manu- 
script, and  the  third  is  already  well  known  to  the  scholarly  world. 

Paul  Meyer.  Fragments  de  Manuscrits  fran^ais :  I.  Fragment 
deGarinle  Lorrain;  II.  Fragments  de  Girbert  de  Metz ;  III. 
Fraf^ments  de  Girart  de  Vienne ;  IV.  Fragment  de  la  brancheXI 
de  Renart.  29  pages.  Fragments  of  Old-French  texts  such  as 
these  are  frequently  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
history  of  the  text. 

Melanges.  J.  Derocquigny,  Anc.  fran9.  besuchier.  A.  Thomas, 
Fran^.  61anguer,  61angueur.  A.  Thomas,  Fran9.  dialectal  fene- 
rotet.  A.  Thomas,  Fran9.  rancune.  A.  Thomas,  Anc.  fran9. 
renformer ;  fran9.  mod.  renformir. 

Comptes  rendus.  Prof.  Dr.  Carl  Wahlund,  Die  altfranzosische 
Prosaiibersetzung  von  Brendans  Meerfahrt  (P.  Meyer).  Emile 
Roy,  Le  Myst^re  de  la  Passion  en  France  du  XIV*  au  XVI* 
si6cle  (Marius  Sepet).  Ivor  B.  John,  Notes  on  Celtic  Studies 
(J.  B6dier).  Ugo  Levi,  I  monumenti  del  dialetto  di  Lido  Mazor 
(A.  Mussafia).    Jean  Passy,  L'origine  des  Ossalois  (A.  Thomas). 

P6riodiques.  Zeitschrift  fiir  romanische  Philologie,  XXIX. 
1-2  (M.  Roques).  Revue  des  langues  romanes,  XLVI-XLVII 
(P.  Meyer).   Bulletin  de  la  soci6t6  des  anciens  textes  fran9ais,  1904. 

Chronique.  Long  obituary  notice  of  Adolf  Mussafia  by  P. 
Meyer.    Literary  notes. 

Livres  annonc6s  sommairement.  12  titles.  Litt6rature  espag- 
nole,  par  J.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  traduction  de  Henry  D.  Davray, 
Die  Auffassung  der  Jungfrau  Maria  in  der  altfranzosischen  Lit- 
teratur,  von  H.  Becker.  Canzonette  musicali  francesi  e  spagnuole 
alia  corte  d'Este,  per  G.  Bertoni. 

Septembre. 

A.  Jeanroy.  Po6sies  du  Troubadour  Gavaudan.  43  pages. 
This  IS  a  critical  edition  of  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  the  Pro- 
ven9al  lyric  poets,  whose  works  comprise  ten  short  poems. 

A.  Thomas.  Nouveaux  documents  in6dits  pour  servir  k  la 
biographie  de  Pierre  de  Nesson.  19  pages.  The  legal  documents 
here  published  are  all  dated  after  the  poet's  death,  and  hence 
were  overlooked  by  the  editor  when  publishing  a  previous  article 
on  the  same  subject. 

A.  Piaget.  La  Belle  Dame  sans  merci  et  ses  imitations :  XI. 
L'hopital  d'amour  par  Achille  Caulier;  XII.  Le  traits  de  R6- 
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veille  qui  dort ;  XIII.  Le  d^bat  sans  conclusion ;  XIV.  Le  des — 
conseill6  d'amours,  par  Henri  Anctil;  XV.  Le  loyal  amant 
refus6;  XVI.  La  desserte  du  desloyal;  XVII.  La  s6pulture 
d'amour;  XVIII.  Le  martyr  d'amour  par  Franci;  XIX.  Le  d6- 
bat  de  la  dame  et  de  r6cuyer;  XX.  Pcfemes  divers;  XXI.  Con- 
clusion; Appendice.     44  pages. 

A.  Delboulle.  Mots  obscurs  et  rares  de  Tancienne  langue 
fran9aise  (suite).  15  pages.  With  appended  footnotes  by  various 
scholars.  Other  remarks  on  words  in  this  series  are  promised 
in  a  later  article. 

Comptes  rendus.  Renward  Brandstetter,  Ratoromanische 
Forschungen.  I  (Jakob  Jud).  J.  Gilli^ron  et  J.  Mongin,  £tude 
de  geographic  linguistique :  "  Scier  "  dans  la  (jaule  romane  du 
Sud  et  de  TEst  (Albert  Dauzat). 

P6riodiques.  Revue  de  Bretagne,  II  (Gaston  Raynaud). 
Piccolo  archivio  storico  dell*  antico  marchesato  di  Saluzzo,  I-II 
(P.  Meyer).  Bulletin  historique  et  philologique,  1900-1904 
(P.  Meyer). 

Chronique.  Obituary  notice  of  Jules  Gauthier.  Literary 
notes. 

Livres  annonc6s  sommairement.  10  titles.  A  Comparative 
Study  of  the  Aesopic  Fable  in  Nicole  Bozon,  by  Ph.  Warner 
Harry.  Some  Examples  of  French  by  Englishmen  in  Old 
French  Literature,  by  Jno.  E.  Matzke.  Une  source  fran9aise 
des  po^mes  de  Gower,  par  Mile.  R.  Elfreda  Fowler. 

George  C.  Keidel. 


BRIEF  MENTION. 

The  advance  of  conventionality,  of  regularity,  is  an  old  com- 
plaint. It  is  found  everywhere  in  literature,  everywhere  in  art. 
The  decline  of  picturesqueness  in  the  Paris  of  1831  is  the  burden 
of  Victor  Hugo's  Notre  Dame.  The  day  was  coming,  he  said, 
when  Paris  from  a  bird*s-eye-view  would  present  a  vision  of 
'  ce  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  grandiose  dans  le  simple  et  d'inattendu  dans 
le  beau,  qui  caract6rise  un  damier '.  And  that  was  long  before 
the  invasion  of  the  Osmanlis,  as  the  Parisians  of  my  youth  called 
the  minions  of  Haussmann.  A  few  months  ago  a  writer,  who 
seemed  to  know  Spain  well,  declared  that  the  kerchief  and  jacket 
and  sash  that  one  looks  for  as  the  appropriate  costume  of  the 
Spanish  landlord  of  the  interior,  had  given  way  to  the  London- 
made  suit,  and  he  was  cruel  enough  to  go  into  details  and  add 
verisimilitude  to  his  statement  by  specifying  a  well-known  tailor 
of  Sackville  Street,  and  the  price  ;^8.  I  myself  have  joined  in 
the  chorus  and  said  that  *  In  the  movement  of  modern  life  ^the 
unworldly  type  of  professor>  is  becoming  less  common  even  in 
Germany,  once  the  habitat  of  intellectual  oddities  and  unpractical 
dreamers.  For  this  change  the  Empire  may  possibly  be  respon- 
sible, but  certain  it  is  that  such  a  figure  as  Freytag's  Professor 
Raschke  in  the  "Verlorene  Handschrift"  will  soon  be  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo  '(Essays and  Studies,  p.  128)'.  But  these  words  were 
written  under  the  first  impression  of  a  visit  to  Germany  (1880) 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years.  Residence  might  have 
corrected  the  impression,  and  every  now  and  then  returning 
students  tell  stories  about  their  German  professors  that  make  me 
less  forlorn.  But  will  there  ever  be  another  Franz  Ritter  with 
his  strange  pathetic  utterance,  his  peculiar  pronunciation,  his 
queer  way  of  getting  his  tongue  twisted,  his  'Manso's  Vermisste 
Sriften',and  his  'gelungenerLohndiener*  instead  of 'gedungener 
Tagelohner*?  A  volume  might  be  written  about  Ernst  von 
Leutsch,  who  was  not  only  a  source  of  innocent  merriment  to 
others,  but  a  well-spring  of  joy  to  himself,  for  which  he  seems  to 
have  got  little  credit.  The  Preface  to  his  *  Grundriss  zu  Vor- 
lesungen  iiber  die  griechische  Metrik*  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  one  shares  his  delight  over  the  'Klippen  und 
scharfe  Ecken'  he  had  prepared  for  the  'fingerfertige  Nicht- 
kenner',  who  should  undertake  to  get  up  a  book  out  of  his 
material.  After  Kriiger  passed  away,  the  well-meaning  Pokel 
ploughed  up  a  lot  of  the  torpedoes  that  were  hidden  in  the  old 
Kriiger  grammars  and  corrected  texts  which  Kriiger  had  dis- 
torted, or  detorted,  in  order  to  blow  up  the  smaller  sex  or  hoist 
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unwary  copyists.  All  dustmen  are  not  as  dry  as  the  dust  in 
which  they  deal.  There  are  quotable  bits  in  Lobeck  and  pawky 
pirentheses  in  Veitch.  The  satire  may  be  petrified  satire,  and 
the  fun,  cryptic  fun,  but  who  will  begrudge  the  poor  carver  of 
gargoyles  the  little  joke  that  only  the  benevolent  sky  will  see  ? 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  put  the  diaphragm  of  a  comma  between  two 
learned  references.  Remove  the  diaphragm  and  something  like 
a  mild  explosion  of  merriment  will  ensue.  But  who  removes 
diaphragms,  who  verifies  references?  In  the  long  quest  of 
passages  that  will  not  only  illustrate,  but  also  prove  the  points 
that  are  made,  the  weary  way  is  often  lighted  up  by  the  will  o' 
the  wisps  of  fun  and  fancy.  Fix  them  and  the  jest  is  lost  There 
is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  citing  passages  to  prove  one  thing  that 
have  been  steadily  used  to  prove  just  the  opposite.  There  b 
a  certain  satisfaction  in  citing  an  example  that  seems  to  contra- 
dict, and  yet  does  not  contradict  the  principle  laid  down.  And 
yet  there  is  danger  in  this,  danger  to  one's  reputation,  as  if  that 
mattered.  I  have  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  more  than  once  at 
the  sentimentalists  who  have  attributed  to  Aristophanes  a  line 
which  Aristophanes  borrowed  from  Pindar  (Eq.  I32i9),  and  I 
have  been  waiting  for  some  critics  to  point  out  that  Ar.  Ran. 
1 1 52  (S.  C.  G.  §  141)  is  a  quotation  from  Aischylos,  as  if 
quotation  and  parody  conveyed  no  lesson  in  syntax. 


This  is  a  portentously  long  introduction  to  an  apology  that 
I  desire  to  make  to  the  Manes  of  Professor  Paley,  assuredly 
a  portentously  long  introduction  for  me  because  I  am  always 
ready  to  make  amends  without  further  ado.  And  yet  a  word 
more  is  necessary.  In  my  S.  C.  G.  §  193  I  cite  Eur.  Phoen.  81: 
tpiu  Xvovtra,  as  an  illustration  of  the  conative  present  participle. 
Why  this  passage  above  all  others?  Because  Dindorf  follows 
Valckenaer  in  reading  \vaova'  against  the  MSS  and  in  foisting 
an  un-Greek  construction  on  Euripides.  Nauck  cites  Valckenaer's 
'emendation*.  Later  editors  justly  scorn  to  mention  it  but' as 
long  ago  as  1859,  Paley  scented  a  solecism,  as  his  commentary 
shows,  though,  to  be  sure,  he  had  not  the  right  vision  of  the 
phenomenon.  Another  illegitimate,  though  not  so  utterly  illegit- 
imate, future  participle  has  crept  into  some  texts  of  Euripides 
through  a  conjecture  of  Markland's,  who  wrote  for  the  MS  Bapovaop 
Eur.  I.  A.  15 16  pavovvav.  Dindorf  has  adopted  Markland's  con- 
jecture, and  this  is  one  of  the  points  at  which  Mr.  C.  E.  S.  Headlam 
in  his  edition  of  1889  forsakes  the  text  of  Kirchhoff,  being  as 
unappreciative  of  the  character  of  the  future  participle  as  Dr. 
Walter  Headlam  has  since  shewn  himself  to  be  (A.  J.  P. 
XXVIII  III).  Now  this  limitation  of  the  future  participle  is 
a  very  simple  matter  and  very  easily  explained,  on  the  theory 
that  the  future  is  originally  modal,  and  that  the  future  participle 
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is  originally  modal.  The  future  infinitive  may  have  been  modal 
or  it  may  have  come  in  like  the  future  optative  to  fill  up  the 
scheme  oi  oratio  obliquay  but  the  fut.  participle  is  distinctly  modal 
in  Homer  and  is  found  only  in  the  company  of  verbs  of  motion 
as  Monro  has  duly  emphasized  (H.  G.  §  244).  The  future  parti- 
ciple is  never  simply  predictive  except  in  wr  with  the  future 
participle,  the  latest  form  of  oratio  obliqua^  and  after  verbs  of 
intellectual  perception,  which,  however,  from  Homer  on  prefer 
the  ori  construction.  No  conditional  sense,  no  causal  sense,  no 
adversative  sense,  no  genitive  absolute,  or  at  most  with  rare 
exceptions.  And  yet  when  the  latest  much  lauded  *  Go-cart  for 
good  little  Grecians'  counts  up  the  usages  of  the  participle,  no 
hint  is  given  of  the  coyness  of  the  future  participle  as  there  is  no 
explanation  of  a>r  ov. 

Thirty  years  ago  discussing  o>r  ov  with  the  participle 
(Just.  Mart.  Apol.  I  c.  4,  18),  I  urged  as  an  argument  against  the 
conditional  conception  not  only  the  neg.  ov  but  the  use  of  the 
future  participle.  I  was  cautious  enough  to  say  that  it  is  not 
regularly  used  as  the  protasis  of  an  abridged  conditional  sen- 
tence, and  it  was  well  that  I  was  so  cautious,  for  a  correspondent 
sometime  afterwards  confronted  me  with  Dem.  24,  189 :  /it^  v^pi 

TovT(0¥   vfiw   oI<t6pt<ov    (  =  €/  fMrj  oio"€T€)  Trfy   ylrfj<l)oVt  Ti    dfi   ravra    Xtyovra 

fff^oxXciv  fii  vvvi\  but  everybody  knows  Demosthenes'  love  of 
wepcjSoXi/ ( A.  J.  P.  IX  142),  and  this  lonely  example  ought  not  to 
count  in  the  face  of  the  steadiness  of  the  language  in  this 
regard."  A  rare  anarthrous  future  participle  is  found  in  Ar.  Pax 
756:  KokaKtov  oitifa^oyLivatvt  where  Mazou  has  a  note,  but  Sharpley 
and  Van  Leeuwen  pass  over  it  dry-shod.  By  the  way,  Van 
Leeuwen's  syntactical  notes  are  by  no  means  up  to  the  mark  he 
has  attained  elsewhere  as  an  interpreter  of  the  mind  of  Aris- 
tophanes. 

The  eighteenth  fascicle  of  the  Schanz  Beitrage  zur  historischen 
Syntax  der  griechischen  Sprache  (Wiirzburg,  Stuber)  deals  with 

'  *  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  another  such  example  can  be  found  in 
Greek*  says  Spieker,  who  after  a  diligent  search  in  the  orators,  has  found  only 
two  other  genitives  absolute  with  the  fut.  part,  in  the  orators  unaccompanied 
by  wf  (A.  J.  P.  VI  325).  *  It  must  never  be  forgotten',  says  an  eminent  physi- 
cist, *  that  theories  are  only  useful  so  long  as  they  admit  of  the  harmonious 
correlation  of  facts  into  a  reasonable  system.  Directly  a  fact  refuses  to  be 
pigeon-holed,  and  will  not  be  explained  on  theoretic  grounds,  the  theory  must 
go  or  it  must  be  revised  to  admit  the  new  fact  *.  Now,  a  severe  rule  like  this  is 
hardly  applicable  to  a  thing  so  freakish  as  language,  so  feminine  as  language, 
of  which  we  may  say  as  Renan  says  of  religions,*  <Elles>  sont  des  femmes 
dont  il  est  tr^s  facile  de  tout  obtenir,  si  on  sait  les  prendre,  impossible  de  rien 
obtenir,  si  on  veut  proceder  de  haute  lutte*.  An  artist  in  language  may  make 
language  do  anything  by  coaxing.  But  there  are  those  who  do  brutal  violence 
to  language  and  there  is  no  Lynch-Iaw  to  sweep  the  offenders  and  the  offence 
out  of  the  world  of  literature. 
24 
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Die  Kausals'dize  im  Griechischtn  bis  Arisioteles  I  Die  Poesie^  and 
the  author,  Martin  P.  Nilsson,  begins  with  a  justification  of  the 
method  pursued  in  these  studies,  a  justification  that  is  by  no 
means  superfluous.  During  the  slow  evolution  of  the  Beiirdge 
the  syntactical  basis  has  shifted  a  good  deal.  The  whole  elabor- 
ate structure  is  slipping  into  *the  deep  channel  of  woe'  fiaBlw 
6x€t6v  arar  men  call  psychology,  and  the  conjunctions,  which  used 
to  serve  as  the  markers  of  research,  have  been  ruthlessly  plucked 
up  by  students  of  linguistics  like  Professor  Morris,  whose  advent 
on  the  syntactical  field  seems  to  have  frightened  so  many  of  the 
old-fashioned  investigators  out  of  their  propriety.  In  his 
Principles  and  Methods  (p.  26),  Professor  Morris  cites  with 
approval  from  Probst  the  doctrine  that  the  conjunction  or  particle 
acquires  its  meaning  from  the  sentence,  not  the  sentence  from  the 
conjunction,  and  Nilsson  gives  Morris  the  credit  for  this  bold 
statement,  which  loses  much  of  its  boldness  when  one  reflects 
that  we  call  the  same  conjunction  temporal,  conditional,  causal 
or  adversative,  according  to  the  quicksand  of  the  context,  and 
that  so  thoughtful  a  grammarian  as  Lange  found  himself  reduced 
to  defining  tl  as  an  'adhibitive'  particle,  a  definition  that  would 
answer  for  any  particle  under  the  sun. 


As  my  own  investigations  have  dealt  chiefly  with  the  manners 
and  customs,  the  social  behavior  of  the  language,  have  dealt  with 
the  Herakleitean  a>s  rather  than  the  Parmenidean  on  or  else  with 
the  sophistic  juggling  of  cl>p  and  ^1,  my  results,  if  I  dare  speak  of 
results,  have  not  been  affected  by  recent  developments,  and  I 
welcome  every  new  theory  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  as  I 
do  every  new  aspect  of  the  Homeric  Question.  My  life  has  not 
been  long  enough  to  answer  a  tithe  of  the  questions  I  have  asked 
myself  as  to  the  range  and  sphere  of  usage.  The  establishment 
of  a  catena  is  a  laborious  task,  the  problem  of  the  missing  link 
is  often  one  that  taxes  the  syntactical  imagination,  and  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  facts  for  stylistic  purposes  calls  on  all  the  resources 
of  the  *  Feinfiihlie^keit  philologischen  Nachempfindens',  touse  a 
happy  phrase  of  the  lamented  Usener.  Of  course  everybody  is  a 
psychologist  nowadays.  Indeed  I  mvself  have  been  accused  of 
being  a  psychologist  malgr^  moi,  doubtless  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  the  real  psychologists,  to  whom  I  have  opened  wide  the 
portals  of  the  Journal.  This  being  the  state  of  things,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Nilsson  finds  it  necessary  to  defend  himself  and 
the  Bettrage  generally  by  an  introduction  on  the  influence  of 
logical  needs  on  language,  the  introduction  itself  being  introduced 
by  a  captatio  benevolentiae  addressed  to  the  psychologists,  to  whom 
the  great  advance  in  the  modern  science  of  language  is  attributed. 


The  grammatical   type,  says   NiLSSON,  has  a  psychological 
basis  but  logic  intrudes;  logic  narrows  the  range  of  each  type 
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and  enriches  its  content.  This  is  most  clearly  the  case  in  literary 
languagfe  especially  in  prose,  so  largely  subject  to  logical  processes. 
Psychologically  an  absolute  parataxis  is  very  rare.  The  logical 
tendency  is  to  subordinate  one  sentence  to  another.  Hence  the 
tendency  to  fix  the  relation  by  grammatical  subordination.  And  as 
an  instructive  example  of  the  victory  of  grammatical  subordina- 
tion NiLSSON  cites  the  much  discussed  bi  dnodoTiK6p  in  which 
psychological  parataxis  holds  its  own  against  grammatical  hypo- 
taxis.  As  soon  as  the  grammatical  type  establishes  itself  firmly, 
df  is  felt  as  a  coordinating  conjunction,  and  disappears  from  the 
apodosis.  This  dc  dnodoriKov  does  not  stand  alone  and  NiLSSON 
emphasizes  the  re — Kai  use,  the  so-called  cum  inversum  use  in 
temporal  sentences  as  Xen.  An.  2,  i,  7:  rjbri  re  ^w  n-cpl  ir\iiBov<ra» 
iyopav  koL  Hpxovrai  KYipvK€s.  This  is  a  favorite  construction  in  naive 
or  would-be  naive  narrative,  and  the  tone  is  worth  noting,  but  from 
my  point  of  view,  wherever  we  have  correlation  we  have  a  manner 
of  subordination,  so  that  there  is  no  use  of  discussing  the  fusion 
of  parataxis  and  hypotaxis  in  sentences  like  these  (A.  J.  P. 
XXIII  254). 


The  causal  sentence  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  the 
whole  range  of  syntax,  and  I  am  not  to  be  betrayed  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  it  in  the  narrow  precincts  of  Brief  Mention  with  the 
whistle  of  my  steamer  in  my  ear.  The  English  language  is  a  living 
monument  of  the  slowness  of  the  popular  mind  to  clarify  its  concep- 
tion of  the  causal  nexus,  and  we  have  been  fain  to  borrow  our  chief 
causal  particle  from  the  French.  The  inner  object  that  (on),  which 
is  the  native  form,  is  still  dominant  with  verbs  of  emotion  but 
does  not  satisfy  the  causal  feeling  ^nA  for  that  is  also  unsatisfactory. 
The  temporal  sentence  has  a  causal  connotation  but  the  nice 
distinction,  once  set  up  between  'sith'  and  *  since*,  does  not  hold. 
In  Greek,  as  is  well  known,  / rrct  which  corresponds  to '  since*,  is  the 
leading  causal  particle  and  it  is  to  cVci  chiefly  that  Nilsson's 
paper  is  devoted,  but  I  fail  to  see  that  he  has  made  any  use  of 
Zycha*s  elaborate  article  on  <Vfi  and  the  t-n^l  group  in  the  Wiener 
Studien  VII  82-115;  and  in  his  discussion  of  other  temporal 
particles,  used  in  a  causal  nexus,  such  as  ^c  and  hit^Tt^  Nilsson 
stops  short  of  the  generalization  that  all  temporal  particles  with 
present  and  perfect  indicative  have,  as  a  rule,  a  causal  connotation, 
and  among  them  particles  of  temporal  limit,  a  point,  which,  like 
so  many  others,  was  hidden  from  the  eves  of  Nilsson's  associate, 
Fuchs  (S.  C.  G.  §366;  A.  J.  P.  IV  416 ;  XXIV  389,  394, 400, 405 ; 
XXV  230).  But  the  second  part  of  Nilsson*s  treatise  will  give 
me  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  whole  subject  more  fully. 


'  Syntax  and  no  end ! '  I  hear  the  unsyntactical  reader  of  Brief 
Menkon  say:  'No  matter  how  a  paragraph  begins,  it  is  sure  to 
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bring  up  against  a  syntactical  nostrum,  very  much  like  the  adver- 
tisements of  quack  medicines  that  are  inserted  in  the  reading 
columns  of  a  newspaper  for  the  fooling  of  the  unwary '.  Now 
I  am  a  sympathetic  soul  and,  as  Charles  Lamb  hissed  his  own 
farce  of  ^Mr.  H.'  in  unison  with  the  pit,  so  I  am  often  at  one 
with  my  critics  and  not  unfrequently  become  so  tired  of  other 
people's  syntactical  disquisitions  that  I  am  fain  to  renounce  my 
own.  But  when  Mr.  Cornford  speaks  of  his  Thucydides  Myth- 
isioricus  as  an  attempt  to  understand,  not  the  syntax,  but  the 
mind,  of  Thucydides  the  syntactician  in  me  revolts  against  this 
attitude  of  superiority.  He  who  does  not  know  the  syntax  of 
Thukydides  does  not  know  the  mind  of  Thukydides.  Syntax  has 
been  called  the  *  Parademarsch'  of  language,  and  we  are  all  in  the 
procession.  He  who  sneers  at  the  study  of  Thukydidean  syntax 
fails  to  do  justice  to  the  conditions  of  Thukydidean  thought.  It 
might  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  two  foci  of  the  elliptical 
orbit  of  the  great  historian  are  points  that  fall  within  the  range  of 
syntactical  study,  the  conception  of  causality  and  the  domination 
of  the  abstract  noun  (A.J.  P.  XXIII 17).  A  well-known  Homerist 
has  written  a  noteworthy  essay  on '  Eine  Schwacheder  homer ischen 
Denkart*,  and  Mr.  Cornford's  book  is  an  impugnment  of  *Eine 
Schwache  der  thukydideischen  Denkart*.  The  great  historian, 
it  seems,  had  not  the  same  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  as  is  possessed  by  Mr.  Cornford,  for  the  historian  of 
to-day  is  largely  concerned  with  economic  causes.  Corinth  reaches 
forth,  Athens  reaches  forth,  both  reach  forth  westward,  the  only 
open  quarter.  Conflicting  interests  bring  about  the  struggle. 
There  is  nothing  startlingly  new  about  this.  More  than  ten  years 
ago  in  a  study  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  old  Confederate,  I  did  not  fail  to  draw  the  business  parallel  be- 
tween the  two  conflicts  (Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1897),  and  the 
Peloponnesian  line  was  represented  thus : 

*  The  famous  Megarian  decree  of  Perikles,  which  closed  the  market  of  Athens 
to  Megarians  gave  rise  to  angry  controversy,  and  the  refusal  to  rescind  that 
decree  led  to  open  war.  But  Megara  was  little  more  than  a  pretext.  The 
subtle  influence  of  Corinth  was  potent.  The  great  merchant  city  of  Greece 
dreaded  the  rise  of  Athens  to  dominant  commercial  importance  and  in  the  con- 
flict between  the  Corinthian  brass  and  the  Attic  clay  the  clay  was  shattered. 
Corinth  does  not  show  her  hand  much  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  She  figures 
at  the  beginning  and  then  disappears.  But  the  old  mole  is  at  work  the  whole 
time,  and  what  the  Peloponnesians  called  the  Attic  war  and  the  Attics  the 
Peloponnesian  war  might  have  been  called  the  Corinthian  war.' 

But  economic  causes  do  not  explain  everything.  The  final  cause 
is  the  primal  conception  of  causes.  It  is,  if  you  choose,  a 
*  Schwache  der  menschlichen  Denkart*.  We  cannot  escape  the 
emotional  element,  the  personal  element.  The  study  of  the  Greek 
causal  sentence  which  I  have  just  put  aside  is  an  indispensable 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Economic  causes  resolve  themselves  into  rrXco^f^ta  and  frXcofcfca 
becomes  an  alrln  and  the  famous  Thukydidean  np6<f)ari£  is  a  surface 
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alTia,  but  not  merely  a  surface  alria.  There  is  a  fttjvit  in  every 
struggle.  The  ahla  incorporates  itself.  To  call  it  a  policy  does 
not  clear  up  matters.  Those  who  have  lived  ala^apoftooi  rj  ^Xiieia 
through  a  great  war  may  be  presumed  to  know  more  about  such 
matters  than  cloistered  speculators  and  can  do  justice  to  Homer 
with  his  Wrath  of  Achilles,  to  Herodotos  with  his  Eternal 
Feminine,  and  to  Thukydides  with  his  Everlasting  Abstract. 
For  it  is  the  abstract  noun — not  Perikles — that  'lightens  and 
thunders  and  makes  a  stir-about*  of  Greek  history — that  semi- 
personification,  in  which  the  half  is  more  potent  than  the  whole, 
that  abstract  noun,  which  plays  havoc  with  the  critic  as  well  as 
with  him  criticized  (A.  J.  P.  XVIII  368). 


W.  P.  M :  Students  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil  will  be  interested 
in  an  excellent  book  by  Mr.  Walter  W.  Greg,  *  Pastoral  Poetry 
and  Pastoral  Drama',  xii  +  464  pp.,  London,  1906.  The  real  sub- 
ject of  the  work  is  the  pastoral  drama  in  Elizabethan  literature, 
but  a  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  a  preliminary  account  of 
European  pastoralism  in  general.  This  preliminary  account  is 
probably  the  best  critical  study  of  the  subject  in  English — a 
remark  which  one  would  like  to  emphasize  in  a  brief  notice  which 
aims  only  at  suggesting  a  few  corrections  and  additions.  The 
surprising  statement  occurs  twice  (pp.  5  and  13)  that  we  owe  the 
conception  of  the  Golden  Age  to  the  Roman  poets  of  the  Augus- 
tan period.  The  conception  is  at  least  as  old  as  Hesiod.  It  is 
misleading  to  say  (p.  39)  that  Boccaccio's  Ameto  **set  a  fashion 
in  literature,  namely  the  intermingling  for  purposes  of  narration 
of  prose  and  verse".  Boccaccio  may  have  consciously  imitated 
the  De  Consolatione  Philosophiae  of  Boethius,  and  the  fashion 
itself  was  as  old  as  the  Satira  Menippea.  The  statement  (p.  62)  that 
Marot's  greatest  irfluence  on  Spenser  is  to  be  found  in  the  No- 
vember eclogue  of  the  Shepheardes  Calender  might  be  modified 
after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  December  eclogue  with  Marot's 
Eclogue  au  Roi.  It  is  unnecessary  (p.  80)  to  allow  Alexander 
Barclay  any  special  credit  for  originality  in  his  fifth  eclogue. 
This  is  based  on  Mantuan's  sixth  eclogue  (with  a  passage 
borrowed  from  Mantuan's  seventh),  and  follows  its  Latin  model 
quite  as  closely  as  any  of  the  others. 

Perhaps  the  weakest  page  in  the  volume  is  the  one  which  is 
devoted  to  Calpurnius  and  Nemesianus.  The  seventh  poem  of 
Calpurnius  can  hardly  be  said  to  "contrast  the  life  of  the  town 
with  that  of  the  country".  Even  if  it  could,  it  is  not  worth  saying 
that  Calpurnius  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  treat  the  direct 
comparison  of  the  two.  There  is  a  direct  comparison  of  the  two 
toward  the  close  of  Virgil's  second  Georgic.  We  are  told,  also, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  any  direct  influence  of  these  later 
bucolic  poets.  But  at  least  one  passage  of  Calpurnius  (vi  32-45) 
is  imitated  in  Sannazaro's  Arcadia,  prosa  iv.    This  is  the  proposal 
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to  stake  a  pet  stag  on  the  result  of  a  singing  match.  The  animal 
may  be  identified  by  its  collar,  an  ornament  which  it  retains  even 
when  it  passes  on  from  the  page  of  Sannazaro  to  Ronsard's  first 
eclogue.    Thus,  Calpurnius  has 

ubi  pendulus  apri 
Dens  sedet  et  nivea  distinguit  pectora  luna  ; 

Sannazaro  adds  another  detail:  ^'e  quel  monile,  che  hora  gli  vedi 
di  marine  conchiglie,  con  quel  dente  di  Cinghiale,  che  k  guisa 
d'  una  bianca  Luna  dinanzi  al  petto  gli  pende" ;  and  the  augmented 
description  is  faithfully  reproduced  in  Ronsard : 

D'  un  carquan  enrichy  de  coquilles  de  mer, 

D*  ou  pend  la  croche  dent  d'  un  sanglier,  qui  ressemble 

En  rondeur  le  croissant  qui  se  rejoint  ensemble. 

A  poem  by  Hieronymus  Fracastorius,  *Alcon,  sive  de  cura  canum 
venaticorum',  is  clearly  modeled  upon  Calpurnius,  Bucol.  V.  One 
gets  a  different  impression  of  the  influence  of  Calpurnius  and 
Nemesianus  from  Men6ndez  y  Pelayo,  Origenes  de  la  Novela, 
i  415:  *los  imitaron  en  gran  manera  todos  los  buc61icos  italianos 
y  espafioles  del  siglo  xvi,  comenzando  por  Sannazaro  y  acabando 
por  Valbuena  y  Barahona  de  Soto." 


G.  L.  H. :  Attention  has  been  called  to  Professor  C.  H.  Grand- 
gent's  admirable  manual  oi Prcrvengal Phonology  and  Morphology 
(A.  J.  Ph.  XXVI,  364).  His  Introduction  to  Vulgar  Latin  (pp. 
XVIII,  220,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1907),  which  appeals  to  a  wider 
circle  of  scholars,  can  be  equally  commended.  Mr.  Grandgent's 
book  is  the  first  attempt  to  present  as  a  whole  a  subject,  of  which 
the  material  is  widely  scattered,  and  the  problems  manifold. 
Certain  phases  of  the  subject  have  been  exhaustively  treated, 
and  the  results  of  these  investigations  are  presented  in  a  succmct 
form  in  their  due  places ;  and  Mr.  Grandgent  is  as  careful  to  cite 
his  authorities,  as  he  is  cautious  in  accepting  their  theses.  Writ- 
ten especially  for  Romance  students,  the  practice  of  noting  the 
survival  of  Latin  forms  and  constructions  in  the  various  Romance 
languages  is  another  valuable  feature  of  the  book,  and  a  detailed 
Table  of  Contents,  and  an  Index  of  thirty  pages,  facilitates  the 
use  of  the  book  for  purposes  of  reference. 


D.  M.  R. :  The  need  which  archaeologists  have  long  felt  for  a 
complete  history  of  the  study  of  Greek  inscriptions  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Chabert,  Histoire  sommaire  des  iiudes  d'ipigraphie 
grecque  (Paris,  Leroux,  1906),  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles 
which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Revue  Arch^ologique.  The 
introduction  discusses  the  peculiarities  of  Greek  epigraphy,  show- 
ing especially  the  superiority  of  stone  originals  over  copied 
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manuscripts.  Chapter  I  gives  a  survey  of  the  oldest  collections 
which  preceded  any  idea  of  a  Corpus,  taking  up  first  the  ancient 
authors,  Philochorus,  Craterus,  Polemo,  Alcetas,  Aristodemus, 
Neoptolemus,  etc.  After  these  men  for  over  1500  years  there 
was  silence  and  ignorance  until  Cyriac  of  Ancona  (1391-1457) 
became  the  Schliemann  of  Greek  epigraphy,  and  was  followed  by 
many  others.  Chapter  II  deals  with  the  attempts  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  to  form  a  collection  of  all  Greek 
inscriptions;  Chapter  III  with  the  Corpus  of  Boeckh,  the  Expedi- 
tion de  Mor^e,  the  work  of  Le  Bas,  Ross,  Franz,  etc.  Chapter 
IV  treats  of  the  permanent  archaeological  institutions  in  Athens. 
In  Chapters  V  and  VI  will  be  found  in  convenient  form  the  new 
arrangement  and  numbering  of  the  new  Corpus  {Inscripiiones 
Graeccie)  proposed  by  Wilamowitz  in  June,  1903,  and  since 
adopted  by  most  scholars.  Chapter  VII  (wrongly  numbered 
VI),  with  the  title  VHat  des  choses,  is  devoted  to  publications 
and  manuals,  to  excavations  and  explorations,  and  to  the  future 
of  epigraphical  studies.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  the  /.  G, 
may  soon  be  completed,  but  with  the  loss  of  Von  Prott,  Benndorf, 
and  Dittenbcrger,  this  can  hardly  be  expected. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  thoroughly  acquainted  Chabert  is 
with  the  entire  field  of  Greek  epigraphy,  and  how  impartial  his 
treatment  is.  To  be  sure  he  speaks  (p.  51)  of  the  pillages 
brtdaux  of  Lord  Elgin,  but  Wilhelm,  Sterrett  and  others  are 
mentioned  with  the  highest  esteem.  Chabert's  knowledge  of 
things  American,  however,  is  somewhat  deficient.  The  first 
director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens 
was  not  Prof.  Waldstein  (pp.  146-7),  but  Prof.  Goodwin.  Chabert 
has  evidently  not  seen  Prof.  Seymour's  Bulletin  on  the  First 
Twenty  Years  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens,  as  he  has  the  work  of  Radet  on  the  French  School,  and 
that  of  Michaelis  on  the  German  School.  Otherwise  something 
would  have  been  said  about  the  American  excavations  at  the 
Argive  Heraeum,  Eretria,  Corinth,  etc. 


D.  M.  R. :  A  dramatic  and  popular  account  is  given  by  Tucker 
in  his  Life  in  Ancient  Athens  (Macmillan,  1906)  of  social  and 
public  life  in  Athens  in  the  period  of  her  greatest  glory.  There 
are  chapters  on  Athens  and  its  Environment ;  Public  Buildings, 
Streets,  etc.;  Citizens,  Outlanders,  Slaves,  Women ;  House  and 
Furniture;  The  Social  Day  of  a  Typical  Citizen;  Woman's  Life 
and  Fashions ;  Boyhood, — Education  and  Training ;  Army  and 
Navy ;  Religion ;  Festivals  and  the  Theatre ;  Council  and  Assem- 
bly ;  An  Athenian  Trial ;  Burial ;  Athenian  Art ;  Modernness  of 
the  Athenian.  The  eighty-five  illustrations  are  from  secondary 
sources,  many  from  the  plates  used  by  Macmillan  for  Hill's  Illus- 
trations of  School  Classics.    The  book  is  of  value  to  the  general 
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reader,  but  disappointing  to  the  student  of  Greek  life  and  litera- 
ture, because  of  its  inaccuracies  and  meagre  knowledge  of  Greek 
antiquities,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Tucker  has  not 
acquainted  himself  with  the  standard  works  of  Bauer,  Bliimner, 
D5rpfeld,  Droysen,   Giraud,  and    Foug^res.    Since    Professor 
Tucker  aims  to  leave  a  true  and  sound  impression  of  the  period 
to  which  he  limits  himself  (440  to  330  B.  c),  a  view  (p.  33)  of 
the  Athenian  acropolis  as  it  appeared  in  the  second  century 
A.  D.  is  out  of  place.     In  the  filth  century  the  ascent  to  the 
acropolis  was  a  winding  path  and  not  the  marble  flight  of  stairs 
as  is  stated  p«  31  (cf.  the  restoration  in  Foug^res  Ath^nes,  p.  34). 
A  plan  of  a  Delian  house  of  the  second  century  b.  c.  (p.  93)  gives 
a  wrong  notion  of  a  classical  Greek  house  which  had  no  peristyle. 
Due  study  of  the  latest  research  and  of  the  houses  of  the  fourth 
and  third  centuries  B.  c.  excavated  at  Priene,  the  Greek  Pompeii, 
would  have  furnished  better  examples  and  would  have  convinced 
Prof.  Tucker  that  Greek  houses  were  not  built  around  more  than 
one  court  (cf.  pp.  91,  97).    There  is  no  evidence  that  *'  the  Parthe- 
non was  apparently  lighted  by  openings  in  the  roof*  (p.  37).     A 
Greek  temple  was  verily  the  house  of  God  and  not  a  meeting- 
place  of  a  congregation,  and  received  sufficient  light  through  the 
large  door,  the  light  in  Greece  being  very  strong.    Windows 
were  rare,  and  only  used  where  there  were  paintings,  as  in  the 
Propylaea  and  Erechtheum.     P.  48,  the  passage  quoted  is  not 
from  Dicaearchus,  but  probably  from  Heracleides  of  the  second 
century   b.  c.     P.  195,  the  statement  about  a  leather  garment 
worn  from  the  waist  and  a  corselet  in  two  halves  fails  to  recognise 
the  difference  between  the  metal  corselet  in  two  parts  and  the 
leather  corselet  with  flaps  at  the  bottom,  consisting  of  one  piece, 
the  ends  of  which  are  brought  together  in  front.     In  Chapter  XII 
(pp.  227,  229,  232)  Haigh's  reasonless  compromise  between  a 
high  stage  and  no  stage  is  adopted,  but  even  in  a  popular  hand- 
book  D6rpfeld  should   no  longer  be  ignored.     The  Athenian 
theatre  held  not  more  than  i7,ooospectators,  certainly  not  30,000 
(p.  227).     High-soled  boots  were  probably  not  used  by  actors  of 
the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries,  as  is  stated,  p.  235  (cf.  Harvard 
Studies  XVI,  p.    123  f.).     In   Chapter    XVI    the    Hermes  of 
Praxiteles,  busts  of  Pericles  and  Plato,  and  the  Laocoon  group 
(sic)  are  chosen  to  illustrate  Athenian  Art  from  440  to  330  B.  c. 
P.  290,  the  Attic-Ionic  style  of  architecture  is  used  to  illustrate 
the  Ionic. 


D.  M.  R.:  An  excellent  selection  of  230  Greek  inscriptions, 
taken  mostly  from  Dittenberger,  and  dating  from  the  seventh 
century  B.  c.  to  Roman  imperial  times,  has  been  made  by  Janell, 
Ausgewdhiie  Inschrifien  (Berlin,  Weidmann,  1906).  The  intro- 
duction deals  with  the  use,  material,  content,  form,  language, 
alphabet,  numerical  signs,  dialect,  place  of  erection  of  inscriptions 
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and  with  epigraphical  collections.  No  reference  is  made,  how- 
ever, to  Cagnat,  Reinach,  Roberts,  Hill's  revised  edition  ol  Hicks' 
Historical  Inscriptions  or  to  the  Tituli  Asiae  Minoris  and  Dr. 
Janell  (p.  5)  does  not  know  that  the  inscriptions  of  Delos  (I.  G. 
XI),  as  well  as  those  of  Delphi  (I.  G.  VIII),  will  be  published 
by  the  French.  The  first  part  contains  documents  from  the 
public  life  of  the  Greeks  arranged  in  chronological  order  and 
according  to  subject  matter  (dedications,  oaths,  decrees,  treaties^ 
letters,  chronica,  edicts,  etc.)  The  second  part, arranged  accord- 
ing to  material  only,  embraces  notices  from  religious  life  (dedica- 
tions, temple  inventories,  lists  of  priests;  inscriptions  concerning 
sacrifices,  manumission  and  punishment  of  slaves,  religious 
organizations,  oracles,  cures,  curses;  and  grave-inscriptions). 
The  omission  of  all  signs  for  restorations  and  lacunae  and  changes 
from  the  text  of  the  stones,  and  failure  to  keep  the  original  spell- 
ing, will  not  conduce  to  accurate  and  scientific  knowledge,  which 
should  be  the  aim  even  of  a  book  meant  for  high-schools  and 
laymen.  A  charming  text  binds  together  the  inscriptions  which 
are  paralleled  by  German  translations.  Many  modern  terms, 
often  not  equivalents  of  the  Greek,  are  used  ;  cf.  p.  29,  der  oberste 
Priester  for  aTt<f>avri<f)6poiy  p.  33  das  Amt  eines  Konsuls  for  Trpo^cWa, 
p.  39  Dukaten  for  xp^oovsy  p.  67  Kammerherr  for  rwy  wpwTWF  <^tX«i', 
Jugendgespiele  for  avvrpo<f)ov,  Oberscharfrichter  for  <Vt  tov  iy 
;(cipid/ov,  pp.  107,  108  Chaiselongue  for  x^h^^^^  n-apaicoXXor,  Schlaf- 
rock  for  Ifiariov,  p.  118  unglaubiger  Thomas  for  "ATritrTor,  p.  127 
Herzog  for  apJiaytrat,  The  verse-translations  of  the  grave- 
inscriptions  are  fairly  good,  but  the  other  translations  are  fre- 
quently inaccurate.     The  worst  example  is  perhaps,  p.  73,  where 

ffdcccray  rr)v  irap  vpXv  i^traalav  r&v  dovXap  01  ^t\>yovrts  Ttjy  diKr}v  IS  ren- 
dered die  in  den  Prozess  verwickelten  Sklaven,  although  the 
subject  of  ?dcio-ai'  is  Eubouleus  and  Tryphera  who  are  not  slaves. 
There  are  also  many  inaccurate  statements.  To  cite  only  one  or 
two  cases,  p.  7  UapBUov  (who  is  Athena)  is  called  Iphigenia. 
P.  12,  "die  Datierung  auf  den  Monat  wird  durch  die  Prytanie 
gegeben  ".  P.  93,  the  important  epithet  Ttafiov  is  omitted  after  MijfI, 
and  p.  145  Janell  says  it  has  not  yet  been  explained,  but  cf. 
Harvard  Studies  VI,  68  f.  P.  97  the  idea  is  given  that  no.  125 
(I.  G.  I,  Suppl.,  p.  78,  334  a)  is  quoted  by  Herodotus  V,  77. 
The  inscription  quoted  by  Herodotus  will  be  found  in  I.  G.  I, 

p.  178,  and   Lolling,  KarnXcyor  tov  tp  *A0T)vais  tniypaf^iKov  Movatiov, 

p.  66,  no.  95.  It  is  sioichedov  and  the  order  of  the  couplets  is  the 
reverse  of  that  in  no.  125,  which  is  the  original  inscription  to  be 
found  also  in  the  Anthologia  I  yrica*,  p.  266,  no.  (188).  P.  117, 
note  3  Janell  places  the  scene  of  Aristophanes'  Plutus  in  the 
Peiraeus.  It  is  more  probably  in  the  Asclepieum  which  has  been 
excavated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Athenian  acropolis. 
Most  of  the  many  misprints  correct  themselves,  but  Soundso 
(p.  19  for  So  und  so)  is  a  peculiar  name  for  ^proxenos  and  bene- 
factor of  Athens. 
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Thanks  are  dne  to  Meun.  Lemcke  &  Buecbnei.  1 1  E.  1 7th  St..  New  Vork . 
for  material  furnished. 
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Beno«U  (C,  E,)  The  Lilin  language ;  a  historical  outline  al  its  sonndi, 
infiectiont,  and  sjrntai.  BoHon,  /ll/yif  &*  Satim,  1907.  14+358  pp.  la*, 
cl..  $1. 

Caesar-*  Gallic  War :  with  inttod.,  notes  bj  A.  T.  Walker.  Chicaeo. 
Scttt,  Forciman  *"  Co.,  1907.  5a8+q3  PP-  "■-  p'-  6  maps  (1  double),  la*, 
cl„$i.i5. 

Euripides,  The  Heraclidae;  ed.  by  A.  C.  Pearson.  New  Vork.  /'uMam, 
1907.    40+t66-|-8  pp.     16*,  cl.,  90  CIS. 

Frjt  (P.  H.)  Corncille ;  the  neo-classti:  tragedy  and  the  Greek.  Lincoln, 
Neb..  Univrrsity  ef  Ntbra^ka,  1907.     219-J49  pp.     B*,  pap.,  Jl. 

Hale  (W.  G.)  A  first  Lniin  Book.  Chicago.  AtkitunH,  Mmtur  &•  Gnvir, 
1907.     16+354  PP-     «3',  ct..  $1. 

Homer's  Iliad;  6rtt  tbree  books  and  selections,  by  J.  R.Sitlingtoa  Sterrell. 
New  York,  AmMtan  Btak  Ca.,  1907.  B+179+270+161  pp.  il.  map.  8', 
cl.,  »I.6o. 

Homer.  The  Iliad ;  rendered  into  English  blank  *«ne  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  New  Vork,  DuOon.  1907.  7+494  pp.  ia°,  cl.,  40  els.  net ;  leath. 
60  cts.  net. 

Tr.  by   Edgar   Alfred  Tibbetts.     Boston,   Rithard  C.  Badger,   1907. 

SSJpp.    I3',cl.,ta. 

Hyperides.  Hyperidis  orationes  et  fragmcnta ;  recognovit  bre»ique  adno- 
tatione  critics  instruiit  F.  G.  Kenyon.  New  York,  Oxford  Univrnitv  Priss 
(Amer.  Branch),  1907.     19°,  cl.,  90  cts. 

Inglis  (Alei.  J.)  and  Prcityman  (Virgil).  First  Book  in  Latin.  NewYork, 
MaimiUan.  1906,  1907.     13°,  cl.,  90  eta.  net, 

Locretius,  Tr„  with  an  analysis  of  the  six  books,  by  H,  A.  J.  Monro,  New 
Vork,  Dutlon,  1907.    63+339  pp.     la*.  cl..  40CIS.  net;  lenih,. 60 cts.  net. 

Mahabharati.  The  Bhagavad  gila ;  comp.  and  adapted  from  numerous  old 
and  new  transiations  of  the  original  Sanscrit  text  by  Yogi  Ramachaiaka. 
Chicago,  Yagi  Pvblimtiim  Soeiely.  1907,     151  pp,     la*.  cl.,  75  cts. 

Plalo.  The  Apology  and  Crito;  ed.  by  I.  Flagg,  New  York,  Ameriain 
Boek  Cf.,  1907,     S+305  PP-    pot-  13'.  cl.,  $1.40, 

Plnionis  opera:    recognovit    brevique   adnolalione  crilica   instnudt, 

Joannes  Burnet.    V,  s.Tetralagiam  ix,  deEnitiones  et  spuria  continena.    New 
York,  Oxferd  Univtrsity  Prtsi  (Amet.  Branch),  1907.     la",  cl.,  $3. 

The  Pocket  Plato ;  ed.  from  Jowetl's  translation  by  S.  C.  Woodhonse. 

New  York,  DuUsa,  1907.     7+J46  pp.     16°,  cl, ,  (1  net. 

The  Republic.     Bk.  5;  tr,  by  Alexander  Kerr,    Chicago,  CAir&i  H. 

Kirr6fC>..\<}01.    34+7' PP-     ia°,  pap,,  is  cts. 
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Berkeley,  Cal„  Umvernty  of  California  Press,  1907.  205+262  pp.  8', 
pap.,  50  cts. 

Sophocles.  The  Ajaz ;  with  a  commentary  abridged  from  the  larger  ed.  of 
Sir  R.  C.  Jebb,  by  A.  C.  Pearson.  New  York,  Putnam,  1907.  47+ 208  pp. 
12*.  cl.,  |i. 

ENGLISH. 

Annual  of  British  School  of  Athens.  Vol.  XI.  Sessions  1904-1905.  Lon- 
don,  1906.    8*.    21S. 

Burrows  (R.  M.)  The  Discoveries  in  Crete  and  their  Bearing  on  the  History 
of  ancient  Civilisation.    London,  1907.     8**.    260  pp.    5s. 

Josa  (F.  P.  L.)  Introductory  Manual  of  the  Hindi  Language.  London, 
1907.    8*.    4S. 

Kroeber  (A.)  The  Yokuts  Language  of  South  Central  California.  London, 
1907.     8*.     208  pp.     I2S. 

Sanjana,  Rastaroji  Eduiji  Dastoor  Peshotan.  Zarathushtra  and  Zarathush- 
trianism  in  the  Avesta.    Calcutta,  1907.    8**.    8  rp. 

Smith  (E.  JW.)  A  Handbook  of  the  Ila  Language,  commonly  called  the 
Seshukulembwe,  spoken  in  North-West  Rhodesia,  South  Central  Africa. 
London,  1907.    8*.   15s. 

FRENCH. 

GoUier  (Th.)    Manuel  de  la  langue  japonaise.    Bruxelles,  1907.    8*.    25  fr. 

GrafiSn  (R.)  Patrologia  syriaca.  T.  H.  Aphraates,  Bardesane,  etc.,  in-8*. 
Lib,  de  Paris,    30  fr. 

L^vi  (S.)  Mahayana-Sutralamkara  (bib.  de  I'^c.  des  h.  ^t.,  159),  in-8*', 
H,  Champion,    isfr 

Pierret  (P.)  Le  Livre  des  morts  des  anciens  £gyptiens,  trad,  avec  notes  et 
index,  2«  ^d.,  in-i8,  E,  Leroux,    15  fr. 

Scheil  (V.)  Textes  ^lamites  anzanites,  3«  s^rie  (M^m.  de  la  del^g.  de  Perse, 
t.  IX,  in-4',  E,  Leroux,    50  fr. 

SPANISH. 

Commelerin  y  Gomez  (F.  A.)  Diccionario  clasico-etimologico  latino- 
espafiol.    Madrid,  1907.    4**.    xxxi,  1511  pp.    41  pes.  25  cts. 

GERMAN. 

Adam  (Ludw.)  Ober  die  Unsicherheit  literarischen  Eigentums  bei  Griechen 
u.  ROmem.    (320  S.)    8*.    DQsseldorf,  Sehaub,  1906.    m.  4. 

Aischylos,  Die  Eumeniden.  ErkUrende  Ausg.  v.  Frdr.  Blass.  (iii,  179  S.) 
8*.    Berlin,  IViidmann,  1907.    m.  5. 

Album  Terentianum  picturas  continens  ex  imagine  phototypa  Lugdunensi 
Terentii  codd.  Ambrosiani  H  75  et  Parisini  7899  sumptas  et  lithographice 
expressas.  Praefatus  et  picturas  latine  interpretatus  est  lac.  van  Wageningen. 
(bpunriii  S.)    38,5X27  cm.    Groningen,  P,  Noordhoff,  1907.    m.  6. 

Arriani,  Flavii,  quM  exstant  omnia  ed.  A.  G.  Ross.  Vol.  I.  Alexandri 
anabasin  continens.  Accedit  tabula  phototypica.  (liv,  426  S.)  8**.  Leipzig, 
B,  G.  Teubner,  1907.    m.  3.80. 

—  Ed.  minor.    (333  S.)    8®.    Leipzig,    m.  2.10. 
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Aosfeld  (Adf.)  Der  griechiscbe  Alexanderromaii.  Nach  des  Verf.  Tode 
hng,  T.  Wilh.  KrolL     (xi,  2S3  S.)     8*.     Leipzig.  B.  G.  Teuhner^  1907.  m.  8. 

Bartb  (J.)  Sprachwissenschaftlicbe  Untersvchnngen  mm  Semitischen. 
I.  TL     (iii.  S4  S.)     Lex.  8*.     Lcipiig./.  C.  HinrUhi  VerL,  1907.     m.  3. 

Beitrige  zar  historischen  Sjntax  der  griechischen  Sprache.  Hrsg.  t.  M. 
Schanz.  Lex.  8'.  WOrzbarg,  A,  SimUr^s  Verl.  18.  HefL  KUsson  (Mart.  P.) 
Die  Kaasalsatze  im  Griechischen  bis  Aristoteles.  L  Die  Poesie.  (r,  145  S.) 
1907.    m.  5.50. 

BibliothelL,  assyriologische.  hrsg.  r.  Frdr.  Delitzsch  a.  Paul  Haupt.  Lex.  8*. 
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I.— THE  STELE  INSCRIPTION  IN  THE 
i^^   ;  ROMAN  FORUM. 

11. 

The  first  inscription  on  the  Stele,  although  occupying  more 
lines,  nine  as  against  seven,  including  loigm'od,  has  fewer  letters 
preserved,  approximately  56  as  against  64.  It  is  accordingly 
more  perplexing  and  I  confess  that  I  feel  less  confidence  in  the 
supplements,  which  I  am  about  to  propose.  In  fact  my  main 
purpose  has  been  to  fit  what  remains  into  a  plausible  context,  to 
determine  the  general  character  of  the  inscription.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  claim  certainty  for  the  particular  phrases  which  I  have 
suggested,  and  indeed  in  some  cases  I  myself  have  made  alterna- 
tive proposals.  Skutsch^  remarks  that  "die  erste  Seite  sich  vor 
den  andern  durch  Regelmassigkeit  und  Schonheit  der  Ziige 
auszeichnet  *\  The  first  line  has,  without  interpuncts,  the  letters 
Q  vol  HO  followed  by  the  first  hasta  of  a  letter  which  may  be 
M  or  N.  Comparetti  would  read,  Quoi  honce,  but  Quoi  hom  is 
more  probable,  as  this  would  explain  the  lack  of  interpunctuation, 
hom  being  enclitic;  cf.  quoiha  in  1.  13.'  Ham  survives,  according 
to  the  view  now  generally  held,  in  eccum  =  ecce  hom.  We  should 
be  greatly  helped  in  the  interpretation  of  the  inscription  if  we 
knew  to  what  ham  refers.  Comparetti  supplied  loqom^  forgetting 
that  the  earlier  form  would  be  silakom.  Enmann  proposed  termi* 
nam,  but  scholars  have  found  a  difficulty  in  explaining  how  any 
ordinance  concerning  a  ferminus  should  be  in  place  in  this  part  of 
the  forum  or  in  connection  with  the  tomb  of  Romulus.'    A  very 

» VollmOllcr.  Jbcr.  Rom.  Philol.  VI  i,  454. 
'  Thurneysen,  Rhein.  Mat.  55,  485. 

'One  does  not  need  to  believe  in  an  actaal  Romnint  to  find  it  plausible  that 
the  reputed  eponymous  founder  of  the  city  should  have  a  tomb  in  the  forum,  the 
a6 
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natural  supplement  would  be  kipom  =  cippum,  Greek  inscrip- 
tions often  contain  definite  directions  for  the  setting  up  of  one 
oT^Xi;*  or  of  several,  and  occasionally  name  the  p>enalty  to  be 
incurred  for  any  violation  of  the  same.  Thus,  in  an  inscription  of 
Rhodes  of  the  third  century  B.  c.  (ZP.  II,  n.  145),  provision  is 
made  for  the  erection  of  three  vTaKai  at  different  points.  An 
interesting  feature  of  this  inscription  is  the  formula  near  the  end, 

^1  d^  xd  rir  nap6,  t6v  vofiop  notijai;!,  ro  re  i€p6p  koi  to  rtfitvos  KaBaipim 
naX  cirtpc(/r«0,  ^  tlvoxof  €aT9»  r a i  aatfitiai,    (Coxnp2iT^  Sdkf^OS  fSfd 

and  loustraiiOf  which  I  read  in  1.  5).  An  inscription  found  near 
the  village  of  Remoustapha  in  Messenia  (ZP.  II,  n.  59)  has  at  the 

end,  rav  dc  prjTpav  ravrak  ypd^avT€i  iv  vroKav  XiBikak  avStvr^  rot  ^(^viOi 

vir^  rhv  va6v  rat  ^apxirpos.  Compare  Dessau  139  (Cenotaphium 
Pisanum),  1.  29,  cippo(\\ie  grandi  secundum  aram  defixso  hoc 
decretum  cum  superioribus  decretis  ....  incidatur  inscul- 
paturve.     An  inscription  given  by  LeBas-Waddington,  1764  a 

(Oeonaea),  contains  these  words  :  &;  hv  rtiv  ori^Xi^y  a<l>apiaj3  fj  ra  cV  avr^ 

old  market-place.  We  find  references  to  graves  in  the  market-places  of  many 
Greek  towns,  of  distinguished  men,  in  some  cases  attended  with  divine  honors  • 
e.  g.,  at  Elaea,  of  Thersander  (Paus.  9,  5,  14);  at  Amphipolis,  of  Brasidas  as 
founder  and  preserver  (Thuc.  5, 11) ;  at  Syracuse,  oi  Timoleon  (Plut.,  Tim.  39) ; 
at  Elis,  of  Oxylus  as  founder  (Strabo  10, 463  ;  cf.  Paus.  6, 24, 9) ;  at  Mantinea,  of 
Podares  (Paus.  8,  9.  9) ;  at  Sicyon,  of  Aratus  (Plut.,  Arat.  53,  T&rrov  i^e^fuvoi 
irepUmTov  QOTrep  OLKtOT^  Kol  our^pa  T^i  ndXeug  kK^Sevaav  ....  xai  dhovoiv  airr^ 
Bvaiav^  r^  //iv,  'i  r^v  n6Xiv  atrfp^a^e  r^f  rvpawiSoQ  ijfiip^  ....  koX  t^  dvaiav  kxeivf^ 
ZuT^pta  npooayopeiovai,  r^v  61  tov  fiifvd^  kv  ff  yeviaBcu  rhv  &vSpa  Siafivtifioveixnet, 
T7f  /ih  oiv  TTporkpaq  rev  Atdf  tov  ^ar^poc  Kari^pxeTo  dwfndXoc) ;  at  Megalopolis,  of 
Philopoemen,  attested  by  an  insc,  Dittenberger,'  289  {ISpfjaaaOat  6k  eic  rifiav 

avTov  kv  rat  ayopat  rb  fivafia  koI  ktUjcu  fierd  ratviac  rit  baria kcu  Pu/ibv 

KaraoKevdoai  XevKd^Oov  oc  K6X?uaTov  koI  pot^vrelv  kv  rai  dfUpcu  rdi  Aiof  Zur^po^ ; 
so  Ditt.).  Perhaps  the  sacrifice  of  oxen  to  Juppiter  Territor  may  have  been 
connected  in  a  similar  way  with  the  cult  of  Romulus.  See  also  Roscher't 
Lex.  I  2,  col.  2516  ff.,  Die  Heroisierung  verstorbener  Menschen;  Rohde, 
Psyche*  I,  p.  159  ff-;  H.  P-  35©  ff. 

^Compare  Dittenberger'  635  (Athens),!.  23,  ovaypdifHii  6i  T66e  rd  j^fff^fta 
.  .  .  kv  (srfj'hji  "ktdivrji  koI  ar^aai  kv  toi  Tepkvei  tov  Atovixiov,  Colli tz-Bechtel 
4530  (Laconia),  1.  35,  dvaypayjfdvTu  ,     eig  OTdhiv  ireTplvav  kv  Toi  Upoi  ru 

*Air6XXuvo^,  See  also  Athen.  VI  27,  ndv  Tt^  av€ualt^  krrl  Tivog  ffrt^Ajyc  ykypairrtu 
*  Tolv  6k  Poolv  Tolv  iye/iAvoiv  toIv  k^aipovfikvotv  (cf.  uxwunia  kapia)^Tb iikv 
TpiTov  pipOQ  tl^  Thv  ayova  to,  6k  6i)0  pkpri  rd  fikv  trtpov  Tip  lepelt  t6  6k  Toif 
irapaaiTdtc*.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  this  inscription  refers  to  the 
Dioscuri,  whose  worship,  according  to  Helbig,  was  introduced  very  early  in 
Rome,  probably  before  the  fifth  century.  With  the  cult  probably  came  the 
le^et  sacrae. 
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ycyXvfi/icVa  $  fxtrapjg  airr^v,  avrbv  (^10X17  Koi  yivot  avroZ.       An  inscription 

fromOlympia  ( Jahreshefte  d.  Oest.  Arch.  Inst.,  1898, p.  i97),closes 

with  the  words  al  dc  rtp  abMokr^hai  (¥  raw  arakaw  &p  ayakfiaTo<f>»pap 

i6»ra  vdirx^v,  which  Szanto  translates  **  Wenn  aber  jemand  auf  der 
Stele  ausloscht,  so  soil  er  Strafe  leiden  wie  ein  Dieb  von  Gotter- 
bildern  ".    Similarly,  Dittenberger'  602  (lasos),  tj¥  d/  ns  rriw  arrjXrip 

d<l>apiC7}i  fj  ra  ypafifxaraf  iraaxcVcD  w  IrpocrvXoff.'  These  tWO  inscrip- 
tions have  suggested  to  me  a  restoration  to  which  I  shall  recur 
later,  1^1^/ ^^?in  ....  violtisid  patiiod  quam  set  sakros  esed\ 
but  it  must  be  granted  that  such  a  formula,  if  relating  to  the 
cifipus  itself,  would  be  more  in  place  at  the  end  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  inscription."  For  this  and  for  other  reasons,  which 
will  appear  later,  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  the  inscrip- 
tion has  to  do  with  a  sacred  grove  or  a  sacred  tree.  ''The  groves 
were  God's  first  temples  ",  says  our  American  poet  Bryant,  and 
Pliny  before  him  had  written  (N.  H.  12,  1)  "  Haec  fuere  numinum 
templa  priscoque  ritu  simplicia  rura  etiam  nunc  deo  praecelUniem 
arborem  dicant,  nee  magis  auro  fulgentia  atque  ebore  simulacra 
quam  lucos  et  in  his  silentia  ipsa  adoramus''.  In  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  (Lachmann,  Grom.  I,  p.  241),  under  Provincia  Dal- 
maiarufny  we  read,  "  In  quibus  locis  arbores  intactae  stare 
videntur,  in  his  locis  veteres  sacrificium  faciebant  ".^    The  sacred 

^  This  formula  must  be  very  old.  Lehmann  (Klio  3,  325)  says  of  it,  **  Sie 
sind  die  wOrtliche  Uebersetxung  der  stfindigen  Fluch-fonnel  der  babylonisch- 
assyrischen  wie  der  ihnen  nachgebildeten  vorarmenisch-chaldischen  Keil- 
inschriften  ",  referring  also  to  Zeits.  d.  Deutsch.  Morg.  Gesellsch.,  1902,  p.  109, 
where  he  gives  a  translation  of  an  inscription  of  Chaldea  of  the  seventh 
century  B.  C  which  I  quote  only  in  part,  "  wer  diese  Stele  serstOrt,  wer  sie 
besch&digt,  wer  ihren  Standort  verandert,  wer  sie  mit  Erde  bedeckt,  wer  sie 
ins  Wasser  wirft,  ....  die  GOtter  mOgen  seinen  Namen,  seinen  Samen, 
seine  Nachkommen  aus  den  Landen  vertilgen".  Compare  CoUitz-Bechtel 
5632  (Teos)  at  the  end,  "Of  hv  raar^hic  kv  itctv  fjirapif  yiypairrtu  ^  nard^n  ^ 
^ivudfia  kKKdrfm  ^  d^viag  noiifGei,  Ktlvav  airdXXoaStu  koX  airrbv  kcu  yhog  rd  luivov, 
Cf.  Ziebarth,  Der  Fluch  im  griechischen  Recbt,  Hermes  30,  57-70. 

'Compare  CIL.  VI  29938,  qui  vendiderit  sive  titnlnm  eraserit;  VI  399I3, 
39923,  and  Wamser,  De  lure  Sepulcrali  Romanomm  quid  tituli  doceant,  p.  30  ff. 

'  That  a  piacnlar  offering  might  be  made  in  connection  with  the  restoration 
of  an  inscription  appears  from  CIL.  X  8259,  et  scripturam  tituli  at  pristinam 
formam  resiUuere^iaculoprius  dato  operis  faciendi  ove  aira,  but  here  there  is  refer- 
ence to  the  removal  of  a  tomb,  and  a  piacular  offering  in  connection  with  the 
violation  of  a  grove  is  certainly  much  more  probable  in  our  inscription. 

»Cf.  Livy  3,  «5,  7 ;  Ovid,  Fasti,  3,  295. 
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groves*  of  Rome  have  been  well  treated  by  Giorgio  Stara-Tedde 
(Bull.  Arch.  Comm.  di  Roma,  1905,  189-232).  The  number  of 
such  groves  was  great ;  and  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  prove 
the  existence  in  the  earliest  period  of  a  grove  or  sacred  tree  near 
the  Stele,  there  is  nothing  to  disprove  it,  and  the  existence  of 
such  a  grove  or  tree  in  connection  with  a  heroon  is  a  priori  most 
probable.'  At  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  was  the  grove  of  Silvanus. 
Aust  (Religion  der  Rdmerip.4i)  says,  '*Vielleicht  waren  auch 
die  heiligen  Baume  Roms,  wie  die  alte  Eiche  auf  dem  Capitol, 
und  der  Feigenbaum,  Ficus  Ruminalis,  auf  dem  Comitium,  nur 
die  letzten  Zeugen  eines  reicheren  heiligen  Waldbestandes  "• 
Festus,  p.  62,  says,  "  Fagutal  sacellum  lovis,  in  quo  fagus  arbor, 
quae  lovis  sacra  habebatur"  (cf.  Varro,  L.  L.  V  49).  For  in- 
scriptions in  connection  with  such  trees  see  Pliny  (N.  H.  16,  237), 
'*  Vetustior  autem  urbe  in  Vaticano  ilex,  in  qua  titulusaereislitteris 
Etruscis'  religione  iam  tum  dignam  fuisse  significat ''.     Possibly 

^Oa  the  general  subject  of  tree  worship,  besides  the  well-known  work  of 
Boetticher  "  Ueber  den  Baumkultus''  see  the  article  on  Arbores  sacrae  in 
Daremberg-Saglio,  Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  today  (1902,  p.  90  ff.); 
Winter,  Die  Birke  im  Volksliede  der  Letten  (Arch.  f.  Relig.,  Wiss.,  II  16  ff.); 
Hirt,  Die  Indogermanen,  p.  738  ff.;  Rohde,  Psyche'  I,  p.  191. 

'  Whoever  has  read  the  articles  of  Boni,  Hfllsen,  Pais,  Studniczka,  Pinza, 
Petersen,  and  others  on  the  lapis  tnger  and  the  various  monuments  associated 
with  it,  will  know  how  little  agreement  has  been  reached  among  archaeologists 
as  to  the  date  of  these  objects.  In  the  latest  article  known  to  me,  Petersen 
(Roem.  Mitteilungen  21,  pp.  193-210,  Comitium  und  Rostra)  defends  the  posi- 
tion taken  in  his  earlier  work  (Comitium,  Rostra,  Grab  des  Romulus,  Rome, 
1904),  in  which  he  claims  that  the  Stele  is  older  than  the  tomb  in  its  present 
position.  In  his  diagram,  p.  10,  the  position  of  the  earlier  tomb  (Grab  I  ?)  is 
marked  by  a,  and  is  at  quite  a  little  distance  from  the  present  tomb  (Grab  II=E). 
But  if  the  tomb  was  renewed,  it  is  possible  that  the  cippus  was  renewed  too 
(see  Studniczka  Jahresh.  d.  Oest.  Arch.  Inst.,  6, 155),  and  that  its  inscriptions 
were  copied  from  an  earlier  cippus^  perhaps  already  in  a  mutilated  condition. 
Thus  perhaps  might  be  reconciled  the  view  (e.  g.,  of  Pais)  which  puts  the 
inscription  in  the  fourth  century,  with  the  view  which,  on  account  of  the  lan- 
guage, puts  it  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  It  is  to  the  earlier  date  that  my 
contention  for  the  sacred  tree  would  apply. 

*  Dionysius  (IV  26)  says  of  an  old  arifKn  in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the 
Aventine,  *'  avrr\  dtifutvev  ^  arffhi  fuxpt  nyf  i/«7f  ^XikIo^  ev  t^  r^  *kfiTifu6oi 
Upffi  Kitfihnj,  ypafifi&Tinf  Ixowja  ;t'apairr^/)ac,  olf  rh  naXaibv  if  'EAX^  ixPV^**» 
Either  Pliny*s  description  or  that  of  Dionysius  might  have  been  used  of  the 
Stele  of  which,  in  the  first  official  notice,  Gamurrini  (Not.  d.  Scav.,  1899, 
p.  159)  says,  **  incisa  in  grandi  lettere  di  forma  arcaico-greca  assai  somigliante 
a  quella  delle  piCi  antiche  iscrizioni  etrusche  dell*  Etruria  marittima '*• 
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then  our  inscription  refers  not  to  a  iticus,  but  to  a  single  tree,  and 
in  connection  with  the  tomb  of  Romulus  one  naturally  thinks  of 
the  ^cus  or  caprificus*  Pais  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (Storia  di 
Roma,  p.  739), ''  Romolo  non  ^,  come  da  taluni  si  h  pensato,  un 
puro  e  vuoto  *  eponimo  \  creato  dagli  antichi  eruditi,  ma  una  sol 
cosa  con  '  lupiter  Ruminus  \  Aug.  d.  c.  d.  VII  11,  il  dio  onorato 
sotto  forma  di  fico,  analogo  air  'lupiter  Viminus'  del  Viminale 
Varro,  L.  L.  V  51 ".  While  we  cannot  follow  Pais  here  and 
elsewhere  in  his  etymologies  after  the  brilliant  proof  of  Schulze 
(Eigennamen  580  fT.)  that  the  names  Roma  and  Romulus  are  of 
Etruscan  origin,  the  importance  of  the  ficus  or  caprificus  in  the 
legendary  account  of  Romulus  and  the  founding  of  Rome  is  not 
to  be  doubted.  In  the  freiSco  discovered  at  Pompeii  in  1903^  the 
ficus  Ruminalis  appears,  and  according  to  Pais  the  caprificus  is 
represented  more  than  once  in  the  landscape.'  Of  course  it  will 
be  objected  that  hamfikam  is  impossible,  2^  ficus  is  fem.;  but  there 
are  not  a  few  instances  oi  ficus  masc,  and  this  may  have  been 
the  original  gender.  Aufrecht  (Rhein.  Mus.  35,  320),  in  dis- 
cussing martius,  which  he  derives  from  mas,^  says,  *'  Um  nur  das 
grammatische  im  Auge  zu  behalten,  scheint  daraus  zu  folgen,  dass 
weder  arias  noch  die  Baumnamen  der  o-  and  u-  Stamme 
urspriinglich  im  Lateinischen  feminina  sein  konnten.  Ausnahmen 
von  der  Regel  giebt  es  ohnehin  manche.  Unser  Baum  blieb 
immer  masculin,  und  im  Skr.  sind  vriksAa,  druma  und  alle  grossen 

^  See  Not.  d.  ScaTi,  1905,  p.  93  fT. 

'  See  Pais,  Ancient  Legends  of  Roman  Historyt  p.  47  ff.,  and  for  a  more 
popular  account.  The  Century,  Vol.  LXIX,  p.  597  ff.,  with  a  color  drawing 
after  the  original  in  the  Naples  Museum.  On  p.  601  Pais  says, "  The  ancients 
considered  the  fig-tree  but  as  a  symbol  of  fruitfulness.  A  wild  fig-tree,  or,  as 
the  ancients  called  it,  the  caprificus,  was  present  in  nearly  all  the  most  sacred 
places  of  Rome,  such  as  the  Comitium,  near  the  temple  of  Saturn,  and  at  the 
Lacus  Curtius.  The  shape  of  the  fruit,  and  the  milk  which  it  gives,  caused 
the  ancients  to  apply  to  it  the  same  name  as  that  given  to  the  breasts;  namely, 
ruma.  In  its  turn  the  conception  that  trees  were  sacred  and  animated  by 
divinities  caused  the  belief  that  the  fig-tree  at  the  base  of  the  Lupercal  was 
sacred  to  Jupiter  Ruminus  and  to  the  pastoral  goddess  Rumina.  All  favors  the 
belief  that,  just  as  there  were  cities  in  Latium  called  Ficana  and  Ficulea,  so 
the  most  ancient  community  of  the  Palatine  should  have  been  called  the  city 
Rome  from  the  sacred  tree  near  the  Lupercal  and  near  the  Porta  Romanula". 

'Walde,  Et.  Wtb.,  abandons  this  derivation  of  marifus,  but  it  seems  to  be 
entirely  adequate  for  mariia  (viiis)  and  was  without  doubt  the  popular 
etymology;  cf.  Isidorus,  Or.  9,  7,  2.  See  Brugmann,  I.  F.  21,  315,  Die  grie- 
chischen  und  italischen  femininen  Substantiva  auf  -os. 
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Baume  gleichen  Geschlechtes  ".   I  may  add  that  vafa,  the  banyan, 
or  Indian  fig-tree,  and  pippala^  the  holy  fig-tree,  are  masc;  and 
Max  Miiller  (India,  What  It  Can  Teach  Us,  1883,  p.  50)  says  of 
modern  India,  **  In  most  villages  there  is  a  sacred  tree,  a  pipal- 
tree  {Ficus  Indicd)     .     .    .    generally  supposed  to  be  occupied 
by  one  of  the  Hindu  deities ''.     In  Greek  crvr^  is  fern.;  but  both 
f/MMor,^  and  rpayoi  =  caprtficus  (cf.  Pans.  4,  20)  are  masc.     Arbor 
in  Latin  is  to  be  sure  almost  universally  fem.     The  Thesaurus 
gives  a  few  late  exx.  of  the  masc.;'  and  in  CIL.  XIII  1780  we  find 
aram  et  signum  inter  duos  ar bares  over  against  Pliny,  N.  H, 
II,  83,  inter  duas  ar  bores,    Cato,  Agr.  42,has  de  eo  fico  and 
Lucilius  (198,  Marx)  has   primos  ficos  of  the  fruit.'     I  attach, 
however,  especial  importance  to  Macrobius,  Sat.  3,  20,  3,  **  Tar- 
quitius  autem  Priscus^  in  Ostentario  arborario  sic  ait : 

arbores,  quae  inferam  deonim  avertentiumque 
in  tutela  sunt,  eas  infelices  nominant 
alternum  sanguinem  filicem  ileum  tUrum} 

In  the  same  passage  we  have  pirum  stivaticumf  although  Varro, 
R.  R.  I  40,  h^s pirum  sihaticam.  Paton,  in  a  recent  article  (Rev. 
Arch.,  1907,  p.  52),  speaking  of  caprification  •  says,  "  The  wild  fig, 
although  this  is  not  a  physiological  fact,^  was  regarded  as  the 

^  Conon  in  the  passage  cited  later  uses  kpivedc  both  as  m.  and  f. 

'  Appel,  De  genere  neutro  intereunte  in  Lingua  Latina,  p.  40,  gives  later 
exx.  of  ar^  masc.  and  shows  that  names  of  trees  are  masc.  in  the  Romance 
languages.  So  fico  is  masc.  in  Italian  and  the  French  speak  oi  le  figuierruminai\ 
cf.  Daremberg-Saglio,  1.  c,  p.  357,  where  two  medallions  of  Antoninus  Pius  are 
given  showing  the  fictis  Ruminalis,  In  foot-note  13  are  given  the  passages  in 
which  there  is  reference  to  a  sacred  fig-tree  in  Rome. 

'For  other  exx.  of  ficus,  the  fruit,  masc.  see  Neue'  I  936  and  ALL.  X  256. 
On  the  other  hand  ficus  tuae  occurs  in  a  Pompeian  insc,  IV  1820;  and  ficus 
innata  in  the  Acts  of  the  Arval  Brethren,  CIL.  VI  2099. 

^On  Tarquitius  Priscus  see  especially  Thulin,  Italische  Sakrale  Poesie  und 
Prosa.  p.  I  ff.,  and  for  this  passage  p.  71. 

*  Hipponax,  Frag.  34,  Bergk,  has  Zv/otv  fiiXaivav,  afiniXov  Kaaiyv^nfv, 

'Cf.  Reitzenstein,  Der  Anfang  des  Lexikons  des  Photios,  p.  137,  av/fplvturro^ 
avKt^y  where  kpived^  occurs  as  masc. 

^  In  direct  opposition  to  this  statement  Hehn  J  Kulturpflanzen,  p.  99  (cf.  pp, 
550  and  577),  says,"  Der  sogenannte  Cfl/nf/*Vi«,  welcher  sich  vorzugsweise  im 
wilden  Zustande  vorfindet,  ist  nicht,  wie  Graf  Solms-Laubach  anzunehmen 
geneigt  war,  die  einzige  wilde  Urform  der  Kulturfeige,  sondem  er  ist,  wie 
Fritz  MUller  betonte  und  nachher  Graf  Solms  (Hot.  Zeitung,  1885,  Nos.  33-36) 
best&tigte,  die  m&nnliche  Pflanze,  die  Essfeige,  die  weibliche  Pflanze,  welche 
in  der  Kultur  weiter  ausgebildet  und  fixiert  wurde".    Ramsay  (Pauline  and 
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male  tree,  the  cultivated  fig  as  the  female.  Helladius  says  the 
male  Pharmakoi  wore  black  JigSy  the  female  white  '*.  Frazer 
(Lectures  on  the  early  history  of  the  Kingship,  1905,  p.  270),  dis- 
cussing the  Nonae  Caproiinae  and  caprification,  says,  **  The  wild 
fig-tree  is  a  male,  and  the  cultivated  fig-tree  is  a  female  *' ;  (p.  272), 
*'  The  association  of  the  death  of  Romulus  with  the  festival  of  the 
wild  fig-tree  can  hardly  be  accidental,  especially  as  he  and  his 
twin  brother  were  said  to  have  been  suckled  by  the  she- wolf  under 
a  fig-tree.  The  clue  to  the  association  is  probably  furnished  by 
the  old  belief  that  the  king  is  responsible  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  We  may  conjecture  that  in  like  manner  the  Roman  king 
was  expected  to  make  the  fig-trees  blossom  and  bear  figs,  and 
that,  in  order  to  do  so,  he  went  through  a  form  of  Sacred  Marriage 
on  the  July  day,  when  the  husbandmen  resorted  to  a  more  effica- 
cious means  of  producing  the  same  result".  The  term  ficus 
ruminalis  does  not  reveal  its  gender,  but  I  must  admit  that  in  all 
the  Latin  versions  of  the  legend,  with  the  exception  of  some 
variants  in  Serv.,  Aen.  8,  90,^  the  adjectives  and  pronouns  in 
agreement  with  it  are  feminine.  Dionysius  also,  3,  71,  in  the 
legend  of  Attus  Navius, has  irXi^ator  r^r  Upat  avKfjt.  Plutarch, 
however,  (Romulus  4)  has  *Hv  dc  ir\jj<riop  ipivtos  h¥  'Patfu^dXioy 

fKokovVf  (Romulus  29)  Kafrparirai  fuv  al  ¥&vai  Koikovvrai  dui  t6p  € pivthp 

Kan pi<f>iKop  vir6 'P«»fiai»y 6voyM(<&ii€vop ;  cf.  Plut., Camillus 33.  Conon, 
c.  48  (cf.  Rhein.  Mus.  4, 529),  evidently  under  theinfluence  of  Roman 
writers,  has  /piyfdr  both  masc.  and  fem. :  avrri  (^aKa<f>fj)  dc  fitra  noWfjw 

<f>opdv  trtpl  npoUxovaav  fi6pa  KarlaxtTai  plCait  cptyfov,  tf  piyas  tictiat 
cVe^uxct,  and  a  little  further  on,  diUwrai  dc  paprvpla  r&p  rorc 
trap^  'Ptopaioit  tirX  r^t  dyopat  €piv€6t  (Cpd,  roO /SovXcvn^ptov  iciyi(Xt<ri 

xaXKois  ir€pitipyofJvfi.*    Pais  (Storia  di  Sicilia,  pp.  186  and  612)  calls 

other  studies,  p.  190)  says,  "  The  wild  fig-tree,  or  male  fig,  is  in  appearance 
exactly  like  the  fig-tree,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  person  can  detect.  It  very  often 
grows  on  walls  or  stony  places  ".  How  Pais  is  able  to  distinguish  the  capHfUus 
from  the  ficus  in  the  Pompeian  fresco,  I  do  not  know. 

^  Thilo  gives  '*  ficus  ruminalis,  ad  quam  eiecti  sunt  Remus  et  Romulus,  quae 

{qui,  ASM)  fuit  ubi  nunc  est  lupercal  in  circo quamvis  ficnm 

Ruminalem  alii  a  Romulo  velint  diciam  (dictum,  F). 

*On  the  basis  of  this  and  other  passages  (cf.  Livy  i,  36)  H(llsen,Formae 
Urbis  Romae  antiquae  (III  A  1),  has  indicated  the  ficus  by  a  tiny  tree  to  the 
left  of  the  steps  of  the  Curia  Hostilia.  This,  of  course,  does  not  make  against 
the  possibility  of  a  ficus  or  caprificus  existing  600  or  500  B.  c.  near  the  site  of 
the  Stele.  A  caprificus  might  spring  up  anywhere;  cf.  Hor.,  Epod.  5,  17, 
sepuUris  capHficos  erutas ;  Properttus  4, 5, 74 ;  and  Mayor's  note  on  Jut.  10, 144. 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  both  the  founding  of  Tarentum  f  Diodonis 
8, 2i)  and  that  of  Rhegium  (Dionysius  19,  2)  are  connected  in 
legend  with  a  caprificus.    In  the  former  passage  rpar^oi  is  used ;  in 
the  latter,  where  there  is  reference  to  the  union  of  vine  and  fig-tree, 
we  have  the  words  app^va  dc  rw  rpivcdv.     As  we  have  evidence  for 
fictis  masc,  I  see  no  reason  why  caprificus  should  not  have  been 
masc.  in  the  earliest  Latinity ;  cf.  oleaster  masc.  and  pirus  siivaiicus 
cited  above.     Caprificus  is  not  found  in  Plautus,  Ennius,  Cato  or 
Varro  R.  R.     In  Terence,  Ad.  577,  where  it  first  appears,  it  is 
fern. ;  and  there  Donatus  refers  to  II.  VI  433,  where  we  have  wap 
ipivtov.     Evans,  on  "  Mycenaean*  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult"  (Jour,  of 
Hell.  Stud.  21,  p.  128),  discussing  the  Ficus  RuminaliSy  says, 
"  But  there  is  nevertheless  some  interesting  evidence  that  Rome 
herself  was  indebted  to  prehistoric  Greece  for  some  of  the  oldest 
elements  of  her  religion ; "  and  again,  "  The  Sacred  Fig-Tree  in 
fact  is  in  a  very  different  case  from  the  beech  of  Fagutalis,  the 
oak  of  Feretrius,  or  the  cornel  of  Quirinus,  the  cult  of  which  may 
well  have  been  brought  with  them  by  the  Latin  immigrants  from 
the  north  of  the  Apennines.    The  sanctity  of  the  fig-tree  belongs 
essentially  to  the  more  southern  Mediterranean  climes.     It  was, 
as  has  been  shown  above,  a  sacred  tree  of  the  Mycenaean  world ; 
and  its  veneration  was  preserved  to  historic  times  on  Laconian 
and  Attic  soil.     At  Rome  too  we  find  it  traditionally  connected 
with  the  most  primitive  element  of  Greece  ".'    Wissowa,  discuss- 
ing Baumkultus  in  Pauly,  col.  166,  says,  "  Die  Sitte,  Baume  um 
das  Grab  zu  pflanzen,  ist  uralt  und  schon  durch  Homer,  II.  VI 
419,  bezeugt,'  ....  und  findet  sich  noch  heute  in  Griechenland 
und  in  Kleinasien,  namentlich  bei  den  Grabern  von  vornehmen 
Turken  oder   mohamedanischen    Heiligen ".    A  writer  in  Folk 
Lore  (XVII,    1906,   p.  199),  speaking  of  Egypt,  says,   "  The 
Sh^kh's  tomb  generally  has  a  tree  standing  by  the  side  of  it,  as 
the  sacred  tree  stood  beside  the  chapel  of  the  local  deity  in  the 
Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  "•     Ramsay  (Pauline  and  other  Studies, 
p.  173),  speaking  of  Asia  Minor,  says,  "  The  tree  nearest  the  spring 

*Cf.  also  Karo.  Altkretischc  KultstStten.  Arch.  f.  Relig.  Wiss.  7, 142  ff. 

*The  parallels  which  he  then  gives  to  the  fabled  suckling  of  the  twins  are 
interesting  but  I  have  not  room  to  quote  them.  It  may  of  coarse  be  urged 
that  all  these  legends  are  late  inventions. 

'Keil  (Rhein.  Mus.  17,  67),  discussing  the  spurious  Calchas  inscription, 
quotes  the  scholion  of  Tsetzes  to  Lycophron  980,  6  K&'XxfH  avrov  KoreyiXa  bdev 
bpyiaOel^  6  'HpaxA^f  irar&^ag  aMv  Kov6i}.ift  airiKtetve  Koi  iOayffe  neplrbv  ipivedv. 
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is  hung  with  patches  of  rag,  fastened  to  it  by  modern  devotees. 
The  peasants'  language  is  as  poor  as  their  ritual.  If  you  ask 
them  why  they  hang  their  rags  on  the  tree,  the  one  explanation 
is  *  dede  var\  'there  is  a  dede  *.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  idea  of  the  sacred  tree  is  older  than  the  sculpture.  Dede  = 
*  father  of  the  tribe  or  settlement  '*'.  With  this  primitive  custom 
still  preserved,  may  we  not  compare  Romulus,  the  father  of  the 
settlement,  and  his  sacred  tree,  the ^iis?^ 

Pais  (Ancient  Legends,  p.  34)  says,  "  That  the  abyss  of  the 
LoLcus  CurHtis  extended  toward  the  Volcanal  and  the  niger  lapis 
is  deducible,  I  think,  from  the  fact  that  Curtius  was  supposed  to 
have  precipitated  himself  into  the  abyss  by  starting  from  the 
temple  of  Concord,  which  overlooked  the  Volcanal  and  the 
Comitium".  Again,  on  p.  283,  'M  think  I  have  demonstrated 
that  the  marsh  called  Caprea  was  originally  situated  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  where  the  Caprificus^  or  wild  fig-tree,  was,  near  Xheputeal 
of  Navius  and  the  tomb  of  Romulus.  See  my  Storia  di  Roma 
^  2)  P*  741*  Indeed,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  chapter  on  the 
'Origins  of  Rome',  all  the  evidence  favors  the  belief  that  the 
palus  Caprea  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Jicus  Ruminalis ;  that  is,  in  the 
Velabrum  Mains  ".'  I  would  then  propose  to  read,  tentatively, 
Quoi  horn  (Jumke  ?)  kaprifikam  violasid  or,  if  one  prefer,  loukom. 
The  form  laukam  is  required  by  the  Osc.  lUvkei  and  by  the  Lex 
Spoletiana  (Dessau  491 1),  which  I  quote  here  entire  for  conve- 
nience of  reference,  **honce  loucom  ne  qu[i]s  violatod,  neque 
exvehito  neque  exferto  quod  louci  siet,  neque  cedito,  nesei  quo  die 
res  deina  anua  fiet ;  eod  die,  quod  rei  dinai  cau[s]a  [f  ]iat,  sine 
dolo  cedre  [l]icetod.  Sei  quis  violasit,  love  bovid  piaclum  datod; 
sei  quis  scies  violasit  dolo  malo,  lovei  bovid  piaclum  datod  et  a. 
CCC  moltai  suntod.  Eius  piacli  moltaique  dicator[ei]  exactio 
est[od]  ". 

^  For  graves  planted  with  trees  see  Altmann,  Die  rdmischen  Grabaltare  der 
Kaiserzeit,  p.  260  ff. ;  Rohde,  Psyche,'  I  230. 

'  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  view  does  not  accord  with  HQlsen,  Das  Forum 
Romanum.  All  that  I  am  anxious  to  prove  is  the  natural  association  of  some 
fUus  or  caprifieus  with  the  tomb  of  Romulus.  The  tree  itself  may  have  dis. 
appeared  early,  perhaps  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion,  and  left  no  record 
of  itself  in  literature.  The  ficui  Ruminalis  was  represented  on  the  Ara  Pacit 
(Not.  d.  Scavi,i903,  p.  553).  A  sacred  fig-tree,  not  the  Ruminalis,  is  repre- 
sented on  one  of  the  balustrades  of  the  Forum  (Platner,  Topography  of 
Ancient  Rome,  p.  250;  HQlsen,  Forum,  p.  88  ;  see  also  p.  157,  the  relief  of  the 
temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Uffizi,  Florence). 
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The  law  against  digging  up  olive  trees  in  Athens  is  given  by 
Pseudo- Demosthenes  against  Macartatus  (1074).*  Many  Greek 
inscriptions  give  the  penalties  attaching  to  the  violation  of  a  sacred 
grove.'     So  PZ.  II,  n.  58  (Andania,  about  90  B,  c),  §  15,  fu^dclr 

KOfrrcrfla  ex  tov  Upov  tSkov'  &y  d<  rir  (iXwii  6  flip  doifXos  ftaariyovaBat  vir6  rmp 
itp&Vj  6  dc  cXev^fpos  anortianTti  oaow  Ka  ol  lepoi  tiriKpiptapTi',  PZ.  II,  n.  34 
(Attica,  fourth  cent.  B.  C),  firj  xdnrcir  TO  Upov  TOV  'An6\\<Dvot  prfii  (fHp€ip 
^v\a  prjdi  Kovpov  pr^di  (fipvyava  prjdi  (f>v\X6fio\a  tK  rov  Upov,  iollowed  by 

different  penalties  for  slave  and  free  man ;  PZ.  II,  n.  81, 1.  11  ff., 

fti^dc  rcov  tvbjipovvTtav  (ivtav  Mvbpa  K6nT€iv  tp  roi  dia(ra<f)ovp€vc»i  T6ir»i  pifdt 

KoXovdP  (Ziehen  renders  KoXovtip  by  violare).  See  also  ZP.  II, 
n.  87,  n.  107,  and  n.  153;  Dittenberger*  929, 1. 82;  Collitz-Bechtel 

4629,   1.    128,   ol  dt  tU  Ka  firiPfji  rj  ptpMi  tj  <f>€p€i  ri  t&v  €P  rai  Aiopai  yai  ij 

T&p  dtvdp^oap  r«  K6iTrr)i,  etc. ;  cf.  ColHtz-Bechtel  5027.  Violare  is  sup- 
ported, not  only  by  the  Lex.  Spolet,  but  by  the  following 
passages  :  Paul  us,  p.  46,  Capital  is  lucus,  ubi  si  quid  violaium  esi^ 
caput  violatoris  expiatur;  Ovid,  Met.  8,  741, 

Ille  etiam  Cereale  nemus  violasse  securi 
Dicitur,  et  lucos  ferro  temerasse  vetustos. 

Cicero,  pro  Rabirio  7 ;  Ovid,  Fasti  4,  649,  Silva  vetus  nullaque 
diu  violata  securi ;  Livy  29,  18,  18,  Sed  et  nunc  et  saepe  alias  dea 
suam  sedem  suumque  templum  aut  tutata  est,  aut  a  violatoribus 
gravia  piacula  exegit.      Violare*  is  especially  common  in  sepul- 
chral inscriptions.     Compare  CIL.  I  1081  and  1241,  VI  29913, 
V  7475 ;  Dessau  8177,  8178,  8184,  8197,  quicumquez/t^/az/^rr/sive 
inmutaverit,  sentiat  iratos  semper  sibi.    Violavesit  might  be  read  if 
space  demanded,  but  violasit  is  supported  by  the  Lex  Spoletiana. 
Pliny,  N.  H.  17,  267,  says  of  Cato,   "Idem  arbores  religiosas 
lucosque  succidi  permisit  sacrificio prius facto  cuius  rationem  pre- 
cationemque  eodem  volumine  tradidit ".     The  passage  referred  to 
is  Agr.  139,  Lucum  conlucare  Romano  more  sic  oportet.^^rr^ 
piactUo  facito,  sic  verba  concipito,  *  si  deus,  si  dea  es,  quoium  illud 
sacrum  est,  uti  tibi  ius  ^sX.porco  piacuio  facere,  illiusce  sacri 
coercendi  ergo  harumque  rerum  ergo,  sive  ego,  sive  quis  iussu 
meo  fecerit,  uti  id  recte  factum  siet,  eius  rei  ergo  te  hoc  parco 
piaculo  inmolando  bonas  preces  precor,  uti  sies  volens  propitius 

^  Cf.  also  Paus.  2,  28,  7. 

'  Recently  Hasluck  has  published  a  unique  inscription  from  Cyzicus  (Joum. 
Hell.  Stud.,  1907,  p.  66),  '\o{}'hoq  Ilpeiuoc  rrapavyi^i,  naat  Tolg  Tf^v  Xewciav 
KOKTOvaiv  \6ovvai  ?]  dijvdpiv  koi  .  .  . 

'  Accordingly  one  might  read,  Aam  tumolom  violasit  or  h^m  stUkom  violant 
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mihi  doino  familiaeque  meae  liberisque  meis,  harumce  rerum 
ergo  macte  hoc  porco  piaculo  inmolando  esto  '.*  The  Acts  of 
the  Arval  Brethren*  are  full  of  references  to  expiatory  sacrifices 
(often  prospective)  made  necessary  by  the  felling  of  trees,  or  the 
removal  of  trees  which  had  fallen  through  decay  or  been  struck 
by  lightning.  In  the  earliest  inscription  (CIL.  VI  2023)  preserved 
of  the  year  14  a.  d.  we  have  these  words,  as  restored  by  Henzen  : 
**  cum  arbor  vetustate  in  luco  deae  Diae  cecidisset,  ut  ad  sacrifi- 
cium  consumeretur  neve  quid  ligni  exportaretur  ".  Reference  to 
a  piacular  sacrifice  is  first  made  for  the  year  38,  April  18  (2028), 
''ob  ramum  vetustate  delapsum  in  luco  deae  Diae  sacrificium 
piaculare  fecit  ramumque  exportari  iussit ''.  Similarly  in  2029 
(39  A.  D.),  2053(72),  piaculum  factum  in  luco  deae  Diae  ob  arborem 
quae  a  tempestate  deciderat  per  calaiorem  ei  publicos ;  2054  (75), 
2059  (80),  2060  (81),  2065  (87),  1.  20^  porcas piaculares  dM2&  luco 
coinquendi  et  operis  faciendi  immolavit ;  and  again,  1.  55,  quod 
ramus  ex  arbore  ilicina  ob  vetustatem  deciderit/mrtt/»m  factum 
est  per  calatarem  et  publicos;  cf.  1. 65 ;  2066  (89),  2067  (90  and  91), 
2068  (91  and  92),  2074  (loi),  2075  (105),  2076  (117),  2078  (118), 
2079  (119),  2080  (120),  2082  (125),  2083  (130),  32379  (145),  2086 
(155  and  213),  2095  and  2096  (anni  incerti),  2099  (183),  quod  in 
fastigio  aedis  deae  Diae  ficus  innata  esset,  eruendam  et  aedem 
reficiendam,  immolavit  suovetaurilibus  maioribus;  also  May  19, 
porcitias piacuiares  II  luci  coinchuendi,etc.;  and  184  A.  D., May  18, 
2104  (218),  2105  (221),  2107  (224),  21 10  and  21 16  (an.  incert.). 

In  2104  (218  A.  D.),  the  same  inscription  which  contains  the 
Carmen  Arvale,  we  find  '*  Item  I II I  Kal(endas)  lunias  in  luco 
deae  Diae  Alfenius  Avitianus  promag(ister)  ad  aram  immol(avit) 
porcil(ias)  piacul(ares)  II  luci  coinq(uiendi)  et  operis  faciund(i); 
ibi  vacc(am)  honorar(iam)  imm(olavit)  et  inde  in  tetrastylo 
revers(us)  subsellis  consed(it).  Deinde  reversus  ad  aram  extas 
reddidit  porcilar{es).  Item  in  circo  in  foculo  arg(enteo)  cespiti 
ornato  extam  vacc(inafn)  redd{idit).  In  2105,  of  221  A.  d.,  we 
have  piaculum  factum  ...  in  luco  deae  Diae  ob  ferri  inla- 
tione  scripturae  et  scalpturae  marmoris  per  Fl(avium)  Archelaum 
c(larissimum)  v(irum)  fratrem  Arval(em)  et  public(os)  et  a  sacris, 
porcam  piacular{em)  struibus  fertis  et  agnam,  quorum  extae 
redditae sunt.    In2i07,of  224  a. D.,ob  ferri  inlationem  scriptur(ae) 

^  For  a  translation  of  this  passage  into  Italian  see  De  Marchi,  II  Culto  Privato 
di  Roma  Antica  I,  p.  132. 
'  Cf.  Weisweilcr,  J  J.  139,  p.  39  ff. 


.^otmnz^  ~:z:?:t,:^  if  fezlult^i^. 


tif!?g?TTH!g  icix  '-T7f7'T.«ifc>     Z^muiAL'*  liSi  "fat  ^J3^   V  2x.  23  aad 

Hil'idLSL.  JI    TT?^::  lining    .K  JL  JXESST^ECL  £SdB  iiLCLUliS  to  be 

nix.  rrzcr^uTTZL  ZASIAS  =^^irsaacraK?  =^innnD5cr€3, 

£i  ?l-TTTr.i:Tn  pmccaed  /"nwrf^rragr  =:^^MiucrcsL     Pcx*  tke 

Lj  ise  It  -^rrsg::  iir  -^cr::  see  I,  .inagy'?  scoe  ok  Capcfvi  96^ 

oc -^rrraj-  iad  -xrir  see  OCcm  Srn5gs  3  tie 


cf.  AI.K  I  J.  ^7. 

*  Far  £«r«cr  = /«^  cf .  Wal^ie,  E;l  Wt&L ;  BKckeler.  Rkom.  M«.  58,479. 
aad  ALL.  i,  104. 

*CompMn  the  ^ioss  CGL.  V  197.  >*  ^^^n  iMwrfif  /iiiwAiw  >«rte: 
*B«t  see  ALU  i,  115  msd  VI  »77. 

*  Cicero  uses  vcJ^garit,  b«t  wml^mriuj^  is  focBd  m  earlier  writen^  Is  a  phiase 
like  pro  Quiact.  56,  wmtgmris  *t  minictK  stmt,  vm^gmnm  aufkt  oooie  fnm  wm^pmris 
or  volgurims ;  and  coafasioB  naj  hare  arisen  in  this  way.  It  is  not  aeccsnuj  to 
assume  for  ereiy  case  a  shortening  of  -mrims  to  -^ris ;  cH  MohL  Chrosolosie  da 
latin  mlgaire,  p.  285,  and  Nene'  Fonnenlehre  s,  158  C 
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The  use  of  the  pig  as  an  expiatory  offering,  and  to  chthonic 
deities,  is  common  to  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  In  a 
poem  ('*  Contra  clericos  inhertes  et  desides  ")  quoted  by  Usener 
(Rhein.  Mus.  24,  391),  occur  the  amusing  lines: 

Qui  non  exercet  mentem  corpusque  cohercet 
Est  similis  porco  Libitina  dignus  et  Oreo. 

In  the  sacrificial  Calendar  of  Cos  to  which  I  have  frequently 
referred  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  ZP.  I,  n.  8,  B.,1.  4,  we  have 
preserved  the  words  KaBalptrai  xocpox.^ 

The  technical  word  used  in  connection  with  offering  exta  is 
reddere?  Servius,  commenting  on  reddimus  exta^  G.  2, 194,  says, 
"sacerdotum  usus  estverbo:  reddi  enim  dicebantur  exta  cum 
probata  et  elixa  arae  superponebantur  ".  In  the  Acta  Lud.  Saec. 
of  the  year  204  we  find  splanchna  reddere}  Sneton.,  Aug.  i,  has 
exta  Marti  redderentur;  and  Tacitus,  Hist.  IV  53,  lustrata  suove- 
taurilibus  area  et  super  caespitem  reddUis  exiis.^ 

At  the  end  of  1.  3  and  the  beginning  of  line  4  the  letters  pre- 
served are  akros  es/ed  Sora,  although  there  is  some  doubt  about 
the  last  letter.*  Scholars  generally  read  sakros  =  sacer^  but  there 
is  a  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  form  esed.  Dessau  explains 
by  sacer  sti,  which,  so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  is  impossible ; 
one  would  expect  rather  sied.  Skutsch'  says,  **  esed  (der  Bedeu- 
tung  nach  esto^  der  Form  nach  schwerlich  =  esset^  das  in  solcher 

>  The  use  of  pig's  blood  in  purification  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  Frazer, 
Pausanias,  Vol.  Ill*  pp.  297  and  593 ;  and  by  Farnell,  The  Cults  of  the 
Greek  States  IV,  p.  303,  where  he  says  of  the  pig,  **  It  was  preeminently  the 
piacular  animal**.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion, 
p.  153,  says,  "  The  pig  of  purification  was  a  ritual  element  so  important  that 
when  Eleusis  was  permitted  (B.  c.  350-327)  to  issue  her  autonomous  coinage, 
it  is  the  pig  that  she  chooses  as  the  sign  and  symbol  of  her  mysteries  *'.  The 
pig  is  often  represented  in  reliefs;  see  Petersen,  Ara  Pacis,  p.  56;  Altmann, 
Die  rOmischen  Grabaltftre,  p.  96.  Hirt,  Die  Indogermanen,  p.  289,  finds  it 
significant  that  in  the  suovttauHHa  the  nu  takes  the  first  place. 

*  Cf.  Blecher,  De  Extispicio,  p.  229 ;  Wissowa,  Religion  353 ;  von  Grien- 
berger,  Das  Carmen  Arvale,  I.  F.  19, 146. 

'Ephem.  Epigr.  VIII,  p.  286. 

^  For  dare  exta  cf.  Cato,  Agr.  134 ;  Ovid,  F.  4,  908 ;  Martial,  11,  57,  4 ;  for 
parricere  {praUere),  Macrobiut,  Sat.  3,  2,  2  ;  Livy,  29,  27,  5 ;  Varro,  R.  R.  i,  29  ; 
Servius,  Aen.  5,  238. 

^Cf.  Rhein.  Mus.  56,  163. 

*  VollmOller,  1.  c,  p.  457,  with  a  reference  to  Ceci,  Rendiconti  d.  Ac.  d. 
Lincei,  1899,  550. 
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Bestimmung  ja  kaum  verstandlich  ware,   sondern   vielleicht  = 
enif  das  hier  wegen  seiner  urspriinglich  konjunktivischen  Natur 
noch  die  Secundarendung  bewahrt  hatte).     Das  Ganze  also  wie 
pair  onus  si  clienti  fraudem  fecerit,  sacer  esto  (Serv.,  A.  VI  609) ;  si 
parentem  puer  verberit     .     .     .,  puer  divis  parentum  sacer  esto 
(Festus);  und  anderes  in  den  sog.  Konigsgesetzen  und  den  12 
Tafeln".*    We  might  explain  esed^s  essei  \{  censuere  preceded, 
as  in  the  S.  Cons,  de  Bacch.,  corresponding  to  ^dofcr  r^  fiov\£  in 
Greek  inscriptions.     I  have  proposed  above  (p.  375)  a  reading 
possible  with  ^ssed  on  the  analogy  of  naax^r»  a>r  i€p6trv\o£  :  Quci 
horn   laukotn   (^fikom)  violasid   patitod  quam  sei  sakrps   esed. 
Servius,  A.  3, 57,  commenting  on '  sacra  fames* ,  says,  "alii  ^  sacra* 
devota  accipiunt  unde  et  ver  sacrum^  alii  sacrum  pro  scelestum  vel 
sacrilegum*\    The  active  form  patitod  could  be  defended  by 
Cic.,de  Leg.  3, 4, 1 1 , "  doceri  a  magistratibus  privatisque  patiunto  ". 
In  a  corrupt  passage,  de  Leg.  2,  57,  Cicero  has  ^' pore  am,  heredi 
esse  contractam,  et  habendas  triduum   ferias,  et  porco  femina 
piaculum  paii\'*  patitor  is  used  twice  by  Plautus  in  As.  375. 
For  quam  sei  compare  CIL.  II  1963  c,  XXIX,  tarn  iustus  tutor 
esto,  quam  si  is  civis   Romanus  et  adgnatus    proxumus  civis 
Romanus  tutor  esset.    One  may  also  compare  Charisius,  K.  I. 
143  f.  siremps  lex  esto  quasi  sacrum  (sacram^  codd.)  violaverit ;  * 
Lex  Agraria  (CIL.  I  200  c,  27),  de  eo  agro  siremps  lex  esto  quart 
sei  is  ager     .     .     .     publicus  fuisset;  Lex  Bantina  (197,].  12), 
siremps  lexs  esto  quasei  sei  is  haace  lege  pecuniam  .  .  .  exegisset. 
One  might  then  propose  sirempse  lex  estod  quam  sei  sakros  esed, 
but  this  would  probably  exceed  the  space,  and  for  so  early  an 
inscription  a  more  direct  form  seems  probable.     Moreover,  we 
can  support  the  use  of  a  fut.  esed  =  erit  from  Greek  inscriptions. 
Dionysius,  to  be  sure  (VI  89),  translates  sacer  esto  by  c^ycaroc 
tarn,  and  the  imper.  is  doubtless  more  frequent  in  Greek.    Reinach 
has  recently  published  (Rev.  d.  ]&t.  Gr.,  1906,  p.  260  ff.)  a  series 
of  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period  from  Aphrodisias 
in  Caria.      In  n.  154  we  have  the  formula  6  iwix^ipffaat  toiovt6  n 

tarn  datfifif    jcol  inaparos  kcX   TVfA0wpvxos    koI  dfrorcicarv    r^  Kpariarg 

fiovXi  apyvpiov  drjvdpia  fi<f>,  etc.    This  formula  is  repeated  with  more 
or  less  variation  in  some  fifteen  inscriptions,  but  in  n.  155  we  find 

6  toiovt6  ri    roXfirfaas    iarai    €7rdparos,  etc.;  in  Q.    1 68  and  n.  I77i 

^  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  formula  sacer  esto  see  Lange,  Kleine  Schiiften 
II  91-125. 
'  For  sirempse  see  Ritschl,  Op.  4,  56,  and  Plant.,  Amph.  73. 
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aTTorctacc.     In  n.  184  Harai  is  due  to  conjecture/     In  the  XII  tables 

I,  4  we  have  ''adsiduo  vindex  adsiduus  csto;  proletario  iam  civi 
quis  volet,  vindex  esto";  but  Cic,  de  leg:.  2,  19,  has  *'  Qui  secus 
faxit,  deus  ipse  vindex  erit".  Compare  Collitz-Bechtel  5267 
(Kyme,  Euboea),  k6£  d'  &v  ^e  KXc<^aci,  Bv<f>\6t  Harai.  Sometimes  we 
have  imp.  and  fut.  combined ;  cf.  Cagnat,  Insc.  Gr.  ad  res  Rom. 

pertinentes  599  (Lycia),  SKX^fdi  firid^A  cfcoro)  Bd^ftai  nva  Ij  daififif  ^arai 
Koi  Upda-vXos  jcol  airoTtiadrn,  etC. ;  696  ( Apollonia),  aXX^  dc  ovdcyl  e^tivai 
ivKxfitvaai  nva^  tj  dfiaf>T€i\6s  ffm  Btois  x^^^^^^^  '^^^^  cjcrciVcCi  Ctc'  Accept- 
ing caprificiis  we  might  read,  with  an  average  of  eighteen  letters 
to  the  line,' 

QUOI  HOM[kaprifikom 
violasid  5]AKR0S  ES 
ED  SORA[noi  nei  redide 
sid  extas  porkil]IASIAS 

Here  Soranoi^'9ioyj\A  correspond  to  the  ^coir  xBovio^^  of  the  Greek 
inscription  just  given.     For  I  accept  Servius'  statement  (Aen. 

II,  785),  '^Soranus  vero  a  Dite,  nam  Ditis  pater  Soranus  vocatur, 
quasi  lupi  Ditis  patris".^    In  case  loukom  be  accepted  rather  than 

^  For  many  similar  inscriptions  see  Rohde,  Psyche,'  2,  p.  342  f.  G.  Hirschfeld 
(KOnigsberger  Studien,  1887,  83-144)  has  shown  that  such  inscriptions  im- 
posing a  fine  are  especially  common  in  Lycia,  and  that  the  original  formula  is 
at  least  as  old  as  the  third  century  B.  c,  occurring  in  an  inscription  from 
Pinara  (C.  4259),  kdv  Si  r/f  trapa  ravra  trot^i^  dfMfnuTu^  loru  Oeuv  ndvruv  xal 
AtfTov^  jcoi  Tov  riioHJV  Koi  irpoaairoretadTu  rd^avrov  dpyvpiov.  Similarly  in  another 
Lycian  inscription,  which  can  be  dated  about  24O  B.  c,  from  Telmessus  (Bull, 
de  Corresp.  Hell.,  1890,  p.  164),  which  provides  for  an  annual  sacrifice  {dittv 
icar'  kviavrdv    .     .     .    jSovv  rp<en^),  we  find  d/iapruXol  laroaav  dtuv  irdmuv, 

'  In  Lat.  sepulchral  inscriptions,  where  a  fine  is  imposed,  we  find  det^  doHt, 
dan  debebiU  inferet,  etc.    For  exx.  see  Wamser,  de  iure  sepulcrali  Romanomm, 

p.  33. 

'  Let  me  say  in  advance  that  in  regard  to  such  forms  as  redidesit  I  feel  quite 
uncertain  as  to  the  ending.  Before  rhotacism  took  place  -iso  rather  than  -eso 
may  have  continued  to  be  the  form  of  the  fut.  perf. ;  see  Sommer,  Handbuch 
der  Lat.  Laut-  und  Formenlehre  620  f.  I  do  not  accept  jovaset  of  the  Duenos 
insc.  as  =  iuuerit,  and  consequently  that  furnishes  no  proof  of  the  ending  -/^/, 
which  may,  nevertheless,  be  correct. 

^  The  dat.  Soranai  is  supported  by  Numanoi,  by  Faliscan  Sextoi  (cf.  Schmidt, 
K.  Z.  38,  31),  and  by  the  Ligurian  (?)  tekialui,  pivoHalui  (cf.  Hirt,  Die  Indo- 
germanen,  p.  564). 

^  Wissowa  makes  a  vigorous  protest  against  Soranus  (BPW.,  1904,  col.  1052) 
and  Skutsch  follows  him.  In  the  same  year  with  the  Stele  was  discovered 
the  only  insc.  referring  to  Saranut  (Not.  d.  Scavi,  1899,  p.  48),  giving  Sancto 
Sorano  ApoUini,    Basiner*s  discussion  of  Soranus  in  his  "Ludi  Saeculares" 
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fikom  ijikum  if  4th  decl.)  or  caprifikom  one  mig^ht  read  Quai 
horn  loukom  conlotikasid,  coinqtusid  combining  with  asyndeton/ 
such  as  is  frequent  in  legal  inscriptions,  the  conlucare  of  Cato, 
Agr.  139,  with  coinquere,  so  frequent  in  the  Arval  Acts.  Whether 
coinquesid  or  coinquisid  should  be  read  or  what  would  be  the 
corresponding  form  of  this  verb  in  the  early  period  is  of  course 
doubtful.  In  the  Lex.  Spolet.  a  distinction  is  made  between  the 
involuntary  and  voluntary  violation  of  a  grove  and  the  word 
sacer  is  not  used.  In  case  of  a  violation  done  wittingly  (^scteru, 
dolo  malo)t  in  addition  to  the  piacular  offering,  a  fine  is  imposed. 
Whether  such  a  commutation  was  allowed  in  the  early  period  in 
Rome  is  doubtful.  The  evidence  of  the  writers  is  against  it,  but 
the  point  seems  to  have  been  a  debatable  one.  Macrobius,  Sat. 
I,  16,  10,  says,  '' Praeter  multam  vero  adfirmabatur  eum  qui 
talibus  diebus  inprudens  aliquid  egisset  porco  pifuulutn  dare 
debere,  prudeniem  expiate  non  posse  Scaevola  pontifex  adseve- 
rabat,  sed  Umbro  negat  eum  poUui,  qui  opus  vel  ad  deos 
pertinens  sacrorumve  causa  fecisset,  vel  aliquid  ad  urgentem 
vitae  utilitatem  respiciens  actitasset ".'  Arnobius,  7, 8,  scornfully 
says,  '*  Quae  causa  est  ut  si  ego  porcum  occidero,  deus  mutet 
affectum  animosque  et  rabiem  ponat?  "     I  have  not  added  scions, 

(Warsaw,  1 901,  in  Russian)  I  only  know  from  a  review  in  Arch.  f.  Religions- 
wissenschaft  8,  p.  31a,  from  which  I  quote  in  part:  **  Als  Sonnengott  konnte 
Soranus  heitere  und  dUstere  Ztige  erhalten  und  an  Dis  wie  Apollo  ange- 
glichen  werden.  Ebenso  ist  seine  Genossin  Feronia  bald  Juno,  bald  Perse- 
phone, denn  sie  ist  Mondg6ttin.  Die  Geschichte  bei  Verg.,  Aen.  8,  563  ff« 
(dazu  Servius),  Servius,  Aen.  7,  800,  sind  astrale  Mythen.  Der  doppelte 
Charakter  des  Latinischen  Kultes,  stimmt  zu  dem  gleichen  Charakter  der 
S&kularfeier,  auch  weisen  andere  Tatsachen  darauf  hin,  dass  die  Valerier  von 
Alters  her  Sonne  und  Mond  verehrten.  Soranus  und  Feronia  also  brachten 
die  Valerier  aus  ihrer  Sabinischen  Heimat  mit  nach  Rom.*'  Babelon, 
Melanges  Numismatiques  (Troisi^me  S^rie,  1900,  p.  196).  discussing  the  gens 
Valeria,  takes  a  similar  view.  "  Le  culte  de  Jupiter  enfant  et  de  Veiovis  ^tait 
particuli&rement  en  honneur  k  Fal^ries  et  dans  le  pays  ^tnisco-sabin  berceau 
de  la  ^ens  Valeria  ".  "  Quant  k  Vejovis  il  ^tait  assimil^  k  ApoUon  Soranus,  qui 
avail  un  sanctuaire  fameux  sur  le  mont  Soracte  au  pied  duquel  Faltfries  ^tait 
b^tie".  Solinus,  2,  26,  says,  "hi  (Hirpi)  sacrificium  annuum  ad  Soractis 
montem  ApoUini  faciunt";  cf.  Silius  It.  5,  175;  7,662;  8,  492.  It  most  be 
admitted  that  our  knowledge  of  Soranus  is  very  limited. 

^  Cf.  Cic,  de  leg.  2,  62,  si  quis  bustum  aut  monimentum  aut  columnam 
tnolarif,  laeserit^  fregerit 

*Cf.  Varro,  LL.  6,  30;  Cic.  de  leg.  i,  40;  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals,  S99;  De 
Marchi,  II  Culto  privato  di  Roma  Antica,  246  ff. 
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for  one  could  hardly  be  said  canlucare  lucum  without  intention ; 
but  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arval  Brethren,  he  might  escape  guilt 
by  performing  beforehand  the  piacular sacrifice.  Forn^'(=ni) 
redidesid,  compare  laws  of  XII  Tables  7, 7,  viam  muniunto,  ni 
sam  dilapidassiniy  qua  volet  iumenta  agito ;  and  inscriptions  like 
VI  10298,  ni  ita  iurassif,  multa  esto.  Instead  of  a  proviso  with 
If/,  some  may  prefer,  on  the  analogy  of  some  of  the  Greek 
inscriptions  cited  above,  late  as  they  are,  to  read  sakros  esed 
Soranoi  redet{d  f)que  extas  porkiliasias.  Possibly  in  so  early  an 
inscription  exsektas  should  be  written,  which  would  give  three 
more  letters.  In  case  one  is  unwilling  to  accept  exias  porfcili- 
asias  on  the  ground  that  exi(U  is  a  late,  and  not  an  early 
form,  it  might  be  suggested  to  read  hostias  kamasias  =  hostias 
caviares.  Caviares  is  only  known  to  us  from  Festus,  p.  40, 
'*  Caviares  hostiae  dicebantur  quod  caviae,  id  est  pars  hostiae 
Cauda  tenus,  dicitur,  et  ponebatur  in  sacrificio  pro  collegio  ponti- 
ficum  quinto  quoque  anno  ".  This  seems  to  point  to  a  lustrum. 
Harper's  dictionary  says,  ^^  victims  so  called  from  caviae,  the 
excrementary  canal  of  animals ".  But  I  think  Walde  must  be 
right  in  suggesting  that  cauda  tenus  is  '  Volksetymologie'  and 
that  caviae:=^**  Brandopferstiick  zu  gr.  xattt  ".  Caviae  would  then 
be  another  verbal  adjective  like  loiquios,  and  would  be  supported 
by  Hesychius,  tafLor  KaBdpfiarat  and  by  icrjvap  in  ZP.  II,  n.  75,1. 34.^ 

^  The  passage  is  unfortunately  not  complete  and  not  clear.  After  and  be- 
fore a  gap  Z.  reads  kc  i^odov  diev  kv  ^Avefiaiaif  rpiKrehav  lOfOav,  rcu  Tpucreiav 
tofikiv,  I  give  a  part  of  Ziehen's  comment  (II,  p.  233),  *'  kc  i^odov  ditev  sc.  rov^ 
lepofivdfjuwac  antequam  fines  Delphorum  ingrediebantur,  .  .  .  Tpucreim.  haud 
dubie  idem  atque  Atticum  Tplrroia,  .  .  .  Sacrificium  lastrale  dici  iam 
Boeckh,  coll.  Hes.  s.  v.  K^la  *  KaBdpfiara  statuit  et  eiusdem  sacrificium  in 
introitu  terrae  sacrae  fieri  par  est  '*.  Michel,  n.  702,  supplies  *Air6XXuvi  after 
Tin,  I  leave  to  some  one  else  the  task  of  defending  a  reading  like  this  for 
the  Stele:  Quoi  hom  stlokom  (loukom)endo[gredietur  sakros  es|ed  Soranoi 
nei  redide  |  sit  hostias  kaviasias.  I  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  following 
suggestions,  which  amused  me  in  a  tired  moment,  when  I  was  trying  to  solve 
the  puzzle  presented  by  Dionysius  i,  87  and  3,1,  and  the  much  quoted 
passage  from  Festus  on  the  Niger  Lapis  (cf.  Otto,  ALL.  XII  104;  Pais,  Ancient 
Legends, p.  281).  Dionysius,  i,  87,  says  of  Faustulus,  Ttvif  6k  isaX  rbv  Xkcvra  rhv 
Xidivov,  6f  iKitTO  r^f  dyopac  fVC  i'«v  'Fu/taiuv  iv  r^i  KpaTump  X*^^  irapd  Tdc 
ifiPdXoiCt  ivl  r^  a^fiau  tw  ^larhXov  TeOijvcU  ^oerxv,  iv&  iireaev  imb  tuv  evpdvruv 
ro^i/rof ;  and  in  3, 1,  in  similar  language,  but  not  as  explicit,  says  of  Hostilius, 
ddTrreTOi  irpdf  row  PaoiXkuv  kv  r^  KpaTiaTi,>  r^  dyopac  rdir^  or^hfc  kiriypa^  n^ 
dptr^  fiopTvpobajfc  d^ujSeic.  Otto  says,  **Es  hat  n&mlich  aller  Wahrschein- 
lichkeit  nach  die  Varronische  Zeit  noch  jene  auf  Hostus  Hostilius  bezogene 

27 
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ZP.  I  5  (Cos  Calendar),  1.  30,  has  circcro  Sywri  rhu  /Sovr  «cai  Toy  xavr^t 

etc.,  where  von  Prott  comments:  ''  Immolatur  solitum  piaculum 
por cuius  apte  xavr^r  appellatus  quia  Aoxavrcirai '' ;    cf.  ZP.  I,  n.  6 

(Cos),  1.  12  :   Zi/ri  yi.a\ain\K  fiovt  Kf^»€Tai   ....   KaBantp   tov  Sarpofiiov 

Inschrift  gesehen,  und  aus  einem  fflr  sie  zweideutigen  Worte  eine  Beziebang 
teiU  auf  jenen,  teils  auf  Faustulus  herausgelesen.     Das  scheint  die  scharf- 
sinnige    ErgSnzung    des   FestusbruchstQcks,  p.  177   M.,  die    wir    Detlefiien 
▼erdanken,  zu  beweisen, — *  Niger  lapis  in  comitio  locum  funestum  si£^ificat,at 
all,  Romuli  morti  destinatum,  sed  non  usu  ob<veDisse,  ut  ibi  sepeliretur,  sed 
Fatt>stulum  nutri<cium  eius,  ut  alidicuntHo8>tiliiim  aTum  Ta<l]i  Hostilii 
Romanorum  regis  >  cuius  familia  e<Medullia  Romam  venit  post  destmctio- 
>  nem  eius', — und  die  doppelte  Deutung  auf  Hostus  Hostilius  und  auf  Faustulus 
w&re  von  dem  auf  der  Inschrift  gelesenen  Namen  Hostlus  {\1t  J*ait/tu  ausgegan- 
gen".  liFostlus  were  written  FHOSTLVS  this  shrewd  guess  would  gain  in  prob- 
ability.   Let  us  suppose  however  that  the  Stele  had  not  remained  intact  down  to 
the  time  of  Varro,  but  had  been  broken  in  two,  say  during  the  Gallic  inTasion, 
and  that  the  other  part,  much  more  mutilated,  had  been  set  up  not  far  off. 
Weather-beaten,  moldy  inscriptions  in  situ  are  often  not  easy  to  read  nowadays, 
although  a  little  scraping  and  cleaning  sometimes  brings  out  the  letters  very 
distinctly.    Of  the  first  line  of  the  second  side  of  our  inscription  in  this  other 
part  all  that  would  remain  might  be  SIT(?)HOSTIASKA  (V  would  probably 
be  illegible).     Imagine  some  dim-eyed  enthusiastic  antiquary,  by  craning  his 
neck,  being  able  to  make  out  the  letters  HOSTI   ASKA  (I  leave   out  of 
consideration  sii,  being  uncertain  of  the  ending.    It  may  have  been  broken 
off  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Stele.     If  present,  he  may  have  interpreted  it 
as  situs  or  siia).     It  does  not  take  him  long  to  solve  the  puzzle.    He  sees  no 
interpuncts.    HOSTI   is  of  course  the  genitive  of  Hostus.    And  ASKA? 
Why  asia  is  the  archaic  form  of  area,  as  asa  of  am.  Loses  of  Larts,  not  to  men- 
tion other  words  that  he  knows  in  which  s  stands  for  r  (being  an  ancient 
Italian,  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  rhotacism  laid  down  by  *  la 
scuola  di  Lipsia*).  At  once  he  reports  to  a  Learned  Society  that  the  monument 
marks  the  tomb  of  Hostus  Hostilius  commemorating  his  virtues  (see  Dionys. 
3,  i).    For  area  cf.  Pliny,  N.  H.  13,  84,  Cassius  Hemina  vetustissimus  auctor 
annalium — prodidit  Cn.  Terentium— effodisse  aream  in  qua  Numa  situs  ftdsset ; 
and  see  the  inscriptions  quoted  by  Ruggiero  (Dizionario  epigrafico)  s.  v.,  eu^ca 
C,  Sitti,  etc.    Pardon  they/f#  d* esprit,  grave  critics,  which  I  have  thrust  into  a 
foot-note  lest  it  be  taken  too  seriously.    With  similar  perverse  ingenuity  one 
might  propose  to  read  in  1.  10  and  following  : 

POPLIFBV]CIOD  10  VXMEN 
ENOITALOTS]VATOD:AIPAK  AT 

M 

letters  of  line  1 1  should  have  of  course  the  retrograde  form).  Our  anti- 
quary, if  he  could  only  make  out  the  end  of  the  first  line  and  the  beginning 
of  the  second  in  the  separate  fragment,  would  find  FQVSTOL  and,  taking 
the  old  form  Q  as  an  A,  get  Faustol,  which  he  might  interpret  as  Faustulus. 
UstO'latio  (the  early  form  of  ustulatUi)  might  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of 
usto-  =  Kawdv,  Kavardif  (cf.  laitav)  and   latio  =  literally   '  burnt-offering  *,  not 
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r&i  Zrfvl  r«c  IloXt^i  Kplprr<u  Koi  \oi pot  n poxavr €V€Tai  kqI  npoKa' 

pvaatrai  naBairtp  tSh  IIoXi^c.  In  Vergil  VI  253,  we  have  a  reference 
to  a  holocaust  to  an  infernal  deity  like  Soranus : 

Tnm  Stygio  regi  noctarnas  inchoat  aras 
£t  solida  inponit  tauroium  viscera  flammis 
Pingae  super  oleum  fundens  ardentibus  extis. 

A  part  of  Servius'  comment  I  have  given  in  discussing  viscera. 
At  the  end  he  says,  "quamquam  alii  pro  parte  totum  velint, 
ut  per  exta  iohim  animal  intellegatur  ".  If  we  could  accept  this 
view  of  ^alii\  which  does  not  seem  probable,  and  equate  hosHae 
caviares  with  KavT6v  =  porculuSy  hosHas  caviasicts  would  not  be 
so  very  different  from  exias  porkiliasias.  Skutsch  says  in  regard 
to  this  line,  ''Vor  dem  ersten  ia  ist  auf  der  Photographie 
der  untere  Teil  eines  L  oder  (eckigen)  S  zu  sehen".  If  it 
would  be  impossible  to  read  V,  Kaviasias  is  ruled  out, 
although  in  itself  it  seems  plausible.^    With  the  remainder  of  the 

'singe-ing'.  It  would  be  a  pretty  pendant  to  hosHas  kaviasias.  We  may 
recall  the  burnt  offering  of  Catullus  36,  7  f. : 

Scripta  tardipedi  deo  daturam 

Infelicibus  ustuianda  lignis ; 
and  the  compound  usio-latio  (cf.  oblatio)  may  be  earlier  than  the  verb  ustulo. 
It  now  remains  for  the  archaeologists  to  determine  by  their  precise  methods 
what  is  meant  by  Dionysius'  phrase  iv  r(i>  Kpariartfi  r^f  hyopaq  r&irt^  and  then 
dig  for  the  missing  fragments  of  the  Stele.  I  prefer  of  course  to  read  Vitu- 
laiumem. 

^  1  anticipate  that  the  objection  will  be  raised  that  in  the  Acts  of  the  Arral 
Brethren  exUu  poreiUares  is  only  another  way  of  expressing  porcas  piacuians 
and  that  (granting  that  we  connect  Soranoi  an-d  kolvov  with  sakros  esed  and 
redidesit)  female  victims  could  only  be  offered  to  a  female  deity,  and  vice  versa 
male  to  a  male  (cf.  Krause,  De  Romanonim  Hostiis,  p.  8.  In  Greek  we  have, 
ZP.  II,  n.  57,  Aeairolv^  x'^^P^  ipaeva).  But  we  are  not  certain  of  the  restora- 
tion Sararndt  and  porkiliasias  may  refer  as  well  to  a  masc.  *parcilius  (cf. 
Prellwit£,  BB.  24,  97).  Vergil,  usually  accurate  in  matters  of  ritual,  has/0rra, 
A.  8,  641,  where  we  might  expect  porco\  see  Servius,  Quintilian  8,  3, 19, and 
the  commentators.  Corresponding  to  the  diminutives  poreUia^  pareellus^  we  find 
in  Greek  in  connection  with  the  lustration  of  a  theatre,  PZ.  II,  n.  58,  §  I3. 
Koi  hrav  kv  Toi  dt&rptH  Kodaipei  xoipioKOvc  rpelq  {irapkx^tv)\  cf.  Pollux  8,  104  and 
Harpocration,  s.  v.,  KaBdpaiov,  Idoc  iv  ^Ad^vriai  KoSaipeiv  r^  kiu^tfalav  koX  rd 
diarpa  xa2  bXu^  r^c  tov  S^funt  avvdSovf  fUKpoic  ndw  ;t<xp^^<C*  'IStov  is  of  course 
a  secondary  suffix,  cf.  Brugmann,  Gdr.a.p.  121.  Porcilius  is  found  as  a  proper 
name.  May  it  not  stand  for  Porcidius,  with  /  for  d,  as  in  consilium  for  considiumf 
Compare  Ovidius^  Hirpidius^  Cervidius,  Par/idius,  Picidius,  Ursidius.  HaediHaf 
the  only  parallel  cited  for  pcrcilia  (cf.  Heraeus,  ALL.  12,  78)  might  easily 
arise  by  dissimilation  from  haedidia,  but  this  seems  less  likely.  Compare 
Schulze,  Eigennamen,  p.  234;  Klio,  3,  258  ff.;  ALL.  6,  271 ;  14,  426  f. 
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inscription  I  must  deal  more  briefly.    I  would  supplement  so  as 
to  read : 

RECEI  LO[ustratio  esed  (estod) 
comvorsoi  ad  1]  EVAM 
QVOS  RI[te  probasid  pe 
kudesper  sovo]M  KALATO 
REM  HAP?[etod  i(n)molatos 

Lustraiio  with  the  dat.  is  supported  by  CIL.  VI    821,    vici 
censori  lustratio  erit  idibus  Septembribus.     In  X  3792  (found  in 
the  amphitheatre  at  Capua)  lustraiio  ad  flumen  occurs  twice. 
The  expression  lustrum  *  missum  occurs  three  times  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Arval  Brethren,'  always  of  extraordinary  ceremonies  in 
connection  with  catastrophes  to  trees.     I  quote  only  essential 
parts.     CIL.  VI  2107,  for  Nov.  7,  224,  "Fratres  Arvales  in  luco 
deae  Diae  ....   convenerunt  et  ibi  immolaverunt,  quod   vi 
tempestatis  ictu  fulminis  arbor es  sacri  luci  deae  Diae  attactae 
arduerint,  earumque  arborum  eruendarum,  ferro  fendendanun, 
adolendarum,    commolendarum,  item    aliarum    restituendarum 
causa  operisque  inchoandi  aras  temporales  sacras  deae  Diae  refi- 
ciendi,  eius  rei  causa  lustrum  missum  suovetaurilibus  maioribus ; "  * 
in  the  same  year,  Dec.  10, ''  quod  ab  ictu  fulminis  arbores  bui sacri 
deae  Diae  attactae  arduerint,  earumque  arborum  adolefactarum 
et  coinquendarum,  et  quod  in  eo  luco  sacro  aliae  sint  repositae  et 
arae  temporales  refectae,  ferri  efferendi,  huius  operis  perfect! 
causa  lustrum  missum  suovetaurilibus  maioribus  ".    For  the  year 
183,  although  the  words  lustrum  missum  are  not  used,  the  same 
ceremony  seems  intended  =  VI  2099,  May  13,  "  in  luco  deae 
Diae  .  .  .  magister  operis  perfecti  causa,  quod  arboris  eruendae 
et  aedis  refectae,  immolavit  suovetaurilibus ;  and  Feb.  8,  operis 
inchuandi  causa,  quod  in  fastigio  aedis  diae  Diae  ficus  tnna/a 
essety  eruendam  et  aedem  reficiendam,  immolavit  suovetaurilibus 
maioribus.    So  also  in  the  defective  protocol  of  the  year  218 
(containing  Carmen  Arvale),  VI  2104,  immolavit  suovetaurilibus 
maioribus. 

"^  Lustrum  occvLTs  in  CIL.  VI  422  connected  with  the  iuctts  Furrinae;  see 
Comptes  Rendus  de  V  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  1907,  p.  152.  Dcecke 
(Rhein.  Mus.  39,  640)  interprets  Etnisc.  iunO  as  lustrum, 

'  Compare  the  Commentary  of  Henzen,  p.  143,  the  new  fragment  published 
in  Not.  d.  Scavi,  1899,  p.  268,  and  Paaly-Wissowa,  Arvales  Fratres,  col.  1481. 

'Cf.  Livy2i,62,7  and  10,  lam  primum  omnium  urbs  ImstnUa  est,  hostiaeque 
maiores  quibus  editum  est  dis  caesae. 
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Of  -evam,  at  the  end  of  1.  6,  Skutsch  says,  "  -evam  ist  ganz 
unklar ;  nicht  d'\evafn  ^  da  fiir  so  alte  Zeit  nur  dewam  denkbar, 
nicht  n\evam  neu,  da  der  Wandel  von  ev :  ov  schon  gemeinitalisch 
fiir  unsere  Inschrift  auch  in  iouxmenia  und  iovestod  belegt  ist ". 
No  one  has  proposed  levam^  because  we  should  naturally  expect 
latvafn\*  and  Uvam  for  laivam  as  cedere  for  caidere  in  Lex. 
Spolet.  is  not  in  the  least  probable.  However  Berneker  (I.  F.  X 
162)  assumes  levus  to  have  been  the  original  form.  I  give  his 
words:  "let.  Iduns  'link,  iibel*  Paunapuse  'die  linke  Seite^  Ich 
vergleiche  abg.  lfv^  *  links  *  us  w.  Das  let.  weist  auf  *lgvnos  (vgl. 
z.  B.  pr.  naunan  'neu'  aus  *nevnos  gegeniiber  vioi).  Die 
Bedeutung  stimmt  so  trefflich,  dass  man  entschieden  bedauern 
wiirde,  Slav.  Ifvz  auf  ^laivos  zuriickfuhren  zu  miissen;  nicht 
wegen  gr.  \ai6i  Minks',  denn  dieses  kann  auf  l9yi6  zuriickge- 
fiihrt  werden,  wohl  aber  wegen  des  \^\..laevus  'links'.  Sollte 
indes  es  wirklich  unmoglich  sein,  dass  dieses  fiir  levus  stiinde, 
und  sein  (u  einer  Beeinflussung  von  scaevus  '  links '  gr.  axocor  zu 
danken  babe  ?  Dann  hatte  das  let.  Wort,  das  sonst  vereinzelt 
und  unerklart  dastiinde,  eine  voll  befriedigende  Etymologie  ".* 
Levir^  for  which  we  should  expect  laevir,  is  not  found  in  any 
early  writer,  and  Nonius*  etymology  "  quasi  levus  vir  *'  has  no 
value.  So  also  his  derivation  (51  M.)  **le7mm  significari  veteres 
putant  quasi  a  levando  *\  ^  quoting  Verg.,  Georg.  4,  7,  with  leva. 
The  Palatine  MSS  of  Plautus  often  have  levus,  but  in  view  of  the 
common  confusion  of  ae  and  e  this  has  little  weight.  In  fact  the 
spelling  laevus  must  have  come  in  early,  and  is  the  usual  one  in 
Inscriptions  {ad  laevam  occurs,  i,  1027);  so  VI  10242,  10241, 
30506 ;  III  567 ;  V  p.  617,  no.  5 ;  VIII 2581;  Not  d.  Scavi,  1899,  p.  26, 
in  a  fragment  of  Acta  Arv.    Leva  does  occur  in  a  late  inscrip- 

^Cf.  Walde,  Et.  Wb.,  s.  ▼.  We  have  to  be  sure  CIL.  i,  814,  Devas  Camiscas 
but  the  insc.  is  not  early  enough  to  afford  proof.  Enman  reads  ad  Deivam 
devam,  but  the  stereotyped  order  seems  to  be  I>ea  Dia,  As  so  much  of  my 
restoration  depends  upon  the  acts  of  the  Anral  Brethren,  I  was  inclined 
at  first  to  accept  deivam  dkvam,  but  I  have  found  no  satisfactory  supplements 
with  this  reading.    Others  perhaps  may  be  more  successful. 

*  Ludwig  however,  Prague,  1901,  p.  5,  does  suggest  laevam  (seaevam), 

'For  other  etymologies  ofUtevus  see  Walde,  and  Rhein.  Mus.  43,  399 ;  K.  Z. 
37,  279  and  2S5.  Prellwitz*  has  **^m6c  link  (Aesch.),  *Xatf6c  =  lat  laetut, 
ksl.  UvA  link.  S.  Xtapdc;  oder  £u  n/ZA',  Xtd^ofiat*\  English  left  is  of  course 
not  connected. 

*  It  was  resenred  to  a  later  age  to  give  Levant  <levare  the  meaning  of  East 
Compare  Milton's  **  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds  ". 
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tion  (589  A.  D.)  in  II  3420.     In  the  acts  of  the  Arval  Brethren 
a  phrase  frequently  repeated  is   ''mag^ister  fratrum   Arvalium 
manibus  lautis  velato  capite  sub  divo  culmine  ^  (columine)  conira 
orieniem  ".    Ad  levam  I  take  in  our  inscription  in  the  sense  of 
conira  orieniem.    When  the  Roman  augur  faced  the  south  '  (o^ 
meridiem  specians,  said  of  Attus  Navius,  Cic.,  de  Div.  i,  31)  he  had 
the  east  on  his  left.*    Compare  Varro,  LL.  7,  7,  ''Eius  templi 
partes  quattuor  dicuntur  sinistra  ab  oriente  ",  etc.;  Festus,  p.  502, 
''Varro,  1.  V  epistolicarum  questionum,  ait,  'Adeonim  sede  cum 
in  meridiem  species  ad  sinisiram  sunt  parte  mundi  exorientes ' "; 
Pliny  2, 142,  *'  Laeva  prospera  existumantur,  quoniam  laeva parte 
mundi  ortus  est".     Pliny  follows  this  statement  with  a  discussion 
of  the  Etruscan  division  of  the  caelum  into  sixteen  parts.     In 
view  of  the  influence  of  Etruria  upon  Roman  religion,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  note  that  in  the  boustrophedon  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Capua,  first  published  by  Buecheler  (Rhein.  Mus. 
55f  I  ff*)>  ^^  word  leva^  occurs  in  I.  4.     Buecheler  puts   this 
inscription  in  the  fifth  century ;  Lattes  makes  it  a  century  later.* 
In  the  Agram   inscription,  which  is    certainly  later  than   the 
Capuan,  these  words  occur,  which  I  give  with  Lattes'  interpreta- 
tion : *  '*  Ide^ y  laevi,  Ideii^  in  sinistra,  laevisca,  laeva,  Laiscla,  Inferae 
(^Laevisculae ;  cf.  Arnob., '  dii  laevi '  per  inferi),  ham^-s^  lae-J 
forse  campi  laevi  in  senso  augurale  ".^ 

My  ignorance  of  Etruscan  is  profound,  and  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  prove  that  leva  in  the  Capuan  insc.  has  anything  to  do  with 
these  words  or  with  the  Lat.  laevus.  If  it  has,  it  proves  that  Uvus 
is  the  older  spelling  in  Etruscan,*  and  who  knows  but  that  the 

^  Cf.  Henzen,  Comment.,  p.  7;  and  ALL.  X  376,  Vitnivius  4,  5,  I. 

'Compare  especially  Fries,  Rhein.  Mus.  55,  36  f. 

'  For  conflicting  views  see  Panly-Wissowa,  Augnr,  col.  2341,  and  Wissowa» 
Religion  d.  ROmer,  p.  453. 

*In  1.  15  levadtui  occurs;  in  1.  1 1,  is^umanuslevai  (tusUtfe  occurs  seTeral 
times  in  the  Agram  insc). 

^  Atene  e  Roma  III,  p.  iqq. 

*Cf.  Lattes,  Studi  metrici  intorno  all'  iscrizione  Etrusca  della  Mummia,  1S95, 
p.  95;  Rhein.  Mus.  49,  320,  1904;  Stud.  It.  di  Fil.  Class.  XII,  1904,  pp.  93 
and  105  f. 

^  Cf.  Lattes,  Saggi  cd  Appunti,  p.  23. 

^  As  Etruscan  is  no  longer  admitted  to  be  Indo-Germanic  we  should  have  to 
suppose  that  it  borrowed  Uvus  from  Latin  or  some  other  Indo-Germanic 
tongue.  If  the  bold  hypothesis  put  forth  by  Ridgeway  (see  London  Athe- 
naeum, May  4,  1907,  and  compare  Merlin,  L'ATcntine,  p.  27  ff.)  be  true,  that 
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graver  was  an  Etruscan  workman  ?  Torp,  Etniskische  Beitraege 
2,  p.  32,  says,  *  Der  Osten  war  aber  bei  den  Etruskern  die  linke, 
der  Westen  die  rechte  Seite  (Mue-De.  sic,  II 131)  ",  but  he  gives  to 
rax  ^^^  meaning  of  Meft',  and  on  p.  47  translates  **rax&  ^f(i 
nunB  end""  wenn  du  links  (opfer)  giebst,  sprich  ",  which  if  correct 
would  illustrate  comvorsd  ad  levam.  I  write  com-  rather  than 
con-  because  of  camvalem,  CIL.  P  199,  8,  and  camvavise^  190,  13 
(Sen.  Cons,  de  Bacch.).  As  parallels  I  would  cite  Verg.,  A.  XII 
172,  illi  ad  surgentem  canversi  lumina  solem,  on  which  Servius 
remarks,  "disciplinam  caerimoniarum  secutus  est,  ut  orientem 
spectare  diceret  eum,  qui  esset  precaturus"  (cf.  A.  8,  68);  Ovid, 
Fast.  4, 777,  haec  tu  conversus  ad  ortus ;  Cic,  de  Cons.  58  (Baeh- 
rens,  Frag.,  p.  301),  solis  ad  ortum  canvorsa  Quv.  4,  120,  in  lae- 
vum  conversus  in  literal  sense) ;  Tertullian,  Apol.  16,  Denique 
inde  suspicio  quod  innotuerit  nos  ad  orientis  regionem  precari ; 
Valerius  Flaccus  3,  437  ff., 

imperat,  hinc  alte  Phoebi  surgentis  ad  orbem 
ferre  manus,  totosque  simul  procumbere  campis. 
tunc  piceae  mactantur  oves,  prosectaque  partim 
tergora,  per  medios  partim  gerit  obvius  Idmon. 

Servius,  A.  6,  244,  vergere  autem  est  canversa  in  sinistram  par- 
tem mana  ita  fundere,  ut  patera  convertatur,  quod  in  infernis 
sacris  fit,  haec  autem  pertinent  ad  victimarum  exploratianem,  ut 
si  non  stupuerint,  aptae  probeniur\  Seneca,  Thyestes  642,  con- 
versa  ad  AustrOS ;  Soph.,  Oed.  Col.  477,  ^o^r  x^airBai  arawa  irp6f 

irparriv  c« ;  cf.  Diouysius  2,  5.  Petersen  (Jahreshefte  d.  Oest. 
Arch.  Inst.,  1906,  p.  309),  discussing  the  Ara  Pads,  says,  '*  Der 
von  Westen,  der  Eingangsseite,  hinaufgestiegene  Opferer  blickte 
also,  wie  es  Ublich,  gegen  Osten". 

the  plebeian  substratum  of  Latin  is  Ligurian,  one  might  put  in  evidence  for 
the  vocalism  at  least  that  both  Livy  and  Pliny  speak  of  a  Ligurian  tribe  of 
Laevi  (some  codd.,  Ind),  Schulze  (Eigennamen,  p.  1 78)  cites  Etruscan  leve  Uvei 
and  (p.  33)  Leus  s  Levus  from  Trident  (CIL.  V  5039,  with  ae  preserved  thrice 
in  other  words),  of  which  he  says,  **  es  kann  identisch  sein  mit  dem  Namen  des 
'  am  Ticinus  sitzenden  Ligurerstammes  ".  Livius  might  be  derived  from  Liviut^ 
As/lUtiS  from  filius,  Cato,  Orig.  frag.  58,  Peter,  speaks  of  Egerius  Laevius  Tus. 
culanns  dictator,  where  many  of  the  Priscian  MSS  point  to  /  rather  than  or- 
Gr((ber,  ALL.  3, 512,  says,  UvisHcum  statt  ligusHcum  nach  fr.  HvkAe,  ital.  Inds- 
neo^  but  this  has  no  importance.  However,  the  Indo-Germanic  origin  of  the 
Ligurians  is  not  yet  proved ;  see  Hirt,  Indogermanen  563  ff.  Modestov  regards 
them  as  a  pre-Aryan  Mediterranean  race  (see  Rev.  Arch.,  1907,  p.  306). 
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The  idea  of  reading  ad  levant  was,  however,  first  suggested  to 
me  not  by  the  Acts  of  the  Arval  Brethren  but  by  the  Iguvinian 
Tables.  Compare  the  following  passages,  with  Buecheler's 
translation : 

I  a  32,  nertruku  peH  kapilPe  ad  sinistrum  pedem^  capidi 

pei^um  feitu.     puni  feitu.     Api  fossam  facito,  ubi  porcilias  por- 

sulPuf  purtiius,  etc.  rexeris,  etc. 

VI  b  37,  Persondro  staflare  Persontrum  stabularem  ad  sin- 

nertnico    persi  fetu.      Suront  istrum     pedem     facito,     item 

capirse  perso  osatu,  suror  per-  capidi    fossam    facito,    itidem 

snimu,  puse  sorsu.  precator  ut  porcilia. 

VI    b   39,    enom   vestisiam  tum  vesticiam  stabularem  ad 

staflarem  nertruco  persi,  suru-  sinistrum  pedem  itidem  erus 

ront  erus  dirstu.  enom  peson-  dato.    tum    persontrum    por- 

dro    sorsalem    persome,    pue  ciliarem  in  fossam  ubi  precatus 

persnis     fust,     ife      endendu,  erit  ibi  imponito,  pelsato. 
pelsato. 

Buecheler  in  his  comment  (Umbrica,  p.  75)  says,  "porci  sole- 
bant  amburi  in  SCrobibus,  tvarpa  fi6Bpot  iv  f  rovr  Is  cvovo-cy,  tHaava 

Zpvyfia  €v  f  Tovs  Zs  fivBiCovci  (Aristoph.,  Eq.  1 236,  schol.  Hesychius)." 
Paulus,  p.  21,  says,  '*  altaria  ab  altitudine  sunt  dicta,  quod  antiqui 
diis  superis  in  aedificiis  a  terra  exahatis  sacra  faciebant;  diis  ter- 
restribus  in  terra,  diis  infernalibus  in  effossa  terra  ".    The  scholiast 

to  Eurip.,  Phoen.  274,  says,  (cxapa  *  fi^p  Kvpiw  6  iwl  rrjs  yrjs  P^pos  €9$a 
tpayliovai  rois  xdrcD  ipxoiUvoitt  P»fi6s  dc  tw  f  Bvovai  roit  tfrovpapiois  ^otr ; 

Porphyr.,  de  antr.  nymph.  3,  roU  fup  *0\vfi7riois  Btols  paovs  re  xal  cdi^ 

Koi  0«/M>vr  IdpvaavTOt  xBopIois  di  Koi  ijpwip  ia\apaty  vnoxBopioit  di  fi6Bpovt 

KOI  fuyapa.  Jane  Harrison  (Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek 
Religion,  p.  60)  translates  Athen.  IX  78,  409  E,  "  Dig  a  trench 
(fi^vop  =  ^Bpop')  to  the  west  of  the  tomb.  Then  look  along  the 
trench  toward  the  west  (irp^r  ianipav  0X»irc),  pour  down  water 
saying  these  words :  'A  purification  for  you,  to  whom  it  is  meet 
and  right '.  Next  pour  down  a  second  time  myrrh  ".  fi6Bpot  is 
found  as  a  gloss  of  /assay  fovea^  scrobis ;  p6Bvpog  as  a  gloss  of 
fovea^  scrobis  (compare  Heraeus,  Index  Graeco-Latinus ;  CGL. 
VII  2).  The  scholiast  on  Statius,  Theb.  4,  459,  says,  **  tria  sunt 
in  sacrificiis  deorum  loca,  per  quae  piationem  facimus ;  scroHculo 

^  So  in  speaking  of  the  lustration  of  an  anny  Liry,  40, 6,  says,  **  caput  mediae 

canis  praecisae  et  pars  ad  dexteram  cum  extis,  posterior  ad  laevam  Tiae  ponitur  **. 

'  On  the  meaning  oikfsx^  see  Furtwtogler  (Arch.  f.  Relig.  Wissen.  8,  p.  192). 
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/acfo  inferis,  terrestribus  supra  terram  sacrificamus,  caelestibus 
exstructis  focis";  cf.  Theb.  4,  502,  **  Laevaque  convulsae  (con- 
vulsa,  Mueller)  dedimus  carchesia  terrae  (terra,  M.)  " ;  Ovid,  M. 
7,  243, 

Hand  procul  egesta  scrobibus  tellure  duabus 
Sacra  facit,  cultrosque  in  guttura  velleris  atri 
Conicit  et  patulas  perfundit  sanguifu  fossas, 

Cf.  Val.  Flacc.  i,  735,  in  scrobibus  cruor;  and  Sil.  It.  13,  427  ff., 

Inducit  iuvenem  ferroque  cavare  refossaiii 

Ocius  urget  humum  atque,  arcanum  murmur  anhelans, 

Ordine  mactari  pecutUi  iubet.  ater  operto 

Ante  omnis  taurus  regi,  turn  proxima  divae 

Caeditur  Hennaeae  casta  cerrice  iuvenca. 

Following  these  analogies  one  may  perhaps  prefer  to  read  fosad 
faktad  ad  levam^  patereis^  fuseis  ad  levam  or  something  similar. 
All  things  considered,  I  prefer  comvorsoi  ad  levam. 

The  phrase  rite  probare  occurs  in  Ennius,  Ann.  613  (Vahlen), 
ab  laeva  rite  probaium.  The  reference  is  probably  to  an  omen. 
Valmaggi  (279)  combines  it  with  "  turn  tonuit  laevom  bene  tem- 
pestate  serena"=  Vahlen,  Ann.  527.  Servius,  commenting  on 
Verg.,  Aen.  XII  213  f., 

tum  rite  sacratas 
in  flammam  ingulant  pecwUs^ 

says,  ''  rite  exploratas  soUemnitate  quam  diximus  supra  ".  The 
reference  is  to  Aen.  12,  170  ff., 

saetigeri  fetum  suis  intonsamque  bidentem 
attulit  admovitque  peeus  flagrantibus  aris 
ilU  ad  surgentem  t^ntftrsi  lumina  sokm 
dant  fniges  manibas  salsas  et  tempora  ferro 
summa  notant  peettdum  paterisqae  altaria  libant.' 

»Cf.  Stat.,  Theb.  4,  461  ff., 

iamque  ardaa  ferro 
signati  capita  et  fmgum  libamine  puro 
in  vulnus  cecidere  greges ;  tunc  innaba  Manto 
exceptum  pateris  praelibat  sanguen, 

where  the  scholiast  says.  *'  primo  est  sangmmm  Hhartt  deinde  immolare,  tertio 
reddere,  quarto  litare*'.  The  Senrius  scholion  on  A.  6,  244,  quoted  aboTe, 
with  in  sifdstram  partem,  might  be  used  to  support  the  reading,  paUreis  fuseit 
{vends  from  vergoT)  ad  levam, 

'  Thus  in  Aen.  12, 170  ff.  and  213  ff.  we  should  have  parallels  for  e^mvarm 
ad  levam,  rile  probasii  pekudes,  and  haketod  inmoUUat, 
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Servius'  comment  on  173  is  "  far  et  sal :  quibus  rebus  et  cultri 
aspergebantur  et  victimae,  erant  etiam  istae  probaHanes  utnim 
aptum  esset  animal  sacrificio ".  Compare  Pliny,  N.  H.  8,  183, 
"  quam  ob  rem  victimarum  probatio  in  vitulo  ut  (cauda)  articulum 
sufTraginis  contingat,  breviore  non  litant ";  ^  Serv.,  Aen.  6,  244, 
cited  above  (p.  395);  Cicero,  de  lege  Agr.  2,  93,  erant  hostiae 
maiores  in  foro  constitutae,  quae  ab  his  praetoribus  de  tribunali, 
sicut  a  nobis  consulibus,  de  consilii  sententia  probaUu  ad  praeco- 
nem  et  ad  tibicinem  immolabaniur'*\  TertuUian,  Apol.  30,  "ut 
mirer  cum  hostiae  proberUur  penes  vos  a  vitiosissimis  sacerdotibus 
cur  praecordia  potius  victimarum  quam  ipsorum  sacrificantium 
probeniur'\    On  doKifuiaia  see  Plutarch,  De  Defectu  Orac.,  c  49; 

ZP.  II,  n.  5^1  !•  7^  ^*f  ifop^f^am  rck  Bufuara  €vUpa  KoBapa  ^oxXapa,  col 
<irid<i{dra»  roir  Uftolt  irp6  dfitpMf  dcxo  tAp  fivanjpimp'  rois  d«  doKi§iaa&4rrot9 
aafUiop  €iri^\6pT»  ol  UpcX  xal  rii  aayL^iwBipra  napKrrarw  6  rydc^fi#roff ;  ZP. 
II,  n.  94  C,  1.  14  n.,  doiccfuifeiy  d«  rck  Upua  roitt  npo&ovXovt  jcal  r^  rofuap 

KoX  T^  KtfpvKa.  Reading  giufs  rite  probasit  we  cannot,  of  course, 
supply  hostias  or  viciumas,  Sties^  trues ^  boves^  ot porcos  might  be 
thought  of;  but  I  prefer  pecudes^  which  is  used  as  masc.  by  Ennius 
and  other  writers  (see  Neue*  Formenlehre  i,  845).  Pecudes  and 
pectLS  are  used  in  the  Vergil  passages  cited  above  (Aen.  12,  170 
and  213)  and  in  Sil.  It.  13,  429  to  include  various  victims;  and 
Servius,  A.  12,  171,  says, ''  primo  adtulit,  inde  admovit  pecus^  id 
est  hosUas'*.  Vitruvius,  i,  4,  9,  has  pecoribus  immolaiis.  The 
Greeks  had  a  convenient  expression  rpirrva,  rpimia.  Compare 
ZP.  II,  p.  10.  For  the  separation  of  the  relative  ^uos  from 
pecudes  many  parallels  could  be  cited  from  early  Latin ;  cL  Mil., 
Glor.  73,  **  quos  consignavi  hie  heri  lairanes*\^ 

Comparetti  and  Enmann  both  propose  per  suam  kalaiarem. 
The  older  form  of  sttom  would  be  sovam ;  cf.  soveis^  CIL.  P  1297; 
sovom,  P  588.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Arval  Brethren  per  cakdarem 
occurs  frequently ;  cf.  CIL.  VI  2059  of  80  A.  D.,  piaculum  factum 
per  calatorem  et  publicos;  2107  (225  A.  D.),  immolavit  ob  ferri 
elationem  scripturae  et  scalpturae  et  operis  perfecti    .    .    .    per 

^On  litoHo  cf.  Blecher,  de  extispicio,  p.  331,  who,  however,  disapproTes  of 
Senrius'  explanation,  A.  XII  173. 

'  If  we  read  fosad  faktad  ad  Uvam  perhaps  t%us  or  porkat  would  be  better, 
especially  if  we  read  in  1.  4  hosHas  Jkaviasias, 

'  For  other  exx.  see  Prescott,  Thought  and  Verse  in  Plautus  (University  of 
California  Publications,  1907.  p.  354),  and  for  Oscan  and  Umbrian  see  Alten- 
burg,  De  Sermone  pedestri  Italomm  vetustissimo,  p.  530.  • 
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Porcium  Philologum  calaiorem  et  per  publicos  fratnim  Arvalium.^ 
Compare  Tac,  A.  12, 8, 4,  addidit  Claudius  sacra  ex  legibus  Tulli 
regis  piaculaque  apud  lucum  Dianae  per  panUfices  danda.  As  to 
the  reading  hap<eiodiot  hab<etod  I  have  nothing  new  to  add; 
see  Otto,  ALL.  11,  432;  and  for  Oscan  and  Umbrian  hap-^  Buck, 
Grammar,  p.  167.  It  might  be  explained  if  we  suppose  the  graver 
to  have  been  an  Etruscan,  although  B  appears  occasionally  in 
Etruscan  monuments;  sipi  is  found  in  CIL.  Ill  4850,  although 
the  same  inscription  has^'i^i.  The  use  oi  habere  with  the  perfect 
participle  has  numerous  parallels  in  literature^  and  in  inscriptions. 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  Corpus,  I  note  the  following  examples : 
198,  14  and  18,  scriptos — discripios  habeio\  58,  scriptum\  206, 
16  and  34,  proposiium;  54,  cansiraiam;  70,  inmoltium;  71, 
saeptum  clausumve.  In  the  Laws  of  the  XII  tables  3, 4,  qui  eum 
vincium  habebit\  cf.  Dessau  6087,  LXI,  Jure  civili  vinctum 
habeto\  CIIII,  ne  quis  limites  decumanosque  opsaeptos  neve 
quit  immoliium  neve  quit  ibi  cpsaepium  habeto.  Compare 
Macrobius,  S.  3,  9,  9,  in  a  carmen  devotionis',  *  uti  vos  eas  urbes 
agrosque  capita  aetatesque  eorum  devotas  consecraiasque  habeaiis; 
Cicero,  de  leg.  2,  21,  templa  liberaia  et  effata  (augures)  habento. 

I  have  written  inmolatos  because  the  unassimilated  form  seems 
more  likely  for  so  early  a  period.  Dorsch  decides  for  immolo  in 
Plautus.  Keil  adopts  inmolo  for  Cato  and  Varro,  R.  R.,  with 
more  or  less  support  from  the  MSS.  The  index  of  Vol.  P  of  the 
Corpus  does  not  give  immolo^  but  similar  forms  are  unassimilated. 
In  the  Ludi  Saeculares  insc.  inmolandamniy  inmolanda,  and  inmo- 
lavit  occur.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Arval  Brethren  there  are  a  few 
cases  of  inm-  but  imm'  prevails  largely.  I  have  noted  other 
cases  of  the  unassimilated  form  in  CIL.  XII,  4333;  XI,  3303; 
IX,  5845 ;  VI,  30934;  and  I  do  not  doubt  there  are  others.  In  the 
Fasti  Praenestini,  I  \  p.  312, 10  &  17  inmoleiurzxid  tnmoianf  ocaxi. 
Pestus,  p.  7,  has  aganium  dies  appellator  quo  rex  hostiam  immO' 
lavity  but  occasionally  he  too  has  inm-.  Of  course,  if  we  accept 
the  assimilated  form  we  should  write  imolatos  and  save  a  letter. 

To  conclude,  of  the  several  forms  of  restoration,  which  I  have 
proposed,  I  do  not  wish  to  give  here  the  preference  to  any  one, 
although  in  some  cases  I  have  already  indicated  my  own  prefer- 

^  For  a  historical  treatment  of  this  usage  see  ALL.  3,  379'433,*S09-549,  and 
3.  53a  ff. 
'  Cf.  Thulin,  Ital.  Sak.  Poesie  and  Prosa,  p.  56. 
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ence.  I  believe  that  the  inscription  refers  to  a  sacred  tree  or 
grove,  the  violation  of  which  involves  a  curse  and  a  piacular 
offering  (extas  porkiliasias  or  hosiias  kaviasias).  As  a  conse- 
quence also  a  lustraiio  is  prescribed  to  be  conducted  by  the  rex, 
who,  after  the  selection  of  the  proper  victims  {riU  probasid 
pekudes),  causes  them  to  be  sacrificed  by  his  Kalaior. 

For  convenience  I  give  together  the  restorations  proposed  on 
p.  387  and  p.  392  for  lines  1-9. 

QVOI  HOM  [kapriBkom 
violasid  s]AKROS  ES 
ED  SORA  [noi  nei  redide— 
sid  extas  porkil]IASIAS 
RECEI  LO[tt8tratio  esed 
comvorsoi  ad  1]  EVAM 
QVOS  RI[tc  probasid  pe— 
kudes  per  sovo]M  KALATO 
REM  HAP?  [etod  i(ii)molatos 

I  crave  pardon  of  my  readers  for  so  long  a  paper.  It  would 
have  been  longer,  had  I  taken  up  in  detail  the  proposals  of  other 
scholars,  or  given  all  the  conjectures  as  to  havelod  and  other 
words  that  have  occurred  to  me.  Although  I  have  read  all  the 
literature  on  the  subject  on  which  I  could  lay  my  hands,  I  may 
not  have  given  due  credit  to  other  scholars  for  profitable  sugges- 
tions. If  this  be  so,  I  regret  it.  I  realize  that  I  have  raised 
many  new  problems  without  settling  them.  Where  I  have  failed, 
I  hope  others  will  succeed.  Above  all  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
other  early  inscriptions  of  similar  character  will  be  found,  which 
will  clear  up  all  our  doubts. 

NOTK. — The  above  treatment  of  the  Stele  inscription  is  the  elaboration  of  a 
paper  read  in  Washington,  January  3, 1907,  at  the  joint  session  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  America  and  the  American  Philological  Association. 
Brief  abstracts  of  this  paper  have  been  printed  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Archaeology,  Vol.  XI,  p.  61  f.,and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Asso- 
ciation, Vol.  37,  p.  XXXIII  f. 

MiNTON  WaRRBN. 
Hasvaro  UMiVBKsrrT. 


II.— CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HOMERIC 

METRE. 

I.— Metrical  Lengthening  and  the  Bucolic  Diaeresis. 

The  title  of  this  paper  is  a  translation  of  the  heading  of  the  first 
section  (pp.  3-70)  of  Solmsen's  Untersuchungen  zur  griechischen 
Laut-  und  Verslehre,  Strassburg,  1901,  and  the  paper  is  devoted 
to  a  criticism  of  the  view  there  advanced.  The  question  under 
discussion  is  the  extent  of  the  admissibility  of  metrical  lengthen- 
ing of  the  second  syllable  in  words  of  which  the  original  form  was 
I,  \j\j\j^^2.^^^  <-»-,  or  3.  ^ '-' ^  "v^.  Schulze,  in  his  Quaestiones 
Epicae,  in  his  effort  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of  metrical  length- 
ening to  as  rigid  a  scheme  as  possible,  had  denied  the  metrical 
lengthening  of  the  second  syllable  in  words  of  the  second  and  third 
types  except  for  du<f>i\os  which  he  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
dic^iXff  a  word  of  the  first  type.  For  this  type  he  admitted  a 
double  method  of  treatment,  they  becoming  either  — ^^  ( — )  or 
^  —  ^^.  The  great  merit  of  this  section  of  Solmsen's  work  is 
that,  in  addition  to  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  Greek  ety- 
mology, it  brings  the  proof  for  the  metrical  lengthening  of  the 
second  syllable  in  words  of  all  three  types.  This  fact  it  may  be 
noted  is  in  harmony  with  the  view  established  by  Danielsson,  Zur 
metrischen  Dehnung,  p.  33,  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 

words  of  the  types  ^ ^  and  ^^^  are  treated  on  different 

principles  according  as  the  last  syllable  ends  in  a  vowel  or  a 
consonant.  Solmsen  has,  however,  advanced  an  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  this  peculiar  form  of  lengthening,  which,  while  at  first 
sight  perfectly  satisfactory,  proves  on  further  examination  to  be, 
in  my  opinion,  untenable.  Under  this  conviction  I  have  under- 
taken a  criticism  of  Solmsen's  explanation  of  the  facts,  in  the 
hopes  of  removing  what  I  believe  to  be,  on  account  of  the  very 
merits  already  recognized,  a  barrier  to  a  truer  understanding  of 
the  phenomenon. 

The  material  involved  comprises  the  following  words  of  the 
second  and  third  types:  diKfnkos,  -ov,  -cm;  ficftadrcf ;  fiff^tficv,  fi^BU/i^p, 
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avpJffitv ;  vwtlptxov,  vnupoxop  ',  tptiofitp  ',  Aoucov ;  ytXoiioy,  Sfiotiotf  -op  ', 
fivpTKiPi^'f  TiBrj fit  waif  TiBrffjLtvop'f  dpSfifitpail  xoXij/Aeyai,  KaXi^o-ftoy;  iro^/iCMu; 

p€oufi€poi ;  S€o(f>l\ij ;  ayciparof .  To  these  examples  Solmsen  adds  a 
number  of  words  in  which  the  desired  form  has  been  secured  not 
by  metrical  lengthening  but  by  an  analogical  modification,  f.  i. 
TtTfvxarai  for  *T€Tvxaro4.  The  two  phenomena,  however,  should 
be  kept  apart,  as  the  use  of  convenient  analogical  forms  is  not 
subject  to  the  restrictions  that  govern  metrical  lengthening, 
cf.  f.  i.  fUfjM&Totf  and  notice  that  analogy  even  produces  at  times 
forms,  f.  i.  Bvyartpos,  that  are  repugnant  to  the  metre.  Schulze, 
Quaestiones  Epicae,  p.  15,  makes  the  distinction  very  clearly,  as 
does  also  Danielsson,  Zur  metrischen  Dehnung,  p.  6,  anm.  4,  and 
Solmsen  would  not  have  been  lead  into  disregarding  it,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  observation,  p.  19,  that  the  supposed  cause  of 
this  form  of  metrical  lengthening  applies  (for  reasons  which  will  be 
clear  later)  also  to  these  analogical  formations.  Words  of  the  first 
type  that  show  a  lengthening  of  the  second  syllable,  are  :  da ^c ; 

/M/iudrc  ;  a<f>'f  €P'y  fit&itr€  l  vircip  Ska,  vntiptx* »  xaXiTropa,  KoA^opa  \ 
$tfitl\ia  ;   akdara  ]  Moicijddya ;  BaXvaia',  cpvcro and  ffir«»;|^aro  if  for  *fM;^aro. 

Analogical  formations  are  again  added.  These  words  are  dis- 
cussed by  Solmsen,  pp.  3-41,  and  I  may  refer  to  his  work  for  the 
citation  of  the  passages  and  the  etymologies.  To  these  instances 
are  to  be  added,  cf.  pp.  47-59,  the  proper  names:    Kpopiovot, 

MoXfoya,  MoXfoyc,  'Sofitopot* 

Whether  the  long  vowel  of  oio/uu  is  due  to  metrical  lengthening 
or  not  is  considered  doubtful.  For  it,  Solmsen  ofiers  two  expla- 
nations, without  deciding  between  them.  We  may  start  with 
*6Fia'fa  which  will  become  6tn  and  explain  the  forms  with  long  iota  as 
the  result  of  metrical  lengthening;  or  we  may  start  from  *6fiv'im 
which  will  yield  3f ».  Then,  as  Schulze's  suggestion  that  3t«  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  dioo  is  extremely  improbable,  and  the  form  olm 
is  guaranteed  by  the  metre  in  a  number  of  passages,  Solmsen 
suggests  that  oioo  be  read  throughout  thus  removing  all  supposed 
instances  of  the  short  vowel  in  this  verb.  I  believe  that  there  are 
additional  reasons  for  deciding  definitely  in  favor  of  the  second  of 
these  alternatives.  The  instances  in  the  Iliad  in  which  o7«  must 
be  read  are  all  passages  which  have  been  considered  for  various 
reasons  late  or  of  Ionic  origin :  E  252. 1  315.  K  105.  A  763.  o  298. 
p  709.  T  71.  Y  362.  ♦  533.  *  310.  o  727,  and  the  passages  in  which 
6f»  now  stands  are  all  of  the  same  type:  A  558.  £  894.  K  551. 
A  609.  M  73.  N.  153.  s  454*  «  399.  i"  467,  besides  three  passages 
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in  the  Odyssey :  fi  255.  v  427.  o  31.  Furthermore,  a  comparison 
of  the  table  in  Ludwich's  Aristarch's  Homerische  Textkritik, 
II,  pp.  317  ff.,  shows  that  except  in  a  single  case  the  metre  is 
improved  by  the  change.^  As  the  vowel  is  naturally  long  there 
is  then  no  motive  for  Solmsen's  proposed  emendation  of  A  78  to : 

An  emendation  extremely  objectionable  both  as  increasing  the 
instances  of  the  arixoi  \ayapoit  and  also  as  introducing  the  con- 
tracted form  into  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  poems. 

At  this  point  it  seems  advisable  to  supplement  Solmsen's 
material.  Except  for  {mt\p  SXa  he  has  discussed  only  cases  of 
lengthening  in  single  words ;  but,  as  the  same  principle  should 
apply  to  groups  of  words  of  this  type  that  constitute  a  unit,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  add  from  his  work,  pp.  70-94,  and  Daniels- 
son,  pp.  7-3i»  the  following:    Ka\  Mpi,  -t,  -cf,  -or,  a  292.  p  223. 

T  417.  A  328.  (  410.  B  I.  A  549.  O  272.  O  677.  B  554.  A  497.  D  167. 
fr  III ;'  dv*  av4p9y  -ar,  M  421.  447.  n  2l8.  M  127  ;  nap  aWpi,  P  421  ; 
vir*  Mpos  r  61  ;  ptT   d¥€pas  a    1 84,  H   209  ;  ical  aopi  4  208  ;  Kar*  oCptos 

(v.  I.  oCpta)  C  102 ;  ^4*  odpeoff  Hymns  (edd.  Allen  and  Sikes)  IV  231. 

V  69 ;  cV  o<fpff(ri(v)  A  479.  ^  455.  O  614.  Kar  oUpta  «  485.  Karavrru  fi 
5^*  P  537  »  i^oX  vtTov  M  133  and  r^  rc/pta  2  485. 

In  citing  his  examples  Solmsen  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
all  of  them  stand  immediately  before  the  Bucolic  Diaeresis.  This 
statement  is  correct  for  all  cases  except  fr  255 : 

TopvittrapTo  dc  {njpa  fitptCkid  rt  npofioKoyro, 

in  which  line  there  is  no  diaeresis  as  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  enclitic  rt  from  the  preceding  word.  It  is  also  true  of  all  the 
cases  of  word-groups  cited  above  except  1  485 : 

cV  dt  ra  Ttip€a  navra^  ra  r   olpavht  itrr^ff^avmrai* 

Accordingly  Solmsen  offers,  p.  63,  the  suggestion  that  this  form  of 
lengthening  was  permitted  by  the  poets  as  an  exception  before 
the  Bucolic  Diaeresis  in  order  to  secure  this  favorite  division  of 
the  verse.    In  other  words  the  Bucolic  Diaeresis  is  the  causa 

^ In  i"  467  the  result  is:  ddssd  for  the  more  frequent:  dddsd^  but  this  book 
has  17  other  instances  of  the  former  type. 

'  The  justification  for  taking  koI  so  closely  with  the  following  word  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a  line  nor 
before  the  caesura. 
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efficiens  of  the  peculiar  lengthening.  How  much  so  this  is  the 
case  in  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  a  passage,  p.  33,  in  which  he 
infers  from  the  (act  that  a  word  occurs  only  before  the  Bucolic 
Diaeresis  proof  that  the  length  of  the  syllable  is  not  original :  "Es 
bildet  den  schlussstein  des  beweises  dass  wir  pt^^^rmm  an  der  steUe 
des  verses  finden  die,  nach  allem  was  wir  fnieher  g^esehen,  ver- 
bindlich  fuer  die  silbenfolge  v^  —  w  w  ist,  soweit  sie  ^  ^  ^  «-^  der 
natuerlicben  rede  vertritt."     Compare  also  p.  16. 

At  first  sight  Solmsen's  induction  with  its  150  examples 
opposed  to  but  two  exceptions  seems  conclusive.  Further  study 
of  the  books  he  has  chosen  for  illustration  shows,  however,  that 
his  conclusion  is  an  exact  inversion  of  the  truth  and  that,  instead 
of  the  Bucolic  Diaeresis  being  the  cause  of  the  lengthening,  the 
fact  that  these  words  have  after  their  lengthening  the  form 
^  —  ^^  is  the  cause  of  their  standing  with  almost  absolute 
regularity  before  the  Bucolic  Diaeresis.  The  proof  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  about  gbfi  of  all  words  of  the  metrical 
value  ^  —  ^  ^  stand  before  the  Bucolic  Diaeresis  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  question  as  to  whether  the  length  of  the  second 
syllable  is  metrical  or  natural.  The  reasons  for  this  placing  of 
these  words  are  for  the  most  part  clear,  and  it  will  further  be 
shown  that  of  the  remaining  4^  more  than  half  are  due  to  a 
definite  cause  and  so  are  only  apparent  exceptions. 

As  a  starting  point  may  be  taken  the  following  table,  compiled 
from  Solmsen's  statistics,  pp.  64  ff.,  and  showing  the  occurrence 
of  words  of  this  type  before  the  Bucolic  Diaeresis : 

A  z  o         a  t  V 

natural  length :     150  131  188  106  108  98 

metrical  length :        3  5  5      —  i  — 

analogical  forms :      6  —  —      —  —  — 

This  table  however  requires  revision.  Solmsen  has  included  all 
cases  of  a  succession  of  the  syllables  ^  —  ^^  between  the  caesura 
and  the  Bucolic  Diaeresis.  The  examples  should  however  be 
confined  to  cases  of  single  words  and  word-groups  that  constitute 
a  unit.  A  recount  for  A  shows :  80  cases  of  a  single  word  in  this 
place,  13  cases  of  preposition  and  case,  5  of  particularly  close 
combination  of  adjective  or  genitive  and  noun  (c'/iov  X<xw),  4  such 
as  $d\a<rad  rt^  fiakiora  dt  and  3  of  Kai  with  a  following  word,  a  total 
of  105  of  which  96  are  naturally  long.     For  the  remaining  books  it 
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will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  assume  that  this  proportion  will  hold.^ 
It  is  also  necessary  to  add  the  word-groups  cited  above  to  the 
cases  of  metrical  lengthening.  Both  of  these  changes  are  dis- 
tinctly unfavorable  to  my  side  of  the  argument.    The  table  then  is : 

A         Z         O         a         »         V 

natural  length:  96  90  128  73  75  69 
metrical  length :  3  5  711  — 
analogical  forms :    6    —      —    —    —    — 

Total:  105    95     135    74    76    69=554 

Examples  of  this  position  are  then  quite  frequent.  With  regard 
to  other  parts  of  the  verse  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  form  of  the 
words  precludes  of  course  their  use  either  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  the  line.  It  also  prevents  their  standing  with  the  long 
syllable  under  the  third  ictus  as  this  would  entail  a  diaeresis  after 
the  third  foot.  Not  a  single  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  six 
books.  For  a  53  and  55  cf.  Delbrueck,  Grundr.  Ill,  p.  656. 
Of  the  two  possible  positions  remaining,  the  first,  with  the  long 
syllable  under  the  second  ictus,  is  in  itself  apparently  unobjec- 
tionable.   Examples  are   however  very  rare:    a  78  oiofiai;  A 

10,  384  dp6,  aTpaT6v,  A  426  lYreira  roi ;  in  Z  none  ,*  in  O  515  dn6  6p6vov, 
619  IfTcira  Kcv,  342  (cV)  dnupopa  (yoTay);  in  a  98  (cV)  antipova  {yaiav)  \ 

in  i  none;  in  v  158  ecixocri;  a  total  of  nine  examples  as  opposed 
to  554.  The  only  explanation  I  have  to  offer  for  the  avoidance 
of  the  form  in  this  position  is,  that  its  use  before  the  Bucolic 
Diaeresis  is  extremely  desirable  as  yielding  the  best  caesura  and 
best  diaeresis,  and  hence  it  is  extravagance  to  use  such  forms 
elsewhere.* 

With  regard  to  the  last  possibility,  viz.  the  long  syllable  stand- 
ing under  the  fifth  ictus,  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  The 
position  is  objectionable  per  se  because  it  involves  a  caesura  after 
the  fourth  trochee,  which  division  is  forbidden  because  it  suggests 
the  close  of  the  line  at  this  point,  cf.  Leaf,  Iliad,  II  App.  N,  p.  635. 
No  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  six  books  examined  except  O 
526  avToX  df  T  cuafiUt  tlaiv,  where  the  elision  removes  the  difficulty. 
This  objection  is  however  obviated  if  a  preceding  monosyllable 

^  As  Solmsen  says,  p.  132,  anm.  i,  "  Es  kommt  fUr  unsere  nrecke  nicht  aaf 
absolute  zuverlftssigkeit  der  zahlen  an,  ann&hernde  richtigkeit  gentlgt". 

*  In  confirmation  it  may  be  noted  that  setting  aside  the  phrase  in*  airelpova 
yaiav  of  which  this  is  not  true,  a  large  proportion  of  the  examples  come  from 
A,  the  author  of  which  could  best  afford  such  extravagance* 
28 
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forms  with  the  word  a  word-group  of  the  type  ^^  —  ^^.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are  naturally  rare:    a  33  kqI  (ntiBtro,  A  350  fV 

dntipova  n6vTov  (v.  L  ciri  olvona  woyrov),  A  ^jS  ra  ;i^ffpeiova;  Z  171  vir' 
afivfiopi  nofinjf  Z  52I  &r  tpaiaifios  ciij ;  O  42  ical  dyijvopc  ^M1P»  ^  ^7  ®^ 
cV  *IX(9  c/o-(V,  O  200=424  Kol  a/ACi^cro  fiv^^,  O  223  kqI  MdpoKop,  Q  570 

Koi  ivuBtro ;  in  a  none,  as  ^  yc  rtpnero  is  to  be  read  in  a  26 ;  i  85  koi 
dipvaadfitfi*  vdttp,  i  265  kqI  dnuXtat  \aovs ',  in  v  none.  The  total 
number  of  examples  is  13  (12).  It  is  furthermore  to  be  noted 
that  with  a  single  exception  all  these  examples  contain  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel.  This  is  not  an  accidental  coincidence 
but  a  necessary  condition  as  the  closely  united  monosyllable  is 
usually  obtained  either  by  shortening  koi  or  by  eliding  the  vowel 
of  a  preposition.  It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  another  way  in 
which  this  could  be  done  except  by  the  use  of  the  neuter  of  the 
article,  which  would  of  course  be  rare.  Now  a  large  proportion  of 
the  words  with  metrical  lengthening  begin  with  a  consonant  and 
are  thus  excluded  from  the  slight  possibility  of  entering  the  verse 
in  this  place. 

The  distribution  of  the  form  ^ — ^^  in  the  verse  is  shown  by 
the  following  table : 


A 

z 

0 

a 

1 

V 

Total 

\J  ^  \J  \J 

105 

95 

135 

74 

76 

69 

554 

\^  2.  \j\j 

4 

— 

3 

I 

— 

I 

9 

\j  1  \j\j 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 

I 

^w)  w  A  w  v^ 

3 

(2)2 

6 

— 

2 

— 

13(12) 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  manifestly  erroneous  to  pick  out 
17  instances  that  possess  a  characteristic  in  common  (in  this  case 
metrical  lengthening)  and  argue  that,  because  all  of  these  instances 
fall  in  the  position  that  has  544  out  of  the  examples,  therefore 
the  poet  felt  that  these  words  could  be  used  only  in  this  position. 
One  could  prove  in  the  same  way  that  all  words  of  this  type  that 
began  with  sigma  (or  any  other  consonant  except  cbi)  could  be 
used  only  before  the  Bucolic  Diaeresis.  Indeed  if  one  wished  to 
maintain  that  all  such  words  beginning  with  a  consonant  were 
used  only  in  that  position,  he  would  have  a  much  larger  number 
of  examples  and  but  a  single  exception.  If  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  urged  that  the  six  books  are  only  one  eighth  of  the  poems, 
and  that  with  the  increase  of  bulk  some  exceptions  should  appear, 
unless  the  poet  is  consciously  treating  this  class  of  words  in  a 
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separate  fashion,  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  exceptions 
already  mentioned.^ 

A  consideration  of  the  words  of  the  form  ^^ — ^^  will 
strengthen  my  conclusion.  For  these  Solmsen  points  out,  p.  41  ff., 
that  the  analogical  forms  occur  with  the  long  syllable  under  the 
fifth  ictus,  but  maintains  that  all  certain  instances  of  metrical  length- 
ening: cvdc/eXof, -or, -ov;  KaraKuarai,  /caraicctcre ;  fitr^KTaBop,  fi€TtKia6t ', 

fiax€ovfi€Povt  '01  are  confined  to  the  position  before  the  Bucolic 
Diaeresis.  The  same  is  true  also  for  the  proper  names :  ^oKoniopos, 
'Yntpiopog,  'Yirepf oM,  'Yntpiova.  Towards  the  other  examples  claimed 
by  Schulze  which  occur  chiefly  with  the  long  syllable  under  the  fifth 

ictus :    apidcticcrof ,  -ovy  -c,  -a ;    airo^MoXior,  -04,  a  ',  dntptiaia,  -oi,  *ai,  -ovy 

Solmsen  takes  a  sceptical  attitude  without  claiming  to  do  more 
than  to  show  another  possible  explanation.  If  these  examples 
are  to  be  excluded  his  rule  holds  equally  for  both  classes ;  if  not, 
it  merely  shows  that  the  poets  handled  the  five-syllable  words  with 
more  freedom  than  the  quadrisyllables.  As  before  it  is  necessary 
to  add  the  instances  of  metrical  lengthening  in  word-groups  and 
these  are  clearly  divided  between  the  two  positions.    Before  the 

Bucolic  Diaeresis:  2Tvy6s  vdarot  K  514.  B  755.  6  369.  axMp  vdaror 
c  475;  napa  nv^Xop  r  553;  d6pv  fiCiXivov  E  666.  694.  n  II4.  814.  «  178^ 
d6/AOP  "Aidot  Y  336;    fUya  Kov\t6p  V  272.  T  253  ;  M  dtitka  Hes.  £.  810 

821 ;  piov  oCp€Of  Hymn  I.  139;;  and  with  the  long  syllable  under 

the  fifth  ictus:  rc6y  oCpofta  I  355;  KP«<f>at  ltp6p  A  194.  209.  P  455.  Kpaot 

ltp6p  Hes.  E  339 ;  d6fiop''Aidos  t  524.  X  15a  627.  ^  252.  r  322.  H  131. 

A  263.  X  457.  O  246;  irtpl  KOvXcfSy  A  30;  dpii  oiXafu$y  A  25 1.  273.  Y  II3* 

The  reason  of  this  difference  is  now  apparent.  While  the  quadri- 
syllabic  words  are  for  the  reasons  given  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  position  before  the  Bucolic  Diaeresis,  the  words  with  five 
syllables  are  also  freely  used  under  the  fifth  ictus,  because  they 
do  not  produce  the  forbidden  caesura  after  the  trochee  of  the 
fourth  foot  Instances  of  these  words  under  the  second  ictus  are 
rare  because  the  possibility  of  their  occurring  in  this  place  is 
limited  to  such  lines  as  begin  with  a  monosyllable.  The  only 
examples  in  these  six  books  are :   o  342  cV  dtrupova  yatap  =  a  98.' 

^  Apropos  of  Solmsen's  discussion  of  words  of  the  form \j  \j  of  which 

he  finds  no  certain  example,  p.  68,  but  which  he  believes  should  be  confined, 
if  occurring,  to  the  place  before  the  Bucolic  Diaeresis,  I  may  call  attention  to 
the  groups :  in  this  position  cr  3  iui2  niifup,  x  493  "^^  ^<<^ ;  with  the  long  syll». 
ble  under  the  second  ictus  A  330  ic  xovAe^;  under  the  fifth  ictus  ir  143  xoi  nlifuv, 

'  Such  examples  are  repeated  here,  which  is  the  place  where  they  properly 
belong.    Their  exclusion  would  not  affect  the  result. 
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a  183  tn\  oUona  vovrov.  Under  the  fifth  ictus  occur  in  A  16  examples, 
in  z  15,  in  o  17,  in  a  14,  in  1 33  and  in  v  16,  a  total  of  1 1 1  examples/ 
For  the  same  reasons  as  before  the  figures  given  by  Solmsen  for 
the  position  before  the  Bucolic  Diaeresis  cannot  be  used  for  com- 
parison. In  A,  according  to  my  count,  the  instances  in  that 
position  are  not  quite  double  those  under  the  fifth  ictus ;  in  v  the 
occurrences  nearly  balance  11:16.  The  other  books  will  prob- 
ably vary  between  these  figures.  These  facts  make  it  clear  why 
the  metrical  lengthening  in  this  type  of  words  is  found  in  both  of 
these  positions. 

With  Solmsen's  proof  that  words  of  all  three  types  i.  ^v^w^y. 
2.  www  v^.  ^  www  -cf  may  become  either  — ^^{^ — )  or  ^ — ^^, 
attention  must  again  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
*aOiLvaros  by  the  side  of  aBdparot  no  *bu4iikoi  by  the  side  of  dtf^cXot. 
For  Schulze  this  problem  did  not  exist  as  the  form  of  lengthening 
was  determined  by  the  type  of  the  word.  Solmsen's  explanation 
that  the  form  of  lengthening  is  dependent  upon  the  position  in 
the  verse,  would  lead  us  to  expect  such  doublets  which  do  not 
occur  except  in  two  cases.  For  "^fuixco/icrof  we  have  both  fui;^cio- 
tuvoi  p  471,  and  fjLaxtovtA€vo¥  X  403  c^  «  113.  Not  only  are  these 
passages  late  but  the  form  "^  fxax^ofjLMPot  is  late  per  se,  for  the 
present  fiax*ofjMi  rests  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  future  lutx^oiiai 
after  fiaxriaofiai  had  displaced  it.  As  a  present,  fiax^ofuu  occurs  only 
in  A  272,  a  late  passage,  and  in  A  344  where  it  must  be  emended. 
The  metrical  lengthening  in  antptiirtot  and  oircip/ator  is  questioned 
by  Solmsen,  p.  43  £ :  his  explanation  is  that  aw€ipfaiot>  *awtip€not : 

nupara  =  ^Ttpto-iOf  >  ^Ttptnas  :  rtparay  and  that  awtptimot  is  due  tO 

an  interchange  of  the  vowels  of  the  neighboring  syllables  in  the 
spoken  language.  The  obstacle  to  this  is  that  the  form  aw€p§ia%as 
occurs  in  two  evidently  old  formulae  aw€p§l<n  ^otm  and  mrtp^lata 
cdya,  and  is  attested  from  the  oldest  parts  of  the  poems  on 
A  13  etc.,  while  the  examples  of  antiptoiot  come  fi'om  one  of  the 
latest  books  of  the  Iliad  Y  58,  the  Odyssey  1  118.  X  621.  r  174  and 

^The  references  are  A  5.  33.  9a  98.  255.  356.  375.  350.  388.  401. 422.  466. 
545. 565.  574.  576.  Z  31. 44. 1 16=263=359=369=440=520. 136. 148. 171. 175. 
178.  486.  512.  12  42.  I58=[i87].  200=424.  223.  283.  322.  348.  374.  570.  624. 
661.  754.  766.  785.  788.  802.    a  75.  79.  114.  116.  152. 153.  194.  203.  20$.  233. 

273.  303.  371.  383.  4*5-  *  «•  4-  5.  62=105=565.  85.  94.  X5«=I70=307=437 
=560.  158.  189=428.  197.  214=514.  234=249.  265.279.284.301=500.  379. 
441. 487.  501.  516.  545.  554.  V  53.  56.  84.  99.  143.  201.  225=319.  235.  247.  258. 
270.  280.  287. 315.  387. 
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Hesiod,  fr.  58.  3 ;  156.  4.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  an€iptaios 
is  a  modification  of  dntptiaios  under  the  influence  of  aircipttv  and 
that  Schulze's  explanation  of  antptlaios  is  correct. 

The  consistency  then  observable  in  the  scansion  of  each  word 
points  to  my  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the  metrical  lengthen- 
ing was  in  the  main  a  pre-Homeric  process,  in  other  words,  that 
the  authors  of  our  poems  did  not  know  dBavaros  and  du^or  as 
words  of  four  short  syllables  which  they  adapted  to  their  verse 
by  lengthening  now  the  first,  now  the  second  vowel,  but  that 
they  received  from  their  predecessors  the  pronunciation  iBdyaros 
and  dd<t>i\os  as  part  of  their  conventional  poetic  equipment.  The 
variation  of  these  poetic  pronunciations  from  those  of  daily  life 
was  observable  and  led  undoubtedly  to  attempts  at  similar 
formations.  The  wavering  between  fiax^idf^vos  and  fjMX€ovfitpov 
enables  us  to  detect  one  of  these,  although  in  the  main  we  are 
unable  to  follow  the  process  in  detail. 

If  we  are  thus  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  finding  in  the 
Homeric  poems  themselves  the  conditions  under  which  the 
metrical  lengthening  originated,  I  may  suggest  tentatively  the 
following  explanation  of  a  large  part  of  the  phenomena.  There 
is  evidence  for  the  fact  that  originally  great  liberty  was  allowed 
in  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable — the  arlxoi  aW^oXoi  being  the 
last  vestiges  of  such  a  usage.    That  is,  such  series  as 

and 

were  allowed  as  equivalents  in  spite  of  actual  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  the  first  syllable.  With  the  improvement  of  the  metre 
the  second  form  was  then  restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  word 
could  not  otherwise  be  brought  into  the  metre — with  the  addition 
of  others  in  which  there  was  question  not  of  metrical  necessity 
but  of  metrical  convenience  helped  we  may  suppose  by  frequency 
of  previous  usage.  The  consequ  ence  of  this  restriction  is  greatly  to 
decrease  the  occurrence  of  the  second  series,  and  this  fact  com- 
bined with  a  continued  striving  after  smoother  metre  would  lead 
to  an  actual  lengthening  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  in  the 
first  syllable.  The  poetic  pronunciation  thus  established  would 
then  be  permitted  in  other  parts  of  the  verse.    There  were, 
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however,  cf.  Gleditsch,  Mueller's  Handbuch  IP,  p.  717,  dactylic 
series  with  anacrusis.    These  may  be  represented  as 


\j\j 


and  enable  us  to  account  in  the  same  way  for  the  lengthening  of 
the  second  and  third  syllables.  From  their  form  some  words 
were  capable  but  of  one  treatment ;  but  when  this  was  not  the 
case  usage  seems  to  have  settled  upon  one  form  or  the  other 
before  the  composition  of  our  hymns.  The  factors  that  controlled 
this  choice  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Two  may  in  general  be 
indicated:  ist,  the  phrases  in  which  a  word  was  most  frequently 
used,  and  2d,  the  desire  to  keep  the  lengthened  form  as  closely 
as  possible  in  touch  with  its  kindred.  That  we  have  iBawanK  not 
*aBaparos  is  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  Bawcrot ;  that  we  have 
dif^of  not  *dii^off  is  due  in  part  to  the  dative  with  long  iota 
however  that  ending  may  be  explained. 

George  Melville  Bolling. 

Cathouc  UHivsssmr  of  America  . 


III.— ON  SUNDRY  CONFIXES. 

Nothing  could  be  more  important  in  morphological  studies 
than  to  make  collections  of  words  arranged  by  their  suffixes;  and 
when  any  considerable  number  of  instances  of  the  same  suffix  is  in 
phonetic  accord  in  various  languages  the  inference  that  the  suffix 
was  proethnic  is  almost  unavoidable.  This  in  turn  leads  to  all 
manner  of  adjustments  as  between  stem  and  suffix  to  bring  them 
into  phonetic  accord.  If  such  adjustments  are  discreetly  made 
the  stems  and  suffixes  rouse  in  our  minds  a  feeling  that  they  were 
actual  and  not  merely  postulated  entities.  The  stem  or  root  parts 
of  words  we  often  succeed  in  satisfactorily  defining,  but  the 
greater  actuality  the  suffix  acquires  as  a  proethnic  entity,  the 
more  elusive  it  becomes  in  point  of  definition;  the  more  certain 
its  formula  becomes,  the  less  it  invites  the  pragmatic  man  in  us  to 
its  interpretation  as  a  fact.  But,  if  we  are  to  probe  after  the  fact 
behind  the  formula,  we  must  resist  the  spell  of  the  equation,  with 
its  X  y  z,  and  attack  individual  words  or  groups,  as  they  appear  in 
individual  languages;  not  forgetting  as  we  do  it  that  the  pragmatic 
objection  is  as  easy  to  make  as  it  is  hard  to  refute.  The  goal  to 
reach  is  to  find  the  compounding  word  from  which  the  suffix  got 
its  start;  and  this  method  of  explanation  again  involves  phonetic 
adjustments  as  between  prior  and  posterior  members  of  the  com- 
pounds postulated.  With  so  much  by  way  of  preamble,^  I  turn 
to  a  discussion  of  the  following  words : 

i)  Paeonian  ^i6vanoi  'bison.' 

Not  long  ago,  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,*  I  derived  Mfmvot 
*man*  from  avrpo  + -Miror  or  -<Sirof,  with  the  definition  'cave- 
dwelling'  or,  to  define  it  in  Latin,  for  the  sake  of  the  etymology 
of  the  second  member  of  the  compound,  'spelunci-saepis';'  and 
similarly  I  explained  KvkXm^  as  'rotundi-saepis';  justifying  -wrot 

1  See  further  A.  J.  P.  XXV.  177. 

«  XXV.  312  fg. 

'An  interesting  early  analysis  of  the  possessive  or  bahuvflH  occurs  in 
Varro.  Menip.,  179  quid?  tu  non  vides  in  vineis,  quod  tria  pala  habeant, 
tripales  dici  ? 
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and  -0)^  by  Latin  saepisjseps,  and  postulating  a  base  se-p-/s£-bh/ 
which  I  should  now  prefer  to  write  si  (y)-p-  se  (y)-bh-,  to 
account  for  the  Latin  spelling  saepis.  To  this  group  I  would  now 
add  Skr.  sabha  'conventio,  domus'  and  Goth.  sUfja  'sippe.' 

The  Cyclopes  (see  Euripides  in  his  Cyclops,  21)  were  fio^^tt 
*  one-eyed',  and  so  were  the  Arimaspians  (Aeschylus,  Prom.  804). 
Here  we  must  have  a  case  of  fable  originating  in  ''disease  of 
language",  to  use  what  is,  after  all,  a  very  convenient  name  for 
one  aspect  of  **  popular  etymology  ".  In  Homer  (Odys.  9. 1 12  fg.) 
the  Cyclopes  dwelt  in  caves,  each  giving  laws  to  his  own  children 
and  wives,  and  recking  not  the  one  of  the  other;  and  Polyphemus, 
at  least,  dwelt  in  solitude  (ibid.  410),  was  /aovm^,  'singulari-saepis.' 
This  brings  us  to  the  Paeonian  name  of  the  bison  or  buffalo, 
fuSyairoff  (Aristotle,  H.  A., 9. 45,  i)  fA6yainos  (ib.  Mirab.  i),  and  fi6pm^ 
(Aelian,  N.  A.,  7,  3),  which  has  not  inappropriately  been  inter- 
preted by  'iubatus',  and  connected  with  the  group  to  which 
English  mane,  Lat.  monile  *  necklace'  belongs.*  Another  desig- 
nation appropriate  to  the  bison  bull  would  be  '  solitary '  (cf.  Fr. 
sanglier  <singularefn  'wild  boar';  yLovUi^  same  sense),  for  the 
encyclopaedias  tell  us  that  the  Wiesent  lives  alone.'  Accordingly, 
if  we  may  venture  to  analyze  a  Paeonian  word  by  Greek  phonetic 
laws,  we  might  derive  our  forms  from  fnano- *  soWtasy*  •\- hapos I 
haiposjhdps  *  dwelling',  though  even  so  we  need  not  exclude  the 
interpretation  'mane-hedged',  say  'saeti-s6ptus',  a  definition  also 
applicable  to  the  name  fidva>roff^  'bison',  which  may  be  analyzed 
as  mono^-hdios  (:  Lat.  saeid)^  and  defined  by  'mane-haired.' 

Whether  this  analysis  will  accord  with  Paeonian  phonetics,  I 
cannot  say,  but  the  only  assumption  of  moment  is  that  intervocalic 
(or  initial)  s  in  Paeonian  became  an  aspirate :  all  the  rest  would 
seem  not  in  disaccord  with  the  slight  Paeonian  vocabulary  now 
under  control.' 

In  conclusion,  we  may  note  a  curious  correspondence  between 
the  fuSyairot  of  Aristotle  (in  Aelian,  /xoy«>ircf)  and  the  Cyclopes,  who 
were  also  iiovwnu  (with  a  different  accent),  for  Aristotle  tells  a 

M.  c.  309,  fn.  I. 
'See  Froehde  in  BB.  20,  210. 

»  See  also  Parker,  Oregon  Trail,  Ch.  VII,  •'  a  solitary  buffalo  bull." 
^  Cited  from  Antigonus  Carystius  (B.  c.  250);  but  here  the  emendation  of 
fx6v<JTo^  to  fidvuTTOQ  readily  suggests  itself. 
*See  A.  J.  P..XXVI.  183. 
'See  Kretschmer,  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Spr.  I,  246-249. 
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queer  tale  to  the  effect  that  the  fi6panoit  before  parturition,  enclosed 
themselves  in  walls  of  dung.  The  coincidence  of  this  tale  with 
the  tradition  that  the  Cyclopes  were  wall-builders  raises  the 
question  whether  the  term  fidpants  (^fiop&vts)  was  associated  with 
the  building  of  walls. 

And  yet  another  possibility :  in  both  his  accounts  of  the  Paeonian 
buffalo  Aristotle  locates  the  animal  in  the  mountains,  which 
suggests  that  fiopo-  is  a  cognate  of  Latin  manSf  cf.  Gallic  //er- 
minius  (mons). 

2)  ^fi€d'air6s  'nostras';  irod-airdr  'cuias.' 

These  words,  assuming  the  correctness  of  the  current  division, 
as  printed,  invite  interpretation  by  *nostri  praesepis',  'cuius 
praesepis'  or,  in  German,  *von  unserer — ,  welcher  sippe.' 
This  in  turn  leads  to  their  derivation,  so  far  as  the  ''suffix"  is 
concerned,  from  -iwosj  cognate  with  praesepe^  Skr.  sabha^  Goth. 
sibja. 

Can  it  be  that  ij/icd-  is  a  genuine  ablative  (cf.  Skr.  asmdd 
'nobis'),  and  -dtror  an  ablv.-gen.  from  a  weak  stem  S3P-?  Sup- 
posing a  primitive  locution  like  n^-Awht  ^px^^^  'quo  (ex)  praesepi 
advenis',  it  were  easy  to  mistake  irodan6s  for  a  nominative.  The 
type  is  as  old  as  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  aXXodanSs  'alius 
praesepis '  is  not  uncommon. 

3)  Gothic /ram-dps  'alienus.* 

Satisfactory  cognates  for  Skr.  diaii '  errat ',  iti-ihis  '  erro,  hospes' 
have  not  been  pointed  out.  We  would  naturally  write  for  these 
words  the  bases  ETE-/0T0-/  and  ET9-,  and  the  suffix  of  dii-ihis 
may  be  identical  with  the  "suffix"  of  Lat.  hostis^  from  e)ghos- 
(s)tis.*  Here  also  we  might  put  the  preposition-adverb  dtt 
'  beyond.' 

In  Gothic  fram-aps  'stranger',  identical  in  its  first  part  with 
English  from  'ab',  we  might  regard  -aps  as  a  cognate  of  diaii\ 
and  so,  in  Latin,  cam-es  'companion'  would  naturally  derive 
from  com-eis, 

4)  %rai  'socii,  comites,  clientes.' 

This  Homeric  word  has  generally  been  explained  as  a  deriva- 
tion of  the  group  of  which  Lat.  suus  may  be  taken  as  a  represen- 
tative, and  the  startform  ^aftrai  may  be  taken  as  nearly  certain. 

1  See  Mod.  Lang.  Notes  22,  38. 
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We  may,  however,  explain  #/-  as  a  reduction  of  the  prepositian 
whose  Greek  form  b  vvr,  but  which  appears  in  a  shorter  form 
in  Uth.  xd,  O.  B.  xiS-;  thos  ^wf-rrm  is  directly  comparable  in 
formation  with  LaL  cemts  2nd  Gothic  frawiap$, 

5)  Hmt  'tribe.' 

With  Hwm  I  think  of  a  nomadic  race,  and  that  it  may  be 
derired  from  ^/t-cmc,  or  rather,  ^er-\'k9mK.  This  I  am  tempted 
further  to  analyze,  and  define  as  '  wanderii^-band ',  explaining 
ir-  as  above  in  era*,  and  guessing  that  -vm*  may  be  derived  from 
the  base  sne(y)-  as  found  in  Skr.  snayus  *band,  sinew/  The 
Homeric  attest  of  f-  woukl  demand  a  startform  *wF-409O9  'co- 
waadering  band ',  but  in  o^mc  '  alienus'  a  form  without  wF^  would 
seem  to  appear. 

6)  ^«-c.  fCWc. 

I  have,  in  another  place,'  explained  ^Fm  *  strainer '  from  c)^ 

*  out '  -h  fpfos  '  incola '  (:  j^wes  *  habitare*)-  This  explanation  is 
also  applicable  to  ^ptmm-f^  '  solus-habitans ',  in  which  -^or  has 
sunk  to  a  minimum  of  meaning.  We  may  recognize  the  same 
'*  confix  "  —  for  this  seems  to  me  a  convenient  term  for  a  suflix 
developed  from  a  wider  application  of  what  was  once  a  com- 
pounding final  —  in  {vm,  if  this  be  fi'om  *^pFm.  The  length  of 
the  V  would  probably  assign  the  word  to  a  non-Attic  dialect. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  {v»^,  quasi  'communis',  the  sense  of  -Fm 
has  almost  vanished  —  but  c£.  the  derivatives  Doric  fvKv  and 
Sophocles'  ftrar  '  amicus '  —  not  appreciably  more,  however,  than 
in  communis  the  etymological  sense  of  -munis  has  grown  pale.* 

7)  Latin  quaius  '  whose?' 

In  view  of  Skr.  madiyas  '  mine ',  currendy  explained  as  coming 
from  the  ablv.  mad--^^  suffix  -lyas^  we  might  set  up  for  quaius 
the  startform  ^quodius,  in  which  -tus  is  a  "possessive"  suffix 
added  to  the  ablative  qwd  (  ?  or  to  the  neuter  ace  quod}).  The 
same  formation  is  found  in  Osc  ptiiiu  *  quoia '  and,  as  the  Italic 
dialects  do  not  show  conclusively  any  other  phonetic  treatment 
of  dy-,  I  lean  to  the  conviction  that  the  uniform  product  was  -j-,  a 
conviction  for  which  all  general  analogy  would  seem  to  pronotmce. 

'  Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  1.  c. ;  cf.  Class.  Quarterly  i,  no.  i. 

'  I  feelin  cam-muttis  some  trace  of  maema,  as  well  as  of  mumia,  though  Walde 
does  not  mention  the  former. 
'  Sec  Bmgmann,  K^Gr.  §§  520,  524. 
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It  is  clear  how  easily  this  possessive  with  masculine  nouns 
would  have  been  felt  as  a  genitive,  and  the  undifferentiation  of 
quis  for  sex-gender  would  help  quaius  to  do  duty  for  both  sex- 
genders.  As  the  old  locative  genitive  quci  was  doing  further 
duty  as  a  dative  the  pair  quoi I  quaius  gave  rise  to  H  :  eius,  ASf(^X* 
hUiuSf  illi :  illius,  etc. 

The  assumed  derivation  furnishes  a  clue  for  the  preciser  defini- 
tion of  the  suffix  yo  which  indicates  '*  Besitz,  Abstammung  und 
sonstige  Arten  der  Zugehorigkeit."*  If  we  start  with  "Abstam- 
mung" it  is  hard  not  to  guess — however  little  we  can  prove — that 

•yO'  belongs  with  ^ey  *ire';  and  so  also  might  -iyas  in  Skr. 
madly  as,  which  would  thus  mean  '  a  me  iens.* 

I  now  pass  to  a  discussion  of  some  troublesome  instances  of 
the  appearance  of  -inus  in  Latin,  apparently  parallel  with  'dnus, 
or  'inus. 

8)  Latin  lanuna. 

Skutsch's  theory  that  in  laniena  and  alienus*  U  is  dissimilated 
from  ii  has  been  questioned  rather  than  seriously  disproved. 
The  evidence  of  a  word  like  TuUianum,  to  say  nothing  otSesiidnus 
and  its  kind,  should  throw  grave  doubt  on  the  supposed  dissimi- 
lation ;  nor  will  anyone,  I  suppose,  now  question  that  in  societas, 
pietas,  etc.  -i>-  was  reached  from  -to-  on  its  way  to  'it-  and  not 
by  dissimilation  from  -iV-. 

From  laniena  (and  alunus^  evidence  has  been  drawn  for  a 
proethnic  suffix  -EyNO-/-oyNO,  ultimately  reducible  to  locatives 
in  -EY  /OY,  extended  by  no;'  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  -iei- 
'tot'  would  yield  Latin  -i^-.  But  all  .this  explanation  seems  to 
me  probably  beside  the  mark.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
flexional  type  oflanio  (preserved  in  the  Digest)  is  not  at  least  as 
old  as  the  type  oilanius  and,  granting  this,  the  flexion  lanio  gen. 
^lanienis  may  be  compared  with  Nerid  Nerienis,  Anid  Anienis ; 
and  in  view  of  Anienus  we  may  derive  an  adjectival  laniena  from 
lanid.*^ 

But  laniena  may  be  a  Latin  compound,  lanii-  (cf.  socie-tas)  -{- 
Vina,  cognate  with  venus  (?  venuni)  'sale*,  though  in  the  com- 

^  See  Brugmann,  Grundriss,  11^  §  63,  p.  118. 
*See  Walde's  lexicon,  s.  v. 
'Brugmann,  Grundriss,  IP,  §  188. 
^See  Brugmann,  1.  c.  §  184,  Anm. 
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plexes  vm{umyU  and  ven(um)-dait  I  always  think  of  venum 
(like  domum)  as  'market'.  The  contraction  of  ^Idnie-vena  to 
lanuna  seems  not  essentially  to  differ  from  dblivtscor^  obliscor. 
Varro  is  cited  ^  for  ex  tabernis  lanienis,  whence  we  may  infer  a 
fully  inflected  adjective  ^lanttnus^  -a-,  -urn.  Compounds  with 
'Vinus  would  be  genuine  Latin  alongside  the  Greekish  compounds 
in  'polium\  cf.  Plautus,  Ep.  198, 

per  medicinas  per  tonstrinas,  in  gjmnasio  atqae  in  foro 
per  myropolia  et  lanienas  circumque  argentarias. 

Nor  need  we  postulate  a  formal  compound.  Supposing 
^laniina^  like  medicina  and  tonstrina^  to  have  been  in  existence, 
as  it  was  the  ''place  for  the  sale  of  meat"  venus  'sale'  may  have 
affected  it. 

9)  Latin  alicnus. 

The  prevailing  possessive  use  of  alienus  predisposes  us  to  see 
in  it  the  same  formation  that  we  recognize  in  Goth,  meins}  But 
this  is  by  no  means  inevitable,  for  alienus^  as  early  as  it  is  of 
record,  distinctly  means  'stranger'  and  'strange',  and  may  have 
gone  through  the  same  semantic  development  as  Gothic  fratndps, 
which  has  reached  in  German  fremd  the  following  usage: 
"  fremd  im  gegensatz  zu  eigen :  fremdes  eigentum ;  menge  dich 
nicht  in  fremde  sachen;  sich  mit  fremden  federn  schmiicken 
u.  s.  w.'"  If  we  start  with  'stranger'  as  the  original  sense  we 
may  postulate  a  startform  ^alie{dy  +  uinus  '  from  elsewhere 
coming',  comparing  aduena,  convena  'stranger',  which  have 
taken  the  flexional  type  of  incola  '  inhabitant,  native.'* 

Niedermann^  has  derived  alienus  from  ^al-yes-nos^  seeing  in 
-yes-  a  comparative  suflBx.  In  this  I  cannot  follow  him.  I  feel 
no  comparative  force  in  a^^^o%  'alienus',  which  I  derive  from 
an  adverb  *aXXoTpa  'otherwhere''  and  define  by  'from  otherwhere 
coming'  >' belonging  to  another.'  The  comparative  suf&x  in 
^fUrtpos  vfitrtpos  might  seem  in  point,  but  here,  as  (ultimately)  in 
akXArpios,  -rtpog ...-rtpos  are  contrasting  suffixes,  just  as  in  alter... 
alter,  while  the  possession  rests  in  ij/ic-,  v/m-.    So,  in  view  of  the 

*  Cf.  Non.  532.  20. 

'See  Brugmann,  1.  c.  §  188  (p.  274). 

'Cited  from  Heyne*s  Deutsches  Woerterbuch. 

*  Possibly  also  peregrinus  is  a  compound  of  *peregtl(d7)  +  -venus, 

*  BB.  25.  83. 

*  Prellwitz  compares  Sk.  anydtra. 
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possessive  force  of  the  Sanskrit  gen.  plurals  nas  vas,  contrast,  not 
possession,  may  be  the  value  of  the  -ier  of  nosier  vester. 

10)  Fibrenus  *  Beaver-bum  *. 

In  view  of  Anienus,  byform  to  Anio,  Gen.  Anienis,  it  would 
seem  unnecessary  in  this  Volscian  river  name  to  explain  -enus 
from  proethnic  -einO'/'OinO'.  Here  also  we  may  have  a  com- 
pound. The  widely  diffused  base  of  Greek  tfipiap  is  set  down  as 
BHREW,  of  which  the  English  representative  is  bourn,  bum,  from 
a  stem  bhrun-;^  if  we  may  imagine  a  strong  stem  bhr£(w)no, 
then  Fibrenus  might  be  from  a  compound  ^Jtlproybrenus,  and 
mean  '  Beaver-bum.' 

11)  Latin  terrenus. 

This  word  meets  its  simplest  explanation  by  adducing  the  stem 
uteres,  attested  by  O.  Ir.  tfr.'  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that 
it  may  be  of  the  same  derivation  as  ierreus,  in  which  case  the  stem 
TERREYO-'  had  beside  it  terrey-no-,  and  the  special  phonetic 
treatment  that  yielded  ierrenus  may  have  been  vowel  assimilation 
from  the  e  of  the  first  syllable. 

12)  Plautine  soctennus  (Plautus  Aulularia  659). 

Neither  of  the  current  explanations*  of  this  hapax  compels 
conviction.    The  passage  is, 

ibo  intro  atqae  illi  socienno  tuo  iam  interstringam  gulam ; 

and  the  situation  is  as  follows : 

Euclio,  the  miser,  while  seeking  to  hide  his  money-pot,  had 
been  startled  first  by  a  cook,  and  then  by  his  would-be  son-in-law, 
Megadorus,  who  had  sent  the  cook  in  to  prepare  the  wedding- 
feast.  In  the  altercation  with  Megadoms  he  shows  some  disgust 
at  all  the  food  and  the  tribe  of  cooks  that  had  been  sent  into  the 
house,  and  suspects  Megadoms  of  planning  to  get  him  drunk 
and  steal  his  pot  of  money.  Soon  he  discovers  in  an  adjoining 
room  the  servant  of  his  daughter's  lover,  and  at  once  suspects  him 
of  being  another  who  would  rob  him  of  his  treasure.  While  search- 
ing him  he  hears  a  noise  in  the  next  room  and  makes  ready  to  go 
and  choke  (Jniersiringere  here  only,  it  would  seem,  in  Plautus)  a 

^  Brugmann,  1.  c.  §  455. 

*  See  Tharneysen  in  KZ.  38, 147. 
*Cf.  Brugmann  1.  c.  §  I33. 

*  See  Walde's  lexicon,  s.  t.  socius. 
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supposed  ooofiedcrate  of  the  slave  he  has  in  hand,  and  this  con* 
federate  he  calls  sociennus.  Supposing  the  scene  with  the  ^eedj 
cook  still  to  be  lingering  in  his  mind,  we  may  suspect  that 
sacitnnus  is  a  translation  of  vv^vtrm  *  mess>mate '.  Thus  saczus 
'  comes '  would  be  extended  in  socunnus  to  the  sense  '  companion ' 
(from  com  -^  panis) :  thus  explained,  saciennus  contains  in  its  last 
member  a  derivation  of  edit  *eats*,  say  ^eda-^mos  'eater',  connate 
with  Gr.  €da96w,  Skr.  annam :  Lat.  edd  'glutton.'  The  combiiiation 
of  soci^Ttno  with  hUersiringam  gulam  lies  in  the  same  meta- 
phorical plane  as  our  colloquial '  to  choke  the  stnffii^  out  of  one '. 
Or,  if  the  Greek  original  bad  ^^^Xi^  'comrade',  sociennus  might 
mean  'qui  socios  annos  habet,"  cf. 

Promissiis  sociot  abi  nunc  Hjmenaeiis  in  annos. 
Qui  mihi  coniagii  sponsor  et  obses  ermt? 

If  the  formation  of  sociennus  was  inspired  by  a  proper  name 
— and  Schulze'  has  given  a  most  ingenious  interpretation  of 
Laberius'  homo  levenna  as  'levis  U  rptyo^ias*  —  I  think  rather 
of  the  type  of  Osc  Ptrkednies  (gen.)  'Perccnni'  which,  if 
known  to  Plautus,  was  liable  to  off-hand  interpretation  as  'qui 
percas  edit'.' 

Edwin  W.  Fay. 

UmmarrT  ov  Tbxas. 

»Orid.  Her.,  a.  33-34. 

'  L4itein.  Eigennamen,  283. 

'Cf.  CaptiTi  160,  where  the  changes  are  rung  on  Pistorenset,  etc. 


IV. — ^'ecTcoc  OR  'ecToc? 

For  nearly  two  millennia  it  seems  to  have  been  a  mooted 
question  whether  the  neuter  participle  of  the  second  perfect  of 
verbs  havingT-themes  should  be  spelled  with  cor  or  or,  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  this  form  contracts  adr  into  ^  or  assumes 
the  characteristic  desinence  T%  of  non-thematic  verbs. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  curious  see-saw  of  fortune  that  has 
marked  the  conflict  between  these  forms  may  well  serve  to 
preface  the  presentation  of  evidence  not  hitherto  adduced  in  this 
connection. 

The  early  printed  texts,  Aldine,  Juntine,  etc.,  seem,  from  the 
citations  made,  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  unanimous  in  support 
of  the  ttf  form.  These,  however,  as  is  well  known,  were  not 
always  based  upon  the  earlier  or  better  MSS.  Some  three 
centuries  later,  as  a  result  of  the  more  careful  study  of  the  best 
MSS,  it  was  found  that  the  testimony^  of  these  was  strong  in 
favor  of  the  or  form.  This  accordingly  began  to  gain  ground. 
Buttmann  adopted  it  in  his  Grammar  and  Bekker  used  it  in  his 
texts.  Hermann  ad  Soph.  O.  T.  633,  Poppo  ad  Thuc.  III.  9 
and  Schneider  ad  Plat.  Civ.  Ill,  p.  88  sqq.,  gave  their  support 
to  it  and  it  became  the  common  form  in  texts  and  grammars. 

'  Plato  has  ifn&q  eleren  times, — Farm.  146  a  (bis),  156  c  (ter),  156  e,  163  e ; 
Soph.  249  a,  250  c;  Theaet.  i83e;  Tim.  40  b:  ico^ecTr^  twice,  Tim.  46  b ;  Leg£. 
794  d:  it^ardct  Crit.113  c;  nepuardCt  Tim.  33  c;  npoeardc.  Rep.  VIII,  564  d; 
fweor^,  Tim.  56  b.  In  every  instance  the  best  MSS,  i.  e.  B  and  T  for  the 
Farm.,  Soph,  and  Theaet.;  A  and  D  for  the  Rep.  and  A  for  the  other  works 
cited,  give  the  form  in  of,  A  later  hand  has  corrected  A  in  every  instance  to 
^  or  6? ;  B  and  T  in  Theaet.  183  e  have  also  been  so  changed  by  a  second 
hand. 

Thucydides  has  KoBeardi  (III.  9)  and  neputrrdc  (IV.  10).  In  the  former  case 
Hade  cites  CEM  for  KodearSi,  AGE,  for  Kodeer^  and  BF  for  KoBearof;  in  the 
latter  case,  he  cites  CEM  again  for  the'oc  form,  BFG  for  the'Zf  form  and  A 
for  the  o^  form. 

Sophocles  in  O.  T.  633  has  napeardc  ace.  to  the  reading  of  the  Laurentianus ; 
all  other  MSS  cited  have*^. 

Aristophanes  in  Eq.  564  has  irapeardc  in  the  Ravennas ;  all  other  MSS  cited 
by  Van  Velsen  or  Blaydes  have  the'wc  form. 
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In  fact  the  ai  form  seemed  utterly  doomed,  when  in  1879, 
O.  Riemann  entered  the  lists  in  its  support  by  a  short  article 
in  the  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hell6nique  (III.  440  (L). 
His  main  contribution  to  the  question  was  his  citation  of  the 
Kapo¥€s  of  the  grammarian  Theognostus,  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  of  the  tenth,  as  establishing 
the  correctness  of  the  orthography  with  "^m. 

Only  in  a  short  footnote  did  Riemann  refer,  without  citing,  to 
the  great  grammarian  Herodianus  of  the  second  century  as  the 
undoubted  ultimate  source  whence  these  later  works  drew.  Of 
Choeroboscus,  of  the  sixth  century,  he  made  no  mention  at  all.' 

Without  this  additional  support,  Riemann's  attack  has  proved 
to  possess  such  elements  of  strength  that  it  is  making  steady 
progress  in  dislodging  the  oi  form  from  the  strongly  intrenched 
position  it  was  holding.    To  cite  but  a  few  typical   instances: 

^  For  convenience  the  statements  of  these  grammarians  are  here  given  in 
chronological  order :  

Hbrodianus  (Lentz  I.  351): — Al  e<c  (•Y  furoxal  aw6  irefMnru/ihujv  tcard  ira$o( 
yevSfievat  Kal  ^yXdrrovoai  rd  u  eiri  t^c  ynfuc^^  tov  apffevucov  dfiorovovvTa  ixovai  ri 
ovSirepa^  Pep6^  j9e/3«rof  t6  j8e/3^,  yey^  yeyuroc  rd  yey^,  iorit^  iaruro^  rb  ktrrCa^^ 
reBvLq  reOvoro^  rd  redv6^.     jnovoyevif  dk  ovSirepov  elg  wf  ovk  lartv  evpeiv  vrX^  rav 

^6c  KOi  TOV  CJC' 

Choeroboscus  (Hilgard  Gram.  Graec.  IV.  3.  p.  313, 1.  33  ff.),  after  discuss* 
ing  the  neut.  pple.  rerv^dc,  adds :  'lariov  61  hri  rb  i<rT6(  koX  Pefi^i  xal  redv^  mu 
yeyC>^  dtd  tov  o)  ypdfovrat,  d^Xov&ri  KaTa  to,  ovSirepa, 

That  he  was  acquainted  with  the  variant  orthography  appears  from  the 
immediate  sequence :  Sei  6k  Kal  tovto  ytv6aiuiv^  hri  e\  koX  ij  ivtiai  evdeia  /card  rb 
ovdirepov  kcu  at  bfjux^vovoai  avnj  <KT6aeiO ,  Tovriortv  ^  cuTtoTiK^  koI  ^  Kkifruc^  tw 
iviKOVf  6i<^povvTaif  ^yow  koi  did  tov  o  ypd^ovrcu  Km  did  tov  o,  dXk*  oifv  oi  Xoiiral 
irXdyioi  al  <,ii^>  dfw^vovoai  ry  iviKigf  evOelg^  Xiyu  6^  ^  yeviK^  koI  Sotik^  tuv  ivucitv 
Kal  rd  dvlKa  Kal  rd  nX^OwTucd,  /i6vo^  Sid  tov  u  ypd^ovToi*  Toirrov  6i  airia  iarlv 
^  Kpdaiq. 

Theognostus  (Cramer  Anec.  Oxon.  II.  p.  119,  1.  21  ff.):  Bi^  u^  fiiya  X^yav 
ovdiTepov  oirre  6vo/ia  oirre  iterox^v  Itrnv  evf>elv,  [ci]  /lif  iK  wdBovc  yeyivrfrai^  frA^ 

TOV  ^uc  1^^  ^ov  ^ irpdffKeiToi  bvdfiaTa,  knel  fro^dicic  oi  et^  wc  /uroxai 

dnb  trepiffirufUvov  «card  irddo^  yevbfuvcu  Kal  ^"Xdrrovatu  rd  o  knl  t^  yevudfc  tov 
dpaeviKov  ixovai  rd  ovdiTepov  etc  «f  •  b  Pep6(  PePuToc  koi  Tb  Pep6(f  b  yey^ 
yeyiiTo^  koX  rd  yey^,  b  ieT6(  ioToTOf  Tb  ioT^,  b  Te6v6c  tov  TddvuroQ  koL  rb  redv^. 

Ibid.  (p.  153, 1.  15  ff.):  A2  e<c  oc  nenoi^iat  fitroxdl  rb  ovdirepov  ixowrt  did  rov 
Z  fjieydXov  ypa^fievov  oiw,  rd  ioT^C'  Tb  Pep6^  rb  yry6(, 

Etymologicum  Magnum,  s.  v.  Teywra :  koI  ioTi  aea^fieiufiivov  rb  yeya^f 
ftefuUjg,  PePa6c,  ioTo^q-  dnep  KaTd  Kpdaiv  (sic)  yiveToi^  yey^t  y<y«n»f,  fitf^% 
fiefioTo^,  Pep6ij  PePoTo^t  iaT6(f  iffroroi-  .  .  ,  Kal  rd  wdirepa  dtd  rov  S 
fieydhnff  rd  yey6c,  Tb  fiefi6c,  Koi  rd  hfioia. 
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Gustav  Meyer  in  his  Griech.  GraIn^  (1886)  §  556  Anm.  i,  says: 
"  Ntr.  ttrrm,  nicht  cWor "  and  refers  to  Riemann.  Stahl,  Quaest. 

gram,  ad  Thuc.  pert*.  (1886),  p.  64,  says  that  the  »r  form  "scri- 
bendum  esse  "  and  refers  to  Riemann.  The  Van  Herwerden  and 
the  Classen-Steup  ed.  of  Thucydides  adopt  it,  referring  to 
Riemann.  Earle  adopts  it  in  his  Oed.  Tyr.,  with  a  reference  to 
Meyer.  Koch's  Grammar  has  sometime  since  1881  changed 
from  cWdr  to  cWwr,  as  has  Kaegi's  sometime  since  1884.  Jannaris 
in  his  Hist.  Grk.  Gram.  §  966,  gives  r6  coror. 

The  testimony  of  these  ancient  grammarians,  ranging  from  the 
second  to  the  tenth  century,  and  all  antedating  any  MS  cited 
for  €<rr6s — except  that  Ety.  Mag.  is  later  than  the  Codex  Clarki- 
anus  or  B  of  Plato,  of  which  the  colophon  is  dated  896  a.  d. — 
is  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside  as  it  is  so  positive  and  unanimous 
for  the  o>r  form.  This  is  also  the  form  that  would  result  regularly 
from  the  contraction  of  itrradt*  Herodianus  is  the  earliest  authority 
for  the  as  form  in  the  neuter.  We  shall  see  that  the  or  form  was 
current  in  his  own  land  in  his  own  time  and  for  a  full  century 
earlier.  The  question  suggests  itself  whether  Herodianus  was 
a  spelling  reformer  working  on  theoretical  lines.  The  striking 
similarity,  nay  even  identity,  of  language  leads  to  a  natural 
suspicion  that  Theognostus  is  drawing  more  or  less  directly  from 
Herodianus.  As  Riemann  suggests,  probably  the  Ety.  Mag. 
does  the  same.    Choeroboscus  admits  the  variant  or. 

On  the  other  hand  the  equally  positive  and  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  best  MSS  deserves  serious  consideration,  and 
Schanz's  conclusion  (Proleg.  ad  Plat.  Theaet.,  p.  12  sq.) — 
^'Nequaquam  igitur  verisimile  est  iarot  ex  librariorum  libidine 
esse  profectum  **  seems  quite  reasonable. 

It  is  strangely  provoking  how  narrowly  the  question  has 
missed  a  positive  solution.  Neither  in  Sophocles  nor  in  Aris- 
tophanes is  the  word  so  placed  that  the  metre  can  give  any  aid. 
Among  several  hundred  inscriptions  examined  by  the  writer  one 
had  6  rVcorcbr  iviavrof.  If  Only  that  stone-cutter  had  used  Iror ! 
Nothing  then  has  been  positively  established  as  to  the  classical 
form.  Our  new  material  does,  however,  give  overwhelming 
proof  of  the  currency  of  the  form  in  or  for  the  first  three 
centuries  of  our  era  and  shows  that  at  the  very  time  the  Alex- 
andrian Herodianus  was  supporting  the  »s  form,  the  other  was 
in  current  use  in  his  own  land.  In  the  Greek  papyri  found  in 
29 
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E^rjJK.  tJK  poraSC  r>   oMTM,  »sii  j 

praKoo  ocean  imrts  ■>f  r^^***.  but  moiv  oAcs  in  tke  bcs.  c 
Thert  afc bcvercT.  v=fi=xaj:  ''""^''^■*  of  dx  ace  to  *— »*^ 
farao.  Tix  f^^r.  czuniiKd  ridd  rvanr-tiaEe  jmj— »| 
imwrit,  oot  'A  i rf»i i ii  asd  tbice  ia  vfaicii  die  "*"-»■!—  toi 
*'MrrW  max  ^  rtstored  vhli  alsMst  afastdctt  cotziBCj. 

Is  the  AdbCTK  Paprrl,  Greek,  Pan  II.  we  bm  T*navr« 
No.  71,  L  5.  daied  178-9,  A,  ix 
N'>-  73.  L  9.     "      129-30 
Na93.L4,     "      162-3 
No.  94,  L  28,  "      ao& 
lo  tbe  Greek  Vvpjri  in  the  Bntsli  Mueom,  II,  ve  hv 
/M»r<f  on 

p.    73,  No.  309,  L  12,  dated  146,  a.  d. 
p.    74.  No.  327,  L   9,     "      16a 
p.    75,  No.  328.  L  16.     "      163 
p.    76,  No.  368, 1.  II,     "      179 
p.  184.  No.  286,  L  10  C  "        88,  «>M*[.]< 
p.  189,  No.  438.  L    8.     "      143 
p.  189,  Mo.  314,  L    5,     '*      149 
p.  3t6,  No.  151,  L    7,     "      2d  cent, 
lo  the  Ozyrhyocfaiu  Papyri,  L 

No.  68, 1.  31,  has  aatfcvrfc,  dated  131 
No.  74,Li8,  "  ri<w»T<rft).  "  116 
No.  102,  L  7,  "  "  iw*n&i,  "  306 
No.  103, 1.    6,    "    "     "  "      316 

la  the  Oxyrbyncbus  Papyri,  II. 

No.  245, 1.  6,  has  ri  irmrit,  dated  36  A.  D. 
No.  257,  I.  8,     "    ri  ;«[<m(f],        "       94-5 
In  the  Oxyrhynchut  Papyri,  III. 

No.  479, 1.  i4,lias  ri  ^mvtA, dated  157 
No.  499,  L    5,   "     "     "  "      121 

In  (he  Oxyrbynchus  Papyri,  IV. 

No.  730, 1. 4,  has  ri  ifttrrit,  dated  130 
No.  732,  L  2,    "    "      "  "      150 

In  the  Fayutu  Towns  and  their  Papyri. 

No.  28, 1.  10,  has  tA  iniirit,  dated  150-1 
No.  33, 1.  14,    "    •*      "         "      163 
i  No.  36. 1.   6,    "    "      "         '<      111-2 

I :  No.  91, 1. 19,  "   "     "       "      99 

'■  No.  93, 1.  12,    "    "      "         "      161 
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These,  it  will  be  seen,  range  in  date  from  26  to  316  A.  d. 
Earlier  papyri  yielded  only  genitives  and  datives.  These  ran 
back  well  into  the  2d  cent.  b.  c.  Those  still  earlier  agree  with 
the  inscriptions  and  with  Thucydidean  usage  (1. 98. 4 ;  IV.  97.  3 ; 
VII.  67.  2 ;  VIII.  66.  2  and  3)  in  preferring  the  longer  first 
perfect  forms,  as  does  also  our  only  testifnonium  on  Thuc.  III.  9, 
viz.,  Georgios  Diaeretes  ad  Hermogenem  (Walz :  Rhet.  Graec. 
VI.  513.  29). 

No  instance  of  t6  ryc(rr«r  was  found  in  the  papyri. 

The  evidence  of  the  Biblical  MSS  also  may  well  be  cited  in 
this  connection. 

In  the  LXX  version  of  Ruth  II.  6,  Holmes  and  Parsons  read 
rh  t<l>€(rr6t  with  all  MSS  cited  except  the  Coislinianus  (VII  cent), 
Basiliano-Vaticanus  (IX  cent.)  and  cursive  63,  which  have 
^0€OTi|icdr.  In  II  Maccabees,  IIL  17,  these  editors  read  t6  ivtarig 
^Xyorwith  all  MSS  cited,  except  the  two  cursives  55  (cVcon^icfiO  ^nd 

44  (fcrr^r). 

In  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  XXIV.  15  has  iar^s  in  K  B^  F. 
G.  H.  L.  V.  A.  n.  33  and  c(rr«r  in  B'.  D^  E.  K.  M.  S.  U.  r.  i.  69. 
In  Rev.  XIV.  i  itrrSt  is  the  reading  of  K  A  C  B^  and  €<rr»s  only 
of  a  few  minor  MSS,  mainly  cursives,  cited  by  Alford.  Here 
again  the  "great  four"  K  A  C  and  B^  agree  in  favor  of  the^ 
form,  and  they  antedate  by  some  centuries  any  of  the  classical 
MSS  cited. 

Ostboff  in  his  Geschichte  des  Perf.  368  ff.  has  shown  that 
loTOMr  is  for  ccrrof^r  and  Brugmann  Gr.Gram*.  p.  57  considers  ivT6s 
"  to  follow  the  analogy  of  Wd<&r,  Wddr",  which  are  for  Vcftd/wr, 
*FubFos  (cf.  the  Sanskrit  vidvafis,  weak  stem  Vfdu^  and  Avestan 
Pldvah',  weak  stem  7/lduS).  __ 

In  the  light  of  such  evidence  in  favor  of  the  or  form  our  text- 
book makers  may  well  pause  before  joining  the  followers  of 
Riemann  in  the  adoption  of  the  desinence  in  «r. 

Samuel  Grant  Ouphant. 


v.— INSCRIPTIONS  IN  ATHENS. 

During  a  revisit  to  Athens  last  July  I  found  several  new  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  are  published  here.  Others  will  be  published 
later. 

1.  Part  of  a  fluted  column,  found  near  the  Philopappus  Hill, 
0.89  m.  high,  0.63  m.  to  0.70  m.  in  circumference.  Diameter 
at  the  end  with  a  square  hole  0.21  m.;  at  other  end  0.19  m. 
Letters  of  the  inscription,  which  is  cut  lengthwise  in  two  flutings, 
0.025  m.  high.  Stone  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Nostrakis, 
Zacharitza  street,  no.  30. 

\TIO^A/VEOEKE/V 
A/VO^ 

The  three-barred  sigma  dates  the  inscription  before  about 
446  B.  c.  and  the  dotted  theta  after  about  500  B.  c.  The  forms  of 
alpha  and  nu  here  used  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  than  later. 

2.  Bronze  mirror,  handle  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  disk,  seen 
in  the  Minerva  shop  on  Hermes  street.  The  diameter  of  the 
disk,  which  has  a  fine  bead  pattern  around  the  edge  like  that  on 
the  mirror  published  by  Tarbell,  The  Decennial  Publications, 
Chicago,  VI,  p.  3  f.,  pi.  I,  is  0.14  m.  The  handle,  adorned  with  a 
palmette  design  at  the  top  and  with  a  rosette  round  the  suspen- 
sion hole  at  the  bottom  is  0.13  m.  long  and  0.025  m.  wide. 
Diameter  of  round  end  of  handle  0.045  m.  The  mirror  resembles 
in  shape  and  decoration  one  from  the  Argive  Heraeum  (cf. 
Waldstein,  The  Argive  Heraeum,  vol.  II,  pi.  XCIV,  1565).  The 
inscription  is  cut  retrograde  near  the  right  edge  of  the  well- 
polished  side  of  the  disk.    Date,  first  quarter  of  fifth  century  b.  c. 

The  mirror  is  said  positively  to  come  from  Tegea  and  Pausa- 
nias  VIII  53,  II  relates  that  on  the  way  from  Tegea  to  Laconia 
there  was  a  Upbw  ^Kpriynhos  tnUXriiriif  Aifivdridos,  Here  probably  the 
mirror  was  dedicated.  For  Artemis  Limnatis  cf.  also  Paus.  Ill 
23,  10;  IV  4,  2;  IV  31,  3;  VII  20,  7;  Anth.  PaL  VI  280;  Far- 
nell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  II,  pp.  427,  558 ;  Dittenberger, 
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Sylloge',  836;  Roehl,  I.  G.  A.  50  (where  we  have  the  same 
inscription  on  a  cymbal),  61  and  73 ;  Wilhelm,  Athen.  Mitth. 
XVI,  1 89 1,  pp.  350,  351.  The  epithet  often  breaks  loose  as  here 
and  forms  a  goddess  of  itself. 

3.  Marble  slab,  broken  at  bottom,  found  to  the  south  of  the. 
Ilissus  southwest  of  the  hill  with  the  windmill  (cf.  Judeich,  Topo- 
graphie  von  Athen,  plan  I,  G  8,  Windmiihle).  Now  concealed 
in  a  house  on  the  Xca>^($por  2vyypov.  Height  0.34  m.;  width  0.40  m.; 
thickness  0.08  m.  Letters  small  but  well  cut  and  clearly  legible, 
0.005  in.  to  0.008  m.  high.  Date,  first  half  of  fourth  century  B.  C, 
certainly  not  fifth  century  as  Dorpfeld,  who  had  not  seen  the 
stone,  thought  possible  (cf.  Athen.  Mitth.  XXXI,  1906,  p.  149). 
ov  represented  by  o  in  every  case  except  1.  6  where  we  have  tovs. 

This  inscription  has  been  published  already  from  an  imperfect 
copy  with  translation  and  epigraphical  commentary  by  Holleaux, 
Athen.  Mitth.  XXXI,  1906,  pp.  134-144.  The  technical  con- 
struction of  the  tripod-bases,  for  which  the  most  important  dimen- 
sions are  given,  is  discussed  ibid.,  pp.  145-150  by  D5rpfeld. 
Considering  the  fact  that  Holleaux  had  seen  neither  the  stone 
itself  nor  a  squeeze,  his  publication  is  excellent,  though  of  course 
not  accurate  in  detail.  Holleaux  knew  neither  the  dimensions  of 
the  stone  nor  the  place  of  finding,  which  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  this  case,  since  the  inscription  probably  comes  from 
the  Cynosarges  (cf.  line  2).  The  tripods  mentioned  perhaps  were 
set  up  in  the  sanctuary  of  Hercules  in  the  Cynosarges  (cf.  Frazer, 
Pausanias,  II,  p.  193 ;  Judeich,  op.  cit.,  p.  374).  Since  the  stone 
was  excavated  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  chapel  of  Hagios 
Panieleiman  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  it  seems  to  prove 
that  the  Cynosarges  was  not  on  the  site  of  the  Monastery  r&9 
'Aa»fiar»ir  at  the  Southeastern  foot  of  Lycabettus  near  the 
American  School,  where  one  of  the  streets  to-day  is  called  6^6t 
Kvvoo-dpyovff,  and  where  most  topographers  following  Leake  and 
Curtius  used  to  locate  it  (cf.  Frazer,  ibid.)  and  some  as  Gardner 
do  still  (cf.  his  Ancient  Athens,  p.  528).  The  view  of  Dyer  and 
Miss  Harrison,  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens, 
p.  216,  that  the  Cynosarges  was  near  the  stadium  also  now  seems 
improbable  \  DOrpfeld  placed  the  Cynosarges  near  Hagios  Pan- 
ieleiman (wrongly  called  H.  Marina  by  Dorpfeld  himself  in 
Athen.  Mitth.  XX,  1895,  p.  507  and  by  Frazer,  op.  cit.  V,  p.  493), 

^  In  her  recent  book,  Primitive  Athens,  p.  143,  fig.  49,  Miss  Harrison  places 
the  deme  Diomeia,  where  the  Cynosarges  was  located,  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Olympieam,  although  p.  145,  note  3,  she  says  it  is  to  the  soath-east. 
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HHW  —  —  >-owx<  —  w  <c_<i_^l-^l_c_  —  oi- 
xoxQ-HOI-»-<<<^zw>.0»*'—  z>-  c^  w  —  UJ 
<lt^Q-i Q.<c^OQ-l-Oa<   —   |-l-<OOlJJO<^ 

O^OwiiJzwwiiJ<ii:w>.Q.^<uixo>-i-  WHO. 
Oxz  —  wxOO»-iw<<|-uiz  —  —  o  c_'<  —  —  —  < 
-0Q<Oo<OH<<Wi^^l-Ho.^<x:^  W<cuJHi- 
^        ^00<Q-<<Kujiij<ujoujvv02uj>^-:^ui 

^HO<<ujo.^ujO<K<aoa$m^oo  Owu 

l'HOO$zOL.<0|-HZo<!4i<a<IuJuJuJ<-< 
Z(^l-C!ujo<t^^_<0^^^^^^^^    w<< 

a-ZQ.oQ.o<-Q.^, <$c--K>Q.H 

HQ.OI 0|-<UJliJc!uJ<<^_Q-<<Z    |-Hh-< 

i^h-zwi iiJO<«^<<lzii:zL-Q.ii:   wo  —  lUii: 

liJ-^-Z<<c^OZ>. Z<-|--OX<c_    VI 

l-a$LUC!>. <X|-Q.UJC!WQ.Z     w^UJi^    —    C 

Ijj—   »-<>•   —   0«^^>-»-ii^UJO<iAJiiJOOQ-ZZ<K 
x-Q-<Qj^Qj|_^_<^ O    Wlc_|-i^<00    w 

Q-UJXQ.|__2Wii:K<lAJC-^OUJ  Ww<6-^0>- 
<«-Ol-Ot^xO<WO|-ujzi:-<0  —  >-  —  CL< 
—  Q-<OWuJ|->-<0>-{i-<a<  —  Q-OZQ-Oi^ 
<<^c_  —  -.x>-ZO<UjQ-  —  —  <XKOO!<I- 
'e-W<>w<CQ    —    CJQ.    —    <XQ-<ZH<    —    <Klx 

<Ozz-ii:<<|.Ot^-l-»-^ujt^l-z<^^ 

Q-Z<C!OZ    —    ZWZUJ<{1-WZOXZO<<C 

L->-Kii:0<  —  <ozwxoO  —  <<  —  o   w 
L-ii:<ii:—  [^zLU<i-o  —  <l-zi-<zii:c_uj 

^>.L-WUJUJ    —    00<UJWX<<llJ<|-< l-H 

WUJX|-<<HZt^<0  H<^—    <Q-<Q-0 

*o  o  »n  o  •fl 
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XOXQ-|-OHl-<<<i^Zw>.Ol*J  —  z  >-  c^  w  —  ui 
<]C1.Q.I Q.<{i-OQ-I-Oa<  —  i-i--<ooujo<^ 

—  <<<C^C_|-UJwii:<|-<L-<UJZ     Wh-     h-OH 

0$OwuJzwwuj<ii:w>.Q.ii:<uJxo  >-i-  who. 
O^z  —  wxoOi-iw<<KiiJz  —  —  Oc:_-<  —  —  — < 
-m<Oo<o»-<<w:^i^l-Hoc-<x:,.  W<«:ujhi- 
^        ^00<Q-<<»-ujiiJ<ujouJw02uj>^-^ui 

UJac-_^0<Q.Z$0<lZQ.-0<022<<^ 

'^»-o<<ujo^ujo<i-<aoa^m:^oo  Gwm 
zwz.vvi^i^-l4^Z|-<^_<.a.Q.>.2:-    w<<i 

•e-i^-WoKiiji^z$uJwiiJKX<oo<cL<:Q.x< 
^-C!H<:^>0|-w<oo<Hw:^.H-h-uj.^- 

^<X<|-ZQ.XzuJ|-Q.x<IZ-<Q.ZC^Z<3xu. 

^■Hoo$zoL.<o|4^zo<l4^<a<,uJuJuJ<-< 

ZcKauJ0<cc-<Oc_uJc^«-Oc_^O    w<c< 

a-.ZQ.OQ.o<-Q.c| <$c_ K>a.H 

HQ.O|--OK<uJUJauJ<<Ko-<<z    l-Hh-< 

^^"'^^^"  —  iiJO<c^<<zii:zL-Q.ii:   wo  —  uiii: 

iiJ   —  ^-Z<<3c:-OZ>. z<  —   |--ox<c^    VI 

Ha^uja>- <xHci.LiJC!WQ.z  w^uji^  —  c 

UJ-^-<>•-Oc_Q->.|-ii:uJ    0<UJuJOOQ-Z2<K 

Q-UJXQ.|__2Wii:l-<UJc:.c_OuJ    WW'O-^    0>- 
<«-    Ol-O{i-XO<WOHUJZC1.<0   —    >-   —    CL< 

—  Q-<OWuJH>-<0>-(^<a<   —   Q-OZQ-O^ 

<<ii:c_  —   —  x>-z    0<UJQ-   —   —  <xi-oo!<i- 

'e-W<>-w<CQ    —    CJQ.    —    <XQ-<ZH<    —    <Klx 

<OzZ    —    !sf{:<<|_ot^   —    l-^-^LlJ'^^"^'*^^'^ 
Q-Z<C!OZ   —   ZwzUJ<ci.WZ    OxzO<3<c 

!->-  —  Kii:0<  —  <ozwxoO  —  <<  —  o   w 
L.ii:<ii:—  (^ziiJ<HO  —  <l-zi-<z^t^iij 

^>.L-.WUJUJ   —   oO<iiJwx<<iiJ<|-< l-H 

»o  o  »n  o  «n 
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Accordingly  Cecil  Smith  conducted  excavations  in  this  region  to 
the  north-east  of  the  hill  marked  to-day  by  a  windmQl  and  dis- 
covered the  foundations  of  a  large  building  of  the  sixth  century 
B.  c,  which  was  taken  to  be  a  gymnasium  (c£  Athen.  Mitth. 
XXI,  1896,  p.  463  f.;  Annual  of  British  School  at  Athens,  III, 
pp.  89, 232  f.;  Frazer,  op.  cit.  V,  p.  493  f.;  Judeich,  op.  ciL,  p.  373). 
But  no  inscription  was  found  to  make  this  certain  and  one  mould 
expect  from  the  literary  references  to  discover  the  Cynosarges  on 
the  road  to  Phalerum  rather  than  on  the  road  to  Sunium,  where 
these  excavations  took  place.  The  place  of  finding  of  this 
inscription  confirms  the  view  of  Judeich  who  (L  c)  says,  "  Mit 
grosserer  Wahrscheinlichkeit  wird  man  deshalb  das  Kynosarges- 
Gymnasion  am  Sudwestfuss  derselben  Hiigelgruppe  suchen,  an 
deren  Nordostabfall  die  Bauten  ausgegraben  sind".  Such  a 
situation  fits  the  description  in  Ps.-Plato,  Axiochus  364  b.  And 
in  Ps.-Plut  Vit  X  Or.  838  b  Isocrates  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
near  Cynosarges  on  a  hill  to  the  left,  which  would  be  the  hill 
with  the  windmill.  Let  us  hope  that  excavations  will  soon  be 
conducted  in  this  region  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  exact  spot 
of  the  Cynosarges. 

L.  I.  Above  the  inscription  is  the  heading  eco/,  omitted  by 
Holleaux,  but  often  found  at  the  beginning  of  architectural  in- 
scriptions (cf.  Dittenberger,  Sylloge ',  537,  538,  539,  542;  also 
I.  G.  II,  5,  1054  b  and  1054  c). 

The  inscription  itself  is  cut  staichedan^  and  every  line  has 
exactly  36  letters.  Holleaux  wrongly  thought  that  lines  13,  16, 
I9f  23,  and  24  were  irregular,  1.  13  containing  38  and  11. 16,  19,  23 
37  letters,  and  1.  24  only  35  letters.  Lattermann,  Athen.  Mitth. 
XXXI,  1906,  p.  362  is  also  wrong. 

L.  6.  The  first  letter  is  A  or  A  instead  of  A.  Perhaps  the 
letters  were  painted  and  the  cross-bar,  cut  by  mistake,  was  not 
painted  so  that  the  letter  really  looked  like  A.  So  in  I.  G.  I.  5, 
p.  190,  no.  528*  we  have  AHS  for  AHS. 

LI.  6-7.  TiBivra  Tovs  \i3os  €n\  t6  diVov.  Holleaux,  I.  c,  p.  138,  and 
Dorpfeld,  1.  c,  p.  146,  read  tn\  t6  aln6v  (?),  taking  it  to  be  equivalent 
to  in\  t6  irripi(f>ov^  a  meaning  for  which  there  is  no  parallel. 
Holleaux,  because  of  the  use  of  the  accusative  with  firl  after  ntfrrai, 
suggested  the  correction,  which  he  himself  calls  *^  disesperie*\ 
in\  To{y)  aXno{y\i\,  Lattermann,  1.  c,  p.  360,  adopts  a  suggestion 
of  Hiller  von  Gaertringen  «V1  rh  apy6v.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  any  letter  except  the  first,  which  seems  to  me  after  a  careful 
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comparison  of  all  occurrences  of  A  and  A  in  this  inscription  to  be 
A  rather  than  A.  For  the  form  diiro(v)v  instead  of  dlnodoy  cf. 
Meisterhans-Schwyzer,  Gramm.  der  att.  Inschr.  149,  8. 

In  1.  9  we  have  the  form  Tp»iroda,  but  this  is  more  common  even 
in  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  than  Tpiiro(v)u.  There  is  no  reason  why 
in  a  period  of  transition  we  should  not  have  diiro(v)v  and  rplnoba 
just  as  we  have,  1.  6,  tow,  but  elsewhere  rhi '  cVl  t6  dliro(v)v  would 
mean  "to  the  distance  of  two  feet",  "  to  the  depth  of  two  feet" 
or  "  to  the  height  of  two  feet "  (cf.  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  \  538, 

1.  15 ;  540, 1.  107 ;  542, 1.  20, 6rfa€i  dc  rovff  \i6ovs  6p6ovs  rVt  rh  rpirjfunodia). 

The  height  of  the  foundations  is  to  be  two  feet,  a  little  more  than 
Dorpfeld  has  adopted  in  his  drawing,  1.  c,  p.  144. 

LI*  12— 13*  Strov  firl  dvo  daKTv\»  iraifTa\ti  rii  fitaa  ieara[p|a];(i(rai 
Xcirrcl  etc.      HolleaUX  read  00 ov  inl  dvo  daKrv\»v  nayrax^if  ra  [df]  fiiaa 

ica|Ta(rx»L<y]ai  (?)....  As  Lattermann,  I.e.,  p.  360,  pointed  out, 
dvo  does  not  occur  as  a  genitive  till  Roman  times  (cf.  Meisterhans- 
Schwyzer,  op.  cit.,  157,  I  d).  The  v  of  daiLTv\»p  and  the  di  which 
Holleaux  supplied  to  make  36  letters  in  1. 12  are  not  on  the  stone. 
Ac  is  not  needed,  because  it  would  subordinate  ir€pi$€(rdfi€vov  to 
f^(pydCta6ai  which  consists  in  polishing  off  a  border  all  around 
(frcpi^ctt)  and  then  cutting  down  fine  the  middle  portions. 
HoUeaux's  reading  xaracrx^'CcrJai  is  impossible,  since  it  contains  one 
too  few  letters,  and  the  letter  before  x  is  not  ^.  Lattermann's 
conjecture  of  <caTa(fa)»(i')[c»v  (cf.  1.  c,  p.  360)  is  also  disproved  by 
the  stone  itself.  Kajapaxivai  seems  to  be  the  correct  reading, 
though  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it  used  of  cutting  down  stone. 
It  generally  has  some  reference  to  sacrifice.  But  clear  traces  of  P 
exist  on  the  stone  at  the  end  of  1.  12,  and  the  first  letter  of  1.  13 
looks  like  A.  In  I.  G.  II,  167, 1.  82,  we  have  paxMo-of  used  with 
reference  to  the  long  walls  of  Athens.  For  the  lacuna  left  by 
Holleaux  after  Karapaxlvai  Lattermann  (I.e., p.  361)  suggested 
(otdif  the  instrument  which  to  be  sure  does  occur  along  with  r^  dc 
fiioa  in  Dittenberger,  Sylloge',  540. 11.  108,  121.  The  reading  of 
the  stone  Xcnrc?  shows,  however,  that  Holleaux  was  wrong  when 
he  said  (1.  c,  p.  140)  "  Ces  parties  m6dianes  doivent,  selon  I'usage, 
fetre,  non  point  finement  travaill6es  ",  and  also  Dorpfeld,  when  he 
said  (1.  c,  p.  146)  "die  mittlere  Flache  gerauht  bleibt ".  After  a 
margin  of  the  breadth  of  two  ddiervXoi  has  been  polished  off  all 
around  on  the  6p6o<rrdTfjs,  the  middle  portions  (ra  fiiaa)  are  to  be 
cut  down  fine  and  not  left  rough,  as  was  often  the  case  (cf.  Sylloge ', 
540,  notes  45,  47). 
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LI.  16-17  :  vy\ia.  Holleaux  read  vyt|  /a,  making^  37  instead  of 
36  letters  in  1. 16.  But  the  ace.  sing,  would  be  vyt^  as  in  Sylloge', 
540, 1. 32  or  vyicu  The  correct  reading  vyto  which  Lattermann  had 
alreadysuggestedCl.c.,p.  36i)dates  the  inscription  before  350 B.C 
(cf.  Meisterhans-Schwyzer,  op.  cit.,  p.  150,  11). 

L.  17.  Read  wtpl  y6fA4>mi  instead  of  Holleaux's  w€pty6i»i^  as 
Dorpfeld  (1.  c,  p.  147)  suggests. 

L.  19.  There  is  no  T  at  the  beginning  as  Holleaux  reads, 
which  makes  36  instead  of  37  letters  in  1. 19. 

L.  20 :  K%6¥iO¥.  Several  small  columns  have  been  found  in  the 
region  where  this  inscription  was  excavated,  and  perhaps  come 
from  the  tripod-bases. 

L.  21 :  f£  avro,  Holleaux  wrongly  read  In  avro. 

L.  23 :  fthpai  dc  xpw^f^^'  Holleaux  read  xfi^hrBai,  which  he  him- 
self (cf.  1.  c,  Addendum  to  p.  135)  says,  "est  bien  faite  pour  sur- 
prendre  dans  une  inscription  attique  du  IV'si^cle".  L.  23  has 
36,  not  37  letters. 

L.  24.  Holleaux  thought  1.  24  had  only  35  letters,  but  he 
omitted  the  last  letter  17. 

L.  25 :  €ap  dc  luyapiMi,  HoUcaux  read  only  ikit  dc  fi[4].  We 
hear  of  Megarian  stone  in  I.  G.  IV,  823, 11.  7,  76. 

L.  26  was  not  given  by  Holleaux. 

4.  Stone  ^een  in  the  Bazaar  of  Athens.  Exact  provenience 
unknown.  Height  0.59  m.;  width  0.215  m.  Inscription  0.26  m. 
high.  Letters,  coarse  and  irregular,  from  o.oi  m.  to  0.015  m.  high. 
The  lower  part,  which  was  not  inscribed,  was  set  in  the  ground 
on  the  estate  mortgaged.    Date,  first  half  of  fourth  century  B.  c. 
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opoff  x^P^^ 

ntnpafjLMPO 

€w\  Xvo-ffft  Ki^- 

aadoipwi  AffVKo(MHffr) 

XP'  Ka\  ^parcp- 

0*1  roiff  ficrc^  'Epa- 

roorpdro   Ami- 

^X(voTio)  XHH  col  PXa* 

VKidats  P*  H  Kiai] 

'Eiri/eXcidair 

H  I  ^  Kol  <l>par€p 

ai  roiff  fUT^  Nik 

«yoff  ' Apa<f)X(yarLo)  H 
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This  inscription  belongs  to  the  class  of  hypothecary  or  mort- 
gage inscriptions  (most  of  them  dating  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century),  in  which  the  property  is  sold  with  a  reservation 
of  right  to  the  vendor  to  repurchase  (in\  Xvo-ci).^  I  know  of 
no  other  inscription  of  this  kind  which  records  as  many  as  five 
mortgages.  In  11.  4,  8,  and  13  the  deme-names  are  abbreviated 
as  in  I.  G.  II  11341  ii35)  1147;  Sitzb.  d.  Akad.  zu  Berlin,  1897, 
p.  665,  no.  2, 1. 3;  na  4, 11. 5,  xo  (this  last  mortgage  stone  published 
as  if  unknown  by  Tillyard  in  the  Annual  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens,  XI,  p.  71)'.  The  president  of  the  ^parcpcs  who  take  the 
second  mortgage  for  1200  drachmae  is  Eratostratus  of  Anaphlys- 
tus  who  in  all  probability  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Eratostratus 
of  Anaphlystus  who  according  to  I.  G.  II 869  was  irpvravis  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  (cf.  Kirchner,  Prosopographia 
Attica,  s.  v.).  Nicon  of  Anaphlystus  (11.  12,  13)  can  not  be  the 
Nicon  of  Anaphlystus  mentioned  by  Kirchner,  op.  cit.,  11106, 
because  that  Nicon  lived  two  hundred  years  later,  but  possibly  they 
belong  to  the  same  stock.  The  names  rkaviddai  and  'EiriicXcrdai 
are  new  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  Ziebarth,  Das  griechische 
Vereinswesen,  or  in  Toepflfer,  Attische  Genealogie,  or  in  Oehler, 
Zum  griechischen  Vereinswesen.  We  should  expect  these  to  be 
the  names  of  guilds  or  sacred  clubs  or  phratries,  or  more  probably 
of  families,  just  as  we  hear  of  mortgages  given  to  tpapioral  (cf. 
I.  G.  II  II 10,  1 1 19,  1 147,  1 148;  II  5,  1 139  b,  1 140  b.;  Sitzb.  der 
Akad.  zu  Berlin,  1897,  p.  668,  nos.  14,  15),  to  BiaaSnai  (cf.  I.  G.  II 
iiii;  II  5,  nil),  to  6py€&v€£  (cf.  Michel,  Recueil,  1375),  to 
Kciepofrtdaft  and  AvKOfudai  and  *\vtU  (cLzdzd.  1366;  Dittenberger, 
Sylloge',  819),  to  the  dcKodiorot  (cf.  Dittenberger,  Sylloge',  824* 
Michel,  Recueil,  1374).  TXavKidai  and  '£friicXctdai,  to  be  connected 
perhaps  with  the  festival  of  Demeter  celebrated  at  Athens,  the 
'EfTiicXcidia  (cf.  Hesychius,  s.  v.),  are  more  likely  to  be  names  of 
families  than  phratries,  since  the  word  ^parcpcr  is  used  of  two 

^Cf.  for  similar  inscriptions  I.  G.  II  1103  f.;  I.  G.  II  5,  nil  f.;  Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge*,  818  f.;  Michel,  Recueil,  1364  f.;  Roberts  and  Gardneri 
Inscriptions  of  Attica,  pp.  494  f.;  Ziebarth,  Sitzungsberichte  der  Akad.  zu 
Berlin,  1897,  pp.  664  f.;  1S98,  pp.  78a  f.;  Dareste,  Hassoullier  et  Reinach, 
Inscr.  Juridiques  Grecques,  pp.  107  f.;  Annual  of  British  School  at  Athens, 
XI,  pp.  63  f.;  Hitzig,  Das  griechische  Pfandrecht,  p.  67f.  Cf.  for  M  Ai^ei 
Wiener  Studien,  IX,  1S87,  p.  279  f. 

'  In  lines  9  and  10  of  Tillyard's  publication  should  be  read  KEifiha^  napd 
Xcuped^fu,}  'Pa/<v(ovfft9)  instead  of  the  genitive. 
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other  parties  who  have  mortgages  but  not  with  these  names. 
Guilds  and  <l>f>aTfp«t  often  possessed  property  (c£  Ditteoberger, 
Sylloge*,  571 ;  Sitzb.  der  Akad.  zu  Berlin,  1898,  p.  781,  no.  24, 
Spot  ottiat  ikparipmp).  But  this  is  the  first  mortgage  inscription,  so 
iar  as  I  know,  to  mention  ^partptt. 

5.  Marble  slab  with  molding  above  and  below.  Found  on 
north-east  slope  of  Philopappus  Hill.  Length,  0.685  m.  Width, 
OU505  m.  Width  of  middle  part,  where  inscription  is,  o.  1 1  m. 
Letters  0.03  m.  high.  Date,  end  of  second  century  or  beginning 
of  first  century  B.  C. 

—  dmpof tfi'r 

Elaias  Upifiov  tK  Hiptuit^v 

Probably  we  should  read  Ylvidt  and  not  Eio-mr,  since  the 
woman's  name  is  more  common  than  the  man's,  cf.  L  G.  Ill  155  ; 
Athen.  Mitth.  XXI,  1896,  p.  275  £ 

6.  Part  of  a  uovlaKot  found  near  the  Philopappus  Hill,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Nostrakis,  cf.  no.  L  Height,  a27  m.;  diameter, 
0.17  m,;  circumference  0.55  m.  Letters  0.03  m.  high.  Date,  end 
of  second  century  B.  C. 

A  TIZ  TA  rO  ?A  '^P^'rayipa 

rMAHUA  "•^''^ 

In  ].  3  the  third  letter  A  is  a  stone-cutter's  mistake  for  A,  cf. 

no.  3, 1.  6.     Pape  wrongly  gives  in  his  Griechische  Eigennamen 

the  name  'Apiarayopa  as  that  of  a  woman  from  Miletus  mentioned 

in  C.  I.  G.  2852,  for  we  have  there  the  genitive  o{*ApiaTay6pa£, 

In  the  same  house  as  no.  6  is  another  fragment  of  a  luoplaicos 

K  P 
0.26  m.  high,  with  the  letters,  0.015  m.  high,     t  A 

MA 

7.  In  the  yard  of  a  house  near  the  Ilissus  south  of  the  Olym- 
pieum  fragment  of  another  Kiovlanos  with  a  late  inscription. 
Diameter  0.37  m.    Height  0.27  m.    Letters  0.03  m.  high. 

<prErAHlo^£nA-^rA2 

^ptydpiof   Eira^par 
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Beneath  this  inscription  an  earlier  inscription  of  which  the 
letters  E  and  q  y  remain  on  either  side  of  a  sculptured  male  head. 

8.  Slab  with  ^able,  found  near  Zappeion,  now  in  Bazaar  of 
Athens,  0.22  m.  wide,  0.32  m.  high.     Letters  0.015  m.  high. 

H  P  A  K  A  E  A  'HpaieXf  a 

X  A  I  P  E  x^'P' 

9.  Stone,  said  to  come  from  grave  at  Megara,  0.135  m.  by 
0.07  m.  Thickness  0.04  m.  Letters  0.02  m.  Seen  in  Bazaar  oi 
Athens. 

n  A  M  B  I  S  nd^iff 

10.  Similar  stone  seen  also  in  Bazaar,  from  Megara,  0.17  m. 
long,  0.14  m.  high,  0.025  m.  thick.     Letters  0.03  m.  high. 

K  A  P  I  0  Y  Kaplov 

B  I  r  A  A  N  BiyXa»- 

T  I  0  Y  Wov  (=  Vigilantius). 

11.  Small  slab  with  inscription  of  imperial  date,  0.135  ^-  wide, 
0.155  m.  high,  0.025  m.  thick.  Letters  o.oi  m.  Now  in  shop  on 
Aeolus  street,  no.  13.  Found  near  Peiraeus,  so  probably  comes 
from  the  Asclepieum  of  the  Peiraeus. 

AGHNOACOPOC  *A6fjp6da»pog 

ACKAHnicoenH  'Aaitx,pri«  tV^- 

KOCOGYXHNA  k6»  mI^v  a- 

N  e  e  H  K  e  w^icc 

In  the  space  in  1.  4  are  sculptured  the  private  parts  of  a  youth. 
Cf.  Sybel,  Katalog  der  Skulpturen,  4058. 

David  M.  Robinson. 

Johns  Hopkins  Uniwrsitt. 


VI.— TEMPORAL  CLAUSES   IN  CfCERO'S   EPISTLES 

Both  conditional  and  temporal  clauses*  are  noticeably  frequent 
in  the  epistles  of  Cicero.  Practically  identical  in  the  future,  in 
the  past  the  st  clause  expresses  an  unrealized  and  unrealizable 
hypothesis,  while  the  cum  clause  expresses  actual  occurrences, 
though  their  kinship  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  fum  in  contrast 
with  both  cum  and  st.  Though  we  shall  discuss  only  the  temporal 
clauses,  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  conditional  statements  may 
not  be  amiss.  With  more  than  three  thousand  occurrences  of 
st,  nisi,  sin,  eisi,  and  kindred  particles,  the  mere  frequency  of  the 
construction  gives  evidence  of  the  political  uncertainties  of  the 
times,  and  that  the  politicians  were 

" — creatures 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized/' 

and  that  with  puzzled  minds  and  wills  perplexed  they  kept  before 
themselves  the  unrealities  of  the  past  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future. 

The  frequency  of  occurrence  varies  with  the  subject  and  the 
occasion.  A  simple  historical  narrative,  e.  g.  ad  Fam.  15,  2,  has 
few  conditional  statements,  though  cum  is  much  in  evidence. 
The  si  clauses  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  the  letters 
to  Atticus,  whether  Cicero  may  be  thinking  of  the  past,  e.  g.  A.  3, 
20,  I  me  miserum !  quam  omnia  essent  ex  sententia,  si  nobis 
animus,  si  consilium,  si  fides  eorum,  quibus  credidimus,  non 
defuisset ;  or  of  the  present,  as  in  A.  4,  6,  2  ego  vero,  qui,  si 
loquor  de  republica,  quod  oportet,  insanus,  si,  quod  opus  est, 
servus  existimor,  si  taceo,  oppressus  et  captus,  quo  dolore  esse 
debeo  ?  A.  2,  23,  3  si  dormis,  expergiscere,  si  stas,  ingredere,  si 
ingrederis,  curre,  si  curris,  ad vola ;  or  of  the  future,  as  in  A.  3, 10,  i 
nam,  si  erit  causa,  si  quid  agetur,  si  spem  videro,  aut  ibidem 
opperiar  aut  me  ad  te  conferam ;  sin,  ut  tu  scribis,  ista  evanuerint, 
aliquid  aliud  videbimus;  A.  13,  13,  4  de  Bruto,  si  quid  egerit, 
de  Caesare,  si  quid  scies,  si  quid  erit  praeterea,  scribes.     This 

repetition  is  characteristic  of  the  correspondents  of  Cicero  also, 

« 

^  The  text  followed  is  that  of  C.  F.  W.  Mueller. 
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as  may  be  seen  from  the  words  of  Caelius,  A.  10, 9  a,  2  (F.  8, 16) 
quare,  si  tibi  tu,  si  filius  unicus,  si  domus,  si  spes  tuae  reliquae 
tibi  carae  sunt,  si  aliquid  apud  te  nos,  si  vir  optimus,  gener  tuus, 
valemus  •  .  •  noli  commiitere)  and  of  Brutus  F.  11,  i,  3  si  melior 
casus  fuerit,  revertemur  Romam ;  si  mediocris,  in  exilio  vivemus; 
si  pessimus,  ad  novissima  auxilia  descendemus.  While  these 
examples  are  extreme,  they  indicate  something  of  the  feverish 
unrest  of  the  times,  as  do  many  of  the  future  temporal  statements. 
However,  in  the  larger  part  such  coloring  is  lacking,  and  the 
consideration  must  be  largely  of  conventional  forms  of  grammati- 
cal statements.  Following  divisions  already  well  known  we  shall 
consider  the  temporal  statements  as  they  express:  I.  Antecedent, 
II.  Contemporaneous,  or  III.  Subsequent  action;  and  IV.  the 
Cum  Constructions. 

I.  Antecedent  Action 

Posiquam  and  ui  are  the  particles  most  frequently  occurring, 
ubi  and  simtil  ac  being  comparatively  rarely  used. 

Posiquam, — So  far  as  form  is  concerned  posteaquam  is  used 
more  freely  than  posiquam,  though  the  spelling  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  indifference,  as  Caelius  F.  8,  12,  1-2  has  posteaquam 
comperi  . . .  posteaquam  •  •  .  sensi,  and  postquam  resciit.  The 
separation  posi . . .  quam  is  due  to  an  associated  temporal  term  : 
A.  13,  30,  2  xiiii  annis  post  praetor  est  factus  Tuditanus  quam 
consul  Memmius ;  A.  9,  10,  4  post  diem  quartum  quam  ab  urbe 
discessimus;  F.  1,9,9  ps^ucis  post  diebus  quam  Lucadiscesserat; 
F.  16,  21,  I  post  diem  quadragesimum  et  sextum  quam  a  vobis 
discesserant.  Quam  is  separated  from  posiea  by  vero  A.  i,  16, 2; 
4,  8,  2;  5,  21,  7;  15,  14,  2;  15,  20,  2;  F.  3,  7,  5;  5,  2,  4;  6,  13,  i; 
15,  I,  I :  by  auiem  A.  13,  12,  3;  and  F.  7,  3,  5  postea  autem 
quam  valeret.  A  wider  separation  was  noticed  F.  3,  8,  5  nisi 
forte  postea  coeperunt  legare,  quam  ego  Taurum  transgressus 
sum ;  and  in  a  letter  from  Lucceius  F.  5, 14,  i  Romae  quia  postea 
non  fuisti,  quam  discesseras.  In  F.  13,  24,  i  Cicero  has  iumvero 
outside  o{  posieaquam,  t.  v.  p. . .  .  cognovi;  and  Caelius  does  not 
observe  the  rule  for  separation  in  F.  8,  12,  i  posteaquam  vero 
comperi. 

Posiquam  is  found  chiefly  with  the  perfect  indicative,  does  not 
occur  with  the  future  tenses,  but  has  maintained  itself  in  a  few 
instances  with  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  indicative:  A.  3, 19,  i 
posteaquam  . . .  videbatur;  F.7,5,  i  posteaquam  . . .  erat;  F.8,8,2 
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M.  Servilius  postqoain . . .  omnibas  in  rebus  tniiMiat  nee  qaicqaam 
reliquerat  mazimaeqae  nobis  traditus  erat  inTidiae,  ocqne  Late- 
rensis  praetor . . .  recipere  volait,  Q.  Pilias . . .  postnlaTit ;  5, 14,  x; 
16, 1 1 , 2  profecti  erant,  posteaqnam  senatns . . .  n^otiom  dederat; 
and  following  dus:  F.  i,  9,  9;  A«  g,  i,  i  haec  aatem  scribebam 
pridie  Nonas  xiii  die  postqtiam  ille  Canosio  movezat;  A«  12,  i,  i 
undecimo  die  postquam  a  te  discesseram ;  F.  16,  21,  i.  The 
present  occurs  less  frequently:  A«  2,  11,  i  plane  rel^atos  mibi 
videor,  posteaquam  in  Formiano  sum;  13,  11,  i  totnm  est  aliod 
posteaquam  sum  a  te  diiunctior;  Q.  3,  i,  i  quod  mibi  nunc 
denique  appaniit,  posteaquam  et  ipsa  tota  patet. 

The  infrequency  of  the  subjunctive  with  posiquam  evidences 
the  triumph  oi cum  with  the  subjunctive,  as  virtual  indirect  state- 
ments were  put  immediately  into  the  subjunctive  with  cum^  thus 
obviating  the  assumption  that  the  statements  had  ever  been  made 
directly  with  posiquam.    The  present  subjunctive  is  not  used  at 
all  with  postquam^  owing  to  its  practical  non-occurrence  with 
corresponding  direct  tenses  of  the  indicative.  All  the  other  tenses 
of  the  subjunctive  are  occasionally  found,  the  perfect  beings  used 
most  freely:  A.  i,  13,  4  scripsisti,  posteaquam  non  auderet  re- 
prehendere,  laudare  coepisse ;  F.  4,  3,  4  me,  posteaquam  illi  arti 
. . .  nihil  loci  esse  . . .  viderem,  omnem  meam  curam  . . .  contulisse; 
F'  7f  3f  5  ut  primum  scires  .  • .  postea  autem  quam  .  . .  valeret 
unus  .  .  •  me  voluisse  pacem  .  • .  postquam  non  potuerim  . . .  mihi 
ipsi  finem  fecisse  belli.    Other  perfects  are  found :  A.  13,  28,  3 
tu  non  vides  . . .  posteaquam  rex  appellatus  sit . .  •  immoderatum 
fuisse;  A.  10,  9  a,  i  (F.  8, 16,  i  Caelius)  sed  postquam  Caesarem 
convenerim  sententiamque  eius . . .  cognorim,  te  certiorem  fecisse ; 
F.  4, 4, 3  nam  sic  fac  existimes,  post  has  miserias,  id  est  postquam 
armis  disceptari  coeptum  sit  de  iure  publico,  nihil  esse  actum  aliud 
cum  dignitate ;  F.  9,  i,  2  scito  enim  me,  posteaquam  in  urbem 
venerim,  redisse.     The  pluperfect  is  also  found  A.  6,  3,  i   etsi 
nihil  sane  habebam  novi,  quod  post  accidisset  quam  dedissem  ad 
te  . . .  litteras. 

Similar  to  these,  but  with  a  definite  limitation  of  the  time,  are 
a  few  instances  with postridze:  A.  2,  i,  3;  F.  14,7,  i;  F.  16, 14,  i; 
Q.  2,  7,  2  sed  tamen  postridie,  quam  tu  es  profectus  . . .  veni, 
these  occurrences  being  with  the  perfect  indicative;  and  with  the 
pluperfect  A.  9,  5,  i  eam  mihi  Philotimus  p.  q.  a  te  acceperat, 
reddidit. 

l/di, —  [/6i  is  not  at  all  freely  used  in  the  epistles  as  a  temporal 
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particle,  the  most  noticeable  occurrence  being  F.  7,  3,  3  nihil 
tolerabilius  exilio  .  • .  ubi  nulla  adiunctast  turpitudo,  addo  autem 
etiam,  cum  ea  urbe  careas  in  qua  nihil  sit  quod  videre  possis  sine 
dolore,  where  u6t  with  the  indicative  is  parallel  to  cum  with  the 
subjunctive,  both  equally  expressing  the  condition  under  which 
the  main  clause  is  true.  The  perfect  is  also  found  F.  9,  20,  3 
ubi  salutatio  defluxit,  litteris  me  involvo,  which  is  equivalent  to 
F.  7,  28,  2  cum  enim  salutationi  nos  dedimus  amicorum  . . .  abdo 
me  in  bibliothecam.  Other  occurrences  are  A.  4, 8, 4  ubi  nihil  erit, 
quod  scribas,  id  ipsum  scribito;  F.  8,  14,  3  homines  . . .  debeant, 
quam  diu  civiliter  sine  armis  certetur,  honestiorem  sequi  partem, 
ubi  ad  bellum  et  castra  ventum  sit,  firmiorem ;  A.  8,  16,  2  quod 
ubi  audissem,  si  ille  Appia  veniret,  ego  Arpinum  cogitabam. 

Ut — C/i  in  direct  statements  is  used  with  the  perfect  indicative 
with  but  few  exceptions.  The  imperfect  is  found  in  the  compara- 
tive temporal  statement  A.  i,  16, 4  ut  quaeque  res . . .  referebatur 
• . .  incredibilis  erat  severitas;  and  also  A.  3, 15, 5  quam  si,  ut  est 
promulgata,  laudare  voluissemus  aut,  ut  erat  neglegenda,  negle- 
gere,  nocere  omnino  nobis  non  potuisset.  There  are  two  occur- 
rences of  the  pluperfect:  A.  2,  12,  4-  litteras  scripsi . . .  statim  ut 
tuas  legeram ;  and  A.  5, 10,  i  ut  Athenas  veneram . .  •  expectabam. 
The  future  perfect  is  also  used  A.  10,  4,  12  simul  ut  videro,  and 
Q*  2,  5,  3  simul  ut  venerit  .  •  .  ne  omiseris.  Uiprimum  is  com- 
paratively freely  used,  and  the  immediateness  of  the  action  is  also 
indicated  by  siaiim  ut:  A.  2, 12, 4;  5, 12,  2;  and  9, 9, 4  de  Lanu- 
vino,  statim  ut  audivi  Phameam  mortuum,  optavi ;  and  with  the 
future  perfect  Q.  2, 5, 3.  The  perfect  subjunctive  in  oraiio  obliqua 
occurs  A.  II,  16,  2;  F.  3,  9  I  (twice);  5,  2,  3;  7,  32,  i;  11,  27,  4; 
and  13,  29,  I  intellexi,  ut  primum  per  aetatem  indicium  facere 
potueris,  quanti  quisque  tibi  faciendus  esset.  The  pluperfect  is 
found  A.  7,  17,  3  intellexi  .  . .  ut  primum  .  . .  Caesar  audisset, 
laborare  eum  coepisse. 

Simul  Ac. — Simul  ac,  simul  ei  and  simul  are  used  to  indicate 
the  immediately  successive  relationship  of  one  action  to  another, 
and  in  several  passages,  owing  to  variations  in  texts,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  which  one  of  the  three  forms  was  used  by 
Cicero.  The  regular  construction  is  a  perfect  tense,  —  perfect  or 
future  perfect, — and  for  this  reason  the  reading  A.  10, 16, 4  looks 
suspicious :  cogitavi  eadem  ilia  Caeliana,  quae  legi  in  epistula  tua, 
quam  accepi,  simul  et  in  Cumanum  veni  eodem  die,  et  simul  fieri 
poterat,  ut  temptaremur.    Simul  is  equal^to  simul  ac  A.  8,  11,  7 
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fimal  alSqnki  andiero,  fcxibaiD  ad  te ;  m  tke 
A«  2,  ao,  2  fixxnil  aiSqnid  erit  cerd,  scxibam  ad  te ;  aad  A.  9, 7  a,  i 
at,  aimnl  Romam  Tcocrit,  agat.  Samml  ei  oocois  A.  i6w  11,6 
aimnl  et  cocstitnero,  fcribam ;  c£  A.  10, 16, 4 ;  aad  tbere  is  an 
ellipfris  A«  13.  21,  2  quod  sanl  ac,  coodinio  nedL  Samml  mi 
if  used  as  is  siaiim  mi  A.  9,  9,  i  simnl  nt  ros  decnrro ;  and 
A.  10,  4,  12  quod  scribam,  simal  at  Tidero.  There  are  also  a 
itm  occurreooes  in  indirect  staten»ents:  A.  14,  22,  i  inrita  lore . • . 
simul  ac  desisteremus  timere ;  F.  15, 16, 2  ot,  simol  ac  conlibitam 
sit  de  te  cogitare,  illud  occurrat ;  A.  15, 12,  i  statim  ait  se  itnrom, 
simul  ac  . . .  tradidisset ;  F.  16,  1 1,  3  simnl  atqne  expedisset . . . 
dixit  se  relatunim ;  A.  3,  18,  i  simnl  . . .  remissae  essem  . .  • 
daturum. 

Quotiens  is  used  with  Miau  as  a  correlative  A.  i,  14, 3  qnociens 
coniugem,  q.  domum,  q.  patriam  videret,  totiens  se  bencficinm 
meum  videre;  and  also  indirect,  F.  7, 7,  i  illnd  soleo  mirari,  mm 
me  totiens  accipere  tuas  litteras,  quotiens  a  Quinto  mihi  fratre 
adferantur.  The  present  indicative  with  quoiitns  is  found  A.7,26,  i 
in  a  quotation,  non  venit  idem  usu  mihi,  quod  tn  tibi  scribis, 
'  quotiens  exorior ' ;  and  with  quoticnscumque  F.  6,  5,  i ;  and 
13,  41,  I  q.  me  videt  (videt  autem  saepe)  gratias  tibi  agit  singu- 
laris.  The  future  occurs  with  this  form  F.  16,  11,  3  cura,  ut .  • . 
mittas,  q.  habebis,  cui  des.  The  particle  is  slighdy  different  in 
A.  II,  13,  5  velim,  ut  soles,  facias,  quotiensque  habebis,  quoi  des 
ad  me  litteras,  nolim  praetermittas.  The  perfect  b  found  with 
quotiens  Q.  1. 1, 7, 21  q.  quisque  voluit;  and  with  quoHenscmmtque 
F.  5,  6,  I  /«//;  F.  13,  69,  I  /ui\  F.  5,  2,  9  q.  aliquid  est  actum, 
sedens  iis  adsensi. 

II.  Contemporaneous  Action. 

A.  Contemporaneous  in  Extent. 

Dum. — Of  the  particles  expressing  contemporaneous  action 
dum  is  most  freely  used,  and  when  it  means  'while'  or  'as  long 
as ',  in  direct  statements,  takes  all  the  tenses  of  the  indicative 
excepting  the  pluperfect  and  future  perfect.  The  present  occurs 
most  frequently  and  expresses  an  action  parallel  to  some  other, 
e.  g.  A  10,  16,  5  sed,  dum  redeo,  Hortensius  venerat;  16,  12,  x 
dum  tu  muginaris,  nee  mihi  quicquam  rescribis,  cepi  consilium ; 
^'  3»  5»  4  perpaucos  dies,  dum  pecunia  accipitur . . .  commorabor ; 
with  an  imperative  is  not  unusual :  A.  5,  11,  i  dum  ades  •  •  •  pro- 
vide; 10, 10,3  medere,  amabo,  dum  est  apxh\  Q«  2»  ^4i  ^  attende 
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nunc  . .  •  ad  ea  dum  rescribo ;  and  with  other  presents,  as  in 
A.  lo,  15, 4  dum  . . .  parantur,  excurro;  A.  12, 18,  i  dum  fugio .  • . 
refugio;  A.  9,  10,  3  ut  aegroto,  dum  anima  est,  spes  esse  dicitur; 
A.  2,  14,  2  si  qui  nunc,  dum  hi  apud  me  sunt,  emere  . .  •  velit 
The  perfect  is  used  a  few  times  in  connection  with  a  perfect,  while 
the  imperfect  occurs  with  all  the  past  tenses  of  the  indicative : 

A.  12, 18, 1  dum  illud  tractabam . . .  quasi  fovebam  dolores  meos ; 
13, 42, 1  dum  dubitabam  • .  .faciebam ;  7,  26, 3  dum  existimabam 
. .  •  nolui ;  12  40,  2  dum  levabat . . .  exclusus ;  6,  6,  3  dum  vide- 
bantur,  statueram  fratrem  relinquere.  The  future  is  not  un- 
common: A.5,6,2  nondesinam,dum  adesse /^  putabo;  A.6,1,24 
tu  velim,  dum  ero  Laodiceae  .  •  .  conloquare;  7, 17,  4;  11,  25,  i ; 

B.  I,  5,  4;  and  functionally  B.  i,  16,  6  neque  possum,  dum  . .  . 
odero ;  F.  5,  2,  4  ut,  dum  exstabit . . .  non  possit ;  6,  3,  4  (twice) ; 
8, 7, 1 ;  ID,  1 1, 1  gratias  agam,  dum  vivam.  The  few  occurrences 
with  the  subjunctive  are  in  oratio  obliqua :  A.  9, 7, 5  egregie  probo 
fore  ut,  dum  agamus  h  frXcSor  ttpaior  obrepat ;  F.  9,  9,  3  reliquum 
est,  ubi  nunc  est  res  p.,  ibi  simus  potius  quam,  dum  illam  veterem 
sequamur,  simus  in  nulla;  A.  8,  12  A,  2  neque  Canusium  sine 
praesidio,  dum  abessem,  putavi  esse  dimittendum. 

Quoad. — Quoad  is  used  as  is  dum^  but  more  freely  with  the 
future  and  less  so  with  the  present.  The  few  occurrences  of  the 
latter  are  found  in  connection  with  futures:  A.  3,  10,  i  quoad  me 
vos  sperare  vultis,  vobis  obtemperabo;  12,  29,  2  quoad  possunt, 
adducito;  or  with  the  present:  A.  12,  15,  i  cui  repugno,  quoad 
possum ;  A.  4,  16,  3  cum  Socrates  venisset .  .  .  quoad  primus  ille 
sermo  habetur,  adest . .  •  senex.  The  perfect  with  quoad  occurs 
a  few  times  in  connection  with  a  perfect:  A.  9,  10,  3;  B.  i,  4,  2; 
F.  ID,  24, 5  quoad  ego  nosse  potui . . .  fuit ;  A.  7,  2, 6  nunc  ilium, 
qui  pedem  porta,  q.  hostis  cis  Euphratem  fuit,  non  extulerit; 
F.  7, 17, 2  itaque,  q.  opinatus  sum  .  •  .  quae  ad  te  ultro  detulerim, 
meminissete  credo;  or  with  an  equivalent:  F.  6,6,6  manente  me, 
q.  potui ;  and  once  with  the  imperfect:  A.  6,  i,  3  q.  mecum  rex  fiiit, 
perbono  loco  res  erat.  The  imperfect  with  quoad  is  found  A.  3, 19,  i 
q.  eius  modi  mihi  litterae  a  vobis  adferebantur  .  . .  retentus  siun. 
The  subjunctive  is  occasionally  found  in  indirect  statements,  as  in 
Q.  I,  3,  10  velim  ...  sis  fortis,  q.  rei  natura  patiatur ;  F.  6,  21,  i 
sim  conscius  me,  q.  licuerit  • . .  consuluisse;  A.  13,  7A,  i  iussi 
equidem  ei  nuntiari  te,  q.  potuisses,  exspectasse  eius  adventum. 

Quam  diu. — Quam  diu  is  used  as  a  correlative  with  iam  diu 
A.  9,  4,  I  tarn  diu  requiesco,  quam  diu  aut  ad  te  scribo  aut  tuas 
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litteras  lego;  F.  12,  19,  2  tarn  diu  tenuit,  quam  diu  in  provincia 
Parthi  fuerunt  Quam  diu  alone  is  found  with  the  present,  future 
and  perfect:  A.  11,  10,  2  quid  est,  ubi  acquiescam,  nisi  quam  diu 
tuas  litteras  lego  ?  Cfl  F.  9, 12,  i  tarn  diu  dum  tu  ades ;  F.  9, 15, 5 
quam  diu  hie  erit .  •  •  parebo ;  F.  14,  3,  2  quam  diu  vos  eritis  in 
spe,  non  deficiam ;  A.  i,  16,  1  quam  diu  .  • .  defendenda  fuit . . . 
proeliatus  sum ;  A.  6,  5,  i ;  F.  13,  50,  i ;  F.  14,  i,  3  iam  abiit 
pestilentia,  sed  quam  diu  fuit,  me  non  attigit ;  A.  16,  5,  2  quam 
diu  fuit;  Q.  I.  i,  7,  21  quotiens  quisque  voluit,  dixit,  et  quam 
voluit  diu.  The  subjunctive  occurs  F.  8,  14,  3  debeant,  quam 
diu  .  .  •  certetur,  honestiorem  sequi  partem. 

B.  CatiUmporaneaus  in  Limit, 

Dum. — Dum^  *  the  while*,  with  prospective  verbs  readily  be- 
comes '  until ',  as  the  termination  rather  than  the  continuance  is 
emphasized.  While  the  merely  parallel  action  is  expressed  by 
the  indicative,  the  prospective  generally  has  the  subjunctive,  and 
occurs  most  frequently  with  expeciare^  e.  g.  A.  5, 19,  i  non  dubito 
quin  tu  Pompeium  expectaris,  dum  Arimino  rediret ;  A.  8,  1 1  D,  i 
non  expectavi  dum  mihi  a  te  litterae  redderentur.  However,  the 
subjunctive  is  not  always  used  in  such  statements :  A.  10,  9  A,  3 
(Caelius)  saltem,  dum  .  .  .  scitur,  expecta;  A.  10,  3,  x  ego  in 
Arcano  opperior,  dum  ista  cognosco;  F.  12,12,2  pauUulum  morae, 
dum  promissa  militibus  persolvo;  A.  12,  25,  i  usuram  Silio  pen- 
demus  . .  .  dum  a  Faberio  repraesentabimus;  F.  12,  19,  3  mihi 
quidem  curae  erit,  quid  agas,  dum,  quid  egeris,  sciero.  The 
general  distinction  between  the  two  classes  can  be  seen  from  F. 
9,  2, 4  latendum  tantisper  ibidem,  dum  effervescit  haec  gratulatio, 
et  simul  dum  audiamus,  quem  ad  modum  negotium  confectum 
sit. 

The  verbs  used  in  connection  with  the  present  subjunctive  are 
as  follows :  discedere^  A.  3, 8,  3  quod  suades,  ne  longius  disceda- 
mus,  dum  acta...  perferantur;  expectare  A.  i,  i,  i ;  7, 1,4;  B.  1,6, i ; 
2,3»4;  F.5,  ioa,3;  5, 12,2;  /a/<?r<?,  F.9,2,4;  i»M^arf,  F.  11,23,2; 
II,  24,  2;  movere^  F.  12,  19,  2  opto  ne  se  ilia  gens  moveat,  dum 
. . .  legiones  perducantur,  quas  audio  duel ;  praesiare^  F.  10, 11, 2 
idque  me  praestaturum  spero,  dum  istinc  copiae  traiciantur; 
susiinere,  A.  12,  51,  3 ;  susteniare,  F.  13, 64,  i ;  ienere^  F.  6, 18,5 
teneor  tamen,  dum  . .  .  exigam  primam  pensionem.  The  imper- 
fect subjunctive  occurs  with  differre  A.  4,  17,  3 ;  expectare  A.  5, 
19,  I ;    8,  I  ID,  I ;    15,  27,  i;    B.  i,  18,6;    F.  10,  18,  2;    esse 
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quietior  A.  7,  17,  2 ;  subsidere  A.  5,  16,  i ;  iemperare  F.  10,  7,  2 
usque  mihi  temperavit,  dum  perducerem  eo  rem  ut . . .  efficerem. 
The  imperfect  in  oratio  obliqua  is  fairly  frequent:  F.  12,  14,  4  ut, 
dum  ipsi  venirent,  darent  operam;  F.  12,  15,  5  demorati  esse 
dum  •  .  .  certior  fieret;  A.  8,  11 D,  2  ut  consisterem,  dum  .  .  • 
referretur;  10,  2,  i ;  10,  16,  4  ut  ibi  esse,  dum  .  . .  pararentur; 
16,  7,  2  ut,  dum  minus  periculi  videretur,  abessem. 

Quoad, — Quoad  with  the  subjunctive  is  used  much  less  freely 
in  direct  statements  than  is  duin\  A.  13,  21  a,  i  ea  vero  contine- 
bis,  quoad  ipse  te  videam;  F.  10,  21,  6  dabo  operam,  quoad 
exercitus hoc  summittatis ;  A.  6,  i,  14  erit  ad  sustentandum,  quoad 
Pompeius  veniat ;  F.  12,  12,  3  quod  nisi  misissent,  clausam  Apa- 
meam  tenuisset,  quoad  vi  esset  expugnata.  Other  occurrences 
are  in  indirect  statements :  F.  4,  3,  3  adhibitam  esse,  quoad 
certior  .  .  .  fieres ;  A.  4,  18,  i  humaniter  meaeque  dignitatis, 
quoad  mihi  satis  factum  esset,  habendam  sibi  rationem  putabat. 
A.  7,  18,  I  eas  ego,  quoad  sciremus,  utrum  turpi  pace  nobis  an 
misero  bello  esset  utendum,  in  Formiano  esse  volui  et  una 
Cicerones.  There  is  no  clear  h'ne  of  demarcation  between  the 
indicative  and  the  subjunctive  in  expressing  the  limiting  action, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  durative  element  is  not  always  dis- 
tinguishable from  its  terminating  point,  as  we  find  in  F.  12,  14,  4 
ut,  dum  ipsi  venirent,  darent  negotium  .  .  .  ut .  . .  dent  negotium, 
ut  Asiam  optineam,  dum  ipsorum  alter  uter  venit.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  the  mood  may  be  due  to  the  position  of  the  dum 
clause  relative  to  ui  and  its  verb. 

Dum  Provisional. — Dum  proviso  clauses  in  which  'the while* 
involves  a  conditional  sense,  are  somewhat  freely  used,  the  dum 
occurring  alone  or  in  connection  with  another  particle.  At  times 
the  verb  is  not  expressed:  A.  10,  15,  3  quivis  licet,  dum  modo 
aliquis;  12,  44,  4  dum  modo  ne  his  verbis;  13,  7,  i  rescribes 
igitur,  quicquid  voles,  dum  modo  aliquid\  A.  6, 1,4  sumeret  dum 
ne  negotiator!;  and  sometimes ^ff^m  is  used  with  adjectives:  A.  15, 
6,  3  (Eiirtius)  acerrimis  consiliis  plus  quam  etiam  inertissimis 
dum  modo  diligentibus ;  F.  7,  9,  2  serius  potius  ad  nos,  dum 
plenior.  Occurrences  with  verbs  are:  F.  10,  23,  i  (Plancus) 
numquam  . . .  me  paenitebit  maxima  pericula  pro  patria  subire, 
dum  •  .  •  apsim ;  A.  7,  23,  3  quod  patior  facile,  dum  ut  adhuc 
nihil  faciam  turpiter;  A.  11,  19,  2  satis  est,  dum  ut  caveam ;  A. 
8,  I  IB,  3  dum  ne  tibi  videar,  non  laboro;  B.  i,  17,  2  dum  ne 
irato  serviat,  rem  ipsam  non  deprecatur;  F.  11,  10,  i  (Brutus) 
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interpellent  me,  quo  minus  honoratus  sim,  dum  ne  interpdlent, 
quo  minus  res  p.  a  me  commode  administrari  possit;  F.  9,  i,  2 
dum  modo  simul  simus,  perficiam ;  Q.  I.  i,  7,  20  sit . . .  severitas, 
dum  modo  ea  ne  varietur  gratia ;  2,  5,  3  dum  modo  idonea  tem- 
pestas  sit,  ne  omiseris ;  A.  7,  7,  5  numquam,  dum  modo  otiosi 
ess^nt,  recusarunt;  16,  7,  2  adprobator  certe  fuisti  dum  modo 
Kal.  Ian.  Romae  essem ;  F.  16,  21, 6  omnia  postposui,  dum  modo 
praeceptis  patris  parerem;  F.  10,  25,  2  veniendum  censeo 
ne  . . .  festinatio  aliquid  imminuat  eius  gloriae;  F.  7,  i,  3  quodsi 
. . .  operam  dedisti  . . .  dum  modo  is  tibi  quidvis  potius  quam 
orationes  meas  legerit 

IIL    Subsequent  Action. 

Aniequam^  Priusquam. — AnUquam  occurs  more  frequently 
than  priusquam,  though  the  latter  seems  to  be  used  more  freely 
by  Cicero's  correspondents,  and  it  also  has  a  relatively  larger 
number  of  instances  in  which  the  parts  are  separated.  Not  used 
with  either  the  imperfect  or  the  pluperfect  indicative,  both  occur 
with  the  future:  A.  13,  48,  i  is  igitur  si  accierit,  accurram ;  si 
minus,  non  antequam  necesse  en't ;  F.  6,  18,  5  quare,  ut  arbitror, 
prius  hie  te  nos  quam  istic  tu  nos  videbis.  The  present  is  used 
more  freely.  It  is  found  in  Cicero's  description  of  Pompey,  A. 
8,  7,  2  ante  fugit,  quam  scit,  but  generally  the  present  is  used  in 
anticipation  of  the  future :  A.  10, 15, 4  si  quemquam  nanctus  eris, 
qui   perferat,  litteras  des,  antequam  discedimus;  12,  37,  2;  14, 

22,  I ;  16,  5,  3  etenim  circumspice,  sed  antequam  erubesco;  F.  7, 
14,  I  dabo  operam,  ut  istuc  veniam,  antequam  ex  animo  effluo; 
A.  16,  2,  6  si  ante  eo  veneris,  quam  mihi  in  Italiam  .  .  .  venien- 
dum est;  F.  II,  27,  I  de  qua  priusquam  respondeo,  pauca 
proponam.  The  future  perfect  is  used  in  negative  statements, 
excepting  in  the  implied  negative  statement  A.  8,3,5  Q^i  autem 
locus  erit  nobis  tutus  .  .  .  antequam  ad  ilium  venerimus?  Other 
occurrences  are:  A.  5,  14,  i ;  7,  5,  5;  14,  19,  6;  F.  16,  14,  i;  16, 

23,  2  non  a.  te  videro;  A.  16,  15,  6;  F.  10,  20,  2  liberati  sumus 
nee  tamen  erimus  prius,  quam  ita  esse  tu  nos  feceris  certiores; 
F.  8,  10,  I  (Caelius)  nee  prius  desinam  formidare,  quam  tetigisse 
te  Italiam  audiero.  The  perfect  is  more  freely  used  with  prius- 
quam,  and  with  a  negative  excepting  F.  7,  23,  4  pr.  tuas  legi  •  •  . 
litteras,  quaesivi  de  mea  Tullia:  F.  4,  5,  3  non,  pr.  datum  est, 
ademptum  sit?  11,  13,  2  constitit  nusquam,  pr.  ad  Vada  venit; 
4,  II,  I  non  prius  •  •  •  potuit,  q.  effectum  est:  A.  8,  11  d,  7  non 
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prius  sum  suspicatus  q.  denuntiata  sunt;  B.  i,  2,  2  non  prius  .  •  • 
movisti,  q.  .  .  .  audisti.  With  anteguam  there  is  only  a  small 
number  of  occurrences  with  negatives:  A.  12,  35,  i  antequam 
discessi,  numquam  mihi  venit  in  mentem ;  and  in  a  letter  from 
Plancus,  F.  xo,  4,  i  nee  multo  ante  redisse  scii,  quam  ex  epistula 
tua  cognovi. 

The  subjunctives  are  for  the  most  part  in  indirect  statements, 
though  there  is  occasionally  one  not  influenced  by  other  con- 
structions: F.  15,  21,  2  quin  etiam,  antequam  ad  me  veniatur, 
risus  omnis  consumitur;  F.  10,  18,  3  si  quid  subest,  quod  prius 
nocere  potest,  quam  sciri  curarique  possit;  A.  11,  11,  2  prius- 
quam  id  scirem,  nihil  sum  ausus  sumere;  A.  14,  20,2  inde  ante 
discessit,  quam  ilium  venisse  audissem. 

Besides  the  instances  in  which  antequam  and  priusquam  are 
used  with  verbs  there  are  a  few  occurrences  in  contrasted  state- 
ments: A.  2,  20,  2  addit  etiam  se  prius  occisum  iri  ab  eo  quam 
me  violatum  iri;  A.  6, 9, 4  quos  puto  ante venturos  quam  nostrum 
Saufeium;  15,  17,  i  permoleste  tuli  quemquam  prius  audisse 
quam  me;  F.  i,  2,  2  intendere  coepit  ante  se  oportere  disces- 
sionem  facere  quam  consules;  F.  9,  21,  i  cum  vero  etiam  vincas, 
me  prius  inrideas  quam  te  oportet;  A.  7,  21,  i  de  malls  nostris 
tu  prius  audis  quam  ego;  A.  13,  21a,  i  quoiquam  ante  quam 
Bruto.  A  few  other  occurrences  are  of  the  same  general  character. 

Pridie  quam  limiting  the  time  definitely  to  a  given  point  is 
found  in  a  few  passages  with  past  tenses  of  the  indicative;  with 
the  perfect:  F.  i,  2,  4  de  his  rebus  pridie,  quam  haec  scripsi, 
senatus  auctoritas  gravissima  intercessit;  A.  3,  8,  2;  5,  11,  6;  7, 
15,  2  Capuam  cum  venissem  a.d.  vi  Kal.  pridie  quam  has  litteras 
dedi,  consules  conveni ;  with  the  imperfect:  A.  4,  15,  8  haec  ego 
pridie  scribebam,  quam  comitia  fore  putabantur;  A.  15,  29,  3 
aiebant  .  .  •  pridie  quam  hoc  scribebam  •  .  .  vidisse;  and  with 
the  pluperfect:  A.  12,  18 a,  i  sed  erant  pridie  fortasse  scriptae 
quam  datae. 

IV.    Cum. 

The  influences  affecting  the  use  of  mood  and  tense  with  cum 
in  stating  past  actions  had  fixed  the  type  of  statement  by  the  time 
of  Cicero,  though  the  colloquial  tingeing  of  many  of  the  letters 
sometimes  gave  occasion  for  the  retention  of  the  indicative.  Be- 
sides this,  the  prospective  character  of  much  that  Cicero  had  to 
write  allowed  the  use  of  the  future  tenses  with  cum^  a  form  of 
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statement  which  had  not  been  affected  by  the  shift  from  indicative 
to  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive,  and  these  two  tenses 
of  the  indicative  are  not  entirely  avoided. 

A.  Mdicaiive. 

1.  Imperfect — The  imperfect  indicative  is  usually  found  in 
connection  with  an  imperfect,  the  two  parts  of  the  statement  being 
balanced,  e.  g.  A.  2,  7,  4  iam  pridem  gubemare  me  taedebat, 
etiam  cum  licebat;  F.  i,  i,  i  per  quos,  cum  tu  aderas,  agebatur. 
The  associated  tense  is  the  pluperfect  A.  8,  1 1  D,  5  quod  quidem 
tibi  ostenderam,  cum  a  me  Capuam  reiciebam;  F.  12,  6,  i  res, 
cum  haec  scribebam,  erat  in  extremum  adducta  discrimen;  and 
Q.  I,  3,  8  versus,  qui  in  te  conlatus  erat,  cum  aedilitatem  petebas. 
Other  exceptions  to  this  collocation  of  imperfects  are:  F.  6,  21, 2 
quas  pertulimus  tum,  cum  timidi  putabamur;  9,  20,  i  coiecimus 
...  ad  illam  tuam  lautitiam,  veterem  dico,  cum  in  sumptum 
habebas ;  1 1, 8,  i  eo  tempore  Polla  tua  misit,  cum,  quid scriberem, 
non  habebam.  In  other  passages  the  indirectness  of  statement 
obscures  the  modal  connection:  F.  4,  14,  2  cum  recorder  haec 
me  tum  vidisse,  cum  . .  .  pertimescebam ;  F.  6, 4, 4  consolatio  est 
vidisse  me  plus  quam  ceteros,  cum  cupiebam ;  8,  5,  2  quo  matu- 
rius  constitueres,  cum  hunc  eventum  providebam,  visum  est,  ut 
te  facerem  certiorem.  With  ellipsis:  F.  7,  24,  i  olim  cum  regnare 
existimabamur,  non  tam  ab  uUis  quam  hoc  tempore  opservor  a 
. . .  omnibus ;  and  also  with  memtnt:  F.  7,  28,  i  memini  cum  mihi 
desipere  videbare,  quod  cum  istis  potius  viveres  quam  nobiscum. 

2.  Pluperfect — There  are  but  few  occurrences  of  the  plu- 
perfect: A.  3,  18,  I  expectationem  . . .  attuleras,  cum  scripseras; 
II,  24,  2  vide  .  . .  quod  tum  factum  cum  ilia  quaerere  coeperat; 
I3>  12,  3  biennium  praeteriit,  cum  ille  .  .  .  cubitum  nullum  pro- 
cesserat ;  F.  3,  7,  5  cum  ea  consecutus  nondum  eram  .  .  .  tamen 
ista  vestra  nomina  numquam  sum  admiratus ;  F.  8,  9,  2  (Caelius) 
has  litteras  a.  d.  iiii  Non.  Septembris  dedi,  cum  ad  eam  diem  ne 
profligatum  quidem  quicquam  erat. 

3.  Perfect — When  the  perfect  indicative  is  used  with  cum^ 
two-thirds  of  the  examples  follow  the  principal  verb.  Cum  pri* 
mum  regularly  precedes,  but  the  cum  clause  follows  when  the 
principal  verb  is  in  the  pluperfect,  either  alone  (A.  10,  16,  i ;  13, 
9,  I ;  13,  19,  I ;  13.  30,  I ;  F.  7,  23,  i),  or  with  iam  (A.  5, 19,  i), 
nondum  (A.  13,  35,  i ;  F.  2,  6,  i ;  18,  6,  5),  vix  (F.  8,  12,  3), 
vixdum  (A.  9,  2  a,  3),  and  Aora  (F.  9,  26,  i);  with  the  imperfect, 
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excepting  F.  8,  13,  2:    Q.  Hortensius,  cum  has  litteras  dedi, 
animam  agebat ;  in  two-thirds  of  the  statements  with  ium,  but  not 
in  the  indirect  statements:   F.  7,  30,  i ;  8,  17,  i ;  16,  24,  2;  and 
perhaps  A.  3,  16,  i  quae  cum  *  *  *  lectae  sunt,  tum  id  .  . .  infir- 
mant.    In  a  few  of  the  remaining  instances  the  principal  verb  is 
in  the  present :  F.  6, 7, 4  cum  vero  ad  ipsius  Caesaris  nomen  veni, 
contremesco;   F.  7,  15,  2  quom  .  .  .  venisti,  non  dici  potest;  F. 
7,  28,  2;  9,  26,  I ;  II,  16,  2  hoc  cum  populus  Romanus  meminit, 
me  ipsum  non  meminisse,  turpissimum  est;  13,  24,  2;  13,  28,  i 
gratias  ago,  cum  fecisti.    In  a  majority  of  the  remaining  occur- 
rences the  perfect  is  used  in  both  parts,  and  the  position  of  the 
cum  clause  is  determined  by  general  rhetorical  considerations,  or 
by  greatest  compactness  of  statement.    The  cum  clause  may  be 
placed  between  two  others  having  the  same  relation  to  it :  A.  13, 
49,  2  Gallo  autem  narravi,  cum  proxime  Romae  fui,  quid  audis- 
sem,  neque  nominavi  Balbum  minorem ;  F.  9,  16,  3  omnia  incerta 
sunt,  cum  a  iure  discessum  est,  nee  praestari  quicquam  potest. 
Some  relative  or  demonstrative  word  may  account  for  the  position 
of  the  cum  clause:  A.  7,  3,  5  quem  cum  ornavit  Cato,  declaravit; 
F*  13)  75>  I  d^  Qu^  ^^  praesens  tecum  egi  diligenter,  cum  tu  .  .  . 
respondisti ;  A.  6,  i,  25  ibi  sua  deposuit,  cum  ad  me  profectus 
est;  7,  I,  5  banc  efTugi,  cum  est  actum  ;  A.  i,  16,  4  quae  mihi  res 
multo  honorificentior  visa  est  quam  aut  ilia,  cum  .  . .  prohibuerunt, 
aut  cum  .  . .  noluerunt.     Also  in  the  enumeration  of  particulars 
the  explanatory  clause  follows:    A.  2,  i,  3  orationes  .  .  .  una  . . . 
altera  . .  .  tertia  . .  .  quarta  . .  .  quinta  /.  .  sexta,  cum  .  .  deposui, 
septima,  quom  Catilinam  emisi,  octava  .  .  .  postridie  quam  Cati- 
lina  profugit,  nona  in  contione,  quo  die  Allobroges  indicarunt, 
decima  in  senatu  Nonis  Decembribus;  F.  15,  21,  2  nam,  ut  ilia 
omittam,  quae  civitate  teste  fecisti,  cum  mecum  inimicitias  com- 
municavisti,cum  me  contionibus  tuis  defendisti,  cum  quaestor  . . . 
partes    suscepisti,  cum  tribuno    plebis  quaestor    non    paruisti. 
Lapses  of  time  are  indicated  by  the  perfect  with  cum :  A.  9, 1 1  A, 
2  aliquot  enim  sunt  anni,  cum  vos  duo  delegi;  F.  15,  14,  i ;  15, 
16,  3  quare,  si  iam  biennium  aut  triennium  est,  cum  virtuti  nuntium 
remisisti. 

Both  the  future  tenses  are  freely  used  with  cum,  as  with  si,  and 
both  are  indicative  of  the  eager  questioning  of  Cicero  and  his 
friends  in  regard  to  the  future  course  of  political  events. 

Explicative  cum  is  occasionally  found  in  the  statement  of  iden- 
tical propositions:   A.  3,  23,  2  cum  lex  abrogatur,  illud  ipsum 
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abrogatur,  quo  modo  earn  abrogari  oporteat;  A.  lo,  i6,  i  hoc 

cum  tibi  opto,  opto  ut  beatus  sis ;  A.  14,  6,  2  quod  cum  dico,  de 

toto  genere  dico;  F.  9,  15.  2  cum  video  .  • .  videre  vidcor;  Q.  i, 

3,  3  cum  enim  te  desidero,  fratrem  solum  desidero?     A.  7,  7,  6 

cum  id  datum  est,  illud  una  datum  est ;  A.  14,  10,  2  cum  scripsi 

. . .  scripsi.     Repeated  action  is  indicated  by  the  perfect,  with 

solere  in  the  main  clause :  A.  8,  5,  i  etsi,  solet  eum,  cum  aliquid 

furiose  fecit,  paenitere;  A.  13,  21  a,  i  quod  diligentissime  facere 

soles,  cum  a  me  dictum  est ;  A.  16,  6,  4  ex  eo  eligere  soleo,  cum 

aliquod  avyypafifia  institui ;  without  solere  as  in  A.  7,  13,  3  de 

Tullia  autem  et  Terentia,  cum  mihi  barbarorum  adventus  pro- 

ponitur,  omnia  timeo ;  cum  autem  Dolabellae  venit  in  mentem, 

paulum   respiro;   and  also  by  the  present:   A.  14,  11,  i  quom 

contionem  lego  'de  tanto  viro,  de  clarissimo  civi'  ferre  non  queo. 

Cum  with  the  indicative  also  expresses  cause,  as  in  A.  14,  17  A,  3 

'O  mi  Cicero',  inquit,  'gratulor  tibi,  cum  tantum  vales  apud 

Dolabellam  \ 

B.  Subjunctive. 

On  the  face  of  the  returns  the  subjunctives  are  in  a  large 
majority — 1193  to  457 — but  if  allowances  are  made  for  those  in 
indirect  statements  and  those  due  to  other  subjunctive  construc- 
tions the  number  would  be  somewhat  reduced.  The  causal  force 
is  predominant  in  many  examples,  and  occasionally  the  concessive 
force  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  iamen^  as  in  A.  i,  4,  2  cui  cum 
aequi  fuissemus,  tamen  . . .  cepissemus ;  A.  9,  10,  8  cum  breviter 
scriberes,  tamen  ponis  hoc ;  A.  2,  20,  3  ut,  cum  omnes  ea . . . 
improbent  .  .  .  tamen  niedicina  nulla  adferatur.  Praesertim  is 
comparatively  freely  used  with  the  present  and  the  perfect,  and 
there  is  an  occasional  instance  of  another  particle,  but  taken  as  a 
whole  the  particle  reinforcements  are  meager;  maximei  A.  2, 
15, 3  cum  haec  m.  scriberem,  ecce  tibi  Sebosus ;  B.  2, 2,  3  cum  m. 
ageretur  litterae . . .  redditae  sunt;  F.  i,  5a,  2;  5, 15,  2  ut,  cum  m. 
florere  nos  oporteret,  tum  vivere  etiam  puderet ;  quippe :  A.  7, 
i3f  3  tu  videbis,  q.  cum  .  . .  velim ;  A.  10,  3  a,  i  nee  reprehendo 
q.  cum  .  . .  non  fugerim ;  uipoie:  A.  5,  8,  i  incommoda  valetudo 
. . .  u.  cum  sine  febri  laborassem  . .  •  tenebat ;  F.  10,  32,  4  nee 
retinuissem  ....  u.  cum  ..  .  fecerint. 

If  we  judge  by  the  original  meaning  of  cum  it  was  used  to  in- 
troduce a  statement  of  the  spatial  relations  of  two  points  closely 
connected  in  the  same  plane  of  activity.  In  the  transfer  to  tem- 
poral statements  this  characteristic  was  maintained  so  that  the 
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cum  clause  is  defined  as  expressing  'the  circumstances  under 
which'  or  'the  situation  under  which'  the  main  action  is  per- 
formed. However,  in  A.  3,  8,  i  Achaia  .  .  .  exitus  difficiles 
haberet,  cum  inde  proficisceremus,  the  main  verb  gives  the  situa- 
tion under  which  the  cum  action  took  place.  In  some  other 
passages  cum  dicer ei  has  merely  a  participial  force,  as  in  A.  i, 
14,  3  ornatissime  de  meo  consulatu  locutus  est,  cum  ita  diceret 
•  .  . ;  A.  I,  16,  2  sed  ductus  odio  properavit  rem  deducere  in 
indicium,  cum  ilium  plumbeo  gladio  iugulatum  iri  tamen  diceret. 
The  remote  as  well  as  the  immediate  circumstances  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  sentence  by  the  pluperfect  and  the  imperfect, 
as  in  A.  6,  i,  6  si  Brutus  putabit  me  quaternas  centesimas  opor- 
tuisse  decernere,  cum  tota  provincia  singulas  observarem  itaque 
edixissem ;  A.  6,  2,  i  cum  Philogenes  . . .  venisset  et  se  statim  ad 
te  navigaturum  esse  diceret,  has  ei  litteras  dedi.  Even  when  the 
pluperfect  is  used  alone  new  conditions  may  arise  under  which 
the  main  action  takes  place,  as  in  A.  2,  19,  3  Caesar  cum  venisset 
mortuo  plausu,  Curio  filius  est  insecutus;  A.  14,  14,  i  ego  autem 
casu,  cum  dedissem  ad  te  litteras  vi  Kal.  satis  multis  verbis, 
tribus  fere  horis  post  accepi  tuas;  A.  10,  14,  i  cum  venisset 
Nonis  Maiis  postridie  ad  me  mane  venit.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
imperfect,  as  in  A.  7,  14,  i  proficiscens  cum  leviter  lippirem  has 
litteras  dedi. 

As  a  result  of  the  number  of  particles  used  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, different  forms  of  statement  are  sometimes  equivalent.  Cum 
with  the  indicative  in  F.  7,  28,  3  equals  ubi  with  the  indicative 
F*  9i  20,  3,  and  A.  i,  5,  4  ut  primum  veni  .  .  .  confeceram  is 
parallel  to  F.  10, 17,  2  cum  primum  .  . .  coepit . .  .  non  recusabat. 
Compare  also  the  form  of  the  following :  A.  6,  8,  5  Bibulus,  qui 
dum  unus  hostis  in  Syria  fuit,  ped^ni  porta  non  extulit ;  A.  7,  2, 6 
qui  pedem  porta,  quoad  hostis  cis  Euphratem  fuit,  non  extulerit ; 

A.  8,  2,  4  Socrates,  qui  cum  xxx  tyranni  essent,  pedem  porta 
non  extulit.  Affirmative  limitation  we  should  expect  to  be  made 
by  dum  or  quoad  with  the  future  perfect,  but  F.  12,  19,  3  dum 
sciero;  A.  16,  16  e,  16  quoad  nuntiatum  erit ;  and  (indirectly  put) 

B.  2,  4,  3  quoad  Bruti  exitum  cognorimus,  custodiendum  puto 
seem  to  complete  the  list  of  future  perfects.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  perfects  are  freely  used  with  anieguam  and  priusquam  in 
negative  statements,  showing  that  Cicero  preferred  to  negate  each 
preceding  point  rather  than  state  the  terminus  affirmatively. 

There  is  much  in  the  epistles  which  is  unpremeditated  and 
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loosely  stated,  and  the  verb  is  sometimes  omitted :  A.  8,  1 1  B,  2 
ftii  Capnae  quoad  coosules ;  A.  4,  8  a,  i  Apenas  vix  disoesserat, 
com  eptstula;  A.  14,  4,  i  nam,  cum  Hatiua,  quid  censes  ceteros ; 
F.  7,  28,  I  cum  quidem  haec  urbs ;  A.  9, 18,  i  com  molta ;  A.  10, 
I,  I  dixit . . .  cum  ego ;  Q.  3.  3,  3  nomiiia  data,  com  ille  v 
nullum. 
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The  accompanying  table  gives  the  occurrences  of  the  different 
particles  and  the  tenses  used  with  them.  Leaving  out  the  occur- 
rences with  cum,  the  present  tenses  are  found  chiefly  with  dmm, 
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and  the  perfect  subjunctive  with  ui.  The  futures  are  fairly  fre- 
quent excepting  with  poslguam,  ubi  and  ui^  and  the  indicative  is 
often  retained  within  a  subordinate  subjunctive  clause.  The  table 
does  not  show  the  subjunctives  due  to  oraiio  oiltfua,  and  so  it 
can  not  be  used  to  compare  the  indicatives  with  the  pure  subjunc- 
tive constructions;  yet  the  general  usage  is  sufficiently  plain. 
Posieaquam  is  preferred  to  postquam^  aniequam  to  priusquam^ 
with  all  of  which  the  undivided  is  preferred  to  the  divided  form, 
and  the  prevailing  construction  is  with  the  perfect  indicative,  as 
it  is  also  with  ui^  and  with  ubi^  which  is  rarely  used.  Dum  is  used 
more  freely  than  is  quoad^  especially  in  expressing  the  limit,  but 
about  the  same  in  indicating  complete  coextension.  Simul  ac  is 
relatively  fairly  common,  while  quant  diu  and  quoiiens  are  not 

freely  used. 

R.  B.  Steele. 

Vakobrbilt  TTiavsssmr,  NAtHnxxs,  Tbnn. 


VII.— A  NEW  ITALIC  DIVINITY. 

[plate] 

A  bronze  strainer  (co/um)  of  beautiful  form,  fine  workmanship, 
and  great  antiquity  has  recently  come  into  the  arcbaeologic^ 
collection    of    the   Johns    Hopkins    University   in    Baltimore. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Italian  antiquarian  who  was 
offering  it  for  sale  in  March,  1906,  it  was  privately  excavated 
near  Cortona  not  long  before  that  date.    The  strainer  was  com- 
monly used  in  antiquity  and  was  frequently  represented  on  Greek 
vases  and  in  Etruscan  paintings  and  reliefs,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  cup-bearers  at  banquets.    Examples  may  be  seen  in 
Furtwangler-Reichhold,  Griechische Vasenmalerei,Taf.S4;  Hart- 
wig,   Die  Griechische    Meisterschalen,  xxiv,  and    Monument! 
Antichi,  ix,  pi.  13.    Martial  (xiv,  103)  speaks  of  this  utensil  as 
coium  fiivarium^  because  it  was  often  filled  with  snow,  so  that 
it  served  not  only  as  a  strainer  for  wine,  but  also  as  a  cooler  at 
the  same  time.     The  present  specimen  consists  of  a  circular  bowl 
(13.7  cm.  in  diameter,  including  the  margin — itself  i.i  cm. — and 
4.9  cm.  deep  in  the  centre),  on  one  side  of  which  extends  the 
handle,  and  on  the  other,  directly  opposite,  a  shorter  projection 
similar  to  a  handle  cut  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  long,  narrow 
loop.    The  total  length  from  the  end  of  the  handle  to  the  tip  of 
the  loop  is  3a8  cm.    The  two  strips  of  metal  which  form  the 
sides  of  this  loop  are  bent  at  the  end  to  the  degree  of  a  right 
angle  and  are  united  by  a  small  rectangular  plate  (1.6x1.9  ^™0> 
which  lies  in  the  same  plane  as  the  level  of  the  strainer  itself. 
The  handle  gradually  broadens  toward  the  end  and  then  is  sud- 
denly cut  away  to  a  very  narrow  tongue  of  metal,  whose  unfin- 
ished curve  and  roughly  broken  end  show  clearly  that  originally 
there  was  a  hook  of  graceful  form  by  which  the  strainer  could  be 
suspended.     The  perforations  in  the  bottom   form  a  regular 
pattern,  consisting  of  a  series  of  eleven  concentric  circles,  the 
outermost  of  which  is  separated  from  the  others  by  about  twice 
the  usual  distance.    With  the  exception  of  the  broken  hook  at 
the  end  of  the  handle  and  slight  cracks  in  the  perforated  bottom, 
the  vessel  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation  and  still  bears 
witness  to  the  skill  of  the  workman  who  beat  the  whole  out  of 
one  sheet  of  bronze. 
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Ancient  strainers  or  colanders  are  fairly  common  in  the 
museums  of  Europe  and  this  one  would  require  no  comment  if  it 
had  not  distinguishing  features  of  its  own.  The  type  with  handle 
on  one  side  and  projection  opposite  ending  in  a  rectangular  plate 
is  comparatively  rare  and  seems  to  belong  only  to  Central  Italy 
and  especially  to  Etruria.  In  1727  a  strainer  of  exactly  the  same 
form  was  found  near  Montepulciano  and  presented  to  the  Museo 
dell'  Accademia  Etrusca  di  Cortona  in  which  it  is  still  preserved. 
A  description  and  drawing  of  it  were  published  by  F.  Venuti, 
Sopra  i  coli  vinarii,  in  Saggi  di  Dissertazioni  Accademiche  di 
Cortona,  i,  1735,  p.  80.  In  that  case  the  hook,  which  is  unin- 
jured, bends  in  graceful  curves  and  ends  in  an  ornamental  knob. 
Other  examples  of  the  same  type  are  published  in  Monumenti 
Antichi,  ix,  pi.  iv,  20  and  xi,  9  from  Arcevia;  one  is  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  Viterbo,  two  at  Bologna,  two  at  Volterra,  one, 
considerably  smaller,  in  the  British  Museum  (Room  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Life,  sec.  33),  one  in  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Rome,  and  four  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano  of  the  Vatican 
(cf.  Mus.  Greg.,  i,  52,  2  and  Bull.  d.  Istit.,  1857,  pp.  33  and  131). 
Two  of  the  latter,  found  at  Bolsena  in  the  excavations  of  about 
fifty  years  ago,  bear  on  the  under  side  of  the  handle  in  Etruscan 
characters  the  word  SVTHINA,  which  was  interpreted  by 
Deecke  as  equivalent  to  sepulcralis  (Etrusk.  Forsch.  u.  Stud.,  i, 
p.  95)  and  by  Pauli  as  signifying  ''  Eigentum  "  (Etrusk.  Stud,  iii, 
P*  37  f-)-  Compare  Torp,  Etrusk.  Beitrage,  11,  1903,  p.  28,  and 
Skutsch  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  vi,  1907,  790. 

The  broad,  flat  projection  opposite  to  the  handle,  found  on  all 
the  strainers  mentioned,  is  considered  by  E.  Brizio  (Mon.  Ant., 
IX,  772)  as  nothing  but  a  support  to  rest  on  one  side  of  the  vessel 
into  which  wine  was  being  poured,  while  the  handle,  also  flat, 
rested  on  the  other.  But  this  does  not  account  for  the  small 
rectangular  plate,  which  was  probably  intended  to  serve  as  a 
hook  for  the  suspension  of  the  strainer,  when  not  in  use,  from 
the  lip  of  the  jar  or  pitcher.  At  all  events,  experiment  proves 
that  it  admirably  answers  this  purpose. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  feature  of  this  bronze  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  dedicated  to  a  goddess,  probably  in  gratitude 
for  an  abundant  yield  in  the  vineyard.  The  dedication  of  a 
strainer  was  a  not  uncommon  practice  among  the  Greeks,  who 
usually  inscribed  the  name  of  the  divinity  in  the  genitive  or  dative 
case  on  the  handle.    Examples  may  be  seen  in  Charles  Waldstein, 
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Arrive  Heraeum,  pi.  cxxv,  rar  *Hpar,  and  in  C.  Carapanos,  Dodone 
et  ses  mines,  pi.  xxiv,  aU  Nai^.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the 
inscription  is  found  on  the  flat  margin  of  the  bowl  and  runs  more 
than  half  around  its  circumference.  The  letters,  cut  in  archaic 
style,  extend  from  edge  to  edge  of  the  margin,  and  read  as 
follows : 

'  Close  parallels  to  this  form  of  dedication  are  not  lacking  :  ^.^., 
C  I.  L.,  X,  3807,  IVNONE  LOVCINA  TVSCOLANA  SACRA 
(Capua),  and  ib.  xi,  6301,  MATRE  MATVTA  DONO  DEDRO 
(Pisaurum).  The  latter,  together  with  the  other  dedicatory 
inscriptions  of  the  grove  of  Pisaurum,  Mommsen  assigned  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  third  century  B.  c.  (C.  I.  L.,  i,  p.  33),  and 
Ritschl  to  a  period  even  earlier  (Opusc.  iv,  408,  unstreitig  vor  das 
sechste  Jahrhundert).  To  the  same  century  without  doubt 
belongs  the  bronze  tablet  recently  found  at  Norba  with  the 
dedication  IVNONE- LVCINA  |  DONO-  PRO  |  C-  RVTILIO-  P-  F 
(Not.  d.  Scav.,  1903,  p.  256).  To  cite  parallels  for  the  omission 
of  final  -min  SACRO  and  other  examples  of  these  forms  of  the 
dative,  which  are  so  well  established  for  Latin  of  the  archaic 
period,  is  unnecessary.  The  -e  form  in  consonant  stems  may  be 
in  some  cases  dialectal  (Umbrian)  but  is  not  necessarily  so  (cf. 
Lindsay,  Lat.  Lang.,  p.  387). 

Anyone  who  examines  the  characters  on  the  Mater  Mursina 
bronze  can  have  no  doubt  of  its  great  antiquity.  The  angular 
forms  of  S  and  C,  the  short,  almost  horizontal  finishing  stroke  of 
R,  the  A  with  broken  cross-stroke,  the  O  slightly  open  at  the 
top,^  and  the  N  with  its  first  stroke  somewhat  oblique,  together 
with  the  consistently  archaic  character  of  the  inscription,  all  point 
to  a  period  not  later  than  200  B.  c,  and  in  all  probability  con- 
siderably earlier.  Compare  Ritschl,  Opusc.  iv,  386  and  703 ; 
Mommsen,  Unterital.  Dialekte,  p.  29.    A  close  palaeographicail 

^  Another  example  of  O  left  slightly  open  at  the  top  is  seen  on  the  bronie 
from  Nemi,  which  was  recently  published  by  Dr.  Ghislanzoni  in  Bull.  Comm. 
Arch.,  1907,  p.  103.  In  the  illustration  which  accompanies  the  present  paper 
the  O  appears  to  be  completely  closed,  but  on  the  bronze  itself  there  is  a  small 
space  at  the  top  where  no  incision  is  perceptible.  I  may  add  that  the  negatire 
from  which  the  plate  was  made  was  not  retouched  or  tampered  with  in  any 
way,  nor  was  the  bronze  prepared  for  the  photographer  in  order  more  clearly 
to  bring  out  the  inscription. 
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comparison  with  early  dated  inscriptions,  especially  with  those 
found  on  coins  (tf.  ^.,  Ritschl,  P.  L.  M.  E.,  vi,  17, 18 ;  vii,  23-30; 
of.  also  XLViii,  A  and  xli,  b),  and  with  the  earliest  of  the  Scipio- 
elogia,  which  antedates  200  B.  c,  warrants  us  in  assigning  our 
inscription  to  the  latter  half  of  the  third  pre-Christian  century. 

As  regards  the  goddess  herself,  her  attributes,  and  the  local 
extension  or  limitation  of  her  cult,  we  are  completely  in  the  dark. 
She  may  represent  a  type  entirely  unknown  to  us,  or  she  may 
have  been  a  divinity  that  we  know  quite  weU  by  some  other 
designation,  possibly  one  of  the  numerous  Italic  goddesses  of 
Fortune,  revered  in  many  places  under  various  names,  which 
were  recently  discussed  by  Gibrici  (Mon.  Ant.,  xvi,  1906, 232  f.). 
Fortuna  herself  was  sometimes  conceived  as  a  mother  goddess, 
and  many  other  female  divinities  were  regularly  or  occasionally 
called  maier:  Ceres  Mater,  Mater  Matuta,  luno  Seispes  Mater 
Regina  (C.  I.  L.,  xiv,  2090),  Lua  Mater  (Liv.  xlv,  33),  and  the 
Umbrian  Cupra  Mater  will  at  once  occur  to  everyone.  Indeed, 
it  is  fairly  well  established  that  in  early  times  the  word  mater  as 
an  epithet  of  female  divinities  was  widespread  (Prdler-Jordan, 
I,  p.  56,  A.  2 ;  Wissowa,  Religion  u.  Kultus,  p.  23). 

There  is,  then,  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  our  goddess 
of  the  third  century  B.  c.  is  called  maier  \  the  real  difficulty  lies 
in  the  epithet  Mursina^  which  does  not  carry  its  meaning  on  its 
face  as  does  Matuta,  At  first  glance  one  is  inclined  to  connect 
the  word  with  Mvpalpri  iiivpplvri)  and  to  regard  it  as  an  epithet  of 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  the  myrtle.  It  has  been  suggested  above 
that  the  most  plausible  reason  for  the  dedication  of  a  wine  strainer 
would  be  gratitude  for  an  abundant  yield  in  the  vineyard,  and 
such  reverence  would  most  naturally  be  paid  to  Venus,  whose 
early  association  with  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  well  known. 
This  association  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  most  ancient  Roman  temples  of  Venus,  the 
one  in  luco  Libitinae  and  the  other  ad  circum  maximum^  were 
dedicated  on  the  nineteenth  of  August,  the  day  of  the  Vinalia 
rustica,  which  was  originally  sacred  to  Jupiter,  but  thereafter 
assumed  rather  the  character  of  a  festival  of  Venus.  The  fact 
that  both  temples  were  dedicated  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  is 
scarcely  a  coincidence,  and  the  selection  was  made  doubtless 
because  Venus  was  the  goddess  of  the  garden  (Varro,  R.  R., 
I,  I,  6 ;  L.  L.,  VI,  20)  and  therefore  in  all  probability  of  the  vine- 
yard as  well  (cf.  Wissowa,  Religion  u.  Kultus,  p.  235).  At  all 
31 
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events,  the  association  of  Venus  with  the  Vinalia  and  with  wine 
was  estaUished  early  and  was  not  aOowed  to  lapse.  Ovid,  for 
example,  asks  (Fast.,  rv,  877)  Cur  igitur  Veneris  festum  Vinalia 
dicant,  Quaeritis  ?,  referring  to  the  other  celebration,  in  April,  and 
an  inscription  scratched  on  a  Pompeian  wine  jar  (C.  L  L.,  rv,  2776) 
definitely  connects  the  goddess  of  the  garden  with  wine:  Presta 
mi  8inceru(m),  sic  te  amet  que  custodit  ortu(m)  Venus.  That 
Venus  was  sometimes  caUed  wuder  and  was  worshipped  also 
under  another  name,  we  learn  from  Cassius  Hemina  (reported  by 
Solinus  a,  14),  who  says  that  when  Aeneas  landed  in  Italy  in  agro 
Laurenti  posuisse  castra :  ubi  dum  simulacrum,  quod  secum  ex 
Sicilia  advexerat,  dedicat  Veneri  matri  quae  Frutis  dicitur,  a 
Diomede  Palladium  suscepit.  It  is  quite  possible,  then,  that 
Maier  Murstna  is  but  another  name  for  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
the  myrtle,  of  the  garden,  and  of  the  vine,  to  whom  the  owner  of 
a  vineyard  in  grateful  recognition  of  her  favors  in  the  past  and 
doubtless  also  in  hope  of  those  to  come,  dedicated  this  strainer, 
at  once  the  most  graceful  and  the  most  characteristic  of  his 
utensils. 

While  the  identification  of  Maier  Murstna  with  Venus  is  quite 
possible,  it  seems  far  more  likely  that  beneath  the  word  Murstna^ 
which  is  apparently  a  secondary  formation,  there  lies  either  a 
local  or  a  personal  name.  The  town  of  Mursa  in  Pannonia, 
founded  by  Hadrian,  is,  of  course,  too  far  away  and  too  late  in 
time  to  be  considered  seriously  in  this  connection,  but  there  may 
well  have  been  in  Etruria  another  town  or  a  hill  with  the  same  or 
a  similar  name.  A  goddess  worshipped  there  would  have  been 
popularly  known  as  Dea  Murstna  or  Maier  Murstna.  Instances 
of  local  designations  of  this  character  for  divinities  are  fairly 
numerous ;  e.  g.^  Hercules  Musinus  (C.  I.  L.,  xi,  3778),  luppiier 
CapiiolinuSy  Venus  Erucina^  and  Maier  dea  Baiana  (C.  I.  L., 
Xi  3698).  In  the  last  case  it  should  be  observed  that  the  usual 
name  of  the  goddess  (Cybele)  is  omitted.^  If  such  a  town  or  hill 
did  not  exist — and  there  is  no  trace  of  any — then  we  can  find  the 
basis  of  Murstna  in  the  gens  Mursia^  which  is  attested  in  six 
inscriptions  (C.  I.  L.,  iii,  4247 ;  v,  56 ;  vi,  975, 1056, 1058, 22732), 
though  none  of  them  seems  to  belong  to  Etruria.  In  spite  of  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence,  it  may  well  be  that  the  gens  Mursia 
was  of  Etruscan  origin — W.  Schulze,  lat.  Eigennamen,  p.  196, 

^  Instances  of  this  sort  are  not  rare  in  the  literature,  e.  g.,  mater  Paphia  in 
Statius,  Sily.,  in,  4,  88  and  dea  Praenestina  in  Ovid,  Fast,  vi,  62. 
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does  not  definitely  declare  himself  on  this  point — and  that  one  of 
the  Mursti  had  built  or  dedicated  a  temple  to  a  goddess  revered 
in  or  near  Cortona  (Minerva?  c£  C.  I.  L.,  xi,  1906),  who  there- 
after was  locally  known  as  Maier  Mursina.  This  is  exactly  what 
took  place  at  Aquinum,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  usually  accepted 
explanation  of  the  epithet  Helvina  (luv.  3,  319  ad  Helvinatn 
Cererem)^  which  Mommsen  connected  with  the  gens  Helvia  or 
Elvta  (on  C.  I.  L.,  x,  5382).  Schulze  (1. 1.,  p.  561),  on  the  other 
hand,  assumes  a  local  name,  Helvium^  connected  with  Helvius,  as 
the  basis  of  Helvina,  If  this  is  the  correct  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, we  may  be  dealing,  as  before  suggested,  only  with  a  hitherto 
unknown  and  purely  local  designation  of  a  divinity,  whose  usual 
name — possibly  quite  familiar  to  us — does  not  appear  in  our 
inscription. 

Whether,  then,  Maier  Mursina  is  an  entirely  new  early  Roman 
divinity,  whose  name  must  be  added  to  the  already  long  list,  or 
whether  she  is  Venus,  goddess  of  the  myrtle  (jivp<riprD,  or  whether 
she  is  Fortuna,  Minerva,  or  other  deity,  especially  revered  in 
some  unknown  place  which  gave  her  the  epithet  Mursina^  or  in 
a  temple  dedicated  by  a  member  of  the  gens  Afursia,  one  cannot 
determine  without  more  evidence  from  another  inscription  or 
from  some  other  source.  Yet  at  least  our  bronze  has  brought  to 
light  a  new  divine  name  for  the  consideration  of  the  grammarian 
and  the  student  of  ancient  Roman  religion.^ 

Harry  Langford  Wilson. 

Johns  Hopkins  Univvrsitt. 

^  The  inscription,  together  with  a  photograph  of  the  Mater  Mursina  bronze, 
will  appear  in  the  new  edition  of  C.  I.  L.,  I,  a,  pars  prior,  no.  580,  p.  434,  of 
which  an  advance  sheet  has  just  reached  me  by  the  courtesy  of  the  editor. 
Dr.  Ernst  Lommatzsch.  He  suggests  independently  the  explanation  which 
has  for  some  time  seemed  to  me  the  most  plausible,  and  also  brings  forward 
one  point  which  had  not  occurred  to  me  {coscinomanHa).  I  print  his  own 
words:  Haud  scio  an  subsit  nomen  loci  ignoti,  cognatum  ut  videtur  cum 
gente  Mursia.  Dedicavit  fortasse  yindemiator  ob  yindemiae  fertilitatem,  nisi 
cogitandum  de  genere  vaticinationis  qualis  est  coscinomantia.  Professor  F. 
Buecheler  then  adds  a  note  embodying  the  theory  which  I  already  had  in  mind 
when  it  was  suggested  to  me  in  correspondence  first  by  the  late  Professor 
Minton  Warren  of  Hanrard  University,  and  later  by  Professor  Carl  Robert  of 
Halle :  idem  est  fivpaivtf  ac  fivppivrf,  nee  Mursinam  differre  puto  a  murrina 
potione  uvaque.  huius  aXrunf  myrtus  Veneri  sacra,  Murteae  Veneris  sacellum 
ad  circum,  Veneris  feriae  Vinalia. 
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A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles.  Edited  by 
J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Henry  Bradley  and  W.  A.  Craigie. 
Oxford,  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1905,  1906,  1907. 

Since  our  last  notice  of  the  New  English  Dictionary  (A.  J.  P. 
XXV  463-467,  No.  100,  1904)  twelve  quarterly  parts  have  come 
to  hand  during  the  years  1905,  1906  and  1907.  Vol.  VI  has 
progressed  from  Mandragora  to  Monopoly  (four  parts),  and  from 
N  to  Nywe  (two  parts)  completing  the  letter  N;  Vol.  VII  from 
Pargeter  to  Polygenistic  (four  parts) ;  and  Vol.  VIII  from  Ree 
to  Reserve  (two  parts).  The  letter  S  will  be  partly  included  in 
Vol.  VIII ;  Vols.  IX,  X  will  contain  the  later  portion  of  the  letter 
S  and  the  letters  T-Z.  together  with  some  additional  matter. 
Thus  the  end  is  in  sight,  and  perhaps  a  few  more  years  will  see 
the  completion  of  this  monumental  undertaking.  We  trust  that 
Dr.  Murray  and  his  co-laborers  will  be  spared  to  see  the  work 
through  to  a  successful  ending,  and  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  an  admiring  world.  A  supplement  will  surely  be  necessary, 
and  doubtless  it  is  already  under  way,  for  new  words  are  being 
continually  added  to  the  language.  Our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  plan  of  this  work  and  the  treatment  of  the  vocabulary, 
Part  I  having  been  published  in  1884,  and  notices  having  appeared 
in  this  Journal  annually  at  first,  and  more  recendy  biennially, 
although  it  is  now  three  years  since  the  last  notice  was  published. 
The  historical  character  of  the  work  has  continued  to  be  rigidly 
preserved,  but,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  before,  the 
earliest  appearance  of  words  is  not  always  recorded,  at  least  of 
words  in  familiar  use  in  this  country,  but  perhaps  the  same  care 
has  not  been  exercised  in  reading  works  printed  in  America  as 
in  reading  those  printed  in  England. 

A  casual  example  of  this,  taken  at  random  from  the  last  part 
that  has  come  to  hand,  Niche-Nywe,  dated  October  i,  1907,  is 
the  word  NtUlificaiion,  defined  under  2  b  as  U.  S.  with  the  notes : 
"The  term  app.  originated  with  Jefferson  in  1798'*,  but  the 
earliest  example  given  is :  **  1838  H.  Martineau,  Western  Trav. 
JI  24,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  as  full  as  ever  of  his  Nullification  doctrines". 
Perhaps  the  celebrated  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  of 
1798-99,  and  Mr.  Madison*s  Report  to  the  Virginia  Legislature 
of  1 799- 1 800,  are  unknown  in  England.  The  word  NulHficaHan 
occurs  in  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1799  (although  not  in  those 
of  1798),  which,  as  well  as  those  of  1798,  are  attributed  to  Mr. 
efferson.     The  .writer  cannot  say  that  this  was  Wi^  first  use  of 
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that  word,  but  it  was  used  by  Mr.  Jefferson  forty  years  before  the 
example  given  in  the  quotation  from  Miss  Martineau. 

To  pass  from  Dolitics  to  philology,  an  interesting  article  is  that 
on  the  word  Many,  both  adjective  and  substantive,  filling  five 
columns,  of  which  four  are  given  to  the  adjective  and  one  to  the 
noun.  After  enumeration  of  the  various  forms,  with  examples 
from  Beowulf  on,  of  the  familiar  adjective,  we  have  the  etymo- 
logical note:  "O.  E.  had  ^ derivative  sb.  menigeo,  nt^igu,  multi- 
tude", with  cognates  in  other  Teutonic  languages.  "The  O.  E. 
sb.,  however,  did  not  survive  into  M.  E.,  and  the  modern  sub- 
stantival use  of  many,  though  agreeing  in  sense  with  O.  E. 
mcnigeo,  was  a  new  development  which  has  not  been  found 
earlier  than  the  i6th  c.'' 

Turning  now  to  the  last  column,  on  the  substantive,  we  find : 
"  On  the  analogy  of  a  few,  a  has  from  the  i6th  c.  been  prefixed 
to  many,  when  followed  by  a  pi.  sb.  or  used  absoL  in  plural  sense. 
In  such  collections  many  formally  admits  of  being  interpreted  as 
a  sb.,  meaning  *  a  great  number '.  This  interpretation  is  some- 
what strained  when  a  many  is  immediately  followed  by  a  pi.  sb., 
because  the  ellipsis  of  of,  which  must  be  assumed,  is  abnormal; 
but  in  the  other  cases  it  presents  no  difficulty,  and  it  would  often 
be  impossible  to  determine  whether  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
speaker  the  word  is  an  adj.  used  absol.  in  pi.,  or  a  genuine  sb." 

But  it  is  not  yet  all  plain  sailing,  for  there  follows  immediately, 
"  Confusion  with  Meinie,  of  which  there  are  many  traces  in  the 
1 6th  c,  seems  to  have  contributed  to  cause  the  word  in  this  use 
to  be  apprehended  as  a  sb."  So  especially  when  preceded  by 
adjectives  "a  with  pi.  sb.  (ox people)  immediately  following.  In 
this  use  a  many  hardly  differs  in  sense  from  many,  and  is  now 
somewhat  rare  in  literary  use,  though  a  good  many,  a  great  many, 
are  common  colloquially." 

Here  follow  examples  from  Marlowe,  1590,  on :  '*  b.  Const.  of\ 
now  only  followed  by  a  definite  sb.  or  pronoun.  (Some  early 
quots.  may  belong  to  Meiniey\  Examples  are  given  from  Lord 
Berners,  1525,  on. 

"c.  ellipL  and  absol.  (Quots.  1556  and  1564  may  belong  to 
Meinie).^*     Examples  are  given  from  Shakspere  on. 

**  d.  sb.  App.  by  confusion  with  Meinie,  used  for :  Company, 
host,  flock  ;  (one's)  retinue  or  following.  Obs^^  Examples  from 
Foxe  on. 

So  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  we  are  dealing  with 
Many  or  Meinie. 

Turning  to  a  later  part  of  the  work,  we  find  over  a  column  on 
Meinie,  marked  ^^Obs.  exc.  arch'',  with  its  various  spellings  from 
the  13th  century  on.  going  back  to  O.  F.  meyni,  mesnie,  earlier 
mesnede,  with  the  Proven9al,  Spanish  and  Italian  forms  retaining 
the  d,  which  enable  us  to  go  back  to  a  popular  Latin  type, 
*manstonala,  from  Latin  mansionem,  whence  French  matson, 
''house",  and  the  note:  "  In  English  the  word  was  in  some  of  its 
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applications  confused  with  Mamy^  sb"  Examples  are  given  onder 
seven  paragraphs,  from  the  i^h  century  on,  all  meanings  being 
traced  from  Sunily,  snite,  servants,  maltitnde,  etc 

Therefore,  when  this  sense  is  distinctly  implied,  it  is  the  French 
word  MeinU  that  b  meant  and  not  the  Old  English  Maxy^  what- 
ever may  be  the  spelling.  An  interesting  ose  of  this  word  meinie 
(also  spelt  nuyju  and  meny)  was  its  application  to  the  ''men"  in 
chess ;  although  long  since  obsolete,  it  is  found  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  The  prefatory  note  to  this  Part,  however,  states 
tinder  Mcm  sb.'  15:  "The  view  that  cheis-^mcn  originated  as  a 
corruption  of  chess-nuinU  is  untenable,  the  word  for  '(chess)- 
man'  in  A.  F.  being  regularly  homy  In  these  centuries  we  have 
also  examples  of  its  application  to  the  angels  and  to  the  poor  as 
God's  nuinU,  It  is  also  used  of  animals,  and  in  1556  we  find : 
"  You  are  muche  more  worthe  than  a  great  meigr^e  ofsparrowes." 

The  lack  of  Teutonic  words  banning  with  P  shows  how  much 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Latin  portion  of  our  vocabulary.  Dr. 
Murray  has  given  a  few  statistics.  Of  2477  main  words  in  the 
first  Part  published  since  our  last  notice,  which  Part  was  issued 
January  i,  1905,  "only  two  have  any  claim  to  be  considered  native 
in  Old  English,  viz.,  Parrock  and  Path;  a  few  others,  ^sparsUy^ 
pari^ pear ^  pease,  pea-  (\n peacock),  had  been  already  introduced 
from  Latin  before  or  during  Anglo-Saxon  times.  With  these 
exceptions,  all  the  words  here  included  appear  first  in  the  Middle 
English,  or  the  Modem  period.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
come  from  Latin  through  French,  or  have  in  later  times  been 
derived  or  formed  from  Latin  directly ".  The  longest  article  in 
this  Part  is  that  on  the  verb  Pass,  taking  up  sixteen  coltmans, 
and  its  senses,  uses,  and  constructions  "branch  out  into  one 
hundred  and  forty  sense-groups".  Here,  however,  we  note 
a^ain  the  point,  above  mentioned,  that  readers  have  not  supplied 
the  oldest  use  of  words  in  certain  senses ;  e.  g.,  the  use  of  the  word 
pass  in  Euchre  is  traced  no  further  back  than  a  description  of  the 
game  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  9th  ed..  Vol.  XVII,  1884. 
In  Hoyle*s  Games  (published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1879) 
is  found  the  advertisement  of  the  American  edition  (Philadelphia, 
May,  1857),  which  contains  the  rules  of  Euchre  and  an  explana- 
tion of  its  terms,  among  others  "  pass "  (p.  286).  It  is  there 
called  "a  German  game",  from  the  use  of  the  word  "  Bower" 
(German  Bauer),  but  in  this  Dictionary  it  is  said  to  be  "of 
American  origin"  (s.  v.  Euchre,  spelled  also  uker,yuker,  eucre). 

Foster's  Encyclopedia  of  Games  (i8th  edition,  1897,  228-254) 
gives  the  different  kinds  of  Euchre  and  their  laws,  explaining 
**  pass  "  on  p.  233.  I  have  seen  no  older  example  in  literature  than 
that  given  in  the  American  edition  of  Hoyle's  Games  (Philadel- 
phia. 1857),  but  having  played  the  game  myself  before  that  date, 
I  infer  that  there  must  be  older  literary  examples  of  this  use  of 
"  pass  ".  Under  Euchre  in  this  Dictionary  we  find  a  reference  to 
"  Smedes  and  Marshall's  Rep.  High  Court  of  App.  Mississippi 
(1847)  ",  for  use  of  the  word  uker. 
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But  even  nursery  words  have  not  escaped  observation,  for  we 
find  PaUa-cakCy  with  the  nursery  rime,  and  a  quotation  from  the 
Life  of  Lord  Tennyson  (1897):  "[He]  would  play  pat-a-cake 
with  them".  The  marvel  is  that  so  much  has  been  included, 
and  that  every  page  is  full  of  information,  especially  in  illustrative 
quotations  that  might  be  sought  for  in  vain  even  in  our  best 
dictionaries.  A  comparison  of  the  words  recorded  in  this  Part, 
Pargeter-Pennachedy  with  those  in  Dr.  Johnson's  and  some  more 
recent  dictionaries,  is  given  in  the  prefatory  note : 

Johnson  Cassell    Century  Funk        Here 

Words  recorded :  425     1844      2379    2388       4720 

Words  illustr.  by  quotations :     347       602        785      264        3474 
Number  of  quotations:  1295     1006      2129      348      18039 

This  comparison  speaks  for  itself. 

Several  important  historical  words  occurring  in  this  Part  are 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Murray,  as  Parliament,  Parish,  Parson,  and 
many  others,  to  which  historical  or  antiquarian  interest  attaches. 
There  are  important  articles  on  names  of  birds,  vegetables  and 
substances.  Also,  some  etymological  puzzles  are  exemplified  by 
a  large  number  of  words,  of  which  the  origin  is  obscure,  or  entirely 
unknown.  Again,  certain  spurious  words  originating  in  a  blunder, 
as  pavade  and  pavon^  the  first  a  misprint  by  Thynne  oi  panade 
in  Chaucer's  Reeves  Tale^  followed  by  others,  even  by  Tyrwhitt ; 
and  the  second,  "a  spurious  word,  originating  in  a  mis-readingby 
Meyrick,  Ancient  Armour,  III  Gloss,  of  O.  F.  panon^  Pennon." 
This  word  has  been  accepted  by  Fairholt,  Cussans,  Preble, 
Ogilvie's  Imperial,  Cassell's  Encyclopaedic,  Webster's,  Century, 
and  Funk's  Standard  Dictionaries.  Dictionary-makers  will  have 
to  be  on  their  guard  hereafter  lest  they  be  caught  tripping. 

In  the  Prefatory  note  to  the  Part  containing  Meihinks  Mr. 
Bradley  says:  "The  curious  form-history  of  meihinks  is  fully 
presented,  probably  for  the  first  time";  this  may  be  so  in  a  dic- 
tionary^ but  it  has  long  been  a  commonplace  of  historical  English 
grammar,  as  the  works  of  Dr.  Morris  and  others  show.  The 
confusion  of  O.  E.  ^encan^  to  think,  and  \yncan,  to  seem,  and  the 
early  disappearance  of  the  latter,  except  in  the  impersonal  phrase 
methinksy  gave  rise  to  wrong  forms  and  wrong  explanations  of 
the  older  forms.  Hence  we  find,  from  Shakspere  on,  such  an 
impossible  combination  as  meihoughiSy  used  in  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries,  of  which  Mr.  Bradley  says  it  ''probably  owes  its  s  to 
the  analogy  of  the  present  tense  meihinks**;  we  should  omit 
"ProdMy**,    The  forms  my  think{s^  and  my  thought  are  even 


more  "curious", 


It  will,  perhaps,  surprise  some  to  learn  that  the  common  verb 
narrate  was  called  by  both  Richardson  and  Johnson,  a  Scotticism. 
The  former  uses  it  in  Claf  issa  Harlowe  with  the  addition,  '*  to  speak 
in  the  Scottish  phrase";  and  the  latter  inserts  it  in  his  Dictionary 
(1755)  as  "a  word  only  used  in  Scotland".  The  common  verb 
mix  is  no  longer  explained  as  from  the  O.  E.  miscian^  as  we 
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formerly  thought,  but  as  a  "development  from  the  Latin  participle 
mixius*\  Mr.  Bradley  says  (s.  v.) :  *'  Our  earliest  example  of  the 
vb.  in  any  form  other  than  the  pa.  pple.  is  of  the  date  1538,  and 
it  was  extremely  rare  until  Shakspere's  time.  Of  the  pa.  pple. 
itself,  the  earliest  examples  are  c  1480  and  1526,  the  latter 
year  being  the  date  of  our  first  quot.  for  MLx^^  v.  The  O.  E. 
miscian  (the  alleged  by-form  *mixian  is  spurious),  which  has 
generally  been  assumed  to  be  the  source  of  the  present  verb, 
app.  did  not  survive  into  M.  £."  Cf.  Elyot's  Latin  Dictionary, 
8.  V.  misceo. 

But  to  continue  our  illustrations  would  easily  fill  all  the  review- 
space  of  the  Journal.  Every  page  furnishes  occasion  for  them, 
and  to  one  interested  in  the  study  of  words,  each  Part  is  as 
interesting  as  a  novel.  The  fresh  information,  as  well  as  the 
absorbing  interest,  will  well  repay  even  a  brief  perusal. 

James  M.  Garnett. 

English  Literature  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Chaucer,  by 
William  Henry  Schofield,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature  in  Harvard  University.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1906,  pp.  xiv,  500. 

Dr.  Schofield  has  planned  an  ambitious  work  worthy  of  the 
position  he  holds  as  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  in  the 
greatest  of  our  American  universities.  A  history  of  the  literary 
activities  in  England  for  the  three  centuries  following  the  Norman 
Conquest  is  no  undertaking  for  the  mere  linguistic  specialist  or 
the  enthusiastic  critical  novice;  it  implies  not  only  a  detailed 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  author  with  the  whole  field  of 
medieval  literature,  but  also  well  formulated  ideas  on  the  progress 
of  learning  and  the  development  of  philosophical  tendencies  and 
schools  of  thought  Our  author  has  been  fortunate  in  having  as 
a  model  the  manual  of  medieval  French  literature  of  Gaston 
Paris,  and  he  has  shown  his  gratitude  for  his  two-fold  indebted- 
ness for  the  plan,  and  in  a  large  measure  for  the  material  of  the 
work  before  us,  by  referring  to  the  illustrious  scholar  as  his 
"revered  master." 

The  book  begins  with  an  introduction  of  twenty-five  pages 
upon  the  social  and  political  conditions  under  which  this  literature 
was  produced.  Dr.  Schofield  has  laid  due  emphasis  on  England's 
debt  to  the  Norman  Conquest  for  reviving  its  zest  for  learning 
and  religion,  which  had  fallen  on  evil  days  long  years  before,  and 
for  making  its  literature  one  with  the  rest  of  Occidental  Europe 
in  its  literary  interests,  erudite  and  vernacular.  The  influence  of 
the  University  of  Paris  as  the  focus  of  Western  culture ;  the  sig- 
nificance of  both  the  monastic  foundations  and  the  secular  clergy 
as  intellectual  forces ;  the  part  played  by  the  two  chief  agents  in 
the  production  of  the  literature,  clerics  and  minstrels,  are  denoted 
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in  turn.  But  only  a  careless  reading  of  his  authority  (Chambers 
Medieval  Stage,  I  46)  would  have  lead  him  into  stating  that 
**  St.  Francis  ol  Assisi  stood  on  bridges  and  sang  carmina  trivialia  *' 
(18),  or  that  the  medieval  English  minstrels  "were  organised  into 
"unions"  and  had  their  kings  and  other  officials,  were  paid 
according  to  their  skill,  wore  badges  of  their  profession"  (19). 
The  charter  for  the  first  English  guild  of  minstrels  was  only 
granted  in  1469,  later  by  a  century  than  the  period  of  which 
Dr.  Schofield  treats,  and  the  title  of  king  was  not  applied  to  the 
leaders  (Chambers,  I  55;  II  260);  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
other  omcials  at  any  other  time,  and  the  only  badges  were  the 
silver  scutcheons  of  the  municipal  corporation,  whose  livery  they 
wore  (Chambers  I  51). 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  Anglo-Latin  literature. 
There  is  every  token  that  this  section  which  forms  a  fifth  of  the 
book  was  task-work  for  Dr.  Schofield.  For  the  literature  of  the 
subject  he  is  indebted  to  only  the  most  obvious  general  authorities, 
and  his  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  authors 
about  whom  he  writes  is  very  limited.  At  times  one  wonders  at 
his  failure  to  gauge  the  comparative  value  of  the  work  of  an 
author  among  his  contemporaries,  but  one  learns  the  secret  of 
this  defect  when  he  finds  that  the  source  of  many  of  Dr.  Scho- 
field's  judgments  is  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
where,  naturally,  the  estimate  given  is  from  an  individual  and  not 
historical  point  of  view. 

One  can  not  correct  all  of  Dr.  Schofield 's  errors  of  detail;  it 
will  be  enough  to  note  a  few  instances  of  his  lack  of  preparation 
to  deal  with  this  part  of  his  subject.  The  "certain  commentaries 
on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul"  (p.  33),  published  under  the  name 
of  Lanfranc  is  not  his  work,  or  would  our  author  catalogue  mere 
manuscripts  in  a  popular  treatise?  The  title  given  Lanfranc's 
treatise  on  transubstantiation,  Liber  Scintillarum,  is  only  a  scribal 
addition,  and  Anselm's  Exhortatio  ad  Contemptum  Temporalium 
is  not  a  controversial  treatise.  Osbern  of  Canterbury  translated 
only  the  life  of  St.  Dunstan,  and  not  several  lives  (p.  34)  from 
Anglo-Saxon.  Mention  should  have  been  made  of  Simeon  of 
Durham's  more  important  work  De  Regibus  Anglorum,  which  is 
an  original  authority  for  the  years  Iii9-ii29(p.35).  Dr.  Schofield 
gives  a  correct  definition  of  the  rudimentary  "arts"  of  the 
Trivium  (49) ;  why  then  does  he  translate  the  phrase  in  Gerald 
de  Barri's  autobiography;  "trivium  ibidem  egregie  docuit"  with 
"lectured  there  on  rhetoric  and  literature"  (p.  40).  Why  does 
he  accept  Gerald's  own  statement  not  substantiated  by  any  other 
evidence  (Norgate,  Angevin  Kings  II  456)  that  he  "was  made 
coadjutor  with  William  de  Longchamp,  when  Richard  left  Eng- 
land" (40),  and  can  he  cite  by  volume  and  page  the  authority 
responsible  for  his  statement  that  de  Longchamp  was  a  "reformer 
of  monastic  abuses  (60)"?  And  what  a  false  conception  Dr. 
Schofield  has  obtained  of  medieval  society  if  he  always  translates 
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miles,  ''knight"  by  "soldier"  (41).  The  expression  in  r^^ard  to 
Gerald's  Gemma  ecdesiastica,  "the  author's  favorite  book  he 
presented  to  Pope  Innocent  III",  calls  for  comment,  as  the  first 
part  of  the  statement  has  not  the  authority  of  Gerald  himself,  who 
merely  tells  how,  out  of  the  six  books  he  presented  to  the  Pope, 
the  Gemma  ecclesiastica  received  the  preference  (Opera,  I  119; 
III  336).  Roger  of  Hoveden's  chronicle  is  an  independent 
authority  for  a  period  thirty  years  anterior  to  1192  (43),  if  with 
that  year  his  account  becomes  more  detailed.  Ralph  of  Diceto's 
chronicle  commences  with  1148  and  not  with  the  creation,  and  is 
no  mere  compilation,  although  it  is  only  with  11 80 — not  11 88 — 
that  he  begins  to  cite  original  documents.  A  postulated  source 
of  the  chronicle  of  Roger  of  Wendover  becomes  "the  book  of  the 
abbot  John  de  Cella  "  (44).  It  was  not  Lanfranc  who  "  established 
the  scriptorium  at  St  Albans"  (44)»  but  his  nephew,  the  abbot 
Paul.  The  assertion  "Through  his  (L e.  Boethius's)  translations, 
students  generally  became  acquainted  with  Aristotle ;  for  Greek 
was  in  early  medieval  times  almost  completely  unknown"  shows 
a  surprising  ignorance  of  the  history  of  medieval  philosophy  and 
learning,  not  corrected  elsewhere  (cf.  81).  Boethius  translated 
only  parts  of  the  Organon,  and  the  larger  part  of  Aristotle's 
works,  known  to  medieval  scholars,  were  Latin  translations  of 
Spanish  Arabs,  and  a  knowledge  of  Greek  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  situation.  Peter  de  la  Celle  was  not  a  celebrated  teacher  (51) 
least  of  all  of  John  of  Salisbury,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Bishop 
of  Chartres.  It  was  in  a  letter  of  1 159  and  not  of  1 169  that  John 
speaks  of  his  many  travels,  and  does  Dr.  Schofield  refer  to  the 
necrology  of  the  church  of  Chartres  when  he  speaks  of  the 
"obituary  in  the  church"?  Policraticus  is  the  correct  speUing  of 
one  of  his  chief  works,  and  if  he  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  of  the  Organon,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  "conveyed  to 
his  readers  a  large  part  of  Aristotle's  Organon"  (52).  Why  not 
refer  to  Robert  Pullus  by  his  English  name  Pullen ;  and  is  there 
the  slightest  evidence  that  Master  Thomas  Brown  was  "a  sort  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchecquer  in  Sicily"  if  he  did  hold  such  an 
office  in  England  (53)?  Our  author  has  cited  textually  (55) 
Stiibbs's  translation  of  a  fragment  of  a  letter  of  Peter  of  Blois 
(Seventeen  Lectures,  137);  it  would  have  been  better  to  cite  from 
the  same  source  (ib.  164)  the  translation  of  another  fragment,  in- 
stead of  giving  an  inferior  rendering  (54).  Only  a  very  careless 
reading  of  the  same  authority  (136)  could  have  lead  Dr.  Schofield 
to  attribute  to  Henri  Beauclerc  a  saying  of  his  ancestor  Fulk  the 
Good  (55).  Bishop  Golias  was  no  more  "a  figure  of  Map's 
creation"  than  the  Apocalypse  and  Confession  were  his  works. 
In  fact,  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  Haur^au  showed  that 
neither  of  these  poems  was  English  in  origin  (Notices  et  Extraits, 
XXIX  2,  254  ff,  301  ff.),  so  there  is  no  place  for  the  analvses  given 
by  Dr.  Schofield  (58),  any  more  than  for  that  of  De  Phillide  et 
Flora  (70-71),  of  which  the  author  was  in  all   probability  an 
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Italian    (N.  &  E.  XXIX  2,  308;   XXXII  269).    There  is  no 
evidence  for  stating  that  Adelard  of  Bath — to  use  the  traditional 
form  of  the  name,  instead  of  the  pedantic ''Athelard",  adopted 
by  Schofield — *'  established  a  school  particularly  for  instruction 
in  Arabic  lore "  (63).    The  only  reason  to  mention  Robert  of 
Retines's  studies  in  Spain,  where  he  died,  is  that  he  was  the 
translator  of  Morien,  mentioned  by  Gower  (Steinschneider,  Sitz- 
ungsber.  d.  Wien.  Ak.  Phil.  Hist.  Klasse,  149,  IV  69).     Daniel 
of  Merlai  (not  Morley)  was  the  author  of  only  one  book,  of  which 
very  little  has  been  published  (V.  Rose,  Hermes,  VIII  330  n., 
334,  347).     If  Bernard  de  Ventadour  resided  at  the  court  of 
Eleanor  (68)  it  was  when  she  was  wife  of  the  French  king  and 
not  in  England.     But  as  our  author  notes  all  the  other  trouba- 
dours by  their  Provencal  names,  he  should  have  written  Bernart 
de  Ventadorn,  and  even  in  Provencal  one  finds  written  the  Monge 
de  Montaudon,  and  not  Montaldon.     In  the  poem  of  Gaucelm 
Faidit  "  Fortz  chauza  es  que  tot  lo  maior  dan  "  there  is  not  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  Richard  being  proclaimed  the  **  ideal  hero 
of  chivalry  and  the  honorable  founder  of  tourneys."   The  greatest 
authority  on  medieval  Latin  versification,  W.  Meyer  of  Speyer 
(Abhandlungen  I  286-287)  takes  direct  issue  with  Schofield  on 
the  influence  of  the  form  of  vernacular  verse  on  Latin  writers  (69). 
What  is  Schofield's  authority  for  his  astonishing  statement  that 
William  IX  of  Poitiers  was  the  patron  of  Bleheris ;  Bledhericus  ? 
(70)  ?  The  Ars  Rhythmica  is  the  name  not  of  a  book  (74),  but  of 
a  section  in  John  of  Garland's  Poetria,  and  the  whole  poems  he 
introduces  as  examples  are  assuredly  as  much  his  own  composi- 
tions as  those  found  in  the  Nova  Poetria  of  Geofirey  de  Vinesauf, 
or  de  Cumeselz,  to  give  him  his  real  name  (Not.  et  Extr.  XXXV 
432).     Peter  Riga  was  not  a  Dane  "de  Riga'*,  and  why  not 
adopt  a  modern  spelling  "Alain  de  Lille  "  instead  of  "Alain  de 
risle".     It  was  in  1210 — a  date  accepted  after  much  dispute — 
and  not  in  1207,  that  the  Paris  Council  forbade  the  study  of 
Aristotle's  Physics,  and  not  of  all  his  works  (81),  and  this  con- 
demnation was  not  "  practically  abrogated"  in  1231  (81).     The 
Franciscan  convent  which  received  the  library  of  Grossetete  was 
not  a  "  seminary  "  (83).     What  are  the  works  of  comment  and 
exegesis  on  which  the  fame  of  Adam  Marsh  rested  (86)?   Would 
it  not  be  better  to  gloss  the  word  Chaldee  with  its  equivalent  in 
modern  usage  ?  The  three  great  works  of  Bacon  were  completed 
in  fifteen  months,  and  not  merely  the  Opus  Mains,  and  the  Opus 
Tertium  is  something  much  more  than  an  introduction  to  the 
other  works  (86).    Schofield  should  have  warned  his  readers  that 
his  selection  from  Aucassin  et  Nicolete  was  from  Lang's  purely 
literary  translation,  or  else  one  would  wonder  why  he  translates 
"capes"  by  "amices",  and  "jogleors"  by  "makers  [poets]", 
and  uses  such  a  meaningless  phrase  as  "cloth  of  vair  and  cloth  of 
gris  "  (93).  Siger  of  Brabant  was  not  "  secretly  done  away  with  ", 
but  killed  by  an  insane  clerk  in  public  (Rom.  XXIX  108,  628). 
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Recent  Dante  scholars  have  written  in  vain  when  Schofield 
writes  De  Vulgari  Eloquio  instead  of  Eloquentia,  and  are  we  to 
understand  that  Petrarch's  treatise  De  sui  ipsius  et  alionun 
Ignorantia  is  hidden  under  the  title  True  Knowledge?  That  one 
of  Boccaccio's  eclogues  was  the  source  of  The  Pearl,  as  argued 
by  Schofield,  has  still  to  be  accepted  by  the  learned  world. 
This  incomplete  list  of  errors  is  formidable  enough;  how  much 
longer  would  it  have  been  if  the  chapter  had  really  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  its  title,  instead  of  being  padded  in  the  most  deliberate 
way  with  excursuses  on  Welsh  and  Norse  literature,  on  Virgil 
and  Merlin  as  enchanters,  and  on  medieval  architecture,  all  of 
which  would  call  for  as  much  correction  of  details  and  conclusions 
as  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  if  the  critic  wished  to  be  as  impertinent 
as  the  author. 

With  two  such  guides  as  Paris's  manual  and  Grober's  article  in 
his  Grundriss,  Dr.  Schofield,  in  writing  his  fourth  chapter  on  Anglo- 
French  literature,  had  only  to  group  together  the  Old  French 
writers  of  insular  origm,  or  with  insular  interests,  and  to  emphasize 
details  of  special  interest  to  English  readers.  But  one  must  take 
issue  with  certain  additions,  introduced  by  our  author,  independent 
of  his  main  authorities.  The  Br6ri  cited  as  an  authority  by  Thomas 
in  his  Tristan,  may  well  be  the  same  as  the  Bleheri,  mentioned  by 
one  of  the  continuators  of  Chretien's  Perceval,  but  all  the  prob- 
abilities are  against  the  conjecture  that  he  is  the  same  as  the 
Blehericus  of  Gerald  de  Barri,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  for  the  statement  that  "he  probably  wrote,  a  half  cen- 
tury before  Crestien,  poems  in  French  concerning  Gawain  and 
other  British  heroes"  (116).  That  Robert  de  Boron  "has  been 
identified  with  a  landed  knight  of  Hertforshire"  (i  17)  is  the  barest 
conjecture  (Paris,  Journ.  des  Savants,  1901,  704).  Walter  Espec 
was  only  the  agent  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  Geoffrey's  history  from 
the  owner,  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester  (120).  The  poem  of 
Gamier  de  (not  du)  Pont  Ste.  (not  St.)  Maxence  is  something 
more  than  the  most  remarkable  of  the  vernacular  lives  of  St. 
Thomas  (124);  it  is  one  of  the  few  masterpieces  of  Old  French 
literature.  What  authority  is  there  for  the  statement  that  Jordan 
Fantosme  "  at  Henry's  command  accompanied  the  army  to  take 
notes  of  the  events"?  And  why  state  as  a  fact  that  he  was 
"spiritual  chancellor"  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  when  the 
very  office  was  a  conjecture  of  Michel  ?  But  who  would  imagine 
that  "the  rhymed  Alexandrines  tirades"  of  Lanftoft  (123),  the 
"strophes,  monorhymes"  of  Garnier,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Fantosme's  "poem  rhyming  in  clusters"  were  all  written  in  the 
same  metre  ?  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  source  of  the  Conqu6te 
de  rirlande  was  possibly  in  metrical  form  (124).  There  is  not  a 
word  about  the  dragon  in  Simon  de  Fraisne's  life  of  St.  George 
(131).  The  life  of  Gregory  appended  to  Angier's  translation  of 
his  Dialogues  is  the  translation  of  a  Latin  text,  and  not  an  inde- 
pendent addition  as  one  would  judge  from  Schofield's  statement 
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(132).  Few  Anglo-Fcench  lyrics  have  been  published  and  of 
these  only  a  part  are  known  to  Schofield,  and  yet  for  him  this  is 
enough  evidence  on  which  to  base  a  theory  that  "  the  Anglo- 
French  being  less  light  hearted  and  facile  than  the  Provengal  or 
the  French  of  the  Continent''  found  their  lyric  inspiration  in 
praises  of  the  Virgin  (133).    Truly  an  argumentum  e  sileniio. 

In  the  following  chapter  on  '*The  English  Language"  it  would 
have  been  well  to  include  a  study  of  the  use  of  French  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  part  it  played  in  the  development  of  the  language, 
matters  on  which  there  are  only  hints  elsewhere  in  the  book. 

With  the  Chapter  on  ''  Romances '',  the  longest  in  the  book, 
Dr.  Schofield  is  in  his  own  peculiar  field  of  English  literature,  and 
his  handling  of  the  subject  is  the  most  original  and  suggestive  that 
has  yet  appeared.  But  in  the  necessarily  genetic  me^od  adopted 
in  the  study  of  the  various  types  of  this  literary  genre,  he  errs 
more  than  once  in  treating  of  the  sources  of  English  works.  His 
account  of  the  Old  French  epic  is  most  remarkable.  "  The  early 
cantilenae,  or  lyrical  songs  in  chorus ''  never  bore  the  name  of 
"  chansons  de  geste''  (148),  which  they  preceded,  and  in  some 
instances  inspired.  It  was  hardly  **  from  the  eleventh  century  on  " 
that  these  cantilenae  **  were  transformed  by  professional  poets", 
as  we  have  three  chansons  de  geste,  which  were  written  in  that 
century.  Nor  is  it  true  that  *' Geste  came  soon  to  mean  an  epic 
poem"  as  it  hardly  ever  occurs  with  that  meaning  in  Old  French. 
And  was  it  only  "in  their  early  forms  "  that  they  were  ** distin- 
guished from  the  chivalric  romances  by  their  peculiar  metre"? 
The  rhymed  Alexandrines  of  the  late  epic  poems  are  not  hard  to 
distinguish  from  the  octosyllabic  metre  of  the  romances.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  on  the  French  epic  in  England,  and  the  relation 
of  the  English  translations  to  the  other  versions,  but  the  only 
suggestion  of  these  topics  that  one  finds  is  that  "the  exact  originals 
are  not  known"  (155).  Where  in  the  English  version  of  the 
Chanson  de  Roland  does  the  translator  "denounce  wine  and 
women"  (151)?  The  unique  manuscript  of  the  Siege  of  Milan 
does  not  carry  the  story  to  the  capture  of  the  city  (154).  It  is 
true  that  the  Sowdone  of  Babylon  narrates  the  capture  of  Rome 
by  the  infidels,  but  the  second  part  like  Sir  Fer umbras  is  a  trans- 
lation of  a  version  of  Fierabras. 

But  it  is  the  section  upon  the  "Matter  of  Britain",  that  calls 
for  the  most  adverse  criticism.  What  place  in  a  manual  of  Eng- 
lish literature  has  a  detailed  description  of  the  followers  at 
Arthur's  court,  taken  from  the  Welsh  romance  Kulhwch  and 
Olwen,  which  can  not  be  attributed  to  "early  times"  (163-4)? 
The  one  item,  perhaps  worthy  of  note  —  its  favorable  characteri- 
sation of  Kei  —  is  not  mentioned  by  Schofield.  The  analyses  of 
the  various  poems  for  which  Schofield  finds  sources  in  Bretagne 
lays  are  convenient,  but  all  his  theories  need  to  be  reconstructed 
in  the  light  of  Foulet's  sane  and  destructive  criticisms  of  the 
earlier  contributions  of  Schofield,  who,  however,  clings  with  entire 
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faith  to  his  ideas  about  the  sources  of  the  Franklin's  Tale,  in 
spite  of  Rajna's  strictures  (182,  194;  cf.  Rom.  XXXII  204  ff). 
The  conclusion  of  Eilhart's  Tristan  is  not  unique  (203 ;  cf.  Golther, 
Zeit.  f.  franz.  Sprache,  XXIX  2,  153,  Litteraturblatt  f.  genn.  u. 
rom.  Phil.  XX VII  63).  The  one  OK  word  cited  by  Paris,  in  the 
passage  quoted  (204)  "tailloir"  does  not  mean  "stand"  but 
"tray".  The  following  paragraph  is  a  paraphrase  of  a  passage 
in  the  same  essay  of  Paris,  but  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  can 
one  find  authority  for  Schofield's  statement,  that  Tristan  by 
singing  lays  "stimulated  the  affection  of  Isolt",  when  his  wounds 
were  healing  under  her  care  (204).  Does  Schofield  base  his 
assertion  that  Tristan  was  perhaps  a  Scandinavian  hero  (212) 
upon  some  place-names,  that  have  been  shown  to  be  ghost-words 
(Rom.  XXXV  596)?  If  there  is  occasion  for  an  analysis  of 
Chretien's  Chevalier  de  la  Charrette — not  Conte  de  la  Charrette— 
(236-8),  it  should  at  least  be  correct.  Lancelot  and  Gawain  do 
not  take  separate  paths  in  their  pursuit  of  the  ravisher  of  Guine- 
vere, and  Lancelot,  far  from  being  too  late  to  attempt  a  rescue, 
has  his  horse  killed;  and  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  "his 
horse  breaks  his  leg",  is  he  ready  to  mount  the  cart  The  queen 
does  not  show  her  disfavor  to  Lancelot  because  he  has  ridden  in 
the  cart,  but  because  he  hesitated  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  detailed  criticism  further  in 
order  to  give  one's  unfavorable  judgment  on  the  book,  as  a 
trustworthy  manual  of  the  subject.  Attention  has  been  called 
only  to  erroneous  statements  of'^  facts ;  but  occasions  for  finding 
fault  with  the  author  on  matters  of  opinion,  and  even  of  good 
taste,  present  themselves  just  as  frequently.  Parts  of  the  book 
are  vitiated  by  two  theories,  to  which  Schofield  holds  through  foul 
and  fair;  the  discredited  eighteenth  century  view  of  the  influence 
of  Proven9al  on  English  literature  (67  ff.  133),  and  an  exaggerated 
noi  or  6ui  more  modern  conception  of  Celtic  influences  in  medieval 
literature.  Schofield  drags  in  allusions  to  Welsh  and  Irish  litera- 
ture, which  give  a  measure  of  his  Celtic  scholarship,  and  for  him 
"the  king  of  the  Celtic  Other-world  is  substituted  for  Pluto  "  (185), 
and  the  "air-castle"  in  which  Niniane  imprisons  Merlin,  is  of  "a 
kind  familiar  to  every  reader  of  British  tales"  (251).  A  wider 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  folklore  would  keep  Dn 
Schofield  from  seeing  a  Celtic  source  in  so  many  literary  motives, 
and  would  broaden  the  discussion  of  English  texts,  for  which 
there  is  no  immediate  French  source,  and  the  consequent  biblio- 
graphical aid  in  Paris's  manual.  For  instance  an  acquaintance 
with  the  many  versions  of  "The  Envious  and  Greedy  Man" 
would  have  made  unnecessary  the  remark  about  the  unchivalric 
conduct  of  the  hero  of  Sir  Cleges  (322 ;  cf.  e.  g.  Dunlop's  Ge- 
schichte  der  Prosadichtungen,  Ubers.  F.  Liebrecht,  257,  491); 
and  the  many  analogues  of  The  Smith  and  his  Dame  show  that 
it  has  been  assuredly  "  popular  among  the  common  folk  "  (330 ; 
cf.  e.  g.  R.  Kohler,  Kleinere  Schriften,  I  132). 

George  L.  Hamilton. 


REPORTS. 
Hermes  XLI. 

Fascicle  i. 

Vom  antiken  Kataster  (Nebst  einer  Tafel)  (A.  Schulten).  I.  S. 
interprets  at  length  an  inscribed  marble  slab,  found  at  Orange, 
the  ancient  Arausio,  which  was  first  published  by  Dechelette  in 
the  M6moires  de  TAcad^mie  de  Vaucluse  1904,  p.  209  f.  and  then 
by  Esp6randieu  in  the  Revue  €pigr.  1904, 97  f.  While  it  records 
a  perpetual  lease  of  city  property  it  is  really  a  tax  register  similar 
to  the  Arausio  fragments  discussed  by  Mommsen  in  Hermes 
XXVII,  p.  102  f.,  and  must  be  assigned  with  these  to  the  first 
half  of  the  I  Century  a.  d.  [sic,  p.  2 ;  but  p.  44  to  about  20  b.  c.]. 
The  new  fragment,  probably  nearly  complete,  is  unique  as  being 
the  first  tax  register  of  city  property.  The  size  of  the  insula  or 
block  seems,  by  a  plausible  conjecture,  to  have  been  240  X  120  ft. 
The  situation  was  marked  ad  K[ardinem],  the  Decumanus  does 
not  appear;  but  ad  ludum  at  one  end  was  sufficiently  specific. 
At  the  founding  of  the  colony  by  Caesar  [After  46  b.  C.  Marquardt 
and  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsverw.  i,  p.  264]  this  insula  seems  to 
have  been  assigned  to  six  colonists  in  equal  lots  of  35  ft.  front, 
each  with  an  ambitus  of  2^  ft.  The  latter  were  subsequently 
abolished  and  the  insula  divided  into  six  lots  with  respectively 
20,  20,  34 J^,  35,  55 J^,  75  ft.  front,  which  again  were  combined  to 
form  three  lots  of  40,  69^,  and  130^  ft.  front.  In  this  form  a 
manceps,  with  his  fidejussor,  leased  the  insula  in  perpetuum.  This 
shows  that  a  manceps'  lease  was  not  limited  to  five  years  as  Mitteis 
believes  (zur  Gesch.  d.  Erbpacht  im  Altertum,  p.  14  f.).  [But  the 
latter's  objections  to  the  perpetuity  of  a  double  lease,  i.  e.  to  both 
manceps  and  tenants,  in  which  Schulten  believes,  do  not  seem 
removed  in  view  of  the  lack  of  permanence  in  house-tenancy, 
illustrated  in  the  changes  indicated  above.]  The  manceps  C. 
Naevius  Rusticus  had  to  pay  in  ann[os  sing[u]os  XI  as  well  as 
—  X  LXIXS  for  the  middle  lot  of  6g}i  ft.  front  and  probably 
corresponding  sums  for  the  other  two.  With  the  aid  of  ancient 
and  modern  illustrations  S.  interprets  XI  as  so  many  aurei  rent, 
due  the  community  of  Arausio  and  the  second  item  as  representing 
69^  denarii  tax  due  the  state.  II.  That  -X  is  a  variety  of  the 
symbol  X,  meaning  denarius  (doubted  by  Mommsen,  Hermes 
XXVII,  p.  107  f.),  throws  light  on  the  older  fragments,  which, 
accordingly,  S.  discusses  anew  with  copious  illustrations.  They 
represented  farmland  of  Arausio  with  specifications  of  location, 
size  of  lots  taxed  and  exempt,  classification  as  to  quality,  etc. 
It  is  probable  that  they  as  well  as  the  new  fragment  were  based  on 
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forvcjrt  and  land  rq;istcn  of  the  Naiboocnsis  made  for  the  census 
of  Ai^osttis  27-12  B.  c  and  collected  by  Baftwis. 

Etoe  erhalteoe  Abhandlnng  des  Metrodor  (S.  Sndhaus).  In 
the  HercuUneao  papyrus  1424  ^\%^|^m  w*f»  — nfir  crJL  occurs  a 
passage  (12,  45'-2i,  55),  which  b  dearly  not  by  Phflodemos  as 
shown  by  the  style  and  language;  besides,  the  contents  point  to 
an  eariy  Epicurean  philosopher.  To  this  must  be  added  secti<Mi 
22,  9-24,  19,  which  Philodemus  refers  to  oirf  >  eridently  the  same 
authority.    Precedii^  the  former  extract  we  find  the  words  nam 

rM[fvr  c]v  rm  lUpi  v]X«[irrov  M[frp]od«pMr  rwav[r]«,  which  have  been 

fc^zrded  as  merely  referring  to  a  similar  treatise  of  Metrodorus ; 
but  with  the  above  considerations  and  the  restoration  of  some 
intervening  lines  S.  believes  he  has  found  the  first  undoubted 
specimens  of  the  style  of  Epicurus'  favorite  pupiL 

Zur  Lebensgeschichte  des  Valerius  Soranus  (C  Cichorius). 
Our  information  concerning  the  grammarian  and  antiquarian 
Quintus  Valerius  Soranus  has  been  not  only  limited  but  vague. 
His  prominence  is  shown  by  Varro  and  Cicero,  the  latter  giving 
the  one  definite  date  (91  B.  c.).  He  is  generally  identified  with 
the  tribune  who  suffered  death  in  Sicily  for  divulging  the 
religiously  guarded  mystic  name  of  Rome,  probably  in  his 
'Enonri^f  (Servius, Aen.  I  277).  But  when?  As  he  was  called 
Soranus  from  his  native  town  Sora  (near  Cicero's  birth-place 
Arpinum),  Cichorius  is  able  to  identify  him  with  the  Quintus 
Valerius  whom  Pompey  put  to  death  in  Sicily  82  B.  c.  Accord- 
ingly his  birth  would  fall  about  140-130  B.  C,  and  the  P.  Scipio 
he  addresses  in  Varro's  citation  (de  1. 1. 7.31)  cannot  be  the  younger 
Africanus  (c£  Teuffel  and  Schmekel,  Die  Philosophic  d.  mittleren 
Stoa,  p.  446) ;  but,  possibly,  the  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  praetor  93  B.  c. 
Valerius'  execution  would  seem  to  have  resulted  from  his  adher- 
ence to  the  Marian  party,  and  the  reason  given  in  Servius  (1.  c.) 
was  probably  a  popular  story  which  Varro  (Servius'  source) 
adopted  to  shield  his  friend  Pompey. 

Epigraphisches  (Ad.  Wilhelm).  I.  W.  restores,  with  interest- 
ing comments,  the  Magnesian  inscription  102  of  which  O.  Kern, 
the  editor,  had  restored  only  a  few  lines,  and  adopts  a]y«yotfrrot 
Tov  novaiKov,  which  title  (without  ay&vov)  seems  peculiar  to  inscrip- 
tions of  Magnesia.  Kern*s  reading  KripvK€s  rov  fun/iriKov  on  the 
basis  of  another  restoration  is  improbable.  W.  suggests  that  the 
nameless  decree  in  Papers  of  the  Amer.  Sch.  at  Athens  I,  p.  17 
originated  in  Magnesia,  and  offers  emendations.  II.  'Er-I  rov 
irapdvTof  in  IG.  XII  5,  47,  means  'for  the  present',  ipxovTot  is  not 
to  be  supplied.  This  phrase  is  common  in  decrees  that  apologize 
for  small  gifts  with  a  view  to  better  times.  Such  a  decree  was 
passed  by  the  Sikyonians  (IG.  IV  426,  Papers  of  the  Amer.  Sch. 

V  16),  which  should  read  :  pov  niiaaait  o>r  iUvtop  ko  rd  fTpayfiara  rd 
irepl    alT6v    (^  fiafxov)    Upto    tit    airoKaraaraaip   ZkSfn,    ^ri    fivaaBrjo'tmu 

Kara^int  airrov  rifAciaai  i  da/Aor*  The  probable  date  of  this  decree 
(about  200  B.  C.)  was  a  time  of  trouble  (cf.  Polyb.  XVIII  16). 
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Ethnika  und  Verwandtes.  I.  (W.  Dittenberger).  In  Italic  as 
well  as  other  I.-E.  languages,  derivative  adjectives  in  -ko  were 
frequently  employed  as  ethnic  names  (cf.  Celtic:  Aremorici, 
Vindelici ;  Italic :  Hernici,  etc.).  This  is  contrary  to  Greek  usage, 
which  is  further  evidence  against  a  Graeco-Italic  period.  A  few 
cases  appear  in  Stephanus  Byz.,  which  however  can  be  explained 
or  are  suspicious.  *Anupttc6t,  indeed,  is  the  inscriptional  name  of 
a  people  in  Alr^Xia  iniKTfjrof ;  but  this  is  due  to  contamination  with 
a  non-Greek  element,  rpaixoi  was  formed  from  rpdlof  on  Italic  soil 
(Niese,  v.  Wilamowitz).  Accordingly  'Oimroi,  'Epyi«ot,  ^OfifipiKoi, 
etc.,  are  Italic  names  adopted  by  Greek  writers.  Occasionally 
such  names  received  a  Greek  color,  which  accounts  for  *EpM«eff, 
"OniKt^t  etc.  This  explains  the  true  reading  *'Ofri«caff  in  Thuc.  VI 
2,  4,  where  some  editors  with  good  MS  authority  read  *OniKovt ; 
but  the  former  is  proved  by  cV  'Oiriicia  (Thuc.  VI  4,  5),  the  latter 
requires  cV  rj  'On-iic^.  Doublets  like  Umbri  and  'OfiffpiKoi  are  not 
respectively  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  Italic  like  'oXao/  and  "oXaKoi, 
or  again,  ASaovtt  and  Aurunci.  There  are  interesting  discussions 
of  these  and  other  Italic  names. 

Kin  Sosylos-Fragment  in  der  Wiirzburger  Papyrussammlung 
(U.  Wilcken).  Forty  pieces  and  shreds  of  an  Egyptian  papyrus 
make  up  four  columns  of  handsome  uncials,  I  and  IV  fragmentary, 
II  and  III  containing  some  173  words  of  continuous  text.  The 
title  on  the  verso :  2<»av\ov  t&p  ntpi  'Kmfiev  frpa^cttv  d,  added  later 
in  cursives,  assures  a  date  not  later  than  a  hundred  years  after 
the  second  Punic  war.  We  see  here  the  first  lines  known  of 
Hannibal's  companion  and  teacher.  The  language  shows  remark- 
able agreement  with  that  of  Polybius,  the  matter,  greater  ability 
than  Polybius'  strictures  (III  20)  would  allow.  An  unknown  detail 
of  a  naval  battle,  possibly  the  one  at  the  Ebro  217  B.  c.  (Polyb.  Ill 
95i  5  ^M  Livy  XXII 19, 5  f.)  is  told,  in  which  the  Massaliotes,  contin- 
gent allies  of  Scipio,  frustrate  the  die KirXovr  of  the  Carthaginians  by 
means  of  a  double  line  formation,  which  had  been  successfully 
employed  by  Heraclides  of  Nf  ylassa  at  Artemision.  This  allusion 
to  the  stratagem  of  Heraclides  joined  with  praise  of  his  dvj^iVofto 
agrees  remarkably  with  his  victory  over  the  Persians  (Hdt.  V  121) 
and  justifies  his  biography  by  the  elder  Scylax  (Suidas),  his 
countryman  and  contemporary  (Hdt.  IV  44).  Herodotus'  failure 
to  mention  this  stratagem  may  go  to  show  that  his  account  is 
fragmentary.  Wilcken  regards  his  elaborate  discussions  as  only 
preliminary. 

Livius  and  Augustus  (H.  Dessau).  Livy  supports  Augustus 
in  his  social  reforms  in  the  preface  to  books  I-V,  published  27 
B.  c,  or  soon  after  (cf.  Festsch.  zu  O.  Hirschfeld's  6o*«°  Geburtstag, 
p.  461  f.),  so  also  (IV  20)  in  his  opposition  to  granting  the  honor 
of  spolia  opima  to  M.  Licinius  Crassus  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  commander  suo  auspicio,  the  prerogative  now  of  the  emperor. 
For  while  Livy  (IV  19)  tells  the  popiSar  story  of  A.  Cornelius 

32 
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Cossus'  winning  spolia  opima  as  tribune,  in  IV  20  he  informs  us 
that  Cossus  was  really  a  consul  at  the  time  on  the  authority  of 
Augustus,  who,  at  the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Juppiter  Feretrius, 
had  read  this  title  inscribed  on  the  cuirass  of  linen  which  C.  had 
dedicated.    Dessau  discusses  the  various  aspects  of  this  question. 

Der  Eid  der  Schiedsrichter  in  Athen.  (Th.  Thalheim).  Lip- 
sius  (Das  Attische  Recht  222)  distinguishes  between  the  friendly 
settlement  brought  about  by  a  dioXXajcr^r  and  the  pronouncement 
of  a  dioiriTr^  made  under  oath,  the  latter  only  having  legal 
force.  Th.  doubts  the  legal  support  in  view  of  the  evidence ;  but 
admits  that  some  such  distinction  existed  in  practice.  The 
formality  of  the  oath  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  contending 
parties  and  the  friendly  agreement  reached  through  a  dtoXXoicr^ff 
was  equally  binding. 

Miscellen :  U.  v.  Wilamowitz  controverts  Capella's  argument 
that  the  physicist  Arrian  was  a  source  of  Poseidonius  (A.  J.  P. 
XXVIII,  p.  99).  Agatharchides  does  not  mention  him  as  is 
generally  believed  (cf.  Susemihl  Alex.  Lit.  I,  p.  775) ;  the  passage 
in  question  is  by  Photius  himself  (Photius  Bibl.  codex  250, 
p.  460  b),  hence  there  is  no  evidence  for  a  date  as  early  as  the  II 
century  b.  c.  Moreover  such  a  Roman  name  was  impossible  for  a 
Greek  in  the  time  of  Polybius.  This  Arrian  was  probably  contem- 
poraneous with  his  namesake  of  Nicomedia.  B.  Warnecke  finds 
that  just  as  Aelian's  letters  13-16  are  an  echo  of  Menander's  Av<rKo\o9 
(Hermes  XL,  p.  170)  so  letters  7  and  8,  to  and  from  the  eraipa  'Oirwpay 
depend  on  the  Opora  of  Alexis.    C.  Robert  would  read  in  Pausa- 

nias  X  9f  2  avXi/ral  fjLfv  o^p  Koi  6aoi  aywi<rra\  fxovaiKtjt  r&v  a»6p^ta¥  rws 
nXtioaip  iyivorro  yAxh  oibtphi  XoyKr/iov,  omittmg  iitrh  r^r  oirovd^  as  a 

gloss  together  with  the  reading  of  the  Vindobonensis,  adopted 
by  Spiro.  Pausanias  cites  Phaylus  for  the  sake  of  the  \6yott  as 
he  often  does,  a  strange  method  for  a  guidebook.  An  inscribed 
base  (B.  C.  H.  1897,  288)  proves  that  Mvydiov  (id.  X  9,  10)  should 

be  M^Xiov.      C.  Robert  considers  Aves  544  Korh  dalfAova  koI  truvrvxiap 

a  reminiscence  of  the  famous  verse  of  Diagoras  Karii  dalfiova  xal 
Tvxap  K.r.X.  and  so  objects  to  the  insertion  of  Kara  or  npa  to  make  a 
correspondence  with  v.  456,  which  instead  might  be  abbreviated 
to  vn-'  fVoO  Td^vp€Tovt  omitting  (t>p€v6t  (cf.  Scholion). 

Fascicle  2. 

Ethnika  und  Verwandtes  II  (W.  Dittenberger).  Relying 
mainly  on  inscriptional  authority  D.  discusses  in  the  three  subse- 
quent articles  (Hermes  41,  161-219;  id.  42, 1-34;  id.  42, 161-234) 
the  formation  and  meaning  of  the  different  classes  of  gentilia  and 
their  relations  to  the  derivatives  in  -kos.  The  latter  are  of  course 
common  in  Greek,  even  as  applied  to  persons ;  but  they  are  more 
strictly  differentiated  from  gentile  names  in  Greek  than  anywhere 
else  (cf  I  above).  Some  of  his  results  as  to  formation  follow : 
The  stem  vowels  o-r,  of,  a(fi)  are  regularly  dropped  before  -cv-(f) 
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and  -id-(ff);  but  nouns  in  -eui  frequently  developed  certain 
changes.    From  AfKcXeco  were  formed  AfxcXfuvc  and  AfxeXcvr ;  from 

MfXircia,  MfXira(i)fvr ;  from  Tpirtia  both  Tpiraievf  and  Tpirctr.     The 

dissimilation  of  -eitvr  to  -aifw  is  only  sporadic,  the  suppression  of 
c<  very  common.  On  the  other  hand  by  analogy  from  stems 
ending  in  -aiov  or  ma^  words  ending  in  simple  a  formed  derivatives 
in  -aievr  as  Gi^^airvr  for  the  usual  erj^ios.  The  fern,  suffix  -ir  (after 
ly  -ar,  cf.  'idr)  not  only  corresponds  to  -tvs ;  but  spread  to  many 
primitives,  as  *E\\rivit.  But  in  the  numerous  Hellenistic  settle- 
ments in  the  Orient  -if  was  crowded  out  by  -waa,  as  in  'Atnri6xi<raa, 
AaodUiaaay  and  occasionally  by  Int  as  in  'AXc^ai^dpmr.  The  suf- 
fixes 'Tw  (njr),  Fem.  -ris  are  simply  added  to  a-stems ;  but  when 
ff  or  I  precede  we  find  -onyp,  except  in  Ionic.     Hence  the  natives 

of    MaaaaXia    Called    themselves    MaaaaXi^ai,    Others    MacraaXittrai. 

[The  use  of  both  forms  in  Polybius  is  doubted  by  D ;  but  see 
Hermes  41,  p.  iii.]  The  seemingly  unhellenic  suffix  -aroi,  as  in 
AvyKtiaralt  is  rare;  but  common,  the  intrusion  of  -r^r,  -nr  into 
foreign  names,  as  in  ^Afmivarai,  liapfiiaviTis  for  Arpinates,  Narbo- 
nensis,  and  in  Oriental  names  such  as  ^AfuikaKiTai,  'Afiopinr,  although 
the  intrusion  of  -^ydr,  171^  (AafiaaKrjvSs)  is  commoner.  The  hypo- 
coristic  AaKiov  interchanges  freely  with  AaKtdaifiovios,  excepting  that 
the  latter  is  official ;  but  AoKaiva  is  almost  in  exclusive  use.  ^ArBh 
for  *ABrf9aU  must  be  classed  with  'EXXdr  for  'EWrfvU,  'Ut  for  'itf>y/r ; 
the  doubling  of  the  consonant  is  characteristic  for  these  hypoco- 
ristic  forms.  The  derivatives  in  -kop  are  simply  formed  from 
primitives  and  from  words  in  -njr  and  -pot  (cf.  IkvBikos  from  iKvBrft, 

Bapyv\iriTiK6t    from    BapyiAii/rf^r,   KvCiktjpikSs    from    KvCiKrjv6s)  \    when 

derived  from  gentilia  in  -tor,  -ikos  becomes  -aicov  (cf.  KopivBiaic6s  from 
KopivSiot).  Sometimes  doublets  occur  as  Boiwik6s  from  BocwtoV  and 
Boi»riaK6t  from  Boi<»rior.  The  custom  of  using  forms  in  -lOKd  as 
titles  of  books  produced  abnormal  derivatives  like  EvpwnoKd.  As 
AaK»viK6t  is  the  hypocoristic  formation  for  AaKtdaipoviaKotf  corre- 
sponding    to    AaiCttv     for    AaicedaifioMor,    SO    'Attik^s    was    USed  for 

'A0ripaiK6s  from  'At^u  the  hypocoristic  of  *A0rjvaU ;  hence  *Attik6p 
etymologically  meant  anything  that  pertained  to  'ABrjvai  or  the 

AOrjvaioi, 

Die  Verhohnung  Christi  durch  die  Kriegsknechte  (J.  Geffcken). 
The  attempts  of  Wendland  (cf.  A.  J.  P.  XX,  p.  217),  H.  Reich, 
H.  Vollmer,  etc..  to  throw  light  upon  the  scene :  Christ  in  the 
Praetorium,  whether  it  be  to  substantiate  or  weaken  the  historic- 
ity of  the  N.  T.  account  by  the  citation  of  interesting  parallels 
drawn  from  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  Oriental  Sacaea  or  an  Alex- 
andrian mime  are  all  abortive.  G.  himself  considers  the  scene 
an  expanded  doublet  of  Mth.  26,  88 ;  Mc.  14,  65 ;  Luc.  22,  64. 

Opferblut  und  Opfergerste  (P.  Stengel).  Originally  blood  and 
the  ov\ai  were  sacrificed  to  Ge  as  the  giver  and  taker  of  all  life. 
Expansive  as  the  heavens  above,  Ge  was  to  the  Greek  hardly 
more  than  a  great  power;  her  various  names:   Rhea,  Kybele, 
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Tbe  divisioD 
mto  DemctjCr  and 
to  a  large  extent 
aloog  with  Persephone 
bk>od  sacrifices 
a  post-Homeric 
ot  the  sprinkhng  the  altars 
(c£  A.  J.  P.  XXV  220). 
Tbe  scricny  ooaetied  ratal  m  Homier  ridds  intcrcstii^  results 
wbea  sD&iLed  2&  a  coiLecDoa  oc  auiilials  that  were  no  longer 
cooipceiigiiiicd,  Thas  in  Homer,  and  Later  also,  are  foond  dear 
traces  of  the  oogiaal  worship  ot  Ge. 

Der  XmuB  Yoa  Oxfihiachos  '  Sl  Sodhaos).  This  first  exam- 
pie  ot  ilie  piipaUr  ixm  ot  the  anrienr  miine,  published  in  Oxyrh. 
rap.  III.  p.  4i»  and  ably  edited  bj  CrwsnB  in  the  fourth  edition 
of  his  Heroodas  is  printed  here  with  a  critical  commentary  and 
expUnanoos*  mainly  to  serve  a  general  discnssion.  Depending 
mainly  opoa  his  powers  of  f^bnM  and  miprorisation  the  mime 
actor  w:th  his  repertory  of  rmijmm^  song  and  dance,  fire-bitting 
^feats*.  etc.  has  erer  refsained  a  £ivorite  with  the  common  peo- 
ple from  the  DeikeLstai  of  Sparta  to  the  medieval  joi^leurs 
(joggiers).  Though  essentially  a  solo  pertbrmance,  mimi  secun- 
danmi  partiom  coold  be  employed,  and  it  was  for  the  guidance 
of  such  a  troupe  that  this  mime  was  outlined,  as  shown  by  the 
stage  directions  and  cues.  It  probably  represents  the  customary 
prose  sketch  (for  the  metrical  form  of  Laberius  in  Rome  was  only 
a  temporary  innoTatkm)  and  was  so  meagre  in  detail  in  contrast 
with  a  rich  variety  of  events  that  the  archimime  must  have  filled 
in  with  improvisations  and  acquired  parts ;  besides  it  is  too  brief 
as  it  stands,  as  was  proved  by  a  recent  performance  of  a  mimiamb 
of  Herondas  of  approximate  length.  Sudhaus  discusses  the 
intimate  relation  of  the  mime  to  the  Greek  romance  and  develops 
a  number  of  interesting  diaracteristks,  and  while  the  picture  he 
presents  is  meagre  by  the  side  of  H.  Reich's  Mimus,  it  is  probably 
nearer  the  truth. 

Collatiooen  aus  der  Ars  geometrica;  die  Dresdener  Hand- 
schrift  des  Publilius  Syrus  (M.  Manitius). 

Die  militarische  Laufbahn  des  Kaisers  Maximinus  (M.  Bang). 
This  first  attempt  at  reconstructing  the  military  history  of  Maxi- 
minus Thrax  from  the  fragmentary  and  somewhat  unreliable 
sources,  shows  it  to  have  been  the  ordinary  career  of  an  army 
officer  up  to  his  appointment  as  praefectus  tironibus.  This 
unusual  command  over  the  whv/e  body  of  new  recruits  made  it 
comparatively  easy  for  him  to  succeed  in  his  rebellion  against 
Alexander  Severus  235  A.  d. 

Eisangelie-Gesetzin  Athen  (Th.  Thalheim).  Lipsius,  following 
Swoboda,  dated  the  p6fws  tlaayytXriK^f  quoted  by  Hypereides 
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(Eux.  col.  22),  350  B.  c;  others  assume  the  period  immediately 
following  Eucleides.  Thalheim  thinks  the  political  events  of  411 
B.  c.  give  the  true  explanation  of  its  origin  (cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXIV, 
p.  471). 

Zu  Platons  Laches  (K.  Joel).  J.  elaborates  interestingly  his 
belief  that  PI.  Laches  is  an  attack  on  Antisthenes'  published  views 
on  dpdptiQt  and  in  so  far  admits  that  the  person  of  Nicias  is  literary ; 
but  the  character  undoubtedly  represents  the  Athenian  Cunctator, 
the  embodiment  of  Imtmfiui  dtivw  koI  firf  dttv»v.  That  there  existed 
a  dialogue  Nicias,  by  Phaedo,  which  Plato  had  in  mind  is 
unlikely  (cf.  A.  J.  P.  XXVIII  99). 

Miscellen:  F.  Bechtel  regards  the  inexplicable  aorist  yoop 
(Z  500)  to  be  an  imperfect  yo0oy,  with  the  loss  of  c,  just  as  6fxo96- 
orr€s  (Rev.  de  philol.  26,  307  fi.)  was  abbreviated  from  6fiopo€orr9t. 
Thus  we  find  fi€voiP€op  and  6fi6K\€op  alongside  of  fAtvoivau  and 
6fi6KXa.  This  will  throw  light  on  the  future  forms  icrfpiw,  icrtpiovai, 
£.  Lofstedt  commends  Vliet  for  rejecting  all  emendations 
hitherto  suggested  for  tebanibus,  and  proposes  euantibus  in 
Apul.  Metam.  IV  8. 

Herman  L.  Ebeling. 


Archiv  fur  lateinische  Lexikographie  und  Grammatik, 
Vol.  X. 

i-io.  E.  Wolfflin,  Der  Reflexive  Gebrauch  der  Verba  transi- 
tive. Dedicated  to  Dr.  Wilhelm  Ritter  von  Hartel  in  Wien. 
The  subject  has  not  been  adequately  treated,  especially  as  regards 
its  earlier  history  and  the  usage  in  late  Latin.  Recipere  =  se 
recipere  occurs  four  times  in  archaic  Latin.  On  account  of  the 
similarity  of  s  and  r  in  the  pre-Carolingian  minuscules,  se  may 
have  fallen  out  in  some  cases.  Two  cases  occur  in  Pronto,  in  one 
of  which  nos  is  omitted,  which  are  doubtless  archaisms.  Caesar 
has  the  construction  with  the  gerundive  and  it  occurs  in  the 
Bell.  Alex,  and  Bell.  Afr.  with  finite  verbs.  Since  it  is  not  used 
by  Cic.  and  Livy,  it  was  doubtless  characteristic  of  the  sermo 
castrensis.  Other  verbs  of  this  class  are  also  examined.  The 
classical  Latin  extended  the  usage,  and  especially  the  late  Latin, 
examples  from  which  are  lacking  in  Drager  and  Kiihner.  The 
pres.  act.  part,  is  particularly  common,  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
a  pres.  pass.  part. 

10.  E.  Wolfilin,  Der  Infinitiv  meminere.  This  form  is  not 
cited  by  the  handbooks.  It  occurs  in  Benedict  of  Nursia,  and  its 
existence  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  is  implied  by 
the  comment  of  Servius  on  Aen.  2.  12 :  animus  meminisse  horret] 
defectivi  verbi  ratio  est;  nee  enim  potuit  dicere  ** meminere". 

11-15.  O.  Schlutter,  Beitrage  zur  lateinischen  Glossographie. 
Additions  and  corrections  for  Landgrafs article,  ALL.  IX.  355  fol. 
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15.  S.  Braadt«  Ocalis  contrectare.  The  paasai^e  in  Tac.  Ann. 
3.  12  is,  like  the  one  in  Lactantius  (See  ALL.  IX.  596),  an  ex- 
ception to  the  usual  meaning  of  this  phrase.  In  the  latter  an 
ancient  interpolation  is  contueri,  but  contrectare  b  justified  by  the 
parallel  in  Inst.  IL  6.  6  with  which  Cic  Tuac  IIL  15.  33  may 
be  compared. 

16.  J.  V.  d.  Vliet,  Incommoditas.  In  S.  Silviae  Peregrinatio 
ad  loca  sancta,  p.  19,  1. 1,  ed.  2,  Gamurini,  this  word  should  be 
read  for  in  quo  moditas  of  the  MS. 

16.  J.  V.  d.  Vliet,  Uelumsnauigium,  ratis.  This  meaning 
(cf.  ALL.  IV.  413  fol.)  is  confirmed  by  the  substantive  uelatura, 
Varr.  R.  R.  I.  2.  14  and  L.  L.  V.  44.  Possibly  Uelabrum  is 
derived  from  uelum  in  this  sense. 

17-82.  S.  G.  Stacey,  Die  Entwickelung  des  livianischen  Stiles. 
The  innovations  of  Livy  and  his  deviations  from  the  classical 
style  are  most  marked  in  the  first  third  of  his  work  and  espe- 
cially in  the  first  decade,  while  in  his  third  and  still  more  in  his 
fourth  decade  he  returned  to  a  stricter  standard.  The  poetical 
coloring  of  the  first  decade  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  archanc 
poetry,  especially  that  of  Ennius,  as  well  as  to  that  of  later  poets. 
Parallelisms  are  given  with  Ennius  and  Livius,  with  the  Bucolics 
and  Georgics  of  Vergil,  with  the  Aeneid  (direct  imitation  not 
before  the  third  decade),  with  Lucretius,  TibuUus,  Horace  and 
others.  There  follows  a  long  chapter  on  Livy's  changes  and 
improvements  in  Latin  style,  arranged  under  the  usual  heads,  and 
a  brief  one  on  his  method  of  introducing  citations  and  of  express- 
ing his  own  views. 

83-116.  H.  Stadler,  Lateinische  Pflanzennamen  im  Dioskor- 
ides.  A  collection  of  the  synonyms  of  the  Greek  plant-names  in 
codd.  Byzantinus  and  Neopolitanus,  which  are  designated  as 
'Pm^oum,  following  the  edition  of  Spengel.  Many  of  these  are  not 
found  in  the  lexicons.  They  date  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  at  the  latest  and  many  of  them  are  considerably 
earlier. 

1 16.  F.  Scholl,  Cio.  In  the  fragment  of  the  Brutus  of  Accius, 
preserved  in  Varro,  L.  L.  5.  80,  instead  of  consul  duat,  the 
traditional  reading  consul  ciat  may  be  retained  with  an  object  in 
the  accusative  understood. 

1 16.  F.  Sch5ll,  Lato.  This  form  may  be  assumed  for  Plautus 
(Bacch.  893)  on  the  testimony  of  Varro,  L.  L.  7.  16. 

1 17-124.  T.  M.  Auracher,  Die  Bemer  Fragmente  des  latein- 
ischen  Dioskorides.  Those  from  the  first  book  are  given.  The 
others  are  to  appear  in  VoUmoller's  Romanische  Forschungen. 

124.  E.  Wolfflin,  Pone  und  post.  In  archaic  Latin  pone  is 
local,  post  is  temporal.     In  classical  Latin  post  has  usurped  both 
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senses.  Pone  tergum  for  post  tergum  is  used  by  Tacitus,  who  is 
followed  by  Apuleius.  Ammianus  and  Suetonius  also  use  pone 
tergum,  but  post  tergum  as  well;  the  latter  has  only  one  instance 
of  post  tergum. 

125-130.    O.  Hey,  Accipio.    Lexicon  article. 

130.  E.  Wolfflin,  Zur  Lehre  vom  Imperativ.  Examples  from 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which  may  be  interpreted  as  expressing  either 
command  or  permission.  This  usage  is  not  found  in  classical 
Latin  and  its  limits  in  earlier  Latin  have  not  been  determined. 

131-134.  E.  Wolfflin,  Accognosco — Accommodus.  Lexicon 
articles. 

135-138.  Miscellen.  E.  Lattes,  Vibenna.  Vivenna.  The 
former  and  not  the  latter  is  the  correct  form  (cf.  ALL.  IX.  522). 
It  is  not  true  that  the  Etruscans  had  neither  the  sound  nor  the 
character  B. 

F.  Weihrich,  Eversuiri.  This  form  (cf.  ALL.  II.  349 ;  III.  457; 
VIII.  338;  IX.  492)  is  given  in  August.  De  consensu  euange- 
listarum,  i,  19,  n.  27  by  the  earlier  MSS,  the  current  eversum  iri 
appearing  first  in  those  of  the  twelfth  century.  Perspicivus. 
This  form  in  August.  De  consensu  evangelistarum,  i.  37.  n.  50 
is  parallel  with  nocivus  beside  nocuus  and  may  not  be  an  error. 
It  is  read  by  the  cod.  Lugdunensis  of  the  sixth  century. 

P.  Geyer,  Praesens  =  ^ovfi€vos.  Questions  the  example  cited 
by  Stowasser  from  Porph.  in  Hor.  Epist.  i.  20;  cf.  ALL.  IX.  9. 

H.  Blase,  Zu  amabo.  Gives  credit  to  O.  SeyfTert  for  the 
observation  as  to  the  persons  who  use  this  formula  ( ALL.  IX. 
488). 

E.  WSlfHin,  Sponte  sua.  This  order  occurs  in  prose  first  in 
the  Mon.  Ancyr.,  then  in  Val.  Max.  Temere  ein  Tribrachys. 
The  earliest  examples  occur  in  Plant.  Bacch.  922  and  Trin.  740 ; 
cf.  ALL.  IX.  8. 

139-149.     Review  of  the  Literature  for  1895,  1896. 

150.  Announcement  of  the  contents  of  the  projected  Hist. 
Gr.  der  lat.  Sprache. 

^5i~i75«  ^«  Stolz.  Zur  Bildung  und  Erklarung  der  romischen 
Indigeten-Namen.  The  etymology  of  the  word  indiges  proposed 
by  Peter  is  rejected,  as  well  as  his  view  that  the  dii  indigetes  were 
a  creation  of  the  priests.  Stolz  derives  indiges  from  *ind-ag-e- 
to-s  =  invocatus,  the  root  having  the  same  meaning  as  in  ad-ag- 
ium  and  in  agis  (see  L6we,  Prodr.  366),  and  connects  with  it 
indigito  and  indigitamentum.  This  is  followed  by  an  examination 
of  the  individual  names  of  these  gods,  arranged  according  to 
suffixes. 
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175.  L.  Havet,  Meminens.  This  form  may  be  restored  in 
PlauL  Miles,  888  memoriast  meminens  et  sempitema,  instead  of 
memoriast  meminisset. 

176.  L.  Havet,  Mentio  =  mentior.  In  Plant.  MQes  254  men- 
tibitur  may  be  a  corruption  of  mentibitis.  Then  for  the  preceding 
hone  we  may  read  nos. 

176.  L.  Havet,  Salaus,  Minertia,  Latona.  Defends  this  scan- 
sion against  the  criticism  of  SchoU  in  ALL.  X.  116. 

177-186.  E.  W6lfflin,  Die  Entwicklung  des  Infinitivus  histor- 
icus.  The  variations  in  the  use  of  the  construction  from  Plautus 
to  late  Latin  and  the  question  whether  it  died  out  during  the 
separate  existence  of  the  Latin  language  are  discussed.  The 
usage  is  especially  common  in  the  historians  and  is  confined  to 
the  present  infinitive,  except  for  preteritive  verbs  and  one  isolated 
case  in  Bell.  Afr.  61.  8  (occupati  esse).  Sallust  is  especially  fond 
of  the  construction,  using  thirteen  such  infinitives  in  one  period. 
Tacitus  also  uses  it  freely,  Livy  less  so.  The  use  of  a  single 
infinitive  is  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed;  it  is 
confined  to  words  denoting  continued  or  repeated  action.  The 
historical  infinitive  is  common  with  firequentative  verbs,  less  so 
with  inchoatives,  which  however  are  much  used  by  Tacitus. 
Transitive  as  well  as  intransitive  verbs  are  used  in  this  construc- 
tion, reflexive  verbs  rarely.  Deponents  are  used  like  active  verbs, 
but  the  passive  infinitives  were  at  first  avoided.  Esse  is  not 
common.  The  example  from  the  Bell.  Afr.  61.  8  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  few  examples  of  esse  which  exist.  The  construc- 
tion is  most  frequent  in  independent  aflBrmative  clauses.  The 
only  example  in  an  interrogative  sentence  is  in  Petr.  62.  It  is 
found  also  in  subordinate  clauses,  but  only  in  Sail.  Liv.  Curtius, 
and  Tac,  and  in  temporal  and  relative  clauses.  The  only 
example  in  a  comparative  clause  (Tac.  Agr.  54)  is  doubtful. 
Caesar  uses  the  construction  sparingly,  and  Cic  uses  it  most 
frequentiy  in  his  letters  to  Atticus.  It  is  not  found  in  Suetonius, 
and  but  five  times  in  the  Scr.  Hist.  Aug.,  while  Ammianus  and 
Orosius  do  not  use  it  at  all.  It  seems  to  have  died  out  in  late 
Latin.     It  is  not  found  in  the  Romance  lai^^uages. 

186.  E.  Lattes,  Ergenna.  The  Latin-Etruscan  word  ergenna 
=:  sacerdos,  haruspex  (see  ALL.  DC  595)  has  a  corresponding 
word  in  native  Etruscan  erce,  ercem,  ercefiis. 

187-208.  O.  Schlutter,  Zur  lateinischen  Glossographie.  II. 
A  continuation  of  the  article  on  pp.  11  fol. 

208.  E.  W5lfflin,  Tesquitum.  This  word  (^  tesquetum)  may 
be  derived  from  tesqua,  meaning  a  strip  of  unfruitful  land ;  cf. 
Porph.  in  Hor.  Epist.  i.  14.  19. 

209-224.  G.  Landgraf,  Der  Accusativ  der  Beziehui^  (deter- 
minationis).    This  construction,  according  to  Delbriick,  b^;ins  in 
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Greek  with  Svofuz  and  y^vot.  In  Latin  nomen  is  not  found,  but 
genus  and  synonyms  are  frequent  and  with  adjectives  of  the  same 
meanings  as  in  Greek,  very  rarely  with  substantives.  The  only 
example  of  the  construction  in  archaic  Latin  is  a  disputed  instance 
in  Plant.  Pseud.  785.  Vergil  first  uses  the  construction  freely. 
He  is  followed  by  the  other  poets  and  by  some  few  prose  writers. 
The  examples  are  divided  into  two  groups:  the  ace.  with 
adjectives  (and  substantives)  and  the  ace.  with  passive  verbs. 
Under  the  adjectives,  two  divisions  are  made,  of  ace.  substantives 
modifying  an  adj.  and  adjectives  modified  by  the  ace.  plur.  of 
neuter  pronouns,  such  as  multa,  alia,  etc.,  which  have  become 
practically  adverbs.  The  adjectives  themselves  are  arranged 
according  to  their  meanings.  An  extension  of  this  use  from  the 
adj.  through  the  participle  is  seen  in  the  use  with  finite  forms  of 
intransitive  verbs ;  first  in  Lucr.  3.  487  tremit  artus.  While  in 
Greek  the  use  with  verbs  was  extended  from  active  to  passive 
forms,  in  Latin  the  reverse  is  true,  which  favors  the  view 
that  the  construction  is  a  borrowed  one.  The  accusative  with 
verbs  used  in  a  middle  sense  is  a  native  Latin  construction,  which 
coalesced  with  the  accusative  of  relation  and  cannot  in  all  cases 
be  distinguished  from  it. 

225-228.  G.  Landgraf,  Nugas  =  nugax.  Nugas  is  used  as  an 
elliptical  ace.  of  nugae  (sc.  agis,  agit).  It  is  used  in  the  colloquial 
language  of  persons,  and  as  a  vulgar  form  of  the  adjective 
nugax.  The  latter  has  regularly  been  changed  by  copyists  and 
editors  to  nugax.  Its  existence  however  is  assured  by  two 
examples  in  Salvianus,  De  Gub.  VII.  i.  6  and  by  glosses.  There 
was  besides  an  indeclinable  adjective  nugas,  the  origin  of  which 
was  parallel  to  that  of  indecl.  damnas. 

228.  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Vulgarlateinisches  bubia.  graba.  Bubia 
(=  breast)  is  found  in  cod.  Bodl.  Auct.  F  IV  32,  fol.  23  recto. 
The  editor  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  original  of  Ital.  bogia. 
Graba,  from  which  grabatum  is  derived,  is  found  in  a  gloss  in 
Bibl.  Bodl.  Laud.  Lat.  26,  fol.  86  recto. 

229-246.  J.  C.  Rolfe,  Die  Ellipse  von  ars.  A  discussion  of 
the  general  meaning  of  ars  is  followed  by  an  examination  of  the 
adjectives  used  as  substantives  by  ellipsis  of  this  word  and  of  the 
verbs  used  in  combination  with  such  substantives.  The  adjectives 
are  then  given  in  alphabetical  order  with  the  earliest  example  of 
the  use  of  each  as  a  substantive,  as  well  as  some  parallel  passages. 

246.  E.  Wolfilin,  Munerarius.  The  statement  of  Quintilian, 
8.  3.  34,  Messala  primus  reatum,  munerarium  Augustus  primus 
dixerunt,  may  be  accepted  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  Augustus 
towards  new  words  which  were  really  necessary,  in  spite  of  some 
similar  statements  of  Quint,  which  have  proved  to  be  erroneous. 
The  necessity  existed  in  this  case,  since  dominus  was  amb]{j;uous, 
while  ludio  and  ludius  were  used  to  express  other  meanings. 

John  C.  Rolfe. 
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The  last  few  years  have  been  marked  by  the  passing  of  so  many 
noteworthy  personalities  from  the  world  of  philological  activity 
that  the  Journal  might  readily  be  turned  into  a  Campo  Santo. 
But  in  the  unending  procession,  'der  eine  fallt,  die  andern  riicken 
nach';  and  sometimes  the  sense  of  loss  makes  itself  felt  more 
acutely  after  the  lapse  of  time.  With  the  recent  accessions  to 
Homeric  literature,  with  such  a  monumental  work  as  Seymour's 
Life  in  the  Homeric  Age  before  me,  it  is  natural  that  my  thoughts 
should  turn  to  the  great  representative  of  Homeric  study  in 
England,  David  Binning  Monro,  to  whose  memory  I  am 
bound  by  ties  of  personal  gratitude.  I  was  the  guest  of  the  late 
Provost  of  Oriel  a  few  weeks  before  his  lamented  death.  He 
was  a  stricken  man  even  then,  as  every  eye  could  see,  but  no 
one  thought  that  the  end  was  so  near,  so  bravely  did  he  bear 
himself  among  the  social  exactions  of  the  Encaenia.  His  de- 
meanor in  these  trying  circumstances  was  of  a  piece  with  his 
life  as  revealed  by  the  sketch  written  some  time  ago  for  the 
Biographisches  Jakrbuch  of  the  Jahresberichi  by  his  friend 
Cook  Wilson,  and  now  reproduced  in  an  English  translation 
by  the  author  (Oxford,  At  the  Clarendon  Press)  with  some  slight 
modifications  and  a  likeness  of  Monro  after  the  portrait  by  the 
distinguished  painter  Orchardson.  The  sketch,  slight  as  it  is, 
conveys  a  lesson  that  the  showinesses  and  obtrusivenesses  of 
our  day  and  coming  days  may  well  take  to  heart.  Monro  did 
not  give  himself  freely.  So  much  more  precious  were  his  words 
of  approval—  ^utya  rot  (f^ptrat  nap  aiBtp — and  I  chcrish  the  memory 
of  his  gracious  acts  and  his  kind  recognition.  Such  a  man  had 
to  be  divined  and  was  worth  divining  and  this  memoir  of  Cook 
WiLSON^s  gives  the  answer  to  the  guesses  of  those  that  were 
without  his  circle  and  puts  the  man  and  the  scholar,  with  his  quiet 
influence  and  his  wonderful  activity,  in  the  right  light.  The  versa- 
tility of  his  talent  and  the  variety  of  his  attainments,  as  set  forth 
in  this  brief  summary,  are  astonishing  and  yet  I  doubt  whether 
all  has  been  told.  Left  alone  for  half  an  hour  in  his  library,  not 
his  study,  I  was  struck  by  the  wide  range  of  interest  manifested 
in  the  selection  of  the  books,  not  surprising  perhaps  in  a  frivolous 
mortal  of  the  feutUeioniste  order  but  delightful  in  an  austere 
scholar,  whose  studies  lay  in  such  regions  as  Homeric  Grammar 
and  Greek  Music.  Here  the  judge  was  off  the  bench,  and  one 
always  thinks  of  Monro  as  a  judge.  His  friend  and  fellow-worker, 
T.  W.  Allen,  himself  an  eminent  scholar,  says  of  him :  *  His 
udgement  was  unapproached.    The  motives  of  like  and  dislike 
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were  far  from  him,  and  from  his  verdict  there  is  seldom  an  appeal. 
Few  can  have  had  dealings  with  him,  personal  or  literary,  without 

feeling  that  np^tpot  yty6vu  Koi  nktlova  S^if** 


From  a  large  mass  of  material  Lady  Jebb  has  selected  for 
publication  a  number  of  her  husband's  Essays  and  Addresses 
(Cambridge  University  Press)  and  has  thereby  made  not  only 
classical  scholars  her  debtors  but  also  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  cause  of  education  and  especially  in  the  maintenance  of  Latin 
and  Greek  as  indispensable  elements  of  the  highest  culture.  It  is 
not  the  province  of  this  Journal  to  deal  with  educational  questions. 
For  those  who  read  these  pages  such  questions  are  settled,  and  it 
need  only  be  said  here  that  the  advocates  of  classical  training  cannot 
replenish  their  armory  with  weapons  offensive  and  defensive  of 
finer  temper  and  greater  brilliancy  than  those  which  are  stored  in 
the  essays  on  Humanism  in  Education  and  the  Influence  of  the 
Greek  Mind  on  Modem  Life.  Among  the  papers  that  concern 
the  professed  Grecian  directly  may  be  mentioned  the  Genius  of 
SophocleSy  Suidas  on  the  Change  ascribed  to  Sophocles  in  regard 
to  Trilogies,  and  above  all  The  Speeches  of  Thucydides,  a  treatise 
of  abiding  value,  as  every  student  of  the  historian  knows,  and  the 
famous  essay  on  Pindar^  which  touches  me  so  nearly  that  the 
indulgent  reader  of  Brief  Mention,  although  perhaps  a  little 
weary  of  my  frequent  recurrence  to  that  lonely  poet,  will  forgive 
me  for  falling  into  the  reminiscential  vein. 


My  Pindar  is  the  only  book  I  ever  made  as  a  labor  of  love : 
and  though  1  recognized  the  fact  that  others  knew  Pindar  better 
than  I  could  ever  hope  to  know  him,  and  though  my  philological 
training  bade  me  study  all  the  great  interpreters,  still  I  dared  to 
face  what  seemed  to  me  the  vital  problems  independently.  Com- 
parison came  only  after  an  honest  effort  to  understand  the  mind 
of  the  poet  for  myself.  It  is  not  strange  then  that  Jebb's  essay, 
which  appeared  in  1882  at  a  time  when  I  was  gathering  myself 
up  for  my  work,  disquieted  me  sorely.  Here  was  a  study  by 
an  accomplished  Hellenist,  in  whose  earliest  performances  I  had 
recognized  the  hand  of  a  master,  a  man  of  admirable  poise,  of 
wonderful  insight,  of  flawless  style,  a  scholar  whose  renderings 
made  all  others  seem  coarse  or  crude.  If  Pindar  was  to  be  glorified, 
he  was  the  man  to  do  it  and  not  I,  and  if  he  had  edited  Pindar, 
I  should  have  abandoned  a  work,  of  which  I  had  been  dreaming 
years  before  'the  famous  freshman'  left  Charterhouse.  So  I  put 
the  essay  aside  with  *  rueful  admiration'  (A.J.  P.  XXVII  481), 
lest  reading  it  too  closely  I  should  copy  it  too  closely  and  spoil 
it  in  the  copying.  Perhaps  if  I  had  learned  of  Jebb,  it  would 
have  not  been  said  of  my  Pindar  that  I  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  poet,  that  my  book  was  not  a  Pindaric  book  (A.  J.  P. 
XXVI  115).     But  in  the  course  of  time  that  stricture  has  lost 
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whatever  stringency  it  had,  for,  as  I  have  set  forth  elsewhere, 
recent  critics  have  been  so  cruel  in  their  judgments  of  Pindar 
that  nowadays  to  call  a  book  a  '  Pindaric  book '  would  scarcely  be 
a  compliment.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  is  Pindaric 
to  some  people.  I  have  read  of  late  that  M€ry  once  quoted 
Pindar  as  saying,  *  L*or  est  un  rayon  de  soleil  solidifi^',  and  when 
one  of  his  hearers  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  master's 
quotation,  his  reply  was:  'S'il  ne  Ta  pas  dit,  il  aurait  dA  le  dire'. 
And  not  a  few  translations  are  constructed  on  that  principle. 
But  Jebb's  translations  have  for  a  generation  been  the  exemplar 
of  all  scholars  born  to  the  English  tongue  and  if  a  doubt  arises, 
one  must  marshal  all  one's  mining  apparatus  to  dislodge  the  fair 
structure,  the  xf>v<r/af  Kiowas  he  has  reared.  Now  after  all  these 
years,  I  can  study  his  essay  and  his  renderings  in  the  right  spirit 
of  detachment  and  wonder  why  I  did  not  use  more  freely  the 
means  of  illuminating  my  poet.  And  if  commenting  on  trans- 
lations were  not  as  endless  a  task  as  commenting  on  conjectural 
emendations,  I  might  take  up  many  pages  of  Brief  Mention  in 
unfolding  the  peculiar  felicities  of  Jebb's  versions,  felicities  that  are 
not  all  evident  to  those  who  are  not  special  students  of  Pindar ; 
but  I  can  make  room  for  only  one  little  specimen  of  the  thoughts 
that  arise  in  me  as  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  essay  on  Pindar* 


In  my  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Olympian  I  made  v.  i8  the 
keynote  of  the  poem,  and  translated  timttipa  roi  fipor^p  IXcyxof, 
'The  final  trial  is  the  test  of  mortals'.  The  poem,  it  will  be 
remembered,  records  the  late  success  of  a  man  who  had  reached 
middle  age  before  he  made  his  mark  as  a  contestant  for  Olympic 
honors.  At  least  such  is  the  natural  inference  from  the  poetic 
parallel  with  the  Argonaut  Erginos  and,  while  I  refused  to  make 
the  parallel  between  Psaumis  and  Erginos  too  close,  I  was  all  the 
time  half-consciously  making  another  parallel  between  another 
middle-aged  man  and  the  victor.  The  circumstances  of  my  life, 
notably  the  upsetting  of  all  my  plans  of  authorship  by  the  Civil 
War,  and  its  dire  sequel  Reconstruction  had  kept  me  in  the  back- 
ground until  I  had  passed  the  age  when  some  of  my  contem- 
poraries had  won  wide  recognition  and  authoritative  rank.  And 
so  I  seem  now  to  detect  a  personal  note  in  my  analysis  of  the 
Fourth  Olympian. 

The  final  test  is  the  true  test.  Success  may  be  slow  in  coming,  but  when  it 
comes,  it  reveals  the  man.  The  thunder  chariot  of  Zeus  is  an  unwearied 
chariot.  What,  though  the  Horai  revolve  and  revolve  ere  they  bring  the 
witness  of  the  lofty  contest?  Good  fortune  dawns  and  then  comes  gratulation 
forthwith. 

'The  light  comes  late'  I  wrote:  but  there  are  those  who  maintain 
and  perhaps  rightly  that  xpovi^rarov  means  'lasting',  not  'late',  and 
that  the  dm-  in  didntipa  refers  not  to  the  final  perseverance  of  the 
saints  in  which  I  was  brought  up  to  believe,  but  to  the  good  old 
heathen  doctrine  of  the  value  of  rivalry,  rivalry  which  I  have 
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always  detested,  being  at  least  in  this  particular  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  St.  James.  According  to  this  view  dio-  here  is  not 
the  dia-  of  '  decision ',  but  the  c^atim  dm- ;  the  dia-  we  have  in 
difdtt,  dia^ftt  and  the  whole  list  which  Dr.  Holden  has  been  at  the 
pains  of  collecting  in  his  note  on  Xen.  Cyrop.  I  4,  4.  Still  it  is 
hard  for  me  even  now  to  surrender  my  interpretation;  but  I  grant 
that  under  the  circumstances  my  testimony  is  suspect  and  Jebb 
is  in  all  likelihood  a  better  guide  than  the  ill-balanced  student 
who  allowed  his  petty  fortunes  to  sway  his  interpretation.  'Jebb 
was  ever  a  fighter',  we  are  told,  and  took  delight  in  the  contest 
for  supremacy.  Indeed  nothing  comes  out  more  plainly  from  his 
Life  and  Letters  which  the  world  of  scholars  owes  to  the  devotion 
of  Lady  Jebb  (Cambridge  University  Press).  No  wonder  that 
he  rendered  the  line  in  true  Pindaric  spirit  {Essays  and  Addresses, 
p.  58) :  'Trial  against  their  fellows  is  the  test  of  men*,  for  he  had 
stood  every  such  test  triumphantly  and  might  have  said  with 
Pindar:  noKKoiai  d*  dyiffiat  aoff}ias  crcpoir.  Prizeman  of  Charter- 
house, Porson  Scholar,  Craven  Scholar,  Senior  Classic,  Fellow  of 
Trinity,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Glasgow,  Regius  Prolessor  (to  be) 
at  Cambridge  —  everything  he  tried  for  he  gained.  '  Cambridge 
had  been  his  home  for  seventeen  years.  He  loved  every  stone 
in  Trinity;  the  Senate  House  spoke  to  him,  as  he  passed,  ol 
contests  waged  and  victories  won*.  He  knew  the  mind  of  Pindar, 
he  knew  the  true  meaning  of  didirccpa  roi  fipor&v  IXry;(Of. 


Further  practical  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  personal 
equation,  drawn  from  the  dissidence  between  Jebb's  view  and 
mine  touching  Pindar's  Panhellenism,  might  be  considered  pre- 
sumptuous (Introd.  Ess.  xi),  but  there  will  be  no  dispute  as  to 
the  importance  and  fascination  of  the  study.  The  difference  due 
to  nationality  is  more  obvious  (A.  J.  P.  XXVH  357)  and  in  his 
essay  on  Samuel  Johnson,  Jebb  himself  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  'an  eminent  French  writer,  who  has  shown  a  power  unusual 
in  his  countrymen,  of  comprehending  England — Monsieur  Taine 
—  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  cannot  understand  the  English 
love  of  Johnson';  but  the  comparison  of  Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek 
Literature,  which  one  can  readily  believe  with  Lady  Jebb 
'cost  him  more  trouble  than  all  his  other  books  put  together', 
and  Wilamowitz's  sketch  in  the  '  Kultur  der  Gegenwart '  would 
yield  interesting  results  to  the  psychologist  as  well  as  to  the 
student  of  national  character.  And  it  is  this  personal  element 
that  Lady  Jebb's  memoir  enables  us  to  take  more  fully  into 
account  and  so  to  understand  better  the  great  interpreter  of 
Sophokles,  who,  like  his  poet,  does  not  yield  the  secret  of  his  art 
at  once.  It  is  Lady  Jebb*s  memoir  that  has  supplied  in  a  measure 
the  peculiar  glint  of  the  eye  that  revealed  the  thought  of  the  living 
man,  what  Dr.  Vbrrall  calls  'the  side  glance  of  the  eyes,  demure 
and  humorous';  and  the  insight  thus  gained  is  worth  many 
pages  of  the  kind  of  exegesis  to  which  Jebb  himself  has  been 
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exposed  since  death  has  made  him  a  classic.  But  technical 
scholarship  has  its  rights  and  Lady  Jebb  has  left  the  character- 
ization of  her  husband  as  scholar  and  critic  to  a  scholar  of  high 
rank,  to  a  critic  of  great  acumen.  How  well  fitted  for  his  arduous 
task  Dr.  VsKftALL  is,  may  be  gathered  from  the  enthusiasm  he 
rouses  in  his  pupils.  In  the  poems  of  that  'crabbed  coxcomb' 
Persius  there  are  no  lines  that  appeal  to  an  old  teacher  like  those 
that  set  forth  the  obligations  of  the  youthful  Stoic  to  Comutus ; 
and  I  find  in  the  Pre£u:e  to  Mr.  Cornford's  Tliucydidei  Myikts- 
ioricus,  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  my  long  holiday  (A.  J.  P. 
XXVIII  356),  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Verrall,  which  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  reproducing  here.  'From  his  books  and  lectures 
many  of  my  generation  first  learned  that  the  Greeks  were  not 
blind  children,  with  a  singular  turn  for  the  commonplace,  crying 
for  the  light  of  Christian  revelation ;  and  I  am  conscious,  more- 
over, that  in  this  present  attempt  to  understand  not  the  syntax, 
but  the  mind,  of  Thucydides,  I  am  following,  part  of  the  way,  a 
path  which  first  opened  before  me  when  in  the  breathless  silence 
of  his  lecture-room,  I  began  to  understand  how  literary  art  could 
be  the  passion  of  a  life.'  Surely,  there  could  be  no  better  exponent 
of  Jebb  than  one,  whose  life  is  dominated  by  the  passion  of 
literary  art  And  yet  with  all  his  resources  of  expression  Dr. 
Verrall  pronounces  'the  task  not  merely  difficult  but  truly  im- 
possible'. But  for  all  that,  he  complies  with  the  request  'without 
hesitation,  in  the  confidence  that  every  reader,  in  proportion  to 
his  own  capacity,  will  be  quick  to  perceive  the  difficulty  and  to 
make  the  necessary  allowance'.  'In  proportion  to  his  own 
capacity'  is  a  characteristic  stroke  and  brings  up  to  every  mind 
Dr.  Vbrrall's  attitude  towards  all  who  approach  his  own  con- 
tributions to  classical  study,  which  have  won  so  much  admiration 
for  their  brilliancy  from  the  scholars  of  our  day  and  carried  with 
them  so  little  abiding  conviction. 

According  to  Dr.  Verrall  'sensibility,  subtlety,  delicacy, 
economy,  reserve  were  the  essential  qualities  of  Jebb's  mind 
and  the  foundation  of  his  skill  in  expression ',  and  these  essential 
qualities,  which  every  one  will  accept,  the  scholar  and  the  critic, 
writing  of  the  scholar  and  the  critic,  proceeds  to  illustrate  by  a 
study  of  Jebb's  Philoctetes  and  Trachiniae,  with  some  comments 
on  the  Bacchylides.  The  Essay  an  Pindar  and  that  on  The 
Speeches  of  Thucydides  he  puts  next,  as  well  he  may,  to  the  two 
great  editions.  I  have  not  space  to  give  specimens  of  Verrall's 
analysis.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Verrall's  study  of  Jebb  itself 
deserves  close  study,  for  there  are  few  better  fitted  to  understand 
the  master ;  and  it  has  a  further  interest,  of  which  the  author 
never  thought,  in  that  it  reveals  the  difference  between  the  subtlety 
that  insinuates  and  seduces  and  the  supersubtlety  that  irritates 
and  repels.  But  Dr.  Verrall  himself  would  be  the  first  to  say 
that  what  is  subtlety,  what  supersubtlety,  must  be  judged  by 
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the  capacity  of  the  reader;  for  he  is  not  the  one  to  quote:  Habent 
sua  iata  libelli,  without  the  prefix:  Pro  captu  lectoris,  lacking 
which  we  might  as  well  accept  for  the  famous  saying  the 
German  schoolboy's  translation:  Es  haben  ein  Schweinegliick 
die  Wasserjungfern. 

Highly  characteristic  is  Dr.VERRALL's  ready  acceptance  of  one 
of  the  few  dangerous  doctrines  to  be  found  in  Jebb,  the  right  to  fall 
back  on  the  original  signification  of  the  word.  'Most  Indo- 
European  nouns',  says  Jebb  (Essay  on  Pindar,  p.  84),  expressed 
some  one  obvious  and  characteristic  quality  of  the  object  which 
they  denoted,  e.  g.  pavs  is  "the  swimmer",  bpvs  "the  thing  which  is 
cleft",  etc.  Similarly,  okovti  is  the  sharpener^  Kpar^p  is  the  mixer. 
A  Greek  who  called  a  thought  an  aK6vf\  was  thus  using  a  less 
startling  image  than  we  should  use  in  calling  it  a  wheisione ;  to 
call  the  teacher  of  a  chorus  a  upariip  was  not  the  same  thing  as  it 
would  be  for  us  to  call  him  a  bawl.  And  such  phrases  are  less 
audacious  in  proportion  as  they  are  old  —  /.  e,  near  to  the  time 
when  the  language  was  still  freshly  conscious  of  the  primary  sense 
in  such  words  as  aK6vi\,  It  was  with  distinct  reference  to  this 
principle  that  I  wrote  (Introd.  Ess.  xli): 

Even  the  most  familiar  words  are  roused  to  new  life  by  the  revival  of  the 
pristine  meaning.  It  is  a  canon  of  Pindaric  interpretation  that  the  sharp, 
local  sense  of  the  preposition  is  ever^rwhere  to  be  preferred,  and  every  sub- 
stantive may  be  made  to  carry  its  full  measure  of  concreteness.  This  is 
distinctly  not  survival  but  revival.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Kpar^p  (O.6.91) 
was  felt  by  the  Greek  of  Pindar's  time  as  a  male  agent  or  aK6va  (0. 6, 82)  as  a 
shrill-voiced  woman.  Whatever  personification  lay  in  the  word  was  dead  to 
the  Greek  of  the  time  and  the  ^Xvicvc  Kparfjp  became  a  living  creature. 

After  giving  his  adhesion  to  the  general  principle  Dr.  Ver- 
RALL  goes  on  to  say:  'Whether  this  be  a  sufficient  defence 
for  Pindar  or  no— Jebb  does  not  say  so  — the  principle  ought, 
indeed,  as  he  says  to  be  clearly  perceived,  and  easily  may 
escape  notice*.  But  if  Jebb  does  not  apply  it  to  Pindar,  what  is 
the  relevancy  of  the  examples  ?  Now  poetic  art  was  not  at  its 
beginnings  in  Pindar  nor  for  that  matter  in  Homer,  and  the 
audacity  of  the  imagery  must  be  charged  to  the  genius  of  the 
poet.  Within  limits  the  reversion  to  the  primitive  meaning  is 
familiar  enough  in  all  languages.  'Re-creation'  goes  back  to 
the  original  of  '  recreation  *,  and  Shakespeare's  well-worn  quibble 
on  'understand'  is  an  exemplification  of  the  same  principle.  In 
Greek,  compounds  are  apt  to  lose  their  literal  sense,  but  crv/K^pci, 
'it  profits',  mpy  be  conceived  as  'helps  to  bear',  and  on  O.  9,  87 
I  have  pleaded  for  'np6<r<f>opot  =  irpo<r<l)ophv  itpoa<f>ip€ovy  and  there  are 
other  -^opor  compounds  for  which  a  similar  plea  might  be  set 
up.  But  the  liberty  must  be  guarded  and  the  reserved  right 
exercised  as  cautiously  as  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  in 
our  Union,  and  if  the  employment  of  this  resource  is  to  be 
guarded  in  exegesis,  it  is  still  more  carefully  to  be  guarded  in 
conjectural  criticism.    In  one  of  Dr.  Verrall's  earliest  papers 
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he  conjured  up  an  unprovable  rawaw  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  un- 
desirable t6  wop  (O.  2,  93),  and  having  convinced  himself  of  his 
success  in  this  case  he  has  not  hesitated  in  time  of  stress  to 
indulge  in  what  I  have  called  'plastic  emendation'.  No  wonder 
then  that  Dr.  Ve&rall  calls  special  attention  'to  the  pene- 
trating and  characteristic  remark '.  It  is  quite  in  line  with  his  own 
practice.  Most  scholars  are  delighted  when  they  can  summon  a 
glossematic  word  from  Hesychios  to  their  help.  Dr.  Verrall 
is  his  own  Hesychios.  Indeed,  he  distinctly  claims  the  right  to 
construct  Swa^  tlptnUva  and  does  not  balk  for  a  moment  at  such 
analogical  formations  as  avu^,  'shrieker',  Sept.  132,  and  fMv&waStu, 
Ag.  1367,  oiTfff,  'shepherd'  Ag.  720,  xnP^H^*  Sept.  1013,  avXaiow, 
Med.  910,  apufiftarov  1184.  FoT  raad'  trprfw,  'spin\  Cho.278,  he  Con- 
descends to  plead.  aprjXBop,  Cho.  535,  he  derives  from  a»aXSn,  and 
nothing  gives  him  more  delight  than  to  elicit  new  meanings  from 
old  groups  of  letters.  So  tV  Jydpar,  Sept.  268,  becomes  hiavdpas. 
Doubtless  Dr.  Verrall  knew  as  well  as  any  other  scholar  that 
MpaaK»  is  a  coarse  word  and  occurs  only  twice  in  tragedy,  once 
So.  Ai.  167:  t6  ahv  ififi  dwidpap,  not  an  inappropriate  expression  fo 
the  hero's  hardy  mariners,  once  in  Eur.  Herakleid.  14,  where  it  suits 
the  pitiful  case  of  lolaos.  But  he  cannot  set  up  in  defence  his  note 
on  bept.794  where  he  says  that  (nrodcty  is  a  strong  word  of  the  vulgar 
vocabulary  and  accounts  for  Kartcnrodrjfupoi  there,  '  because  all  the 
tragic  passages  <  where  mrodccv  occurs  >  are  put,  like  the  present, 
in  the  mouth  of  a  common  person  telling  an  exciting  story'. 
Eteokles  is  not  a  common  person  and  is  not  capable  of 'scuttling', 
and  the  assumption  of  the  decompound  verb  makes  the  reading  still 
more  audacious.  In  the  same  line  is  Dr.  Verrall's  derivation  of 
tipaKTot  Ag.  12 10  from  dvdy»,  and  perhaps  it  is  this  feat  that  prompted 
Mr.  Bury  (Preface  to  Isthmians)  to  derive  dpa(ul>6pfuyy€t  in  the 
Pindaric  dpa(i<l>6pfuyy€s  vfxpoi  from  avdya,  'hymns  that  awaken  the 
lyre',  a  fancy  effectually  disposed  of  by  the  dpa^i-  compounds  in 

Bakchylides  as  dpa^iaXos  20,  28,  dva^iPpopras  17,  12  and  apa^inoKno? 

6, 10.  On  the  last  cited  passage  Kenyon  hesitates  because  *  Urania 
that  awakens  the  song  makes  good  sense',  but  what  are  we  to  do 
with  vppodpatraa  1 2,  I  ?  Jebb  translates  as  from  cfyaf  and  takes  no 
notice  of  Bury's  suggestions.  But  why  insist  on  what  everybody 
will  admit  in  theory  that  there  are  no  worse  enemies  to  criticism 
and  exegesis  than  Puckish  fancies  and  quaint  translations?  These 
be  the  frisky  lizards  that  do  so  much  harm  to  the  denizens  of  the 
antique  hive.  Absint  et  picti  squalentia  terga  lacerti.  But  as 
I  write  I  recall  my  own  sins.  1  recall  my  note  on  O.  2,  6  where 
I  suggest  imt  =  6  67nC6fupos  which  is  quite  in  Dr.  Verrall's  vein. 
I  recall  my  tunicaiim^  for  iunicaixjm  (Pers.4, 30)  and  the  various 
characteristics  Dr.  Fennell  has  seen  fit  to  bestow  on  my  exegesis 
of  Pindar  (A.  J.  P.  XIV  501). 

^  hTik' hfit)^,     Tunuaiim  seems  to  be  justified  by  Eupolis,  fr.  255  (Kock): 

kiTi^ytlv  fiffdh  &?JX'  f}  Kp6fifivop  Xiwovra. 
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One  more  note  and  I  must  leave  this  too  fascinating  subject 
Of  jebb*s  sensitiveness  every  critic  has  much  to  say,  but  nothing 
could  illuminate  it  with  a  stronger  light  than  a  casual  footnote  of 
Verrall's.  '  He  could  not  speak  of  Euripides,  without  pain  in 
his  voice,  and  seldom,  without  necessity,  spoke  of  him  at  all. 
He  had  no  strong  desire,  I  think,  to  comprehend  such  a  person '. 
Here  lies  the  secret  of  Jebb's  silence  about  those  who  had 
worked  on  the  same  lines  and  haply  preceded  him.  I  have 
touched  on  this  before  (A.  J.  P.  XXVII  479).  If  it  had  been 
properly  understood  in  his  lifetime,  it  would  have  saved  much 
bitter  controversy  about  originality.  Like  the  Greeks  whom  he 
knew  so  well  and  of  whom  it  was  said:  tn  ntp  dy^EXXiyycy  fiapfidp^v 

irapaXdP^a'if    koWiov    tovto    tls    rcXor    air€pya{ovrai,    EpinomiS    9^7  ^ 

(Essays  and   Studies,  p.  174),  he    transmuted    everything    he 
received   from    others  and   so    made  it   his   own.      Materiam 
superabat  opus  and  he  might  well  spare  himself  'the  pain'  of 
mentioning  inferior  scholars. 

In  his  JVoies  on  Xenophan  and  Others  (London,  S.  Grant 
Richards)  Mr.  Herbert  Richards  has  brought  together  his 
critical  contributions  to  the  Classical  Review  with  certain  ad- 
ditions, omissions  and  alterations  so  that  the  volume  may  be 
regarded  as  a  better  statement  of  his  views  on  the  passages 
discussed.  Mr.  Richards's  Notes  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  genial  guesswork  in  which  so  many  of  his  countrymen 
indulge.  They  are  based  on  a  close  and  systematic  study  of  the 
author  with  whom  they  are  mainly  concerned,  and  he  does  not 
disdain  the  patient  assemblage  of  facts,  lexical  and  syntactical, 
so  that  the  Hellenist  will  ^nd  a  number  of  observations  to 
challenge  his  attention.  Strong  in  grammar,  Mr.  Richards 
does  not  hesitate  to  correct  the  slips  of  such  a  master  as  J  ebb 
and  to  criticize  his  rendering  of  Ai.  186:  fxoi  yap  6p  Btla  v6aoty 
where  rJKoi  is  equivalent  to  a  perfect  optative.  Grammar  is 
the  Athena  of  the  classical  scholar's  Pantheon,  and  when  the 
temptation  comes  to  escape  from  a  controversy  on  the  swift 
chariot  of  rhetoric,  if  syntax,  artful  maid,  is  at  his  back,  he  may 

say  with  Diomed  :  o«cvcco»  d*  tmrcMf  (Vi/SaiWfxcy  aWa  Koi  afh^M  I  omor 
€ifx  abrw '  rpuv  fi   ovk  <^  HaXXar  *A^i/vi;.      Of  COUrse,  a  disCUSSion  of 

even  a  select  few  of  Mr.  Richards's  emendations  would  be 
impossible  in  the  space  I  reserve  for  myself  in  the  Journal. 
True,  Mr.  Richards  invites  corrections  of  the  'many  state- 
ments about  small  matters  of  fact',  but  such  corrections  unless 
accompanied  by  a  generous  recognition  of  contributions  of  real 
merit  might  produce  a  false  impression  and  my  sins  in  that  line 
are  ever  before  me  (A.J.  P.  XXVII 229).  The  syntactician  will  be 
interested  in  Mr.  Richards's  valuable  discussion  of  the  use  ofay 
with  the  fut.  inf.  in  Attic  Greek,  to  which  in  its  original  form 
I  have  referred  in  my  Greek  Syntax  (S.  C.  G.  §  432),  and  the 
special  student  of  Xenophon  will  weigh  his  conclusions  as  to  the 

33 
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genuineness  of  the  disputed  works.  'Xenophon's  characteristic 
individual  style',  he  says,  'is  found  in  every  one  of  the  disputed 
writings,  the  Respublica  Atheniensium  excepted,  and  in  every  part 
of  them  air.  As  to  the  Cynegeticus,  which  has  attracted  especial 
attention  in  American  circles,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted 
with  Professor  Sanders'  dissertation  (Baltimore,  1903),  m  which 
it  is  maintained  that  '  a  theory  by  which  Xenophon  as  a  young 
man  compiled  the  Cynegeticus  from  other  sources  will  satisfy  the 
discrepancies  between  the  upholders  of  the  work  as  Xenophon's 
and  those  who  consider  it  spurious',  and  he  takes  no  notice  of 
Cesareo's  assault  on  the  Symposimn  to  which  so  many  pages  of 
the  Journal  were  surrendered  in  a  time  of  need  (A.  J.  P.  XXIII 
446-457).  '  It  is  a  pity',  he  says,  *  that  the  dialogue  is  not  more 
generally  known',  and  he  adds  'a  new  commentary  would  be 
worth  writing'.  ' Generally  known '  means,  of  course,  'in  Eng- 
land '  for  he  says  in  his  Preface :  '  Xenophon  is  so  little  studi^ 
among  us,  except  as  easy  Greek  reading  for  beginners  and 
to  some  extent  for  historical  purposes,  and  the  Opera  Minora 
in  particular  are  so  unfamiliar  that  I  fear  few  people  will  be 
interested  in  these  discussions'.  Whatever  stretches  of  Greek 
literature  the  great  English  scholars  have  not  parked  possess 
scant  attractions  for  their  best  men  and  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  under  other  influences  find  it  hard  to  stippress  surprise 
at  the  aristocratic  limits  within  which  so  many  of  them  revolve. 
Of  the  Praeieciums  delivered  before  the  Society  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  last  January,  three  of  the  five  lectures  had  to  do 
with  Aischylos,  one  with  Plato  and  the  fifth  while  it  began  with 
Pindar  led  up  to  Plato.  It  is  doubtless  a  fine  thing  to  consort 
chiefly  with  these  elect  spirits,  but  this  is  not  an  age  of  exclusive- 
ness.  In  spite  of  Jebb's  example  it  is  well  for  the  student  of  the 
antique  to  understand  such  a  person  as  Euripides,  and  while  I 
share  Niebuhr's  prejudice  against  Xenophon,  the  man,  I  should 
no  more  shun  the  study  of  Xenophon,  the  author,  than  I  should 
shun  the  study  of  American-English  with  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Dakyns's  unsupported  statement,  Xenophon's  Greek  has 
so  much  in  common.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Marchant,  the  editor  of  Xenophon  in  the  Oxford  Biblioiheca^ 
should  have  been  the  man  to  open  the  door  of  English  cubicles 
to  the  breeziness  of  Wilamowitz's  Lesebuch. 


The  confirmation  of  a  conjecture  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  MS 
gives  a  thrill  of  joy  to  minds  of  a  certain  order.  There  are  those 
who  write  letters  to  the  Times  about  it.  Old  proofreaders  are  less 
ecstatic  (A.J.  P. XXIII  348).  But  those  who  have  established  an 
historical  point  by  elaborate  argumentation  and  find  their  results 
confirmed  by  new  documents  taste  the  amari  aliquid  that  comes 
from  the  thought  of  labor  wasted.  The  implied  compliment  to 
the  investigator  is  much  greater  than  the  assurance  of  a  happy 
'  restoration ',  but  most  conjectural  critics  are  conscious  after  all 
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that  they  have  been  guessing  and  the  reward  comes  like  a  prize 
in  the  lottery.  So  I  venture  to  say  that  the  late  Dr.  Adam  was 
much  more  pleased  by  a  reading  of  the  'AOrfwinp  iroXircia,  which 
corroborated  his  correction,  and  mine  of  a  much  earlier  date 
(A.  J.  P.  XII 99),  than  Professor  Wright  was  at  the  confirmation 
of  his  admirable  paper  on  the  Dai^  of  CyUm^  which  reversed  the 
teaching  of  all  the  histories  up  to  that  time;  and  I  doubt  whether 
the  young  scholar,  Dr.  Griffin,  who  argued  so  stoutly  in  his 
Dares  and  Dicfys  (Baltimore)  for  the  Greek  original  of  Dictys 
Cretensis,  read  with  unmixed  joy  the  Greek  fragment  of  Dictys, 
that  came  to  light  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Tebtunis  Papyri 
just  after  the  printing  of  his  dissertation,  the  fruit  of  long  and 
patient  research.  None  of  these  things  move  the  old  stager, 
anticipation,  nullification,  nugification,  and  what  the  Germans 
call  'todtschweigen'  and  I,  depersonalization.  The  main  thing 
is  that  the  new  generation  be  not  discouraged. 


By  reason  of  its  bulk,  its  scope,  its  imposing  array  of  proof- 
texts,  its  critical  discussions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  high  reputation 
of  the  veteran  author,  who  long  ago  sharpened  his  syntactical 
tusks  on  that  whetstone  of  grammarians,  Thukydides,  Stahl's 
kriHsch'historische  Syntax  des  griechischen  Verbums  der  klass- 
ischen  Zdt  (Heidelberg.  Carl  Winter),  will  at  once  challenge 
scrutiny  at  the  hands  of  all  specialists,  and  will  doubtless  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  Greek  scholars  as  an  indispensable  work  of  reference. 
The  book  is  not  cumbered  with  citations  of  previous  researches : 
and  as  grammarians  are  an  irritable  tribe,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Stahl's  blanket  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  to  his  predeces- 
sors— Wir  alle  sind  Schuldner  unserer  Vorg^nger — will  not  serve 
as  an  emollient  plaster  to  the  sensitive  surface  of  some  of  those  who 
have  toiled  for  weary  hours  among  the  aridities  of  statistics  and 
haply  won  here  and  there  from  the  chaos  of  details  the  cosmos 
of  ordered  truth.  The  philosophical  soul,  however,  will  rejoice 
to  see  Stahl's  day  and  calmly  watch  '  the  dew  drop  slip  into 
the  shining  sea',  if  a  syntactical  monograph  can  be  called  a  'dew 
drop'  or  a  Greek  syntax  'a  shining  sea'.  In  most  cases  'morass' 
were  a  better  word.  This  is  but  a  preliminary  notice  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  a  detailed  review  of  the  book  with  especial 
reference  to  the  progress  of  doctrine  in  the  last  thirty  years. 


A.  W.  Van  B.  :  Add  to  the  collection  of  passages  in  Professor 
Rolfe's  article.  Seasickness  in  Antiquity,  A.J.  P.  XXVI  (1904), 
192  ff. ;  Sen.  Dial.  I  4.  12:  praebendi  fortunae  sumus,  ut  contra 
illam  ab  ipsa  duremur :  paulatim  nos  sibi  pares  faciet,  contemptum 
periculorum  adsiduitas  periclitandi  dabit.  Sic  sunt  nauticis  car- 
pora  ferendo  mari  dura^  agricolis  manus  tritae,  ad  excutienda 
tela  militares  lacerti  ualent,  agilia  sunt  membra  cursoribus :  id  in 
quoque  solidissimum  est  quod  exercuit. 
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E.  W.  F.:  Touching  Professor  Warren's  derivation  of  Skr. 
ukidn-  *taurus'  from  the  root  voA-  'ducere,  trahere',  A.  J.  P. 
XXVIII  255,  it  were  well  to  note  ana4'Vth,  with  a  weak  stem 
ana4iih',  *  onus-vehens '  >  '  taurus ' ;  cf.  also  the  feminine  afuufuAi. 
Other  words  of  semantic  interest  in  this  connection  are  vdhas 
'shoulder  of  an  ox;  a  part  of  the  yoke',  vaAa/ds  and  vahin- 
*  working  in  a  yoke,  yokad ',  vahnis  '  draught  animal ;  team ',  vdkds 
and  vthatiam  'horse,  steer,  animal'.  There  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  semantic  development  between  uks&n-  ['wagon-]  puller' 
and  (f)Bxot  'wagon.'  As  to  the  suffixation  0I  uxnutUum,  Professor 
Warren  does  well  perhaps  to  waste  no  words,  further  than  to  note, 
with  an  allusion  to  suffix  adaptation,  the  synonyms  armentum  and 
iumentum.     Possibly,  however,  vahnis  allows  us  to  predicate  a 

eirallel  m-formation,  say  u&h(s)ma,  cf.  the  pair  represented  by 
^X.palmay  troKaiu),  O.  Ir.  Idm,  in  contrast  with  Skr.  pdtfis.  That 
uxor  also  belongs  to  the  root  wegh-  seems  to  me  most  probable, 
though  I  can  but  think  it  contains  soror^  i.e.  {solsor,  in  composition, 
rather  than  that  its  flexional  type  only  is  due  to  sorar.  It  seems 
a  mere  accident  that  Skr.  vdhtis  did  not  fully  develop  the  sense  of 
'yoke',  which  we  possibly  have  in  uxor  if  from  ugh(s)-[swe]sor 
•yoke-sister',  i.  e.  yokefellow,  wife  (cf.  coniux). 


Touching  'velod  (p.  269),  I  have  been  able  to  collect  hardly  any 
evidence,  and  all  that  debatable,  for  imperative  or  subjunctive 
forms  in  -dd.  But  an  injunctive  ^teget^  which  might  appear  in 
Latin  as  teg€(d)  (cf.  feced  for  fecit  and  dede  for  dedit)  might,  on 
the  assumption  that  -^^(from  -idd,  by  a  false  division)  became '  pro- 
ductive', have  yielded  *tegdd.  This  is  just  what  happened  in  the 
Greek  middle  ending  -a-^«,  and  in  Sanskrit  the  normal  impv.- 
injunct.  ending  -dhvam  appears  in  liturgical  texts  as  -dkvdt^  along 
with  a  string  of  -tdi  forms  (Whitney,  Gram*.  §  57 1).  The  produc- 
tivity of -^^  in  Latin  might  be  inferred  from  sunt :  suni-od:  in  a 
formal  analogy,  vel  (2^  sg.  impv.)  :  veldd ::  ''agei  (injunc.  3**  sg.)  : 
agetod  ::  sunt  :  suntod  ::  precamini  (2**  plur.)  :  precafninoid) 

f2^  and  3*  sg.).  On  the  problem  of  the  shift  of  person  in  velod 
rom  2^  to  3^,  as  well  as  its  mood  shift,  it  will  be  instructive  to  note 
Whitney,  1.  c.  For  the  solution  of  the  general  problem  of  the 
intrusion  of  the  impv.  into  dependent  clauses  see  Gildersleeve's 
Syntax  of  Classical  Greek,  §422. 

I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  here  to  my  explanation 
of  the  -crtf-forms  of  the  Greek  verb  in  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Assoc, 
29,  12.  This  explanation,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  phonetically 
and  pragmatically  sound,  has  never,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
come  to  the  notice  of  any  of  the  Greek  form  grammarians. 


NECROLOGY. 


MINTON  WARREN. 
January  29,  1850-November  26,  1907. 

MiNTON  Warren,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, died  suddenly  on  the  26th  of  November,  while  still  in 
the  fulness  of  active  and  vigorous  life.  His  death  brings 
sorrow  to  all  who  knew  him,  to  few,  a  deeper  sorrow  thim 
to  the  writer  of  this  tribute  to  one  who  was  his  teacher,  his 
colleague  and  companion,  his  dear  and  valued  friend. 

A  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Tufts  in  1870,  a  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy of  Strassburg  in  1879,  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  Tufts  in  1899,  from  Columbia  in  1900,  and  from  Wis- 
consin in  1902.  Soon  after  leaving  Strassburg  he  came  to 
the  Johns  Hopkins,  where  he  founded  the  Graduate  School 
of  Latin.  In  1896-7  he  served  as  Director  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.  In  1899  he  was  called 
from  Baltimore  to  Cambridge. 

For  many  of  the  younger  generation  and  for  all  who  ap- 
preciated his  gifts  as  a  teacher  and  investigator,  the  loss  to 
scholarship  requires  no  formal  analysis.  His  last  important 
work.  The  Stele  Inscription  in  the  Roman  Forum^  con- 
cluded in  this  number  of  the  JOURNAL,  exhibits  the  most 
striking  qualities  of  his  genius,  the  scope  and  detail  of 
his  encyclopaedic  learning,  his  familiarity  with  the  most 
remote  provinces  of  his  subject,  the  thoroughness  and  ac- 
curacy that  stamped  whatever  he  did  and  that  gave  it  a  per- 
manent value. 

But  Warren,  the  investigator,  was  even  surpassed  by 
Warren,  the  leader  in  advanced  work.  The  results  of 
many  a  painstaking  research  went  into  his  ordinary  lectures 
from  day  to  day  and  were  given  to  his  students  without 
comment,  while  in  the  Latin  Seminary  his  rare  command  of 
method  and  of  training  in  its  practical  aspects  made  him 
peculiarly  efficient.  Devoted  to  his  men  and  tireless  in 
their  service,  he  was  at  the  same  time,  a  stem  task-master 
of  others  as  of  himself,  and  a  just  though  kindly  critic. 

For  a  scholar,  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  honesty  are 
imperative.  Few  have  been  more  striking  exemplars  of  this 
unrelenting  rule  in  their  own  lives,  few  more  successful  in 
impressing  its  value  upon  others  than  MiNTON  Warren. 

KiRBY  Flower  Smith. 
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